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The Medical College of Utah at Morgan* 


By RosBert T. Divett, Librarian 


University of Utah Library of Medical Sciences 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


"ee American Medical Directory lists among the medical colleges of the 
United States that have existed the ‘‘Medical College of Utah” located at 
Morgan City.' The section on medical college histories tersely states that it 
was founded in 1880, graduated a class in 1882, and was extinct in 1883.2 
Save for its listing in the American Medical Directory and brief mention in an 
unpublished thesis and in two books on Utah medical history, the Medical 
College of Utah has been almost entirely forgotten. The story of this Medical 
College is difficult to find. Inquiry made of historians familiar with Utah 
history revealed that none of them knew anything of the school except for 
the brief mention in the thesis and in the two histories which cited the thesis 
as their source of information. A search of the Deseret News, the West’s oldest 
newspaper, and The Salt Lake Tribune, its principal rival, fails to reveal any 
mention of the Medical College of Utah during the years of 1879-1885. The 
Mormon-owned Deseret News and the then bitterly anti- Mormon Tribune were 
the largest papers in Utah during that time and normally would have carried 
comment on the school had it been considered important. No newspaper was 
published in Morgan during this period. A search of the historical collections 
of the University of Utah Libraries failed to reveal any further information 
on this medical school which antedated the founding of the University of Utah 
School of Medicine by some 25 years. 

A letter written to the publisher of the Morgan County News, the weekly 
newspaper currently published in Morgan, brought only three responses—this 
in spite of the fact that the editor gave it front-page play with a two column 
by seven-inch article. A town reunion was held shortly after publication of the 
request. At this gathering of old-timers the Medical College was a major topic 
of discussion. Very few had even heard of the school, and those who had 
heard of it knew nothing about it save that they had heard that there had been 
one. So little had been thought about it that even the compilers and editors of 
a town history, then in preparation, had no information on the college.’ 


* Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay, 1959. 
1 American Medical Directory, Medical School Key Table, inside front cover. 
* ibid, p. 44. 
3 Durrant, Mrs. Don. Personal communication. 
1 
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The key to the story of the Medical College of Utah was finally located with 
the assistance of the Historian’s Office of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints (Mormon Church). The Historian’s Office has, since early pioneer 
days, been compiling The Journal History of the Church, an unpublished loose- 
leaf collection of newspaper clippings. Each day articles considered to be of 
importance to church history are clipped from the newspapers and are pasted 
on legal sized linen sheets which then are placed in looseleaf binders. Each 
article is indexed on 3 x 5 inch cards. A search of these cards disclosed five 
articles clipped from the Salt Lake Daily Herald during July and August, 
1882.4 This now defunct newspaper has been considered by many Utah his- 
torians to be of minor importance. The story of the ‘“‘Medical College of Utah”’ 
turned out to be a graphic demonstration of the power of a newspaper, even a 
minor newspaper, in a frontier territory. 

The chapter on medical education of Miss Blanch Rose’s thesis, The History 
of Medicine in Utah, develops the theme of the growth of “‘Mushroom” or 
“Diploma Mill” medical colleges in the United States. She states her wonder 
that Utah was successful in not being afflicted with this plague, then adds: 
“However, it would appear that she did not completely escape a medical 
college. In 1883 [sic], the Medical College of Utah, was established in Morgan 
City. This school operated for two years, 1883-1884 [sic]. It graduated one 
class, 1884 [sic]. Practically nothing is known about this school by any of the 
present practitioners of medicine in Utah, except that it lasted less than two 
years, and turned out one graduating class. One wonders what prompted a 
group of doctors to establish a medical school in such an out of the way place, 
except the possibility of developing a reputation or in the hope of financial 
gain.”® Miss Rose documented her source of information as ‘Personal inter- 
view with Dr. C. C. R. Pugmire, Salt Lake City, formerly of Morgan, Utah.” 
Doctor Pugmire is deceased since the thesis was written in 1939, 

Miss Rose questioned why a medical college should have been established in 
“such an out of the way place.” But was it really “out of the way”? Hundreds 
of people travel through Morgan each day and although not as many travelled 
through in 1882 as do today it still had many visitors. Morgan is on the main 
trenscontinental line of the Union Pacific Railroad and is only 24 miles east 
of Ogden, the junction of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads. 
It is also on U.S. Highway 30 S, one of the most heavily travelled transconti- 
nental highways. It is 41 miles from the Wyoming border and is the first town 
of significant size the westward-bound traveller entering Utah through Weber 
Canyon reaches. Salt Lake City is but 42 miles southwest. Twelve miles up 
Weber Canyon, at the hamlet of Henefer, the Mormon Trail, over which 
thousands of emigrants travelled, leaves Weber Canyon to follow the Donner 
Cutoff through East Canyon over Big and Little Mountains and down into 


4 The Journal History of the Church, July 27, 28 and 30, and August 3 and 26, 1882. 
5 Rose, Blanche, The History of Medicine in Utah, p. 141. 
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Emigration Canyon to Salt Lake Valley. Through Morgan itself passed the 
Hastings Cutoff trail to California. Thousands of forty-niners travelled through 
what was soon to be Morgan. From its very founding, Morgan has been on or 
near the main transcontinental pathways, and yet this sleepy-looking little 
farm town gives the impression to visitors that, if they blink while passing 
through, they will miss seeing it. 

The founder of the Medical College of Utah anticipated Miss Rose’s ques- 
tion, why the school was located in Morgan. In his “Third Annual Announce- 
ment” which was reprinted in the Salt Lake Herald he states, ““The College was 
started in the belief that there was both a practical and necessary call for it. 
Morgan City was selected as its seat on account of its beautiful surroundings, 
in the midst of one of the most picturesque mountain sceneries on this con- 
tinent.’’® He was correct in both of his premises. 

The westbound traveller coming into Utah from Wyoming cannot help 
being impressed by the beauty of the Morgan City locale. He approaches 
Morgan through Echo Canyon with its brilliant red cliffs and buttes. (It was 
along these cliffs that the Mormons set up their defenses against Albert Sidney 
Johnson’s invading army during the “Utah War” of 1857-1858. And Johnson’s 
Army was not able to pass through Echo Canyon until peace had been nego- 
tiated.) At the confluence of Echo Creek and Weber River is located Echo 
Dam, with its picturesque mountain lake, one of the early reclamation projects 
of the United States Government. The Weber River, which rises high in the 
Uinta range alternately passes through rocky gorges and canyons and mead- 
owed mountain valleys. Just east of Morgan it passes through a rocky gorge 
with an unusual outcropping of vertical rock strata known as the ‘“Devil’s 
Slide.” The beautiful Morgan Valley opens just below the Slide. West of Mor- 
gan the river passes through “Devil’s Gate,” a gorge with walls so sheer and 
narrow that they frightened the Donner Party into back-tracking up Weber 
Canyon and into hacking their own cutoff through the mountains, a delay 
which contributed enormously to their downfall. The Morgan Valley is sur- 
rounded on all sides by the majestic Wasatch range of mountains. To the 
west is Bountiful Peak, to the northwest, Mount Ogden. It is a mountain 
paradise. Dr. Frederick S. Kohler was surely justified in his opinion. 

The agitation for the formation of a medical school which finally culminated 
25 years later in the foundation of the University of Utah School of Medicine 
justifies Dr. Kohler’s assertion that a medical college was needed. 

In spite of its beautiful surroundings and its location on transcontinental 
routes, Morgan City was a poor choice as a location for a medical college. The 
town, which had a population of 333 in 1890, did not have the population to 
support a medical college. The doctor opened his course with about six stu- 
dents in the first session.’ The second session probably had about the same 


6 Salt Lake Daily Herald, July 27, 1882. 
7 ibid, August 3, 1882 
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number. Great plans were made for the third session, but fate deemed that it 
should never be held. 

The history of Utah is inextricably entwined with that of the Mormon 
Church. The Mormons settled Salt Lake City and Utah. Towns like Morgan 
were founded by settlers assigned by the leaders of the Church to establish a 
community. Morgan itself had been founded under the direct leadership of 
Jedediah Morgan Grant, first counselor to Brigham Young in the presidency 
of the Church. In 1880, less than 20 years after it was settled, Morgan was very 
heavily Mormon. Dr. Kohler, a devout Presbyterian, was one of the very few 
non-Mormons. 

Each Mormon community was presided over by a Bishop, an appointee of 
the church leaders in Salt Lake City. He was ordinarilly chosen for his abili- 
ties, leadership, knowledge and wisdom. These abilities, of course, varied with 
the man but as a whole the Bishops were the outstanding individuals of the 
community. Each community had a right to reject its Bishop. In fact, once 
each year a special “‘Ward Conference” was held for the specific purpose of 
giving the community the opportunity to formally accept or reject the Bishop. 
Very rarely, however, was a Bishop rejected. 

When Dr. Frederick S. Kohler entered Morgan it was only natural that he 
should approach the established community leader and other substantial 
citizens to tell them of his desire to form a medical college. The Bishop fre- 
quently headed community organizations other than the church “Ward,” and 
apparently he approved the establishment of a medical college. Thus, the 
first president of the Medical College of Utah was the Bishop of Morgan 
Ward, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, William M. Parker. Dr. 
Frederick S. Kohler was dean of the faculty.® 

The incorporation agreement filed in accordance with Utah Territorial Law 
was brief: “Know all men by these present, that we, whose names are hereby 
affixed, have associated ourselves together for the purpose of establishing in 
the City of Morgan, Territory of Utah, in accordance with the laws of said 
Territory an institution with corporate power and collegiate power to confer 
the degree of doctor of medicine, for the purpose of medical education by pro- 
viding for courses of lectures and other methods of instruction, have associated 
ourselves for the period of twenty-five years under the name and style of 
Medical College of Utah. At a meeting held in the office of the Z.C.M.I. on 
Saturday, January 31st, 1880 at 2:00 o’clock P.M., all the members were 
present. Bishop W. M. Parker was elected president and Anthony Peterson, 
vice president, and James M. Mason was elected secretary. Should a vacancy 
occur in the board it may be filled by an election of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers, which shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of any business 
meeting relating to the institution. Done at the City of Morgan, in the County 


* ibid. 
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of Morgan, Territory of Utah, this the 31st day of Jan. 1880. Signed W. M. 
Parker, A. Peterson and J. H. Mason.’” 

It is significant that the incorporation meeting should have been held in the 
office of the Z.C.M.I. This organization, Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Insti- 
tution, had been organized eleven years before when trouble between Mormons 
and non-Mormon business men came to a head in Utah. The Mormons had felt 
that the gentile (non-Mormon) businessmen were being unfair to them. They 
also felt that these businessmen were the core of a bitter attack by gentiles 
against their church and its “peculiar institution,” polygamy. In order to free 
themselves from dependence upon those whom they deemed to be their enemies 
the Mormon Church established a rival mercantile institution. A branch of 
Z.C.M.I. was established in nearly every Mormon town. These branches lasted 
for only about 10 to 15 years, the length of existence varying with the situation 
in the town in which the branch was established.'® Z.C.M.I., however, continued 
after the demise of its branches and is today the largest department store in 
Salt Lake City and the largest wholesaler in Utah. Z.C.M.I. was the prestige 
point in Morgan. The doctor had chosen wisely if he hoped to obtain community 
support. 

Shortly after the organization meeting a circular containing the following 
statement was issued: 

Bp. W. M. PARKER Jas. M. Mason 

President Vice-Pres. 

A. PETERSON, Secrelary 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF UTAH 


Morgan City, Morgan Co., U. T. 


The regular lectures in this institution will commence on Wednesday, 
March 10th, 1880, and will close about the last of June. The second regu- 
lar course will commence Nov. Ist, 1880, and continue sixteen weeks. 

Fees: Matriculation, $5.00. Tickets, term $80. 

The graduation fee is twenty-five dollars. 

The location is a favorable one in the midst of one of the most beauti- 
ful mountain regions on the continent (Weber Station, U.P.R.R.) 

For further information apply to 


F. S. KonLer, M.D. 

Dean of the Faculty." 
Mr. Samuel Francis, a resident of Morgan, reported to the Salt Lake Herald 
in August, 1882, that about six students attended throughout the first session.” 


9 ibid. 

10 Berrett, W. E. and Burton, A. P., Readings in L.D.S. Church History 
" Salt Lake Daily Herald, op. cit. 

12 ibid. 
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The names of the students of the first session are unknown except for Mrs. E. 
Rich. The third announcement lists ten matriculates, one from Idaho, six from 
Utah (all from Morgan or nearby towns), two from Pennsylvania, and one 
from Iowa." Mr. Francis disclaimed the presence of the matriculate from Iowa 
and one of the matriculates from Pennsylvania in Morgan City at any time 
from 1880 until July of 1882. 

The 1882 announcement also lists four graduates: E. Rich, Idaho; J. F. 
Costello, Pennsylvania; B. Rush Kohler, Pennsylvania; and D. J. McCauley, 
Iowa." No information is presently available about Costello and McCauley. 
These were the two whom Mr. Francis claimed were never in Morgan. Were 
these ‘paper’ diplomas? Between June and November, 1880, Dr. Kohler went 
East to Vevay, Indiana, where he had formerly practiced, and purchased a 
skeleton for use in his classes.!* Did he teach these two on this trip or before he 
came to Utah and then later issue them diplomas? These are the mystery 
graduates of the Medical College of Utah. 

B. Rush Kohler is identified as Benjamin Rush Kohler, a son of the dean. 
Young Doctor Kohler later attended Western Reserve University School of 
Medicine, Cleveland, Ohio, where he obtained another medical degree. He 
then returned to his home in Reedsville, Pennsylvania, and practiced until his 
death, December 2, 1932.* 

The other graduate for whom information is available was “Mrs. E. Rich.” 
Mr. Francis identifies her as Mrs. Rich of Bear Lake County, Idaho, and states 
that she had been a practicing midwife for a number of years previous to her 
attendance at Morgan.” Bear Lake County, Idaho, did have a midwife named 
Mrs. E. Rich. She was Emeline Grover Rich, fifth wife of Apostle Charles 
Coulson Rich, one of the ruling Quorum of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. 

Dr. Kohler had a prize pupil in Emeline Rich. Not only was she an outstand- 
ing student, but as a wife of an Apostle she was one of the select social group 
of Mormondom. An Apostle’s wife was looked upon with great respect by 
other Mormon women, even, or especially, if she was one of six wives. Paris, 
Idaho, is located 130 miles north of Morgan just north of the Utah border. 
When Charles Coulson Rich and his wives led Mormon settlers into the Bear 
Lake country it was thought to be entirely in Utah; a survey made a few years 
later, however, established that the dividing line between the two territories 
split the lake almost in half. Thus Utah’s Richland County (now Rich County) 
was divided to form Bear Lake County in Idaho. In these two counties Eme- 


13 ibid. 

14 ibid. 

16 The Vevay Reveille-Enterprise, September 5, 1929, p. 8. 

16 Kohler, Mrs. Florence B., Lewistown, Pennsylvania. Personal communication. 
17 Salt Lake Daily Herald, op. cit. 
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line Rich practiced her medicine. Those who remember her remember her as a 
competent healer. Emeline Rich was awarded her degree at the end of the 
first session, according to Mr. Francis. A granddaughter of Charles Rich 
states that she never remembers “‘Aunt Emeline” using the title, Doctor,'* but 
John Henry Evans’s biography of Charles Coulson Rich states that Emeline 
practiced medicine in Bear Lake country for many years.’ 

Dr. Kohler prepared an announcement of 1882 which revealed great plans. 
It listed a faculty of four, himself as professor of anatomy and surgery and 
diseases of women and children in addition to being dean of the faculty; his 
son, B. Rush Kohler, as professor of chemistry and materia medica; a S. W. 
Howard, M.D., as professor of the practice of medicine and physiology; and 
Emeline Rich, M.D., as professor of obstetrics. Samuel Francis states that 
William Howard was unknown in Morgan County. Perhaps he was scheduled 
to come. 

The third session of the Medical College never was held. It was scheduled to 
begin August 2, 1882. In July one of the announcements of the College fell into 
the hands of the Salt Lake Herald. The newspaper reprinted the announcement 
with a scathing denunciation in which it intimated that it had investigated the 
College with the help of the local practitioners of medicine in Salt Lake City.” 
Three days later the Herald published a rebuttal from a Morgan citizen. The 
citizen was none other than Bishop William B. Parkinson, Bishop of the North 
Morgan Ward, one of the most influential persons in the community." Readers 
of his rebuttal who took a second look at the previous article could plainly see 
that this same Bishop was listed as a matriculate of the Medical College. 
“In answer to your query of yesterday, viz.: ‘What is it?’ in regard to the 
institution (well known in these parts) ‘““The Medical College of Utah,” I must 
truly say I am surprised at the ignorance manifested on your part in relation 
to the existence of this institution. If you really were in ignorance about the 
matter, why did you not apply to the president, secretary, or any of the trus- 
tees, who by the way are all bona fide residents, and honorable men in our 
community, or the matriculants, for information, which would have been given 
with pleasure? You can rest perfectly at ease. This institution is gotten up for 
the purpose of educating our people in the profession, thereby preventing so 
much cutting and quacking as heretofore existed in our country...” The 
Herald published Bishop Parkinson’s letter but retaliated with a scathing 
editorial twice the length of the letter which said, in part, “Bishop W. B. Par- 
kinson, of North Morgan Ward, is given space in this morning’s HERALD to 
say some good things about Dr. Kohler and his ‘Medical College of Utah,’ 


18 Rich, Edith, Salt Lake City. Personal communication. 
19 Evans, John Henry, Charles Coulson Rich, Pioneer 

20 Salt Lake Daily Herald, July 28, 1882 

21 ibid., July 30, 1882 
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and also to exhibit his want of manners, which latter does in the coarse [sic] 
and ungentlemanly tone of his communication... We have been expecting 
some such letter as Bishop Parkinson has written, but did not look for it to 
come from a bishop, with his full title set out to add to its authoritative char- 
acter; and layman as the HERALD is it makes bold to suggest that the bishop 
has blundered this time if never before.” Perhaps the readers of the Herald 
observed that the pot was calling the kettle black because the Herald certainly 
used the type of language that would make the Bishop stand up and defend 
his school. 

The confidence of the town in its school was shattered. On August 3, one 
day after the session was scheduled to start, the Herald published another 
editorial and the lengthy letter from Mr. Samuel Francis, a Morgan resident. 
Both were extremely critical of the school. On August 26 the Herald published 
the following editorial, “Dr. Kohler, the head and front of the pretended 
‘Medical College of Utah’ at Morgan City has left the country and gone to 
Denver. His departure was somewhat precipitate, occurring before the 
HERALD had gotten through talking about him and his college. The doctor 
was entirely too tenderhearted. If he were engaged in no wrong doing he cer- 
tainly ought not to have fled when he was mentioned in the paper, and if his 
college were regular and legitimate he shouldn’t have been ashamed of having 
the world know all about it. There is no disgrace in being principal of a Medical 
College. When the HERALD exposed the ‘Medical College of Utah’ it had no 
intention or desire to drive Dr. Kohler out of the territory. Our only purpose 
was to warn the public, both in Utah and out, against an institution that 
showed crookedness on its face, and to prevent the sale of bogus diplomas of 
the Dr. Buchanan order. The doctor having admitted guilt by fleeing and 
letting his college collapse, we are not sorry ;that Morgan has lost its doctor 
and its medical institution that, according to some of their too enthusiastic 
dupes, were going to do so much to revolutionize the practice and price of 
medicine. Morgan may meet [sic] a doctor, but the county can afford to get 
along without a physician who engages in business that cannot be talked 
about.” 

Victory for the Salt Lake Herald seemed complete. Kohler was gone and so 
was the Medical College of Utah. Did the Salt Lake Herald do a service or a 
dis-service to its Territory? But was it complete victory? Did the Herald drive 
Dr. Kohler from the Territory? He may have gone to Denver in August of 
1882. Probably the editorial campaign of the Herald had driven away the few 
students that he had. But Dr. Kohler remained a resident of Morgan until 
July or August of 1887, five years after the Herald campaign. He continued to 

2 ibid., August 26, 1882 

%3 Jordan, John W., History of the Juniata Valley, New York, Lewis Historical Publishing 
Company, 1913. v. 2, p. 563 
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teach, but now his emphasis was on midwifery and was not aimed at producing 
doctors. It is claimed that more than twenty midwives were trained by him in 
these later years. When he left Morgan in 1887 he moved on to Nampa, Idaho, 
where he became one of the town’s leading citizens. He died January 1, 1908. 

Dr. Frederick S. Kohler was born December 18, 1836, in Milroy, Mifflin 
County, Pennsylvania. He attended public schools in Milroy and then spent a 
year or two at Dartmouth College. In 1860 he graduated with the M.D. degree 
from the Eclectic Medical College of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. He was 
later commissioned an Assistant Surgeon in the Twenty-first Regiment of 
Pennsylvania Cavalry. After the Civil War he returned to Pennsylvania and 
settled in Reedsville where he practiced for twelve years. In 1872 he decided 
to take another course in medicine and chose the Medical College of Ohio, 
Cincinnatti, where he graduated in 1873. He located at Mount Sterling, Ohio, 
for a short time, but moved on to Vevay, Indiana, where he practiced until 
1879 when he moved on to Morgan City.” 

Did Dr. Kohler make an honest mistake in choosing Morgan as a place to 
establish his college and then find he was not able to get others to help him 
teach or was he simply planning just another diploma mill? Was the campaign 
of the Herald justified? Perhaps Samuel Francis was right when he said, “TI 
do not impugn the motives of Dr. Kohler. I believe him able to fill the chair he 
occupies in the Medical College. He is naturally unassuming, has a good 
reputation as a doctor, and those who attended his lectures say he is an able 
teacher, and high up in his profession. He certainly had no fraudulent intention 
in giving birth to the ‘Medical College.’ His strong inclination to be a teacher 
of his profession undoubtedly led him to overlook the greatness of the under- 
taking and its injurious consequences to the profession.’ 

One question that will never be answered is the effect that the Medical 
College would have had on Utah if it had continued. 

At least one individual was profoundly influenced by Dr. Kohler’s teaching. 
Shortly after the Medical College of Utah closed its doors Bishop Parkinson 
resigned his position as Bishop of the North Morgan Ward and went to Chicago. 
In 1883 he received his degree as a doctor from Rush Medical College. He later 
received another medical degree at the University of Louisville and returned 
to Utah to practice at Logan. 

The whole story of the Medical College of Utah may never be known, but 
at least we now know that it was founded January 31, 1880 and that it sur- 
vived until August, 1882. We know the names of the four graduates it claimed: 
Emeline Grover Rich, Benjamin Rush Kohler, J. F. Costello, and D. J. 
McCauley. At least one more student, William B. Parkinson, later received 
his medical degree. Finally, we know the immediate cause of its demise. Whether 
or not the school would have existed much longer is questionable, but the death 


* Salt Lake Daily Herald, op. cit. 
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knell was tolled by a vigorous campaign by a small frontier newspaper, The 
Salt Lake Herald. 
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The Discovery of Insulin* 


By W. R. Feassy, M.D. 


Medical Historian for Canada 
Toronto, Canada 


Tu material presented here on the discovery of insulin is possible because 
of access to most of Banting’s writings and to all the private papers and docu- 
ments relating to this period of Charles Best’s life. This has provided knowledge 
and a perspective that is unique, and objective. 

Toronto was a muddy village little more than a hundred years ago; in some 
spheres, nevertheless, Canada grew up very rapidly, and the contribution 
made by the discovery of insulin was measured not only in the relief of hu- 
man suffering and the prevention of death, but in the great impetus it gave to 
medical research and teaching in this anu other medical centres of the world. 


BACKGROUND 


In order to place the steps in the discovery of insulin in their proper per- 
spective, it is important to picture the City of Toronto as it was in the early 
1920’s, v hen Banting and Best conducted their epic studies here at the Uni- 
versity. These convention sessions take place in a room that epitomizes that’ 
period in Toronto’s history; the King Edward Hotel was built in 1911, named 
for the sovereign of the day, King Edward VII, and was enjoying its heyday 
after the First World War. It has had its face lifted since those days, with a 
new lobby and some paint here and there, but nothing can really hide the great 
rococo pillars, the elaborate plaster work, the massive oak beams (hidden under 
paint), great crystal chandeliers, the high ceilings, and the Edwardian touches 
which still linger. Toronto was, in the early twenties, just emerging from the 
Edwardian period, and the streets were still thronged with young men in 
uniform or wearing ex-service badges. Toronto was then a city of only 200,000; 
its streets were peopled with creatures in those strange costumes of the early 
twenties (or late fifties); the street cars clanged up and down the centre of 
the roads. But on Sundays it was very much quieter, even, than it is to-day! 
Toronto was then known as the “City of Homes,” as the “City of Churches,” 
and some unkind people occasionally cast the epithet at her lofty head— 
“Toronto the Good.” Indeed, as some one put it, Toronto was a provincial 
university town with aspirations toward industry, situated philosophically 


* Read at the 58th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, June 15-19, 1959, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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somewhere between Edinburgh and Manchester, but geographically located 
on the edge of an undeveloped wilderness. 

In the heart of this relatively quiet North American little city was situated 
the University of Toronto, which is the focal point for our story. It was a 
prosperous university that had survived early strife and now was composed of 
a series of amalgamated colleges, with a strong sectarian background. Its 
Medical School was the result of forty years of rivalry between two schools; 
the end product was a progressive and adventurous school with a fine new 
hospital and a basic science building, strongly resembling a factory, with 
patches of Byzantine decoration plucked from the architect’s bag of tricks. 

In the Medical School there was a fine faculty and among them was J. J. 
R. Macleod, Professor of Physiology. He was a dapper, frail little Scot, who 
spoke with a strong Scottish burr. He was the author of a first-rate text of 
physiology, thick and imposing, that had already run into several editions. He 
was the head of a busy department, with a heavy schedule of undergraduate 
teaching and an active postgraduate programme; he had a keen interest in 
carbohydrate metabolism. Having come from Aberdeen, and having been a 
professor of physiology at Harvard, Macleod had already acquired an inter- 
national reputation and was greatly respected by his colleagues in the Medical 
Faculty and by his students. 

THE Key Ficures 

In order to trace the events with true perspective, a look back to the turn 
of the century to the end of the great Victorian era is helpful. Two figures 
emerge and the threads of their lives become so bound together during the 
summer months of 1921 that they form the main design in the tapestry of 
these events. Frederick Grant Banting was born near a small Ontario town 
located some sixty miles north of this city. His parents were farmers and they 
were good, God-fearing folk, who hoped that their son would enter the min- 
istry. He tried to follow their wishes, but, when it became evident that he was 
unhappy, they acquiesced to his decision to enter medicine. He completed his 
medical training and was among the hundreds of young doctors who went 
overseas with the Canadian Expeditionary Force where he saw active fighting. 
Among his most vivid recollections were those of his service in France. At the 
beginning of the Second World War, in the Fifteenth Canadian General Hos- 
pital of which Banting was pathologist (although it was evident that a person 
with his international experience would soon be taken for more specialized 
duties), the officers enjoyed his stories. 

Of many tales of his experiences, told during those days of 1939, his account 
of the last cavalry charge in France is the most vivid: “TI was located in a little 
gully, close to a hillside, crouching in my First Aid Post, waiting for the casual- 
ties that we knew must come after the charge had taken place. There, at the 
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bottom of the slope, hidden in some light cover, the horses and their riders 
stood quietly, waiting for the signal to charge. The clear notes of the bugle 
sounded—horses and riders swept upwards towards the crest of the hill. The 
spotter aircraft hovering overhead must have been in instant touch with the 
German batteries beyond, for suddenly the hill was a thundering hell, with 
screaming horses, dying men and geysers of mud and torn flesh. It was evident 
to the commander that the charge was a senseless waste of men, and the re- 
treat was sounded. Immediately, the horses and riders still intact wheeled and 
charged down the hill. Just at that instant a shell burst beneath a horse, thrust- 
ing it with its rider high into the air. The rider came down on his shoulder a 
few yards from the horse. The horse came down on all four feet, quivering and 
shaking; he evidently heard the retreat and was wheeling with the other horses 
to charge down the hiil when suddenly he stopped, with the shells dropping all 
around him, trotted back to his prostrate rider, nuzzled him until the rider 
dragged himself up onto the horse’s back, and then, with the shells falling like 
hail, he galloped with his rider safely on his back to the security of the cover 
at the base of the hill. I shall never forget that scene, nor the devotion it 
indicated between that horse and his rider.” This story emphasizes some 
characteristics that mark Banting out as different from other people; he was 
intensely sentimental; he loved animals and he had a vivid way of portraying 
events. 

When Banting returned from his service as a medical officer he had consider- 
able experience in surgery and was much interested in orthopaedics. He spent 
some time working at the Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto, where he 
came in contact with some men who were doing outstanding work in those 
days, such as F. N. G. Starr and W. E. Gallie. When in due course it became 
necessary for him to make a decision about his future, he decided to be a spe- 
cialist in orthopaedic surgery, and he set up practice in the City of London in 
Western Ontario. Like many other young doctors, he found that patients were 
not lined up waiting for him, so he filled in his hours with a teaching job in the 
Department of Anatomy and in the Department of Physiology at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario. 

Some recent television productions,' and a film produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada,? have told the story of his great idea. It is like this: 
In October, 1920, late at night, preparing some lecture notes on the physiology 
of the pancreas, he was reading an article by Moses Baron in Surgery, Gyne- 
cology and Obstetrics. He conceived the idea that night while he was asleep: if 
the external secretion of the pancreas could be eliminated, some mysterious 
“X” substance might be identified, and this was the substance that would 
prevent or cure diabetes. The mere putting forward of this idea was revolu- 

' The Discoverers. 

2 The Quest. 
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tionary, because even the great expert on carbohydrate metabolism, Professor 
J. J. R. Macleod, wrote in the fourth edition of his textbook that “the pancreas 
might be the seat of a hormone to control diabetes, but that it was more likely 
a detoxifying centre.” 

The other thread for our story is the life of Charles Best. It was early in the 
last year of the nineteenth century that Charles Best was born, the son of a 
medical practitioner in a very small village on the Maine-New Brunswick 
border. Charles Best’s father was an outstanding character, who not only 
practised medicine for over fifty years in West Pembroke, but insisted on taking 
all his patients across the border to the hospital at St. Stephen, New Bruns- 
wick, which he considered very much better than the one closer at hand. 
Charles Best grew up in this medical atmosphere, and at an early age drove 
in the horse and buggy or in the cutter with his father to make calls in remote 
country areas. At an early age he was called upon to assist at surgical opera- 
tions, performed in the kitchens of Northern Maine and New Brunswick. He, 
too, was caught up in the activities and events of the First World War, and 
his university education at Toronto was interrupted by a period of military 
service, when he went overseas with an artillery regiment. His natural strength 
—he is tall and muscular in build—and his keen intelligence soon singled him 
out for promotion and he returned at the end of the war as a company sergeant- 
major to resume his studies in physiology and biochemistry at the University 
of Toronto. 

Best is represented in many accounts of the discovery of insulin as “‘a young 
medical student who assisted Banting’’; from the facts related it will be clear 
that when he and Banting began to work together, he was a graduate of an 
honour course in a first-rate department of physiology, with all the current 
biochemical and physiological techniques at his fingertips. He had already 
participated in scientific research and had been a teacher and demonstrator in 
the department during his final year. All evidence points to the fact that he 
was considered a brilliant student and a competent research worker. That he 
was young in years (he was only 22) does not mean that he was not mature; 
he had a medical background; he had already operated a seagoing business as 
a boy on the Atlantic seaboard; he had served as an officer with the Canadian 
Army, and, in short, had gathered a wealth of experience far beyond his years. 
He was popular and energetic; he played golf, managed a baseball team, and 
had many friends, one of whom became his fiancée that summer. It is quite 
evident that, far from being a junior partner in the insulin studies, Best was a 
key contributor, and Banting always insisted in all his statements about this 
period that he and Best were completely equal partners in this great discovery. 

It was in the last months of Best’s final year in the Honour Course in Physi- 
ology and Biochemistry that Professor Macleod mentioned one day the possi- 
bility that some research would be conducted on the pancreas that summer. He 


‘ 
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invited those who were interested to talk to him about these experiments, 
because the young surgeon from London who was interested in doing them 
would require an assistant. Best was keenly interested, not only because he had 
already made some fundamental experiments in the production of diabetes, 
but because a paternal aunt had died in his home a few years before. Inciden- 
tally, this lady, who was a graduate of the Massachusetts General Hospital 
was one of Elliot Joslin’s early patients, and his records, which I have examined, 
indicate many interesting details about her condition. It was the slow and pain- 
ful death she suffered that acted as a stimulus to Charles Best’s interest in this 
problem. 

When Banting and Best met there was an instant bond between them. They 
were both direct, straightforward men, the one seven years older than the 
other, but they had both served in the Canadian Forces and both had a keen 
interest in medicine. Both had a strong motivation for the study of diabetes; 
Banting had lost a childhood friend at an early age, when she died of diabetes 
mellitus. They agreed that they would begin work the day after Best com- 
pleted his final examinations. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


It was on the morning of May 17, 1921 that these two young Canadians 
began to work, seated in the Medical Library of the Department of Physiology 
at the University of Toronto. Their first task was to study the literature, and 
one can imagine the medical librarian of the department in those days helping 
them down with the bound volumes of the archives of physiology. They made 
a thorough study of the French, German, American and British literature, and 
there can be no doubt that they were familier with all of the work that had been 
published up until that time. It was not encouraging information, and less 
enthusiastic men might have been discouraged and put off onto other subjects. 
Nothing discouraged them, and they were soon hard at work pursuing the 
theory which had resulted from Banting’s contemplation of the secretion of 
the pancreas. The theory was wrong, but it drove them to make the experi- 
ments which resulted in the production of insulin—something that experienced 
research workers had failed to do. 

The operating room was a tiny cupboard in the attic of the Medical Building; 
it is still visible today. It had not been used for many years before Banting and 
Best invaded it and it was covered with dust and dirt; the cabinets were full of 
unused instruments, the table was old and decrepit. Their first task was to 
scrub down the walls and the floor thoroughly with antiseptic solutions and 
good soap and water. They were busily and happily engaged in this occupation, 
for there were no assistants, when an irate gentleman bounded up the stairs 
from the floor below. The scrubbing materials had trickled through the flooring 
and his ceiling was coming down below! But the operating room was soon in 
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order and their animals were properly operated upon and placed in the animal 
room next door. There were no attendants to provide the meat and to clean 
the metabolic cages; Banting and Best did this work themselves, and it must 
be stated here that a great deal of the work fell to Charles Best. It was planned 
that they would tie off the pancreatic ducts of some animals and then leave 
them for six weeks so that certain tissue, the acinar cells, would degenerate. At 
the end of six weeks the animals were opened, and it was found that many 
troubles had developed. in brief, the efforts up to that point were unproductive. 
They began again, tying off ducts by another method, and they continued with 
their biological assays of the pancreatic glands through the heat of a torrid 
Toronto summer. 

Another problem arose in the establishment of experimental diabetes. In the 
latter part of the nineteenth century the technique for performing a pancreatec- 
tomy had been described by Hédon; it was a complicated two-stage operation. 
Banting had tried to use this method, following some suggestions by Professor 
Macleod, but they soon discovered that it was not satisfactory; the animals 
were prone to develop infection. It was not long, therefore, before Banting, the 
wartime surgeon, was removing the pancreas from his experimental animals in 
one stage. 

There were two very depressed young men in the first week of August, 1921, 
on the second floor of the Medical Building at Toronto. Their animals were 
dying of infection. Day after day they made extracts of the pancreas of each 
dog whose pancreatic ducts had been tied off; the tissue was ground in a mortar 
and pestle with cold Ringer’s solution, filtered, and injected intravenously into 
other animals that had been made diabetic by the removal of the pancreas. At 
first there was no evidence of change in the blood-sugar level of the diabetic 
animals; various adjustments were made to the solution which they were mak- 
ing from the pancreas, but the results were not encouraging. On the night of 
August 14 to 15, 1921, however, the tide turned; there was a distinct lowering 
of the blood sugar in a diabetic animal. The technique by which this extract 
had been made was carefully reviewed and more extract was made with further 
successes all through that week. It was at this juncture that Banting and Best 
became sure that they had discovered the mysterious ‘“X”’ substance which 
they now called “isletin.”” They were subsequently persuaded to change this 
name to “insulin.” 

The time and the dogs allotted to Banting and Best had long since run out. 
As the month of September rolled around they repeated the experiments and 
continued to evaluate their results, until they were absolutely certain that they 
had indeed found the mysterious substance which would lower the blood sugar 
and would prevent death from diabetes. Their excitement and jubilation can 
scarcely be described! 
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DovusTs AND REVISIONS 


Professor Macleod had been absent in Scotland since early in June and the 
two young workers had continued throughout the summer months with no 
supervision and no contact with any member of the Department. It is quite 
fair to state that they made their experiments and their discovery completely 
as a result of the hypothesis put forward by Banting, with the equipment and 
the animals allowed them by Macleod and with their own efforts, unaided by 
any other person or assistant. The reactions to the discoveries made by the two 
young men during the summer months were various. The most significant was 
that of the Professor. It must be remembered that he was a professor of the old 
European school, that the head of the department was the Director, with 
a capital “D”. He very much doubted that these two young inexperienced 
workers had been able to discover anything that had been overlooked by 
experienced workers in European and American universities for twenty years. 
Therefore, he asked them to repeat their experiments. On many occasions they 
obtained the same satisfactory results. 

At this stage there developed a conflict of personalities which resulted in un- 
happy days for all concerned. Banting was much irritated by Macleod’s doubt- 
ing attitude, but instead of withdrawing and retreating, he demanded more 
experimental dogs and more assistance. Meanwhile, Best decided to carry on 
some graduate studies and to teach in the Department of Physiology. Banting 
had accepted an appointment in the Department of Pharmacology in order to 
live, but the professor had allowed him all the latitude necessary to carry on 
his insulin studies. But as Macleod became more critical Banting withdrew tem- 
porarily, and became depressed. One of the most touching incidents in the 
story of the discovery of insulin occurs late in the year, when Charles Best 
went to Banting while he was suffering from fits of depression. Banting was so 
irritated and annoyed by Macleod’s constant questioning, that, instead of 
carrying on his studies, he was thinking of leaving for South America and an 
oil company job. He told Best to go back to the laboratory and carry on, but 
Best said flatly, ‘Fred, if you go, I go!” Banting so admired and trusted Best 
and his judgment that he did return to the laboratory, and as a result their 
work was carried through to a splendid conclusion. 


FOETAL PANCREAS 


Now that a successful extract had been produced, the young workers began 
to cast about for practical sources of this lifesaving material. Their study of the 
literature led them to an article by Laguesse, which indicated that foetal pan- 
creas might be a source. Best went to the abattoirs and removed foetal pancreas 
under fairly sterile conditions, extracted it with acidified ethyl alcohol, and 
filtered it, and injected it intravenously in dogs with great success. It was this 
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material that led to the subsequent use of adult beef pancreas in the same way, 
thus making the discovery not only brilliant, but practical and available for 
application. 


First CLINICAL TRIALS 


Late in the year 1921, it was so obvious that insulin had been discovered that 
papers about it were presented before the Physiological Journal Club in Toronto 
and, in February, 1922, at the Toronto Academy of Medicine. Banting and 
Best both took part in the programmes and the excitement knew no bounds. 
Shortly after this, announcements were made in the press, and at once pressure 
was exerted on all those in authority to save the lives of the thousands of 
diabetics who were at that moment dying all over the world. The problem be- 
came so large that Professor Macleod began to cast about for a means of pro- 
viding expert assistance with the project. It was at this juncture, early in 1922, 
that Professor J. B. Collip, on leave from his department of Biochemistry at 
the University of Alberta, and working in the Department of Pathological 
Chemistry at Toronto, approached the young workers on insulin and asked if 
he might join them. 

Banting decided that it was of great importance to see that the extract that 
he and Best had provided was the first to be used upon a patient in Toronto. 
They used material which had been prepared by extracting a foetal calf pan- 
creas, tested it on themselves, and then gave it for use on a young boy called 
Leonard Thompson at the Toronto General Hospital. January 14, 1922, was 
the date of this first use of insulin in a human diabetic. It produced a marked 
lowering of the blood sugar and abolition of the sugar appearing in the urine. 
Unfortunately, because of the serious nature of Leonard Thompson’s diabetes 
and because of some sterile abscesses, the injections were not continued at that 
time, but subsequently his diabetes was brought under control in the way 
originated by Banting and Best. Meanwhile, Professor Collip was extending 
the techniques for producing insulin and for a time during January and Febru- 
ary, 1922, several diabetics were treated successfully with the insulin he pre- 
pared. 

In February 1922, however, when the demands for insulin were increasing 
and the whole world was waiting for the dying diabetics to be saved, the method 
for preparing insulin failed. No one ever understood exactly why this occurred, 
but the delicate techniques used to produce small amounts apparently failed 
when applied to large production. Later the explanations for this failure became 
obvious, but at this time it was a disaster that was inexplicable. At this time, 
also, differences of opinion arose between the principal actors in this drama, 
and, as a result, Professor Collip left to take up other duties. Banting opened 
an office for clinical practice on Bloor Street, West, not far from the University, 
where he saw hundreds of diabetic patients who thronged to the city from this 
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and other continents. Meanwhile, Charles Best, aged twenty-two, was ap- 
pointed Director of Insulin Production at the Connaught Laboratories. He has 
stated in his private memoirs that he has never worked so hard in his life; day 
and night he struggled with the problem of producing insulin by the techniques 
which he and Banting had used in the autumn of 1921. Gradually, with the 
development of a wind tunnel and new evaporation systems and by the applica- 
tion of important principles developed by Professor Collip, he was, in fact, able 
to supply ever-increasing amounts of the precious substance to Dr. Banting. 
Patients were being flown in from South Africa, from Washington, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, in fact from all corners of the globe. One patient was the daugh- 
ter of the Chief Justice of the United States; the patient from South Africa 
was a little boy who was dying; another was a teen-age boy from Chicago, who 
lived to become a professor of distinction in one of the large American univer- 
sities. Gradually the technique for the treatment of diabetes was standardized. 
In the wards of the Toronto General Hospital and of the Christie Street Vet- 
erans’ Hospital in Toronto, the clinical methods were improved, and by May 
of 1922, the flow of insulin from Charles Best at the Connaught Laboratories 
was assured. 


PoINTs OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO MEDICAL LIBRARIANS 


Many of the misunderstandings about the discovery of insulin might have 
been avoided had better use been made of the medical literature at the time. 
It was regrettable that the first published statement about the preparation of 
insulin appeared under the names of Banting, Best, and Macleod. (1) The first 
formal presentation was made by Banting and Best before the Physiological 
Journal Club at the University of Toronto on November 14, 1921, but it was 
never published as it should have been. The second public presentation occurred 
at the meeting of the American College of Sciences in New Haven, between 
Christmas and New Year’s, 1921. Banting and Best were told that they could 
not present this paper without a member of the association as sponsor, there- 
fore, although the summary of the paper which was submitted for publication 
in the Transactions contained their names, the final published version appeared 
over the name of Banting, Best and Macleod. In fairness to the latter, it should 
be stated that he,agreed with European professors that the publication of work 
from his department should bear his name. He genuinely felt that he had 
planned and directed the work, but the record shows that the idea was Ban- 
ting’s; that Macleod never sympathized with it and gave it mo encouragement; 
and that Banting and Best were responsible for the production of insulin, for its 
extraction from dog pancreas or from foetal beef pancreas, and for its extraction 
from adult beef pancreas. They devised acid cold sterile extraction and finally 
demonstrated insulin repeatedly on 72 dogs over a period of four months before 
anyone else had anything to do with the project. More recent statements and 
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publications notwithstanding, the world must recognize that the two young 
research workers achieved the discovery of insulin and its application to canine 
and human subjects in the summer and autumn of 1921. 

When Banting received the Nobel Prize in 1923 with Macleod he, at first, 
refused it because Best had been left out. Later his friends persuaded him to 
accept it, but he wired to Dr. Joslin: “At any meeting or dinner please read 
following I ascribe to Best equal share in the discovery hurt that he is not so 
acknowledged by Nobel Trustees will share with him. Banting.” This was 
read out at Harvard where Best was addressing the Medical School. The meet- 
ing broke up in thunderous applause. No one has ever doubted the complete 
partnership of Banting and Best in the discovery of insulin. Without Banting 
there would have been no attempt; without Best, there would have been no 
discovery that summer and during the critical early months of 1922. 
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Canadian Milestones in Medical Research* 
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Bove a cursory survey of medical research in Canada reveals two impor- 
tant facts: (1) It is all relatively new and recent. (2) Important developments 
and discoveries have been so numerous, particularly in recent years, that it is 
impossible even to mention them all in a brief lecture, to say nothing of assign- 
ing to each its proper importance. The great changes which have occurred in 
less than half a century may be illustrated in several ways. For example, just 43 
years ago the Government of Canada established an Honorary Advisory Coun- 
cil for Scientific and Industrial Research. The first chairman was Dr. Archibald 
Byron Macallum, who was then the Professor of Biochemistry in the University 
of Toronto, the first Professor of Biochemistry, I believe, in Canada. Dr. 
Macallum himself might well be regarded as the first milestone of medical 
research in Canada. He was the first medical doctor in Canada to devote him- 
self exclusively to teaching and medical research in a preclinical science. He was 
also the first graduate of the University of Toronto to receive the Fellowship 
of the Royal Society of London. 

The Honorary Advisory Council under the chairmanship of Dr. Macallum 
“expressed its embarrassment at having undertaken to coordinate scientific 
research in a country so backward in scientific matters that there was little to 
coordinate. There were few research laboratories and only a few workers; per- 
haps some fifty men in the whole of Canada were competent to carry on real 
research.” f A start, however, had been made. The Honorary Advisory Council 
has grown in a relatively few years into the great institution now known as the 
National Research Council of Canada. The Medical Division of the National 
Research Council which is now a major factor in the distribution of funds for 
medical research in Canada, began in 1938 as the Associate Committee for 
Medical Research, under the guidance of Sir Frederick Banting. 

Many important events, however, had occurred in medical research in 
Canada between the turn of the century and 1938. Some were dramatic. Others, 
which were equally important perhaps, quietly prepared the way for future 
development. 


* Read at the 58th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, June 15-19, 1959, 
Toronto, Canada. 

+ Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences. Kings’s Printer, Ottawa, 1951. 
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In 1903, a new building for the Faculty of Medicine of the University of 
Toronto was opened by Sir Charles Sherrington. It contained laboratories 
which at that time seemed rashly extravagant. They were to be the scene of 


important events to come and are still in active use. In the early 1900's, a num- 


ber of young Canadians had felt the urge to follow careers in medical research 
and were preparing themselves with postgraduate studies abroad. 

One of these was John G. FitzGerald. After spending several years in Europe 
and in the United States, he was appointed, in 1913, Associate Professor of 
Hygiene in the Faculty of Medicine of the University of Toronto. He set him- 
self immediately to the task of developing a serum institute in the University 
to conduct research in immunology and to produce antitoxins. An Antitoxin 
Laboratory was established officially in the Department of Hygiene on May 1, 
1914, in the subbasement of the medical building. It was an undertaking which 
was both ambitious and unconventional. [It might well have failed if the First 
World War had not occurred opportunely to emphasize the need for such an 
organization in Canada. 

The survival of the little enterprise was guaranteed when, in 1917, Colonel 
(later Sir Albert) Gooderham presented to the University of Toronto a farm 
complete with buildings including a laboratory constructed at his own expense 
for the use of the Antitoxin Laboratory. At Colonel Gooderham’s request, the 
new facilities were called the Connaught Laboratories. Later the name was 
extended to include the laboratories on the University Campus as well as the 
establishment in the country. Much later, in 1945, the name of the whole 
organization was lengthened to Connaught Medical Research Laboratories, 
and so it stands at present. Under three different names and over a period of 45 
years the Laboratories were responsible for many important developments in 
medical research, particularly, but not exclusively, in the realm of preventive 
medicine. During the early years of the Laboratories, notable contributions 
were made to the control of meningococcal infections, and to the development 
and improvements of antitoxins and toxoids. With these developments are 
associated the names of J. G. FitzGerald, D. T. Fraser, and P. J. Moloney. 

Soon after the discovery of insulin by Banting and Best, the Connaught 
Laboratories entered an endocrine phase. On January 1, 1922, Mr. Best joined 
the staff and directed the development of the production of insulin on a large 
scale. Later, as Dr. Best, he became an Associate Director of the Connaught 
Laboratories. From his department there emerged over the years a series of 
important developments. For example, after many years of study, Dr. D. A. 
Scott discovered that insulin could best be crystallized as a salt of zinc. This 
led to the present method of producing the purest insulin in the form of zinc 
insulin crystals, and to the development later of various forms of long-acting 
insulins. Drs. Scott and Charles, under the stimulus of Dr. Best, developed the 
first methods of producing heparin on a large scale. Heparin is being used 
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widely and increasingly for the treatment of thrombotic conditions including 
coronary thrombosis. 

Turning now to events elsewhere in Canada, we find that in 1924, Dr. J. B. 
Collip, who was then Professor of Biochemistry in the University of Alberta, 
reported the isolation of the hormone of the parathyroid glands, Parathormone. 
Although this substance is seldom used therapeutically now, its discovery shed 
light on the mechanisms by which the level of calcium in the blood is controlled, 
and stimulated many fruitful researches. Soon after this event, Dr. Collip 
moved to McGill University in Montreal and there conducted a series of bril- 
liant researches in endocrinology. One of these may be recalled with special 
interest because of subsequent events. 

In 1933, Dr. Collip separated and identified the hormone of the anterior part 
of the pituitary gland which stimulates the adrenal cortex. We now know it 
under the name of corticotropin or ACTH. At that time no one knew what to 
do with it. It was not until cortisone came into general use, many years later, 
that it seemed desirable to produce ACTH on a large scale for therapeutic use. 
It was a means of making patients produce their own cortisone by stimulating 
the activity of the patient’s own adrenal cortex. 

At about this time, in the early 1930’s, Dr. Collip recruited the services of a 
young endocrinologist, Dr. Hans Selye. Dr. Selye soon launched a series of 
researches which broke all established rules of procedure in endocrinology. He 
was interested less in producing new substances than in producing new ideas. 
He directed his attention less to specific mechanisms of action of hormones, 
and more to nonspecific reactions to injury. His ideas were elaborated over the 


years in a prodigious series of publications. Some scientists found his ideas 


baffling and irritating; others found them enormously stimulating. New con- 
cepts like alarm reaction, and general adaptation syndrome, were added to the 
vocabulary of science under the broad label of stress. The prolific studies and 
writings of Selye have intluenced medical thought in our time to an incalculable 
degree. 

Now we should turn again from the abstract to the concrete; from the 1930’s 
to the 1920’s; and from Montreal to Toronto. 

Soon after World War I, a Department of Pharmacy and Pharmacology was 
established in the Faculty of Medicine, in Toronto. The first professor was 
Velyien E. Henderson. He chose as a major interest the study of anaesthetics. 
He was fortunate in having as an enthusiastic collaborator W. Easson Brown, 
an anaesthetist of adventurous temperament. Their co-operative studies which 
continued for more than a decade were remarkably productive for the advance- 
ment of the art and science of anaesthesia. Their names are associated in many 
publications and with the introduction of ethylene and propylene as anaes- 
thetics. Later the team was joined by a chemist, G. H. W. Lucas, who prepared 
for them cyclopropane. After suitable tests, Dr. Brown in 1929 anaesthetized 
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Dr. Henderson with cyclopropane and thus launched this agent which is still, 
probably, the most widely used of the gaseous anaesthetics. 

These few examples of pioneering accomplishment form a very incomplete 
list of the contributions of Canadian scientists to the exciting events of medical 
progress between the two world wars. One more should be mentioned, the 
invention of the electron microscope under the direction of Professor E. F. 
Burton in the Department of Physics of the University of Toronto. I remember 
Dr. Burton scolding the Faculty of Medicine, more in sorrow than in anger, for 
its lack of imagination in failing to find uses for this powerful instrument. Lack 
of cash had something to do with it, too! A remarkable feature of all the re- 
search in the 1920’s and 1930’s was that it was accomplished with almost no 
official sources of financial support. The builders of the new medical schools 
during the first three decades of the century had wisely provided space on a 
remarkably generous scale for preclinical research, but there was practically no 
full-time research staff. Research was a spare-time activity of teachers. Equip- 
ment and supplies were largely what could be justified as necessary for teaching. 
Extras often were provided from the professor’s own pocket; so too, in many 
cases, were the journals and books so necessary for research. 

After the discovery of insulin and when it became widely known that there 
was literally no money available to pay Dr. Banting while he was conducting 
his important researches, a public appeal was made for funds for medical re- 
search. As a result, the Banting Research Foundation was established in 1926. 
From the income of the funds collected the Banting Research Foundation has 
made grants each year in support of medical research throughout Canada. The 
sums available for distribution by the Foundation seem very small now. They 
seldom exceeded $35,000 a year. Until the establishment of the Associate Com- 
mittee on Medical Research of the National Research Council in 1938, these 
were almost the only funds available in Canada to supplement the budgets of 
teaching departments in the Canadian university. Then came World War II 
and with it enormous changes in the status of medical research in Canada. 

Under the aegis of the National Research Council, associate committees were 
established for Aviation Medicine, Naval Medicine, and later for Army Medical 
Research. Research units were established in each of the armed services. The 
programs were co-ordinated and financed to a large extent by the Committees 
of the National Research Council. The names of Sir Frederick Banting, Dr. 
C. H. Best, Dr. Duncan Graham, and Dr. J. B. Collip figure prominently in 
the operations of the research units and committees. For several years the con- 
tributions of these units, and the supplementary activities in nearly all the 
medical schools in Canada, provided an unprecedented flow of information and 
invention for the benefit of the war effort of the Allies. During those years be- 
fore and immediately after the entry of the United States into the war, a steady 
stream of visitors from the Armed Services of the U.S.A. to our medical research 
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units testifies to the leadership which we were contributing in the fields of mili- 
tary medical research. For example, I mention briefly the studies of Dr. W. R. 
Franks on the effects of centrifugal force on the human frame. These led to 
his development of the Franks Flying Suit which was designed to prevent 
blackout. After many modifications by many workers, this kind of equipment 
became standard for all fighter pilots. 

The successes of medical research in Canada during the war and the great 
economic growth of Canada during and after the war have changed the picture 
enormously. Government contributions to medical research have been expanded 
through many agencies in addition to the National Research Council. Some of 
these are the Defence Research Board (which was formed after the war); the 
Department of Veterans Affairs; the National Health Program with its several 
systems of grants. Many new private agencies for the support of medical re- 
search have been formed. It is estimated that in 1958 more than $6,000,000 
were distributed to universities as grants for medical research. This does not 
include the expenditures in many departments and agencies of government in 
their own establishments or in private and commercial organizations. One 
might ask a little uneasily whether adequate returns are being achieved by all 
these expenditures. Are we justified in asking for more and more? Should any 
limit be set on this seemingly boundless expansion? 

These questions can be answered, I believe, in detail and at length, but this 
is not the time or place to do so. In a relatively free economy and a political 
organization such as we enjoy, natural checks and balances are a fairly reliable 
safeguard. By this I do not mean the operation of blind forces, but the decisions 
of large numbers of responsible men and women setting their own goals and 
making their own decisions with the means available to them. As to the benefit 
of our energetic activities since 1945, a few examples must suffice. 

The cobalt bomb, not for military use but for the treatment of cancer, comes 
to mind, because just a few weeks ago I saw such a unit installed in Athens. 
It had been produced by Atomic Energy of Canada. The first cobalt beam 
therapy unit was installed in Saskatoon in 1951. It is always a delicate problem 
to assign honour for a development in which many persons contribute ideas 
and expert design. Undoubtedly, however, the greatest credit for this invention 
should go to Professor H. E. Johns, who was then Professor of Physics in the 
University of Saskatchewan, and to Dr. T. A. Watson of Saskatoon, the clini- 
cian who pioneered its use. 

With one more example, I will conclude. It is illustrative, like the previous 
one, of the growing complexity and expense involved in major projects of 
medical research. It is the development of Salk poliomyelitis vaccine and the 
subsequent modifications to this important addition to the medical armamen- 
tarium. This accomplishment, as most of you know, was made possible by 
organization and financing of research on a scale of unprecedented size for many 
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years by the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis of New York. We are 
proud to claim an important share in this magnificient co-operative enterprise. 
Under the direction of my predecessor, Dr. R. D. Defries, the Connaught 
Medical Research Laboratories shared in the early research and notably in the 
development of production, since most of the virus fluids which were made into 
the Salk vaccine used in the successful field trials of 1954 were produced in the 
Laboratories in Toronto. For the successful outcome of the Canadian share of 
the venture, credit should be assigned to many of Dr. Defries’ colleagues, 
among whom are Dr. Raymond Parker, Dr. A. J. Rhodes, Dr. D. R. E. Mac- 
Leod, Dr. Leone Farrell, and Dr. Hilda Macmorine. This recital of names may 
seem tedious, but it should emphasize the point that large-scale organization 
seems more essential than ever for important results in medical research. No 
new principle is involved here, however, because science itself has been defined 
as “organized knowledge.” 

No one, I am sure, is more conscious of this truism than is the librarian. 
Without the systematic organization of librarians and libraries, the growth of 
science would long since have choked itself in chaos. The fact that the organiza- 
tion of libraries has grown apparently without direction, guided by common 
aims and logic rather than by compulsion, is food for hopeful thought in these 
turbulent days. It should serve to remind us that even with the growing impor- 
tance of organization, individuals, and individuals only, generate the ideas and 
supply the skills which make science grow. 
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I APPRECIATE very much the privilege of speaking to the Fifty-eighth An- 
nual Meeting of the Medical Library Association which has been good enough to 
set as its theme, “Canada’s Contribution to Medical Progress.” This morning, 
you heard the dramatic story of the discovery of insulin and some of Canada’s 
contributions to medical research; later on in the programme you will hear of 
other special contributions. It is clear that Canadian Medicine is established 
on firm foundations and is forward looking without losing sight of today’s 
main duty of bringing the best we know to the care of the sick. 

Joyce Kilmer in the poem “Roofs” wrote ‘They say that life is a highway, 
and its milestones are the years.” In the conviction that the life of medicine is 
a continuing process, and that all we are today is dependent upon our pred- 
ecessors, I propose to travel the highway of medicine quickly, tracing the 
course from its rough and narrow beginnings, outlining the major circumstances 
which caused it to bend or turn, and stressing that its steady improvement and 
present efficiency are, in the main, due to the labours of countless men and 
women who did its daily work, sometimes at the cost of their lives, unsung and 
unknown except to the narrow circle of those they served. 

Medicine, like any profession, is influenced by the age in which it labours and 
must adapt to the needs of changing times and conditions. The French regime 
in Canada presented its own problems; the period during which British Colonial 
life struggled into flower posed new challenges and offered new opportunities; 
and the century since Confederation has seen remarkable development with the 
application of new views on disease, new challenges met, new opportunities 
grasped. 

Let us begin at Quebec over four centuries ago. There, in the fall of 1535, 
close to the Indian village of Stadacona, the followers of Jacques Cartier had 
built a palisaded fort during his up-river exploitation to what is now Montreal. 
The palisades might have been impregnable to the Stone Age neighbours at 
Stadacona, but they were no barriers against the rigours of the bitter Canadian 
winter which inflicted intolerable miseries on the unprepared French. Man 


* Read at the 58th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, June 15-19, 1959, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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after man went down with a malignant form of scurvy. Of 110 settlers, 25 died; 
and the majority of the survivors, swollen, blotchy, and weak, were scarcely 
capable of attending to their own wants. They were saved only by the ob- 
servant Cartier, who found out that the Indians had a remedy for the disease, 
a decoction of an evergreen called Ameda. In six days the company consumed 
all of the brew from an evergreen as large as a French oak, and their health was 
restored. Cartier’s description of the disease and of the autopsy performed on 
one of the victims was said by Maude Abbott to deserve a place among classics 
in the history of medicine. 

This is the story of the first successful treatment of disease, a mal de terre, 
affecting Europeans in Canada. It also illustrates some of the circumstances and 
difficulties which were to impede the colonization of Canada—a rigorous 
climate, fatal diseases, and a savage people just emerging from the Stone Age. 
Ali were to influence the course of history; all were to pose challenges to medi- 
cine. 

Years passed before French colonists again braved the tempestuous Atlantic, 
the foggy coasts of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, and the horrors of the 
Canadian winter. With the new settlement at St. Croix in 1604, scurvy again 
was the major cause of failure. Two years later, Samuel de Champlain, prepar- 
ing to winter at the Habitation at Port Royal and aware of the empirical ob- 
servation that a small number of the garrison at St. Croix who had kept physi- 
cally and mentally active during the winter had not fallen victim to scurvy, 
established the Order of Good Cheer. This stimulated his followers to compete 
in hunting and in providing entertainment, for each in rotation was responsible 
for the day’s dinner and the later afternoon and evening festivities. Scurvy was 
controlled though not eradicated; and thus the first permanent white settle- 
ment north of the Spaniards was established. The Order of Good Cheer may 
be said to be the first successful public health venture on this continent. Perhaps 
the surgeon apothecary, Louis Hebert, had a part in advising Champlain. He 
has, however, other claims to remembrance as one of the most prominent of the 
early settlers in Quebec. 

Quebec was settled permanently by Champlain in 1608 and a new era 
dawned—first, an era of discovery and exploration and then one of trade and 
limited colonization in a land of vast size, clothed with forests, traversed with 
rivers, great and small, with innumerable lakes, some as large as seas, and with 
a climate changing quickly from Arctic cold to tropic heat. The settlements 
were small and isolated at the verge of the forests along the river highways. 
The inhabitants knew toil and travail; there was the constant haunting menace 
of attack from the savage and warlike Iroquois; and there was recurring war 
with the English to the South. Despite manifold difficulties, the French extended 
their explorations and established their trade and influence to include first the 
St. Lawrence valley and the Great Lakes and later the whole course of the 
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Mississippi. It was their ambition to contain the much more populous English 
settlements between these river systems and the Atlantic. That they almost 
succeeded is an index of their courage, determination, and imagination, for 
even in 1760, when ‘“‘Half a continent changed hands at the stroke of a pen,” 
there were still only 65,000 inhabitants in New France. We in Canada owe 
much to the alert and inquisitive-minded forefathers of our compatriots in 
Quebec; and for medicine, their hospitals, religious orders, and doctors estab- 
lished exemplary traditions of service, courage, and sacrifice. 

The first missionary surgeon to New France, an adherent of the Jesuit Order 
known as Donné, René Goupil, arrived in Quebec in 1639 and, after three 
years of work among the sick there, was captured while on his way to the 
Huron Mission. After repeated and indescribable tortures, he was murdered. 
He thus became the first of the eight Jesuit martyrs of Canada. 

In 1639, under the patronage of the niece of Cardinal Richelieu, three Sisters 
from Lés Réligieuses Hépitaliéres de Dieppe reached Quebec. They commenced 
work at once with the sick; and this marks the founding of the Hotel Dieu, 
which today continues the tradition of service and sacrifice and takes an active 
part in training nurses and doctors. The grave diseases of the colony were 
scurvy, typhus, smallpox, and gastrointestinal infections, and of course there 
were ordinary infectious diseases, the wounds of war, and the consequences of 
famine. As one would expect, the different epidemics took their toll of nurses 
and doctors. The first physician to the Hotel Dieu was Robert Giffard who 
came to Quebec in 1627. Like many of the doctors in those early days, he took 
an active part in every phase of life in the colony and eventually he became the 
Seigneur of Beuport. One of the most famous physicians was Doctor Michel 
Sarrazin, who came as an army surgeon in 1686 and later returned to France 
for three years to qualify as a physician. Surgeon, physician, and naturalist, he 
advocated the pitcher plant (Sarracenia purpurea) in the treatment of small- 
pox. He was recognized in Europe as an authority on animals and plants 
indigenous to Canada. He died at the Hotel Dieu of a malignant infection con- 
tracted on its wards. An eminent successor, Dr. Jean Francois Gaultier, was 
also interested in natural history; and the wintergreen plant which he dis- 
covered bears the name Gaultheria procumbens. He too, died of typhus in the 
Hotel Dieu. Smallpox inoculation is said to have been introduced into Canada 
at Quebec in 1765; and, while the practice was discontinued after the introduc- 
tion of Jennerian vaccination early in the nineteenth century, it was not pro- 
hibited until many years later. The story of smallpox in the Western hemi- 
sphere to the late nineteenth century is one of tragedy and horror. In New 
France, it was a scourge which had a profound effect on the political and eco- 
nomic life of this continent. Two years before the battle on the Plains of Abra- 
ham, Montcalm reported that there had been 2,500 cases of smallpox in Quebec 
that year. 
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The first known Canadian medical publication was on The Treatment and 
Cure of the Baie St. Paul Disease by Philippe Badilart and was issued in 1785 
by the Government in an effort to control an epidemic which had caused panic 
throughout the country. 

The Hotel Dieu in Montreal was opened in 1644, two years after the founding 
of the city and only ten years after Nicolet had been the first white man to 
enter Lake Michigan and to set foot on what is now Wisconsin. A great tradi- 
tion of service in the face of tremendous difficulties was established and today 
this hospital is one of those prominent in Canada in treating the sick and in 
furthering medical education. Three other hospitals were founded in the French 
regime. The Hépital General de Quebec, the Hotel Dieu in Three Rivers, and 
the Hépital General de Montreal. 

With the advent of the British regime, there was an influx of settlers, first of 
loyalists from the American Colonies and later emigrants from the British Isles. 
These settlers came first to the Maritime Provinces, to the Eastern Townships 
of Quebec, and to what is now Ontario. Following the War of 1812 and the 
Treaty of Ghent in 1814, Canada was free to expand westward, and with the 
added impetus of Confederation in 1867, the West was settled and consolidated, 
the Rockies were traversed by a railroad, and British Columbia won for Canada 
which now had become a Dominion, with the proud motto “A Mari Usque Ad 
Mare.” 

The War of 1812 brought at least one benefit to medicine—the Toronto 
General Hospital. It was founded in 1817 with funds of the Loyal and Patriotic 
Society of York, which had come into being as a result of the war. The first 
building, completed in 1820 at a cost of £3,000, had 70 beds and, from the 
beginning, it both cared for the sick and provided opportunities for medical 
education. 

The winning of the West was characterized by great migrations, both from 
the older parts of Canada and from the British Isles. These imposed severe 
demands on medicine, for the immigrant ships brought to the Atlantic and St. 
Lawrence seaports epidemics of cholera, smallpox, and other infectious diseases. 
An expanding country and a growing population required both more doctors 
and more hospitals; and, as a result, the founding of medical schools and hospi- 
tals occurred in rapid succession after the middle of the century. At Kingston, 
Winnipeg, Halifax, St. John, Vancouver, and Victoria, hospitals were built to 
meet the needs of the time. In 1890 the Calgary General Hospital was founded 
to care for the typhoid epidemic among workers constructing the Calgary and 
Edmonton Branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Five years later, the Ed- 
monton General Hospital was founded. Medical faculties developed in Montreal 
(both French and English), Toronto, Quebec, Kingston, and Winnipeg, to be 
followed with further growth in the twentieth century by Edmonton, Van- 
couver, Ottawa, and Saskatoon. The early part of the twentieth century was 
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characterized by consolidation and improvement of existing institutions and 
by the development of new ones as need arose. Practice in the main was clinical, 
and there were few areas populous enough to provide a concentration of cases 
for narrow specialization. However, the work of Osler during his ten years at 
McGill had been a Canadian contribution to international medicine, and the 
group of unusually able men associated with him all made their contributions 
to teaching and to medicine. 

During the First World War, many Canadian doctors served with the forces 
and were exposed to medical ideas in Great Britain and the Continent. This 
leaven of new ideas had a profound effect upon medical education and practice 
in Canada. In 1919, the University of Toronto established the first full-time 
Chair in Medicine in the Commonwealth and, by the time of his retirement in 
1947, the first incumbent, Professor Duncan Graham, had supplied to practi- 
cally every part of Canada well trained men for special work in internal medi- 
cine. 

Shortly after the establishment of the Chair in Medicine in Toronto, a similar 
Chair in Surgery was instituted. These far-seen moves were to be productive of 
great benefit and, along with the earlier foundation of the special Hospital for 
Sick Children, they provided the Toronto School with the facilities and men 
for the treatment and study of disease and for teaching both undergraduates 
and graduates. 

During this postwar period, special facilities were developed at the Montreal 
Neurological Institute, and the pioneer work of Dr. Wilder Penfield and his 
colleagues gave direction to the treatment and study of diseases of the central 
nervous system. The day to day records of work and observations in wards and 
in operating rooms, carefully and accurately compiled, have proved to be a 
mine of information from which valuable information is still being extracted. 
With the growth of population, other gleaners in this special field have taken 
up work all across Canada and are applying what we already know to the treat- 
ment of disease as well as opening new wells of knowledge. 

In the Winnipeg School, between the wars, there was activity characteristic 
of the vigorous environment of the West. This is perhaps best exemplified by 
the study, teaching, and writing of two expatriate Scots, J. C. B. Grant in 
Anatomy and William Boyd in Pathology. The stones of knowledge cast by 
these able teachers into the pool of Canadian medicine caused powerful ripples 
which have spread to the entire medical world. 

It is evident that I have described but a few of the bays of knowledge filled 
by the rising tide of Canadian medicine and have been able to mention only a 
few of those who made outstanding contributions, either as members of medical 
faculties, as workers in great hospitals, or as pioneer physicians in a new land. 
The hospitals and medical schools are the progeny of our professional ancestors 
who, in the main, practised clinical medicine; they have been fulfilling their 
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objectives as the nurseries for supplying the professional needs of our country; 
and they, with the universities, are the forcing beds in which ideas may germi- 
nate and from which the seeds of new knowledge may be disseminated to the 
profession everywhere. They in their daily work in every community from the 
largest city to the smallest hamlet are expected to apply new knowledge and 
new ideas to help their patients. 

By the outbreak of the Second World War, Canadian medicine was almost 
at the flood of the tide which had started to rise in 1919. War proved a challenge 
which our profession met with credit and upon the return of many doctors with 
ideas cross-fertilized by contact with colleagues of other nations another jump 
forward was inevitable. Increases in population and in natural wealth had made 
specialization a necessity for the efficient distribution of medical care. Univer- 
sities revised their curricula, increased numbers of full-time staff, and clinical 
investigation and basic research were entered into all across the country. There 
was a great increase in hospital and other facilities making the work of the 
general practitioner more effective and more attractive. 

These are some of the milestones in the life of Canadian medicine. It had a 
difficult and precarious birth; it was stimulated by the romance and tradition 
of the French regime; it participated in the excitements of the migrations to 
the West; it recognized its responsibilities to education as well as to the care 
of the sick; it broadened its outlook in two World Wars; and it is now an efficient 
instrument for good work and a worthy memorial to those who contributed to 
its development. 
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M, subject, ‘‘The Contributions of Surgeons to Upper Canada,” imposes 
upon me, as a primary duty, making clear to you just what is meant by Upper 
Canada. Great Britain took over from France, by the Treaty of Paris of 1763, 
all of Canada and all of the territorial claims of France in North America east 
of the Mississippi. Canada then consisted of what we now know as Quebec and 
the Maritime provinces. Its western boundary was a vague line somewhere west 
of the Lake of the Woods. This acquisition by Great Britain was arrived at by 
force of arms. A second Anglo-Saxon invasion, this time a peaceful penetration, 
followed the American Revolution. Many citizens of the new republic wishing 
to remain within the Empire, others because they disagreed with the radicals 
responsible for the revolution, left for England, Bermuda, Florida, and Canada. 
Some ten thousand of these United Empire Loyalists went to the wilds west of 
Montreal, an area which, since the lands to the east of Montreal were known 
as Canada, soon was named Upper Canada. What had been called Canada in 
due course came, therefore, to be called Lower Canada. It has been estimated 
that, by 1795, there were some thirty thousand people of Loyalist stock in 
Upper Canada. 

In 1790, the eastern boundary of Upper Canada was established as the Ot- 
tawa River except for a small region around Montreal. The western boundary 
was not definitely defined. The British North America Act of 1867 formally 
recognized four provinces as constituting Canada, Upper Canada becoming 
the province of Ontario. For our purposes then, Upper Canada includes On- 
tario and an area west of the Lake of the Woods. 

Let us look for a moment at its population. French-Canadian coureurs-de- 
bois roamed its forests and floated along its streams; retired and discharged 
army personnel attempted to wrest a living from the new country; the occa- 
sional Frenchman, often connected with the church, was to be found; the whole 
was added to by a few immigrants from England. This widely scattered popula- 
tion was suddenly augmented by the Loyalists and, as time went on, was added 
to by immigrants from abroad and from the United States of America. 


* Read at the 58th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, June 15-19, 1959, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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There was little in the country to attract well educated people. The life was 
hard. Cabins were small, of logs plastered with clay, and occasionally had a 
stone chimney at one end, otherwise merely a hole in the roof. These were 
scattered over great distances, connected by paths we would not today recog- 
nize as roads. Thus, qualified surgeons, mostly retired army men, could be 
found only in the settlements and many of these, because it proved difficult to 
obtain a reasonable return for their efforts, did not practise. To quote Canniff, 
“nobody above the rank of a cowherd would travel round a circle of forty or 
fifty miles for a pittance,” particularly when one realizes that travel was usually 
on horseback and the return often in goods. Thus adequate surgical care was 
not available to many of the early settlers. 

This led to an influx of quacks, some qualified in one branch of medicine 
only, others having no medical qualification whatsoever. The story of the early 
quacks in Upper Canada forms an interesting episode in our history. Control 
of the practice of medicine was finally achieved in 1819 when a licensing board 
was formed, which took care of these “birds, nest and all” to quote a Toronto 
newspaper of 1838. 

The contributions of many surgeons to the development of their new coun- 
try was made in fields other than surgery. There was Edward M. Hodder to 
whem the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, more than to any other person, owes 
its being. Another, Gerald O’Reilly, was a founder of the Canada Life Assurance 
Company, and James Salmon, besides being instrumental in building a fine 
hospital in Kingston, later became the mayor, and later still gained distinction 
on the Bench. William Warren Baldwin qualified in law and his main contribu- 
tion lay in that field, although his surgical skill was called into play during the 
invasion of York in 1813. Again, John Barnhart became the first warden of the 
county of York. As a result of an act passed in 1793, marriages performed by 
surgeons were recognized as valid. One could go on but I think it is obvious 
that many trained surgeons gave to the new communities intelligent and active 
support in many fields. 

But, of course, many did practise their profession. The first operation re- 
corded in Upper Canada, the removal of a tumour of the neck, was performed 
by James Connor at Adolphustown about 1795. William Charles Wynne, who 
started practise in York, now Toronto, in 1832 was the first to oppose, in On- 
tario, indiscriminate bloodletting as a therapeutic measure. 

One of the early important surgeons was Christopher Widmer. Coming in 1812 
to York, which at that time had a population of 800, he was the only qualified 
surgeon in the capital for the next ten years. Canniff states without qualification 
that Widmer was “unquestionably the Father of Surgery in Upper Canada,” 
and a very skilled surgeon, a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land. To quote Canniff again, Widmer was the “life and soul of the General 
Hospital from its beginning.” He was a member of the Upper Canada Medical 
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Board, a licensing body, from its first meeting in 1819 till his death in 1858, 
and through it helped to bring about improved surgical care in Upper Canada. 
His full length portrait hangs in the College Street Corridor of the Toronto 
General Hospital today. 

William Rawlings Beaumont came to Upper Canada in 1841, and two years 
later became Professor of Surgery in the University of King’s College, now the 
University of Toronto. His forte was the invention, and making, of surgical 
instruments. One of these, an instrument for placing deep sutures, is said to 
have been the origin of the modern sewing machine. 

There is one other early character I would like to tell you about. His name 
was William Dunlop, he was known as Tiger, and his picture hangs in our 
Academy of Medicine. He had a varied and interesting life. He first came to 
Canada in 1813 as an army surgeon. After seeing action at various points along 
the border in 1814, he returned to England the following year. From there he 
went to India. During this period, he spent some time clearing an island in the 
Ganges of tigers, hence his nickname. In 1822, he did some writing for Black- 
woods, and during 1824 and 1825 did editorial work in London. He returned to 
Canada in 1827 and from then on his contributions were mainly literary. During 
the rebellion of 1837, he commanded the “Huron Regiment.” In 1841, he be- 
came a member of Parliament. He appears to have been very much of a charac- 
ter. One of his prize possessions was a tantalus on wheels holding twelve gallon 
bottles, which he called the Twelve Apostles. Paul held the brandy, Peter the 
whisky. The good doctor seems to have been better informed on things spirituous 
than things spiritual since Paul was not one of the twelve apostles. Probably 
the one deed for which he is remembered best is his will. I quote only one of the 
bequests: “I leave Parson Chevasse the snuffbox I got from the Sarnia Militia, 
as a small token of my gratitude for the service he has done the family in taking 
a sister that no man of taste would have taken.” 

Surgeons of Upper Canada made many contributions to education, not only 
as teachers in private schools, some of which were personal ventures, but in 
medical education. The story of medical education in Upper Canada is an 
involved one and is not germane to our talk today. Suffice it to say that in 1850 
there were three medical schools in Upper Canada. We have already mentioned 
Beaumont who was the first professor of surgery in the school that eventually 
became the medical faculty of the University of Toronto. Other names of great 
surgeons are to be found in the record of that institution, e.g. George Peters, 
Bruce Robertson, Alexander Primrose, Clarence Starr, and Roscoe Graham. 
Peters, of whom W. E. Gallie wrote “The best surgeon and the best surgical 
teacher I have ever known,” is remembered for his contribution to the trans- 
plantation of ureters. Robertson is recalled for his work on exsanguination 
transfusion in the treatment of toxaemias. Primrose was a great teacher, having 
been professor of anatomy before becoming the clinical professor of surgery in 
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the University of Toronto. Starr is remembered for his contributions to the 
explanation and control of acute osteomyelitis as well as for his efforts on behalf 
of medical education. Graham, to the best of my knowledge, was the first to 
remove successfully an insulin-producing malignant tumour of the pancreas. 
And, lest my medical friends forget, Banting was a general surgeon when he 
began the work that led to the discovery of insulin. At the time of his tragic 
death, he was a major in the Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps, attached 
to the surgical division of the Fifteenth Canadian General Hospital, a unit to 
which it was also my privilege to belong. 

The contributions of surgeons to Upper Canada in the early days are exactly 
what we would expect from educated men scattered in isolated communities. 
They assumed, or trained for, other professions in addition to their first love 
in order that the community might have law, order, schooling, religious in- 
struction, in a word, those things which gave stability and orderly growth to 
the new world. As conditions improved and urban communities developed, 
universities were founded with their help, and the necessity for them to be all 
things to all men vanished. Surgeons turned their full attention to their profes- 
sion and the evidence of their success, not only in the professional care of 
patients, but in extending the boundaries of surgical knowledge, is becoming 
more apparent day by day. 

A long and twisty road lies behind the Upper Canada surgeons of today, 
back to the striving surgeon active on the licensing board, deeply involved in 
medical education; further back to the surgeon who practised his profession, 
built hospitals, served in politics or on the bench; finally back to the retired 
army surgeon, far from his own kind, lonely in a tiny frontier settlement. 





Canadian Paediatric Contributions* 
to Medical Progress 


By A. L. Cuute, M.D. 
Professor of Paediatrics 


The University of Toronto 
Toronto, Canada 


Or has said ‘To study the phenomena of disease without books is 
to sail an unchartered sea, while to study books without patients is never to go 
to sea at all.” 

As a member of the medical profession, I can assure you, who are medical 
librarians, of the tremendously important part you play in maintaining high 
standards of medical care and in furthering the advancement of medical knowl- 
edge. You are not only custodians of the charts, but master mariners yourselves, 
guiding us through those great seas of medical literature wherein we poor sailors 
of medicine are prone to get hopelessly lost, and without your help would fre- 
quently founder. 

Paediatrics is a relatively new specialty in the field of medicine, although the 
pressing problems to ensure survival of the young have been present through- 
out the ages. In a recent autobiography Dr. Alton Goldbloom, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Paediatrics at McGill, one of Canada’s foremost paediatric educators, 
relates that he was the fourth child born to his parents in Montreal, and the 
first to survive. All previous children in this family died of what we now regard 
as preventable diseases. Indeed, to spare his life from the angel of death, his 
mother figuratively gave him away on the day of his birth, concealed his real 
name, and did not venture to buy him back into the family until the day of his 
marriage. This was the state of paediatrics in Canada’s largest city seventy 
years ago. About this time, in the same city of Montreal, was emerging the 
first medical graduate in Canada to really evince an interest in the problems of 
children. He was Dr. Alexander Dougal Blackader. Dr. Blackader graduated 
from McGill in 1871, but, as his health was not good, he spent a number of 
years after graduation as a ship’s surgeon. This gave him a knowledge of the 
world, and took him to London, where he spent several years in postgraduate 
study. During this time he spent four months at Great Ormond Street Hospi- 
tal for Sick Children. This experience must have influenced him greatly for 
when he returned to Montreal in 1877, he early manifested an interest in chil- 
dren, in the study of whose diseases he was destined to attain great distinction. 

* Read at the 58th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, June 15-19, 1959, 
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Dr. Blackader was one of the first on this continent to insist that diseases of 
children were important enough and characteristic enough to be regarded as a 
specialty. Gradually his views gained recognition and he founded the first clinic 
for children in Canada, at the Montreal General Hospital, only two or three 
months after the first one had been founded in New York. He became, in 1883, 
the first lecturer in Paediatrics at McGill University. In conjunction with his 
American colleagues, Drs. Forscheimer, Holt, Jacobi, Rotch, and others, he 
helped found the American Paediatric Society in 1889, and became its President 
in 1893. When the Canadian Society for the study of diseases in children was 
founded in 1922, he became its first President. He held many other important 
posts, chief of which was Vice President of the British Medical Association and 
President of the Canadian Medical Association. An unusual honour was con- 
ferred upon him in the establishment by the Canadian Medical Association, 
during his lifetime, of the Blackader lectureship in diseases of children, the 
first lectureship in Paediatrics to be established by any national medical asso- 
ciation. But behind the honour, the work, and the teacher, was the man, ever 
ready to respond to a call for assistance, but averse to receiving a fee if the 
appearance of the household suggested the need of economy. ‘“‘My dear woman, 
keep that to buy medicine for the baby,” was his kindly formula of refusal. Such 
was the father of paediatrics in Canada. 

The history of medicine has always been punctuated with major contribu- 
tions from outside the ranks of physicians. Likewise, paediatrics has been ad- 
vanced by physicians who are not primarily paediatricians. Dr. Maude Abbott 
was one of these. She took her Bachelor of Arts degree at McGill University, 
but being a woman, was refused entrance to the medical school, whereupon she 
entered Bishops College, matriculated as candidate for a medical degree in 
1894. This was a roundabout way of saying that she had completed the course, 
but could not be granted the degree because she was a woman. After further 
study in Europe she returned to work in the Pathology Department at McGill 
and was appointed Curator of the McGill museum in 1899. In this capacity 
she became interested in an unlabelled specimen of a three-chambered heart. 
Knowing that Osler, who was then at Johns Hopkins in Baltimore, had used this 
specimen in teaching, she wrote him concerning it. He informed her that Dr. 
Andrew Holmes, who was the first Dean of Medicine at McGill, had written 
up the case. After further searching she found a record of the case in the Trans- 
actions of the Edinburgh Medical Chirurgical Society of 1824. The autopsy had 
been done in 1823 by Dr. Holmes, the year McGill medical school was founded. 
This is an excellent illustration of the value of good medical libraries for it 
stimulated Dr. Abbott’s interest in the study of congenital heart disease, a 
hitherto neglected subject and led her to classify the various anomalies in 
organised fashion. She devoted her life to the subject and wrote numerous 
papers and monographs, of which her Aélas of Congenital Heart Disease is ac- 
cepted as the foundation on which modern cardiology, especially cardiac sur- 
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gery, depends. Paul White, the renowned cardiologist, in writing the foreword to 
her Ailas, states ‘“Semar, Peacock, Rokitavsky and Keith, one after the other 
richly advanced our knowledge of congenital heart disease but it was left to 
Maude Abbott, fired by a spark from Osler, to make the subject one of such 
general and wide-spread interest that we no longer regard it with disdain or 
awe as a mystery of the autopsy table alone to discover and solve. She has been 
the most important of the pioneers in establishing congenital heart disease as a 
living part of clinical medicine.” 

Parenthetically, it is interesting to note that McGill eventually conferred 
upon her a degree in medicine and also its highest award, a Doctor of Laws. 

As frequently happens, one centre starts a project and another picks up the 
ball and advances it down the field. Such was the case with work in children’s 
heart disease. John Keith, from the time he graduated in medicine had a con- 
suming interest in children’s heart disease. Having spent several years in post- 
graduate study at Birmingham under Sir Leonard Parsons, he returned to the 
Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto, where he immersed himself in a study of 
this problem. Even during the late war, which drew him away for a while into 
the Navy, he was able to continue his interest and was able to show the marked 
benefit of the prophylactic use of sulpha drugs in the prevention of recurrent 
attacks of rheumatic carditis. On returning to the hospital, picking up where he 
left off, he developed the diagnostic and research work in the heart clinic. The 
results of his extensive investigations have been correlated with those of others 
and have been published in a volume on heart disease in infancy and childhood 
which is, up to the present, one of the most complete and authentic works on 
this subject. 

Congenital anomalies have always intrigued and interested the medical pro- 
fession and while Dr. Abbott was working out the details of congenital heart 
disease in Montreal, a group of paediatric surgeons in Toronto’s Hospital for 
Sick Children were applying themselves to the correction of orthopaedic and 
other congenital deformities in children. It was during this time that 
Dr. Edward Gallie, who later became Professor of Surgery and Dean of Medi- 
cine at Toronto, developed the living suture for the repair of hernia. He found 
that catgut and other suturing material frequently gave way allowing the hernia 
to recur. He devised a living suture by taking a strip of fascia, the dense white 
fibrous material that ensheaths muscle, and used this material with great suc- 
cess in closing hernial openings. Dr. A. B. LeMesurier, at the same hospital, 
spent years perfecting the operation for hare lip and cleft palate, work which has 
expanded into the Cleft Palate Clinic of the Hospital for Sick Children, prob- 
ably a model of its kind. Here, a paediatrician, a surgeon, an orthodontist, an 
otolaryngologist, a psychologist, and a speech therapist combine to give these 
unfortunate children not only the best cosmetic results but as good a functional 
result as possible. 

It was mentioned earlier that Dr. Blackader, the first physician in Canada to 
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interest himself in paediatrics, had had four months training at Great Ormond 
Street Hospital in London. It was not until 1915, however, that Canada found 
its first fully trained paediatrician in the person of Dr. Alan Brown. He had 
spent several years at the Babies Hospital in New York and a further year or 
two in Germany, confining his studies to the problems of children. On his re- 
turn to Toronto, however, there was no hospital appointment for him. To in- 
dicate the magnitude of the problems faced by the medical profession at that 
time, the infant mortality rate in this city was 155 per 1,000 live births. By 
comparison it is approximately 24 today. Of all the children admitted to the 
infant wards of the hospital, 76 per cent died in hospital, largely from gastro- 
enteritis due to faulty feeding techniques. Dr. Brown with his knowledge knew 
he was capable of reducing this waste by proper methods, but he was strongly 
opposed by the entrenched medical profession of the day. Nevertheless, he 
managed to catch the ear of the chief trustee, John Ross Robertson, a most 
forceful personality. Dr. Brown told Mr. Robertson that if he were put in 
charge of the infant ward he would reduce the infant mortality by 50 per cent 
within a month. Mr. Robertson gave him the opportunity. Dr. Brown was as 
-good as his word, whereupon he was made physician-in-chief of the hospital 
and he immediately began building up the staff with physicians adequately 
trained in children’s diseases. In co-operation with Professor Fitzgerald of the 
School of Hygiene and the Connaught Research Laboratories, he inaugurated 
the programme of wide spread diphtheria immunisation of children, beginning 
in Hamilton and Toronto. The results were so startling that the rest of the 
world was quick to follow. Mass immunisation against pertussis, tetanus, and, 
now, polio, were a natural outcome of this success. Dr. Brown also sponsored the 
development of well-baby clinics in the city. He developed a great teaching 
department which supplied most of the paediatricians across the country for 
nearly a generation. He also encouraged the development of research and sent 
young men away for training and sought funds to carry on their work. 

Dr. Fred Tisdall was one of the young men, recently returned from the First 
World War, who went to Johns Hopkins and worked under Dr. Howland. In 
association with Dr. Kramer he helped develop methods for the determination 
of calcium and phosphorous in the blood. He employed these techniques and 
others in the study of ricketts and nutritional problems, in which he was to have 
a lifelong interest. On return to Toronto he studied the value of various forms 
of vitamin D and showed that in our northern climate natural ultraviolet light, 
the stimulus for vitamin D production in man, was practically nonexistent from 
the months of October to May. Hence the children’s diet must be fortified with 
vitamin D during the winter months. His interest in nutrition spread over into 
the study of the pregnant mother and the effects of poor nutrition on her off- 
spring. One of the pieces of work which not only brought him renown, but 
brought his research department much needed funds, was the development of a 
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balanced precooked cereal which mothers could prepare by simply adding milk 
or water. Through connections with one of the infant feeding manufacturers 
Pablum was born, a great blessing to harassed mothers. who had, heretofore, to 
cook cereal for one to two hours in a double boiler to. prevent it from burning 
and yet to ensure sufficient cooking to make it suitable for infant feeding. 

His consuming interest in nutrition took him into the Arctic and into New- 
foundland where his knowledge brought new help to these remote regions. He 
was recognised as an authority by governments on both sides of the border and 
of the Atlantic Ocean. During the Second World War he had much to do with 
devising rations for various special as well as regular service meals. In addition, 
he was consulted regarding civilian needs during food rationing. Following the 
war he became Director and head of the research laboratories of the Hospital 
for Sick Children. He was instrumental in establishing a number of full-time 
posts for research workers. His greatest energy, however, was spent in raising 
funds for the magnificent, new, six-hundred-bed Hospital for Sick Children 
which we have in Toronto today. Unfortunately he did not live to see its com- 
pletion, for he died of a heart attack the day after the corner stone was laid. 

While it was natural that the two biggest schools in the country should have 
been responsible for much of the teaching and research, still the other schools 
have added to the sum total of the advancement of paediatrics. Dr. Chown in 
Winnipeg has increased our knowledge of erythroblastosis foetalis. He was, also, 
one of the first to prove that in some cases severe anaemia at birth has been due 
to the fact that the infant bled backwards into the mother through a ruptured 
placenta, or, on occasion, one twin has bled into his mate. Possibly his most 
exciting work has been in the tracing down of little known blood groups in the 
Eskimos and North American Indians. By a study of these special groups he 
feels he can help to demonstrate the origins and the route of migration of these 
people from Asia through Alaska and North America down into South America. 
One illustration of this attracted a good deal of attention in the papers a year 
or so ago when a woman in California who needed a blood transfusion badly 
could be matched only by blood from an Indian family in Northern Alberta. 

Dalhousie University in Halifax has recently appointed a Professor of Experi- 
mental Paediatrics. Dr. Cochrane has already made significant contributions to 
our knowledge of idiopathic hypoglycemia. It used to be felt that this condi- 
tion was best treated by a high protein diet. However, Dr. Cochrane has shown 
that casein, the principal protein in milk, and certain other protein products 
may lower the blood sugar sufficiently to cause convulsions. He has also been 
able to show that some of the parents also have lowered blood sugar when fed 
protein materials. This suggests a genetic cause for this condition. 

Canada is a bilingual country and our French confréres have also developed 
large departments of paediatrics. The new St. Justine’s Childrens Hospital in 
Montreal, of some nine-hundred beds, is one of the largest and certainly the 
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most up-to-date in accommodation and equipment of any children’s hospital. 
Under the leadership of Dr Frappier, they have confirmed the usefulness of 
B.C.G. vaccine, which was originated in France, as a means of protecting young 
children from tuberculosis, especially those who were exposed to it in their own 
families. 

Since the end of the last war three new medical schools have come into being 
in Canada and the older ones have grown and added greatly to their facilities. 
There have been built two large new hospitals for children in Montreal and a 
new two-hundred-and-fifty-bed children’s hospital in Winnipeg, and enlarged 
hospital accommodations at Edmonton and Vancouver have been provided, 
in addition to the fine new hospital at Toronto, which has already been men- 
tioned. There has been a marked increase, also, in the research work of these 
institutions. At the Hospital for Sick Children, for example, our budget for re- 
search has already passed the half-million dollar mark. Our studies here em- 
brace a wide variety of subjects. Our virus laboratories, under the direction of 
Dr. Rhodes, contributed considerably to the development of nutrient materials 
for the growth of tissue cultures which in turn were responsible for making polio 
vaccine possible. 

Dr. McLean, who has recently assumed the leadership of our virus laboratory, 
succeeding Dr. Rhodes, has isolated Coxsackie B5 from a number of patients 
who were suffering from myocarditis, thus firmly establishing this organism as 
a cause of certain types of heart disease. He also isolated from a young boy from 
Powassen, who was suffering from encephalitis, a hitherto unrecognised virus 
in North America, which finally has been identified as the Russian spring and 
summer virus. Apparently neither the distant warning line nor the Pine Tree 
Line intercepted this invader! We prefer to think that it is native and should be 
called the Powassen strain. After all, what does Coxsackie, New York, have 
that Powassen, Ontario, hasn’t? 

In the endocrine field Dr. Bailey has shown in a pituitary dwarf that human 
growth hormone has been most effective in causing increased growth of some 
two and one-half inches in three months, whereas there had been less than one- 
half inch in the year previously. It is interesting that most hormones of animal 
origin, for example, insulin, adrenaline, pitressin, are effective inman but growth 
hormone from animal sources has been consistently ineffective. It is only the 
recent acquisition of human growth hormones that has made it possible to 
make a real advance in this field. 

Dr. Fraser has thrown new light on certain cases of resistant ricketts and 
has devised newer approaches to the treatment by the administration of phos- 
phate intravenously. He has, also, further identified abnormal metabolic 
products in hypophosphatasia, a new disease syndrome first described by Dr. 
Rathbun, now Professor of Paediatrics at the University of Western Ontario. 
In this condition the child has practically no calcium in its bones and is first 
cousin to a jellyfish. 
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Dr. Sass Kortsak has been studying the causes of liver disease in infancy 
and childhood and has made some most interesting observations on the in- 
cidence of Wilson’s Disease. In this condition there is a toxic accumulation of 
copper which causes neurological as well as hepatic damage. By means of tracer 
doses of radioactive copper given to these patients and to their parents, he has 
learned much about the nature of this disease. Penicillamine has been used 
with considerable success in removing the excess copper from the tissues of these 
patients. 

The investigation of many other conditions such as nephrosis, leukaemia, 
water-losing nephritis, phenylketonuria, adrenogenital syndromes, are all 
being pursued actively. The genetics department has been most active in 
helping to identify the genetic factors involved in the transmission of various 
diseases such as diabetes mellitus, rheumatic fever, and inborn errors of metabo- 
lism. Research on the surgical treatment of children is also being pursued in- 
tensively, especially in the fields of cardiac surgery and plastic surgery. For 
example, Dr. Farmer has shown the great usefulness of spraying aluminium 
dust into a burn after it has been thoroughly cleansed; this forms a firm, pliable 
crust which protects the area from infection or further trauma until the new 
skin grows in over the burn. 

These are but a few of the many projects going on at the Hospital for Sick 
Children alone. All the other paediatric departments have similar programmes. 
It should be emphasized that most research work today is teamwork. Also, 
we only build on what others have done before, both here and throughout the 
world. Communications are so complete today that one investigator stimulates 
another—though he may be thousands of miles away. Thus it is hard today to 
pick out one person and say he discovered this or that. It is more accurate to say 
that he was the top man on the pyramid and reached the summit by virtue of 
all those who came before him. 

Finally, through the help of the medical librarian who finds the pertinent 
records, the building stones produced by previous workers, the scientist and 
clinician are enabled to make additions to the edifice of knowledge. This leads 
in turn to an alleviation of suffering and the benefit of mankind. 
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A CHECK-LIST of Foreign Directories of the Medical and Some Allied 
Professions, 1930-1940” was compiled in 1940 by Irene Macy Strieby and 
published in the BULLETIN 28: 205-218, 1940. 

This check-list has been a most helpful tool for medical reference librarians 
as well as for physicians and all who have an interest in the international medi- 
cal profession. Unfortunately time and the course of history have impaired its 
usefulness. 

It is the purpose of the present revision to supplement the original check-list 
by incorporating directories of countries which have emerged since 1940 and 
by making the bibliographical changes necessitated by the publication of new 
titles and new editions. Annotations, simple tabulations of content, have been 
included as an aid to persons contemplating acquisition. Prices have been given 
whenever they have been noted on the published work. The revised list is, how- 
ever, less inclusive than the original in that it is limited to the medical profes- 
sion only. An attempt has been made to include all available foreign medical 
directories that are reasonably current and to indicate, for those countries where 
no medical directory has been published, sources of pertinent information. To 
this end, in addition to consultation of appropriate catalogs, information has 
been solicited from national ministries of health and medical associations and 
from the foreign embassies at Washington. 

Nonself-governing nations have been listed sparingly. Those with separate 
United States representation have been included, as have a few others for il- 
lustrative purposes. In general, the medical directory of the mother-country 
contains a colonial section. The British Medical Directory and the British Medi- 
cal Register include the names of colonial physicians but have no geographically 
arranged colonial lists. For many nations of the British Commonwealth the 
best source of information is the government register of practicing physicians 
and surgeons published annually in the local Official Gazette. 

Trade directories of physicians and surgeons of foreign nations are some- 
times available from the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Washington 25, D. C. When available and 
current these mimeographed directories may be procured from the Division 
at $2.00 each. Relatively few trade directories have been issued, however, since 
1952. 

Appreciation is expressed here to all those who so generously responded to 
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requests for information during the preparation of this compilation and most 
especially to Irene Macy Strieby upon whose original inspiration the present 
check-list has been built. 


AFGHANISTAN 


List of Afghan Doctors at the Beginning of 1337 (March 1958). Ministry of Public 
Health, Kabul. 4 1. Typewritten. 

An alphabetical list of 218 physicians, received through the kindness of 
the Director of Public Health in Kabul. 

Roghtia, Monthly Review of the Ministry of Public Health. Publications and 
Health Propaganda Department, Ministry of Public Health, Kabul. Sub- 
scription rate: Kabul, 12 Afg., foreign countries, 2 Dol. 

The first few pages of each issue of this journal are published in English 
and frequently contain information about Public Health physicians. Issue 
for 1956, v. 26, no. 6, p. 1, contains the annual promotion list. 


ALBANIA 
No information is available. 
ALGERIA 


See FRANCE, COLONIAL. Annuaire médical et pharmaceutique de l'Union 
Francaise. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


Instituciones cientificas y cientijicos latinoamericanos. Argentina. v. 1-3. United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Centro de Co- 
operacién Cientifica para América Latina, Montevideo, Uruguay, 1949- 
1952. 

In Spanish. New volumes to be issued from time to time. Each volume 
contains two alphabetical lists: scientific institutions and scientists. The 
list of scientists includes physicians. Data supplied consist of address, 
specialization, qualifications, usually with source and year, appointments, 
publications, and scientific society membership. A subject index to volume 
3 is appended to that volume. 

Quién es quién en la Argentina; biografias contempordneas. 7th ed. Editorial 
Guillermo Kraft Ltda., Calle Reconquista 319-327, Buenos Aires, 1958-9. 
870 p. 

This alphabetical general directory includes biographies of physicians. 


AUSTRALIA 


Medical Directory of Australia, 1957. (8th issuerev. & suppl.] Australasian Medi- 
cal Publishing Co. Ltd., Arundel and Seamer Streets, Gleve, Sydney, [New 
South Wales] 1958. 1268 p. 
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Formerly Knox’s Medical Directory for Australia. Currently revised every 
three years. Alphabetical list of physicians includes university degrees, 
past and present appointments, addresses and telephone numbers. A 
medical gazetteer of every town indicates local physicians. Miscellaneous 
information is appended such as lists of hospital medical officers, public 
health officials, medical school faculties, and members of medical societies. 
Data for Tasmania, the territories, and Pacific islands are included. 


AUSTRIA 


Handbuch fiir die Sanitdtsberufe Osterreichs; Adress- und Nachschlagewerk iiber 
die Sanitatsbehirden, Sanitdtsberufe und Sanitats-Einrichtigung in Osterreich. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Ignaz Stremmitzer und Dr. Joseph Bruzl. Verlag A. 
Géschl & Co., Wien, 1956. 416 p. 

Revised biennially. Geographical lists of practicing physicians, medical 
specialists, and dentists supply addresses and telephone numbers. Special 
symbols used in the provincial register indicate the town physician and 
home dispensary. Lists of health officials, university medical faculties, and 
hospitals are included. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


See BELGIUM 


BELGIUM 


Annuaire de la santé publique et des institutions sanitaires (Jaarboek van V olksge- 
zondheid) Publié avec le concours du Secrétariat de la Féderation Médicale 
Belge. Edition 1957-58. Agences Denis Bodden & Dechy Réunies, S.A., Rue 
du Lombard, 67, Bruxelles. 1262 p. 

Physicians, dentists, and pharmacists are listed geographically. Medical 
specialists are listed by specialization. Information given for physicians 
consists of place and year of degree, address, office hours, specialty, and 
telephone number. An alphabetical index is included. Supplementary lists 
supply data for the Belgian Congo and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 
The volume contains much public health information. Addenda. 

Annuaire médical belge (Congo Belge et Grand Duché de Luxembourg) 32e année. 
La Publicité Médicale, 56 avenue du Roi, Bruxelles-Midi, 1958. 740 p. 275 
francs. 

Revised annually. Data kept current by four annual supplementary 
bulletins. Geographical lists of physicians, pharmacists, and hospitals. 
Medical specialists are listed according to specialization and subdivided 
geographically. Information supplied for physicians consists of year and 
source of degree, address, office hours, specialization, and telephone 
number. An alphabetical index of physicians is included. Appended are 
data for the Belgian Congo and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 
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Groupement des unions professionnelles belges des médecins spécialistes (G.B.S.) 
Annuaire 1957. Verbond der Belgische Boroepsverenigingen van Geneesheren 
Specialisten (V.B.S.) Jahrbuch 1957. 4th ed. The Association, [President: 
Dr. Joseph Massion, 148 Boulevard Brand Whitlock, Bruxelles] 247 p. 

Revised annually. Bilingual: French and Flemish. Subtitle varies. Mem- 
bers of the Belgian societies of medical specialists are grouped by speciali- 
zation and listed alphabetically. Year of diploma, address, and telephone 
number are given. An alphabetical index is appended. 


BOLIVIA 


Guia de profesionales en medicina y ramas anexas. Ministerio de Higiene y 
Salubridad, La Paz, 1946. 143 p. Mimeographed. (Not seen) 
A communication from the Bolivian Embassy at Washington suggests 
that information regarding a current Bolivian medical directory may be 
obtained from the Ministerio de Higiene y Salubridad, La Paz. 
Instituciones cientificas y cientificos latinoamericanos. Bolivia. v. 1. United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Centro de Co- 
operaci6n Cientifica para América Latina, Montevideo, Uruguay, 1950. 99 p. 
In Spanish. Contains alphabetical list of scientific institutions and of 
scientists. List of scientists includes physicians. Information given con- 
sists of address, specialization, appointments, qualifications with source 
and year, publications, and scientific society memberships. A subject index 
is appended. 


BRAZIL 


A communication from the Librarian of the Faculdade de Medicina da Uni- 
versidade de Sao Paulo suggests that information regarding current Brazilian 
medical directories may be obtained from the Departamento Nacional de 
Satide, Rua Rezende 128, Rio de Janeiro, D. F. 


Quem é quem no Brazil; biografias contempordneas. v. 4. Sociedade Brasileira de 
Expanso Commercial, Ltda., Rua Major Diego, 322, Sao Paulo, 1955. 741, 
XXXViii p. 

Revised periodically. Bibliographies of living persons, usually accompanied 
by portrait, are arranged alphabetically within a classified scheme. Phy- 
sicians are listed, p. 9-113. The volume contains an alphabetical name in- 
dex. An appendix lists names of persons included in the earlier editions. 

Instituciones cientificas y cientificos latinoamericanos. Brazil. v. 2-3. United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Centro de Co- 
operacién Cientifica para America Latina, Montevideo, Uruguay, 1950-1951. 

In Spanish. New volumes to be issued from time to time. Alphabetical 
lists of scientists include physicians. Data supplied consist of address, 
specialization, qualifications usually with source and date, appointments, 
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publications, and scientific society memberships. Both volumes contain 
an appendix; volume 3 contains a subject index for that volume. 


BULGARIA 


No information is available. 


BURMA 


A communication from the Embassy of the Union of Burma at Washington 
suggests that information regarding practicing physicians and surgeons in 
Burma may be obtained from The Director, Directorate of Health Services, 
36 Stockade Road, Rangoon. 


Burma Medical Journal; Journal of the Burma Medical Association, 249 
Stockade Road, Rangoon, [Burma] Single issue, K. 1.50. 
Published quarterly. Occasionally includes short lists of Burmese phy- 
sicians. List of members of Burma Medical Association in v. 4, no. 1, p. 
35-43, 1956. Committees of, and participants in, the Fourth Burma 
Medical Conference, 1956, also are included. 


CAMBODIA 


See FRANCE, COLONIAL. Annuare médical et pharmaceutique de l’Union 
Francaise. Indochine: Cambodge. 


CANADA 


Canadian Medical Directory. 3d ed. Ed., W. R. Feasby; Asst. Ed., H M. Bradley. 

Current Publications Ltd., 9 Duke Street, Toronto, Ontario, 1957. 436 p. 

Revised annually. Alphabetical list of practicing physicians supplies ad- 

dresses, source and date of degree, specialty, and appointments. Geographic 

list indicates local physicians. Also included is miscellaneous information, 

such as, lists of health officials, heads of university medical departments, 
medical officers of hospitals and of the National Defense. 


CEYLON 


Ferguson’s Ceylon Directory 1956. 98th yr. Rev. to May 1956. Ceylon Observer 

Press, Lake House, McCallum Road, Colombo, 10. In 3 pts., var. paging. 

Revised annually. Physicians are included in this general directory. Alpha- 

betical register of medical practitioners, with indication of qualifications, 

pt. I, p. 873-887. Full qualifications and source, appointments and address 

are supplied in the General Directory of Addresses, pt. III, p. 1-284. The 

volume also contains lists of qualified practicing dentists, Health Depart- 

ment officials, officers of the Ceylon Medical Association, and the medical 
faculty of the University of Ceylon. 
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CHILE: 


A communication from the Director General, National Health Service, 
states that no medical directory, as such, is published in Chile. However, a list 
of practicing physicians and surgeons is available from the Sub-Department of 
Medical Professions, National Health Service. He also calls attention to the 
following publication of the University of Chile: 


Indice de médicos, cirujanos, dentistas ... desde 1845 hasta el 30 de junio de 
1947 inclusive. Comp. by Pedro Mandiola Gormaz. Editorial Universitaria, 
S. A., Avenida Alameda B. O’Higgins No. 1058, Santiago, 1948. 206 p. (Not 
seen). 

Instituciones cienttficas y cientificos latinoamericanos. Chile. v. 1. United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Centro de Cooperacién 
Cientifica para América Latina, Montevideo, Uruguay, 1951. 177 p. 

In Spanish. Alphabetical list of scientists includes physicians. Data sup- 
plied consist of address, specialization, appointments, qualifications usually 
with source and date, publications, and scientific society memberships. 


CHINA 


The Chinese Medical Directory, 1947. Published by the Chinese Medical As- 
sociation [Tze Ki Road, Shanghai] Printed by Millington Limited (Willow 
Pattern Press) 117 Hongkong Road, Shanghai. 196 p. 

First edition since 1941. Alphabetical list, in Chinese and English, gives 
addresses, university degrees, and appointments of Chinese physicians, 
including those in Mukden and Formosa. Additional lists include officials 
of public health, medical schools, and hospitals. Officers of Chinese medical 
societies are also given. 


COLOMBIA 


Quién es quién en Venezuela, Panamdé, Ecuador, Colombia, con datos recopilados 
hasta el 30 de Junio de 1952. Oliverio Perry y Cia., Editores, Bogota. Colombia, 
p. 521-1060. 


General biographies of living persons, usually accompanied by portrait, are 
arranged alphabetically. Preliminary pages contain a classified index of 
names subdivided by country and profession. 


Instituciones cientificas y cientificos latinoamericanos. Colombia. v. 2. United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Centro de Co- 
operacién Cientifica para América Latina, Montevideo, Uruguay, 1956. 
176 p. 

In Spanish. Alphabetical list of scientists includes physicians. Data sup- 
plied consist of address, specialization, past and present appointments, 
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qualifications with source and year, publications, scientific society member- 
ships. An index to subject fields is appended. 


Costa RICA 


Lista de médicos y cirujanos, incorporades en el Colegio de Médicos y Cirujanos y 
los autorizados para el ejercicio de la profesién, Ano de 1950. Secretaria de 
Salubridad Publica y Proteccién Social, San José. Mimeographed. (Not 
seen.) 

“Cientificos de Costa Rica.”’ In Instituciones cientificas y cientificos latino- 
americanos. América Central. v. 1. United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. Centro de Cooperaci6n Cientifica para Amér- 
ica Latina, Montevideo, [Uruguay] 1954. p. 5-50. 

In Spanish. Physicians are included in the alphabetical list of Costa Rican 
scientists. Information given consists of address, specialization, qualifica- 
tions with place of graduation, appointments, scientific society member- 
ships, and honors. A subject index is appended to the volume. 


CuBA 

Directorio médico-social de Cuba, 1957. Edit. La Milagrosa, Compostela 456, 
Havana. 391 p. 

Revised annually. Alphabetical directory of practicing physicians in Ha- 
vana and Marianao is followed by a geographical list of provincial phy- 
sicians. Information includes address, telephone number, specialization, 
appointment, and, rarely, year of graduation. Some biographical data is 
also given. Professional information included in the Havana list is fuller 
than that given in the provincial lists. 

Instituciones cientificas y cientificos latinoamericanos. Cuba. v. 1. United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Centro de Cooperacién 
Cientifica para América Latina, Montevideo, Uruguay, 1953. 96 p. 

Physicians are included in the alphabetical list of scientists. Information 
given consists of address, specialization, appointments, qualifications with 
source and year, publications, and scientific society memberships. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Adresér Geskoslovenského 2zdravotnictvi, 1948. Published under the auspices of 
and in collaboration with the Ministerium Zdravotnictvi, by Orbis, Prague. 
430 p. 250 Kés. 

Practicing physicians, medical specialists, and physicians employed ex- 
clusively by hospitals are listed geographically for the three provinces of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovenia. The lists are further subdivided by town. 
Data supplied include appointments, address, and telephone number. Mis- 
cellaneous information, such as public health officials, hospital medical 
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officers, and medical school faculties, is also given. Appended are lists of 
veterinarians, dentists, and pharmacists. 

A communication from the Czechoslovak Embassy at Washington states 
that the Czechoslovak Ministry of Public Health has not recently published a 
national medical directory and that no comparable list is available. 










DENMARK 


Den danske Laegestand, 1936-1949. Tolvte Udg. ved Pov] Engelstoft og V. A. 
Fenger. Udgivet af den Almindelige Danske Laegeforening. Jakob Lunds 
Forlag, K¢benhavn. xvi, 840 p. 

Revised approximately every ten years. Biographies, usually accompanied 
by portrait, of living physicians and of those deceased since last edition. 
Supplementary lists follow, including a chronological register of physicians 
graduated from the University of Copenhagen, January 1879-January 
1949, and a list of physicians whose names have changed since graduation. 

Fortegnelse over autoriserede Laeger, Tandlaeger, Dyrlaeger m.fl. i Danmark, 1956 
(sluttet 31 Januar 1956) Udgivet af Sunhedsstyrelsen. I Kommission Hos H. 
Hagerup [Fiolstride 10] Kgbenhavn [K]. Tillaeg... 1957, 261 p. (sluttet 
Juli 1957) 16 p. 

Revised annually. Kept current by supplements. Separate lists of phy- 
sicians, dentists, and veterinarians, arranged alphabetically, give years of 
birth and of examination. Year of appointment of medical officials is also 
given. Brief address is supplied and appointments are usually included. 

Laegeforeningens Aarbog, 1956-1957. 36te Aargang. Afd. II. Redigeret af V. A. 
Fenger. Ekspedition: N. Olaf Mgllers Boghandel, Kgbenhavn, 1956. 1057 p. 

Revised biennially. List of members of the Danish Medical Association 

subdivided into five sections: geographical list of established physicians, 

alphabetical list of nonestablished physicians, physicians in Greenland, 
physician-graduates of the University of Copenhagen practicing outside 

Denmark, medical specialists. A general alphabetical index follows. Data 

include year of degree, qualifications, address, telephone number, and 

office hours. The volume contains much general information concerning 

Danish medical associations, public health services, hospitals, medical 

legislation, 1914-1956, recognized minimum fees, and the medical faculties 

of the universities of Copenhagen and Aarhus. 








































DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 






Directorio médico dominicano. Presentado por el Congreso médico Dominicano 
del Centenario, compilado por el Dr. L. F. Thomen. [Comité Organizador 
del Congreso Médico Dominicano del Centenario] Ciudad Trujillo, Ré- 
publica Dominicana, 1944. 148; 230 p. 

Published especially for the Medical Congress held in connection with the 
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Centenary of the Dominican Republic. Biographies of practicing phy- 
sicians, arranged in alphabetical order, give such information as place 
and date of birth, medical degree and licensure, address and appointments. 
A geographical list follows. Other miscr'laneous information includes 
Department heads of the University of Santo Domingo medical school 
and officers of medical associations. 

A communication from the Secretary, Secretaria de Estado de Salud y 
Previsién Social, Ciudad Trujillo, R. D., states that a new medical di- 
rectory is in preparation and will soon be available. 


ECUADOR 


Guia de médicos y profesiones afines, farmacias, clinicas, hospitales y dispensarios, 
1946. Direccién General de Sanidad, Guayaquil, Ecuador. (Not seen.) 
A communication from the Director General de Sanidad in Guayaquil 
states that a new edition of this directory is in preparation. 


EGYPT 
See UnITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


EIRE 


See IRELAND 


Et SALVADOR 
Nomina de los médicos de la Rep. de El Salvador. |Ministry of Public Health 
and Education] San Salvador, 1958. 13 1. Stencil. 
A list of 470 physicians and surgeons currently practicing in San Salvador 
and the provinces, with their respective addresses and telephone numbers. 
The arrangement is geographical. The list has been received through the 
courtesy of the El Salvadorean Government. 


ENGLAND 


See GREAT BRITAIN 


ESTONIA 


No current information is available. 


ETHIOPIA 

Medical Practitioners in Ethiopia (7th April 1958) 10 |. Typewritten. 
A list of 172 general practitioners, generously made available by the 
Director General, Ministry of Public Health, Addis Ababa. The list is 
revised annually. Arrangement is alphabetical and data include specializa- 
tion, professional status, and address. 
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FINLAND 


Suomen lidkdrien ja hammaslidkdrien luttelo, 1957. Forteckning 6ver 
likare och tandlakare i Finland, 1957. Valtioneuvoston Kirjapaino, Hel- 
sinki. 165 p. 

Revised frequently. Bilingual: Finnish and Swedish. Alphabetical list of 

physicians gives qualifications, appointments, and brief address. An alpha- 

betical list of dentists with brief address follows. Compiled by the State 

Medical Board. 

Suomen lédkérit. Finlands likare. 1957. Toimittaneet—Redigerad av—Per- 
Erik Heikel & Antero Mikkola. Porvoo, Tryckeri- & Tidnings Ab. Helsinki, 
1958. 912 p. 

Revised approximately every five years. Bilingual: Finnish and Swedish. 

Biographies, usually accompanied by portrait, of physicians living in 1957. 

Names preceded by an asterisk indicate incomplete biographies, com- 

piled without co-operation of the subject. Addendum, p. 866-870. Ap- 

pended are several chronological lists: Registered physicians arranged 
according to date of registration, 1899-1957; physicians deceased since 

last edition (1952); physicians deceased, January-September 1958, and a 

list of physicians who have legally changed their names, with reference 

from former name. 


FORMOSA 


See CHINA 


FRANCE 


Guide médical de France, 1958, 4th ed., Editions Corporatives et Professionelles 
de France, 17 rue Paul-Lelong, Paris (II). 144; 608 p. Fifth edition, 1959, 
offered at 1,150 fr. 

Revised annually. Practicing physicians are listed geographically for the 
departments, the colonies, and for Paris and suburbs. Medical specialists 
are further listed according to specialization. Data include year and source 
of thesis, qualifications, specialization, appointments, address, telephone 
number, and office hours. A special feature is a section listing medical 
experts and sworn medical witnesses, and physicians engaged in industrial 
medical practice. Miscellaneous information includes lists of hospitals, 
sanitoria, dispensaries, medical school faculties, and clinical analytical 
laboratories. 

Guide Rosenwald, médical et pharmaceutique. J. Rosenwald, rédacteur en chef. 
Expansion Scientifique Francaise, 15 rue Saint-Benoit, Paris VI, 1958. 1816 p. 

Revised annually. Physicians and pharmacists are listed geographically 
with alphabetical indexes. Those of Paris and environs are also listed by 
street or suburban community and medical specialists are further listed 
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by specialization. List for the Territory of Belfort is appended to those of 
the Département de Yonne. The colonial lists follow. Data consist of year 
of degree, qualifications, address, office hours, and telephone number. 
Also given is miscellaneous information concerning public health and 
social welfare, lists of hospitals with chief physicians, membership of the 
national Academies of Medicine, Surgery and Pharmacy, officers of the 
medical associations, and faculties of the medical schools. A list of prizes 
awarded by the Academy of Medicine is included. Lists for the Principality 
of Monaco follow the listing for the Départment des Alpes Maritimes. 
L’Ordo médical; tableau des corps de santé et dictionnaire des spécialites. 3d ed. 
S.E.D.I. [Société d’Edition et de Documentation Industrielle] 27 rue du 
Mont-Thabor, Paris, I, 1953. 2187 p. 
Revised frequently. Physicians, pharmacists, dental surgeons, and mid- 
wives are listed geographically. Specialists are further listed by specializa- 
tion. Data for physicians include years of birth and of degree, appoint- 
ments, address, telephone number, and specialty. The volume contains 
much additional information such as the organization and personnel of 
government departments and lists of public health and social welfare 
officials, members of the national Academies of Medicine and Surgery, 
and faculties of the medical and dental schools. Lists of hospitals, research 
institutes, and analytical laboratories also are included. 


FRANCE, COLONIAL 


Annuaire médical et pharmaceutique de l’Union Francaise. Société d’Expansion 
Médicale et Pharmaceutique, 55 rue d’Isly, Alger [Algérie] 1957. 491 p. 

Revised annually. Physicians, pharmacists, midwives, dentists, and veter- 
inarians of the French colonies are listed by colony and local comraunity. 
Medical specialists are further listed by specialization. Data are limited to 
address and telephone number. General information given includes public 
health services and officials, hospitals and chief physicians, personnel of 
the Pasteur institutes, officers of local medical associations, and the medi- 
cal-pharmaceutical faculty of the University of Algiers. 


GERMANY 


Chirurgenverzeichnis, im Einvernehmen mit der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir 
Chirurgie. Hrsg. von A. Hiibner. 4. Aufl. Springer Verlag, Reichpietschufer 
20, Berlin W 35., 1958. 1002 p. 

Revised periodically. Title varies. Professional biographies of surgeons 
arranged in alphabetical order. Appended are geographical lists of uni- 
versity surgical clinics with current directors, of public hospitals with 
names of chief physicians of the surgical division, and a geographical in- 
dex of surgeons included in the biographies. Represented are surgeons of 
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Western and Eastern Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and a few from 
many other countries. 
GERMANY, WESTERN (German Federal Republic. Bundesrepublik Deutsch- 
lands) 
Ackermann, W., Oeckl, A., and Garte, H. Taschenbuch des Gesundheitswesens. 

Festland Verlag G.m.b. H., Bonn, 1956. 510 p. 

Geographical lists of government public health and medical services for 
Western Germany and West Berlin. Officials of national, state, district 
and town organizations are given, including physicians, dentists, vet- 
erinarians, pharmacists, midwives, and nurses. Hospital medical officers, 
deans of university medical schools, directors of medical institutes, 
clinics, schools of dentistry, pharmacy, also are given. Much miscellane- 
ous information is included such as lists of winners of honors and prizes, 
and lists of medical journals, libraries, and congresses. Personal name 
and subject indexes are appended. 

State (Land) medical directories have superseded the former national medi- 
cal directory in Western Germany. These directories are revised frequently and 
are generally published in co-operation with local health authorities, medical 
boards, and associations. Physicians, dentists, pharmacies and hospitals are 
listed geographically, usually with alphabetical index. Veterinarians and mid- 
wives are listed occasionally. Data supplied for physicians ordinarily consist of 
address, specialty, telephone number, office hours, and qualifications, in that 
order of frequency. Baden-Wiirttemberg and Bavaria also give years of birth 
and degree. Saarland gives date of birth. Symbols indicate health insurance 
physicians and their substitutes. Also included is miscellaneous information 
such as lists of local government health and social welfare organizations and 
officials, medical and allied professional boards and associations, and univer- 
sity medical faculties. 



































Baden-Wiirttemberg Arzle-Adressbuch, Nordbaden. Verzeichnis der 
praktizierenden Arzte, der Krankenanstalten, Apotheken und Kranken- 
kassen. Stand vom 1. November 1956 [Band A der Gesamtausgabe Baden- 
Wiirttemberg 1956/57] Thebal Verlag, Alexanderstrasse 32, Stuttgart. 
108, xii p. 

Baden-Wiirttemberg Arzte-Adressbuch, Siidbaden. Verzeichnis der 
praktizierenden Arzte, der Krankenanstalten, Apotheken und Kranken- 
kassen. Stand vom 1. Oktober 1957 [Band B der Gesamtausgabe Baden- 
Wiirttemberg 1956/67] Thebal Verlag, Alexanderstrasse 32, Stuttgart. 
100 p. 

Baden-Wiirttemberg Arzle-Adressbuch, Nordwiirttemberg, 1954. Ver- 
zeichnis der praktizierenden Arzte, Zahndrzte, Tierdrzte und der A potheken- 
Krankenanstalten, Krankenkassen. Stand vom 15. Dezember 1953 [Teil- 
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band C der Gesamtausgabe Baden-Wiirttemberg] Thebal Verlag, 
Alexanderstrasse 32, Stuttgart. 216 p. 

Baden-Wiirttemberg Arzte-Adressbuch, Siidwiirttemberg, 1954. Ver- 
zeichnis der praktizierenden Arzte, Zahndrzte, Tierdrzte und der A potheken, 
Krankenanstalten, Krankenkassen. Stand vom 15. Dezember 1953 [Teil- 
band D der Gesamtausgabe Baden-Wiirttemberg] Thebal Verlag, Alex- 
anderstrasse 32, Stuttgart. 116 p. 

Bavaria Arzie Adress Buch fur Bayern; Fachadressbuch fur Gesund- 
heitswesen und den medizinischen Bedarf. Alphabetisch nach Orten und 
Branchen geordnet. Nach amtlichen Unterlagen der Gewerbedmter, 
Mitteilungen der Landesverbiinde sowie eigenen Erhebungen bearbeitet. 
2. Ausg. Bayerische Adressbuchverlag, A. & H. Kunze, Angerlohstasse, 
70, Miinchen-Allach, 1952. [614 p.] 

Bavaria Arzte-Verzeichnis, Bayern. Anschriften aller in Bayern nieder- 
gelassenen und bei Behirden und in Krankenanstalten tatigen Arzte. Her- 
ausgeber: Bayerische Landesirztekammer. Stand vom 15.3. 1956. Richard 
Pflaum Verlag, Lazarettstrasse 2-6, Miinchen 2. 304 p. 

Berlin Gesundheitsfiihrer fiir Gross-Berlin; Anschriften der A potheken, 
Arzte ... Berliner Verlags-und Werbe-Zentrale, Uhlandstrasse 130, Ber- 
lin-Wilmersdorf. 1946. 138 p. RM 1.50. 

Practicing physicians, medical specialists, dentists, pharmacists, mid- 

wives, veterinarians, and hospitals are listed for each of the 20 districts 

of Berlin. Information consists of address and telephone number only. 

This directory includes the sector of Eastern Berlin. 

Berlin, Western Sector Der Arzi; Wegweiser durch das Berliner Gesund- 
heitswesen. 9. Ausg. 1957-58. Mit dem A-Z der Arzneimittel. Verlags-und 
Druckerei G.m.b.H., Wartenburgstrasse 22, Berlin SW 61. xvi [313 p.| 

Revised annually. Subtitle varies. Practicing physicians, medical special- 
ists, dentists, veterinarians, and midwives are listed by city district. 
Medical specialists are grouped by specialization. Data supplied for 
physicians consist of address, telephone number, office hours and, occa- 
sionally, appointment. Alphabetical indexes are included. Also included 
is a list of West Berlin hospitals with medical officers, local public health 
and social welfare services, medical organizations, medical diagnostic 
institutes, medical faculties of the University of Berlin and a list of phar- 
maceutical specialties of the pharmaceutical houses of West Berlin and 
of Western Germany. A short corrigendum is appended. 

Bremen Handbuch fiir das Gesundheitswesen in Bremen u. Landgebiet 
Bremen, Jahrgang 1949. Herausgegeben von der Landesirztekammer 
Bremen und dem hanseatischen Werbekontor. Verlag Heuser & Co., 
Ménkedamm 5/6, Hamburg 11. 96 p. 
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Hamburg Handbuch fiir das Gesundheitswesen in Hamburg. Ausg. 1954. 
Herausgegeben von der Arztekammer Hamburg, An der Alster 49, Ham- 
burg 1, und dem hanseatischen Werbekontor Heuser & Co., Stubbenhuk 
10, Hamburg 11. 304 p. 

Hessen Arzte, Kliniker, Apotheker. Teilband des Reichs-Arzle-Adress- 
buchs. Verlag Robert u. Marg. Bucho, Zentral. Branchen-Adressbuch- 
Verlag, Knesebeckstrasse 18/19, Berlin-Charlottenburg 2 (Brit. Sektor) 
[1953] 272 p. DM 4.70. 

Lower-Saxony Arzte-Adressbuch fiir Niedersachsen. Bearbeitet nach 
den Unterlagen der berufsstandischen Kammern der Arzte, Zahnirzte, 
Tierairzte, Apotheker, der Landeshebammenschaft und des Deutschen 
Roten Kreuzes sowie der Ministerien fiir Soziales, Kultur, Ernihrung, 
Landwirtschaft und Forsten. 3. Jahrgang. Schliitersche Verlagsanstalt 
und Buchdruckerei, Georgswall 4, Hannover, 1956. 219 p. 

North Rhine-Westphalia Anschriften der Arzte, Arztlichen Organisa- 
tionen und Krankenanstalten im Bereich der Arztekammer Nordrhein. 
Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Arztekammer Nordrhein. Deutscher 
Arzte-Verlag, Kéln, 1955. 243 p. 

North Rhine, Westphalia Westfalen. [Arzte, Zahnérzte, Dentisten, 
A potheken, Krankenanstalten| Teilband des Reichs-Arzte-Adressbuchs. 
Robert u. Marg. Bucho, Branchen-Adressbuch-Verlag, Knesebeckstrasse 
18/19, Berlin-Charlottenberg 2 (Brit. Sektor) [1953] 239 p. DM 4.70. 

Rhineland-Palatinate Arzte-Adressbuch Rheiniand-Pfalz, 1958, nach 
dem Stand vom 15. Mai 1958. Mit den Anschriften der Arzte, Zahnirzte, 
Tierdrzte, Apotheken, Krankenhaiiser, Kliniken, Sanatorien und den Ge- 
sundheitsimlern. Herausgegeben in Zusammenarbeit mit der Landesirzte- 
kammer, der Zahnirztekammer, der Tierirztekammer, der Apotheker- 
kammer und den Gesundheitsimtern in Rheinland-Pfalz. Verlag 
Kirchheim, [& Co., G.m.b.H] Kaiserstrasse 41, Mainz am Rhein. 256 p. 

Saarland Verzeichnis der Arzte, A potheken, Krankenhiuser und Kranken- 
transportstellen im Saarland, Stand 1. Mai, 1957. Arztekammer des Saar- 
landes, Saarbriicken. 100 p. 

Schleswig-Holstein Handbuch fiir das Gesundheitswesen in Schleswig- 
Holstein. 6. Jahrgang. Ausg. 1957. Herausgegeben in Zusammenarbeit 
mit den zustaindigen Kammern und Verbanden. Verlag Béttcher & Biilter, 
Muhliusstrasse 30, Kiel. 176 p. 


GHANA 


“List of Medical Practioners and Dentists Registered in Ghana as on the Ist of 
January 1958.” In Ghana Gazette, no. 5, January 18, 1958, p. 74-79. May 
be purchased from the Government Printing Department (Publications 
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Branch) Accra, Ghana, and from the Crowe Agents for Oversea Govern- 
ments and Administrations, 4 Millbank, London, S.W. 1. 1s. 8d. (Annual 
subscription fee, £5) 
Information given for physicians consists of present address, qualifications 
with source and year, and date of local registration. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Medical Directory, 1958. 114th annual issue. Parts I and II: General alpha- 
betical list; local lists; universities, medical schools, hospitals and miscel- 
laneous information. J. & A. Churchill, Ltd., Gloucester Place, London, 
W. 1. 2 v. 

Revised annually. Short biographies supply address, qualifications with 
source, and date of degrees, appointments, and publications. Local lists 
are given for London, England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Miscel- 
laneous information includes officers of the Medical Research Council, 
lists of medical and benevolent societies, pathological and public health 
laboratories, and coroners in England and Wales. An alphabetical index 
to hospitals is also included. Appended is a late list of new names. 

The Medical Register, 1957; printed and published under the direction of the 
General Medical Council in pursuance of the medical act, 1956 (section 46) 
comprising the names, addresses, and qualifications of medical practitioners, 
registered fully or provisionally on January 1, 1957, together with the dates 
of registration of practitioners and other information concerning medical 
registration. The General Medical Council, 44 Hallam Street, London, W. 1. 
2 v. 

Revised annually. Alphabetical arrangement. The main Home List is 
followed by two supplementary lists: the Commonwealth List and the 
Foreign List which include “practitioners registered by virtue of recog- 
nized qualifications: granted in Commonwealth or foreign countries re- 
spectively.” Source and year of degrees are given in addition to registra- 
tion data. Preliminary pages contain much information regarding medical 
registration. 


GREECE 


Hygeionomiké Epeléris tés Hellados. Tom. A, 1946. Ekdosis: ‘“D.A.S.” Anon. 
Etairias, Théma Ekdoseon kai Diaphémiseon, Athens. 172 p. 

Geographical lists of physicians, pharmacists, dentists, chemists, and mid- 

wives. Data for physicians consist of specialization, year of degree, ad- 

dress, and telephone number. Much public health information is included. 

A communication from the Royal Greek Embassy at Washington states that 

a list of medical doctors is published by the Panhellenic Medical Association: 
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Panellenios Iatrikos Syllogos, Odos Stadiou 29, Athens. A new issue is ex- 
pected to be published shortly. 


GREENLAND 


See DENMARK. Laegeforeningens Aarbog. 


GUATEMALA 


A communication from the President of the Guatemalan Medical Association 
states that a national medical directory is published every year by the Colegio 
de Médicos y Cirujanos of Guatemala, 10 Calle No. 3-25, Zona 1, Guatemala 
City. 

“Cientificos de Guatemala.” In Instituciones cientificas y cientificos latino- 
americanos. América Central. v. 1. United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. Centro de Cooperacién Cientifico para América 
Latina, Montevideo [Uruguay] 1954. p. 102-139. 

In Spanish. Physicians are included in this alphabetical list of scientists. 
Data consist of address, specialization, qualifications with sources and 
dates, appointments, publications, and professional society memberships. 
The volume contains a subject index. 


HalrTI 


Liste par spécialités des médecins travaillant 4 l Hépital Général Haitien. 3 |. 

Typewritten. Port-au-Prince. 1958. 

Forty-six physicians are listed by specialization. Their general address is 
given as the Hépital Général Haitien, Port-au-Prince. 

Médecins exercant en dehors de la santé publique. 1 |. Typewritten. 1958. 
A list of 25 physicians practicing in Port-au-Prince. Specialization and 
address are given. 

Both lists have been received through the kindness of the President of the 
Association Médicale Haitienne in Port-au-Prince. He states that while there 
is no national medical directory, a list of public health physicians is issued from 
time to time by the Département de la Santé Publique, Port-au-Prince. 


HOLLAND 


See NETHERLANDS 


HONDURAS 
“Directiva de la Asociaci6n Médica Hondurefia para 1958.” In Revista médica 
hondurena, organo de la Asociacién Médica Hondurefia, 26: no. 1-4, pages 
II-III, 1958. 
Each issue of the journal contains alphabetical lists of officers and members 
of the national medical association, in a broad geographical arrange- 
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ment. City of residence is the only information given. Also listed are 
members resident abroad and members recently deceased. 

“Cientificos de Honduras.” In Instituciones cientificas y cientificos latino- 
americanos. América Central. v. 1. United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. Centro de Cooperacién Cientifica para América 
Latina, Montevideo [Uruguay] 1954. p. 143-159. 

In Spanish. Physicians are included in this alphabetical list of Honduran 
scientists. Information supplied consists of address, specialization, quali- 
fications with place of graduation, appointments, scientific society mem- 
berships, and honors. The volume contains a subject index. 


Honc Konc 


Gregg’s Medical Directory of Hongkong and Macao, 1957-58. N. B. Mahomed, 
Gregg Publishing (H. K.) Company, 495 Castle Peak Road, Kowloon. 378 p. 
Revised annually. Hongkong section includes p. 1-344 and Addenda, p. 
365-376. Physicians and surgeons, pharmacists, dentists, and paramedical 
personnel are listed in alphabetical registers. Data for physicians consist 
of qualifications with source of degree, addresses, and telephone numbers. 
Additional lists include Public Health officials, officers of local medical 
associations, University of Hong Kong medical faculty, hospital medical 
officers, and charges for hospital and laboratory services. Also included is 
information regarding medical registration and regulation. 
The Macao section, p. 347-362, contains similar information. 
Hong Kong Pharmaceutical & Chemical Directory. 4th ed. Terry Advertising 
Agency, 101-B China Building, G.P.O. Box 2593, 1956. 169 p. 
Revised periodically. Alphabetical lists of physicians and surgeons, den- 
tists, and pharmacists, and chemists supply qualifications, usually with 
source and year of degree, address, and telephone number. Supplementary 
lists include Government Medical Department officials, Hong Kong Uni- 
versity medical faculty, officers of medical associations, hospital staffs, 
dispensaries, and pharmaceutical and chemical importers. 


HUNGARY 
CentenGris orvosi nagyhét, Budapest [Centennial Medical Week, 4-12 Septem- 
ber 1948; Preliminary Programme] Magyer Orvosok Szabad Szakszervezete 
{Hungarian Medical Trade Union] Nador-utca 32, Budapest 5. 48 p. 
In English. Contains lists of officers and Committee members of the cen- 
tennial meeting and officers of the medical specialties sections. Members 
of the medical faculty of the Hungarian universities are also listed. 


IcELAND 


Laeknaskré, l. jantiar 1958. Skrifstofa landlaeknis, Arnarhvoli, Reykjavik. 43 p. 
Revised annually. Alphabetical and geographical registers of practicing 
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physicians, dentists, and veterinarians. Data for physicians, supplied in 
the alphabetical list, consist of date of birth, year of examination, appoint- 
ment, specialization, and brief address. Other lists include physicians 
licensed but not practicing in Iceland: Those resident abroad or engaged 
in further study, Icelandic physicians not licensed in Iceland, and young 
physicians not yet admitted to practice. A geographic list of pharmacies 
is appended. 


INDIA 


All India Medical Directory and Who’s Who. Rev. 5th ed. Edited by K. V. 
Mathew. Health Bookstall, Eraviperoor, Kerala, 1957. 532 p. Rs. 20. 
Revised biennially. Geographical arrangement. Of the ‘50,821 qualified 
Allopathic Doctors in India, the authors have endeavored to list the 
majority.” Also listed are chemists and druggists, dentists, hospital 
medical staffs, and medical college faculties. Information supplied for 
physicians consists of medical degrees, appointment, and address. 
National Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel in India. Vol. TI— 
Medical Personnel, in 3 parts, March 1950—July 1954. Council of Scientific 
& Industrial Research, New Delhi. Rs. 13 (approx.) each part. 
“The National Register will be periodically revised and brought up to 
date.”’ Each part contains an alphabetical list of qualified registered medi- 
cal graduates, medical licentiates, and dentists. Information supplied 
consists of serial number, year of birth, academic qualifications including 
source and date of degrees, appointments, specialization, and address. 
Appended are lists of medical personnel residing abroad, medical and 
dental schools, tuberculosis, mental and leprosy hospitals, and medical 
associations. Much information regarding registration is also given. 
Medical directories for the provinces, as Bengal, Bombay, Punjab, published 
by the local medical councils, are also available. 


INDONESIA 


“Daftar Nama Doktor jang Diakui Keahliannja dari Tahun 1952-1955.” 
[List of specialists licensed in the years 1952-1955] In Madjalah Kedokteran 
Indonesia (The Journal of the Indonesia Medical Association, Gondangdia 
Lama 37, Djakarta) 6: 348-352, 1956. 

In Indonesian. List of approximately 300 physicians arranged in numerical 
order by serial number. Brief address and specialization are given. 
See also NETHERLANDS. Geneeskundig Jaarboekje voor Nederland en 
Rijksdelen Overzee. Tweede Deel. 
A communication from the Embassy of Indonesia at Washington suggests 
that information regarding the publication of a medical directory for Indonesia 
may be obtained from the Ministry of Health, 10 Prapatan, Djakarta. 
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IRAN 





Liste des hommes de science de l’Iran. UNESCO, Centre de Cooperation Scien- 
tifique du Moyen Orient, 8, Sh. El Salamlik, Garden City, Le Caire, Egypt, 
1955. 81 p. Mimeographed. 

In French. Physicians, pharmacists, and veterinarians are included in a 

section on the medical sciences. Data for physicians consist of place and 

year of birth and of medical degrees, specialization, appointments, scien- 
tific society memberships, awards, and addresses. An alphabetical index is 
appended. 















IRAQ 





A communication from the Dean, Royal Faculty of Medicine, Baghdad, 
states that there is no national medical directory for Iraq available at present 
but suggests that the President, Iraq Medical Professions Association, Baghdad, 
may be able to supply a complete list of physicians and surgeons practicing in 
that country. Through the Dean’s kindness lists of physicians and surgeons at- 
tached to the Royal Faculty of Medicine have been received. 































Liste des hommes de science de I’ Irak. UNESCO, Centre de Cooperation Scien- 
tifique du Moyen Orient, 8 Sh. El Salamlik, Garden City, Le Caire, Egypt. 
(Branch Office: Teknik Universitesi, Istanbul, Turkey) 1954. 53 1. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

In French. An alphabetical list of physicians is given in a section on the 
medical sciences. Information included supplies place and year of birth 
and of degrees, specialization, appointments, scientific society member- 
ships, awards, honors, and address. An alphabetical index is appended. 


IRELAND 


Trish Medical and Hospital Directory, 1958. 18th ed. The Parkside Press, Ltd., 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 276 p. 2 guineas net. 

Revised annually. Alphabetical registers of physicians and dentists are 
given. Data supplied for physicians consist of address, telephone number, 
qualifications including source and year of degree, appointments, and pub- 
lications. Ophthalmologists, physiotherapists, and chiropodists are also 
listed. Additional miscellaneous information includes lists of public health 
officials, medical school faculties, officers of the Army Medical Corps, 
officers of medical associations and of the Irish Red Cross. The Directory 
includes information for Northern Ireland. 

Medical Register of Ireland ... Comprising the Names and Addresses of Medical 
Practitioners ... 1957. Messrs. Eason & Son, Ltd., 40 & 41 Lower O’Connell 
Street, Dublin. 210 p. 30s. 

Revised annually. Alphabetical arrangement. Information given consists 

of address, registration date, with reference and number, and qualifica- 
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tions including source and year of degree. The volume also contains the 
medical practitioners acts and information regarding registration in Ire- 
land. Data for Northern Ireland are included. 


ISRAEL 


Reschimah schel refuim mukhsakim birshanath Vosuk miksuah harefuah ha’arez. 
Mishrad birjuth, Jerusalem, 1953. 94 p. 

In Hebrew. Alphabetical list of licensed physicians includes address and 
medical license numbers. No revision is currently contemplated. 

Midrakh Harefui Jisraeli, 1959. Israel Medical Directory, 1959. Rev. B’ho- 
gith havad ham’rakhdi shel hasidroth harefuoth b’Jisrael makhalakotta 
haparasomim. Published by Israel Medical Association, Haifa. 327 p. 

In Hebrew, with title in English. Licensed physicians are listed alpha- 
betically. Data consist of license number and address. Additional in- 
formation given includes lists of medical bureaus throughout Israel, lists 
of medical societies and of hospitals specializing in various fields, with 
names of resident physicians. 


ITALY 


Annuario dell’Italia sanitaria, 1953. Casa Editrice ““Pensiero Medico,”’ Corso 
Porto Nuovo 48, Milano. 828 p. 
Revised annually. Geographical lists of physicians, veterinarians, and mid- 
wives. Information supplied for physicians consists of year of degree, 
specialty and address. Also listed are public health officials, university 
medical faculties, pharmacists, and hospitals. Data for Vatican City and 
the Republic of San Marino are included. 
Ruoli di anzianitd del personale dell’amministrazione della sanita pubblica dell’ 
Istituto Superiore di Sanita e del personale non di ruolo; situazione al 1° 
gennaio 1957. [Comp. by the] Alto Commissariato per |’Igiene e la Sanita 
Pubblica. Istituto Poligrafo dello Stato, Roma. 327 p. 
Seniority lists of Public Health personnel include date of birth, civil status, 
date of entry into service and brief address. An alphabetical name index is 
appended. 

Several provincial medical directories are also available, such as, 

Guida sanitaria della Liguria, per l’anno 1958. Direzione ed Ammin: K. Biro, 
Via S. Farina, 11, Torino. 234 p. 

Guida sanitaria del Piemonte, per l’anno 1958. Direzione ed Ammin.: K. Biro, 
Via S. Farina, 11, Torino. 356 p. 


JAPAN 


A communication from the Embassy of Japan at Washington transmits the 
following information from the Japanese Medical Association in Tokyo: 
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Japanese national medical directories are published in two parts representing, 
respectively, the East and West Areas of Japan. Most recent editions are 
January 1958 for the East Area and April 1957 for the West Area. Revisions 
are made every two or three years. Publisher: Igaku KG6ronshia Co. Ltd., 1-3 
Takaracho, Chuoku, Tokyo, Price 3,800 yen (approx. $11.00) each part, ex- 
cluding postage. 


Nisshin igaku kyokai. Nihon igaku no haitatsu. [Growth and development of 
medicine in Japan.] Nisshin Igaku Honsha, 3-4, Kanda Jimbo-cho Chiyoda- 
Ku, Tokyo, 1955. 637, 111, 272 p. 

Volume is in 3 sections. Sections 1 and 2 concern the development of medi- 
cine and Government medical policy in Japan. Section 3 constitutes a 
medical directory. Geographical register of physicians includes specializa- 
tion, appointments, address, place and date of birth and place and date of 
graduation. Supplementary lists include university medical school facul- 
ties, hospital medical officers, and officials of medical societies. 


JORDAN 


List of Surgeons Practicing in Jordan; List of Medical Practitioners 1956-1957. 
Ministry of Health, Amman, Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 9 1. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

A communication from the Minister of Health states that a national medi- 
cal directory of Jordan has not been published. The list of physicians and 
surgeons noted above has been received through his kindness. 


KOREA 


A communication from the Korean Embassy at Washington states that a 
national medical directory is published in Korea. While revision is irregular, 
the last edition appeared in 1957 and a new 1958 edition is in press. Publisher: 
Daihan Bokeunyeonkam Pyonchanuiwonhoi Uihakkesa, 6 -3rd Street, Chong- 
No, Chongno-Koo, Seoul. 


Laos 


A communication from the Royal Embassy of Laos at Washington states 
that a list of physicians and surgeons practicing in Laos may be obtained from 
the Ministére de la Santé Vientiane. 

See also FRANCE, COLONIAL. 

LATVIA. 


No recent directory is available. 


LEBANON 


The librarian of the medical school library, American University of Beirut, 
states that the World Health Organization has initiated compilation of a medi- 
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cal directory of Lebanon and that publication of a directory is also planned by 
the Lebanese Medical Association: Order of Physicians in Lebanon, Beshara 
El-Khoury Avenue, P.O.B. 640, Beirut, Lebanon. 


Liste des hommes de science du Liban. UNESCO, Centre de Cooperation Scien- 
tifique du Moyen Orient, 8, Sh. El Salamlik, Garden City, Le Caire, Egypt. 
(Branch Office: Teknik Universtesi, Istambul, Turkey) 1952. 47 |. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

In French: A section on the medical sciences, listing physicians, pharma- 
cists, and dentists, is included. Data for physicians consist of place and 
year of birth, specialization, qualifications with source and year of degree, 
past and present appointments, professional society memberships, awards, 
and address. An alphabetical index is appended. 

See also UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC. Egypt. Who’s Who in U.A.R. and the 
Near East. 


LIBERIA 


A communication from the Ambassador of Liberia at Washington indicates 
that information regarding a medical directory of his country may be obtained 
from the National Public Health Service in Liberia. 


LIBYA 


A communication from the Embassy of the United Kingdom of Libya at 
Washington states that the national medical directory for Libya is not yet 
available but that the Government is in the process of preparing a list of 
physicians and surgeons practicing in that country. 

See also UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC. Egypt. Who’s Who in U.A.R. and the 
Near East. 


LIECHTENSTEIN 


See SWITZERLAND 


LITHUANIA 


No information is available. 


LUXEMBURG 


“Liste générale des personnes autorisées 4 exercer dans le Grand-Duché une 
branche de |’art de guérir ou une profession qui s’y rattache.”’ [Extrait du] 
Mémorial du Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, no. 28, 21 mai 1958. Imprimerie 
de la Cour Victor Buck, S.a.r.l., Luxembourg. p. 668-689. 

Revised annually. Geographical lists of physicians, physician-dentists, 
pharmacists, druggists, veterinarians, and midwives. Personnel resident 
abroad are included. Data for physicians consist of brief address, speciali- 
zation, dates of birth and of diploma. Appended are lists of Luxemburgian, 
Belgian, and French physicians, veterinarians, and midwives authorized 
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to practice in neighboring communities adjacent to their respective coun- 
tries. The list has been received through the kindness of the Luxemburgian 
government. 

See also: BELGIUM. Annuaire médical belge and annuaire de la santé 
publique et des institutions sanitaires. 









Macao 
See also Honc Kone. Gregg’s Medical Directory of Hong Kong and Macao. 







MALAYA, FEDERATION OF 






‘“*... List of Registered Medical Practitioners Resident in the Federation of 
Malaya” [in accordance with the Medical Registration Ordinance No. 69 of 
1952] 24 p. In Federal Government Gazette, No. 1560, May 8, 1958. Govern- 
ment Press, Kuala Lumpur. p. 623-646. 

Alphabetical lists of physicians registered with the Government Medical 
Council give qualifications with source and years, date of registration, and 
address. A photocopy of the List has been received at the National Li- 
brary of Medicine through the courtesy of the Government of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya. 













MExIco 





Academia Nacional de Medicina de México. Directorio [Academia Nacional de 
Medicina de México, Venezuela 4, Mexico, D. F.] 1956. [15 p.] 

Lists of Association members, including honorary, titular, and correspond- 
ing members, in separate lists arranged according to membership seniority. 
Appended is a list of specialties represented by the various members. No 
addresses or other information is included. 

Instituciones cientificas y cientificos latinoamericanos. México. v. 2. Cientificos 
de México. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. Centro de Cooperacién Cientifica para América Latina, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, 1955. 363 p. 

In Spanish. New editions appear periodically. Alphabetical list of scien- 

tists includes physicians. Information given consists of address, specializa- 

tion, appointments, qualifications with source and dates, publications, 
and professional society memberships. Volume contains an appendix of 
additional names and an index of professional fields. 



















Monaco 


See FRANCE. Guide Rosenwald, médical et pharmaceutique. (Follows Alpes 
Maritimes in departmental list.) 









Morocco 


See FRANCE; FRANCE, COLONIAL; SPAIN 
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NEPAL 
See Inp1A. All India Medical Directory and Who’s Who. 


NETHERLANDS 


Geneeskundige Jaarboekje voor Nederland en Rijksdelen Overzee. Tweede Deel. 
Uitgegeven onder redactie van... J. H. Vos. [74th ed.] W. J. van Hengel, 
Rotterdam, 1957. xxiv, 692 p. 

Revised biennially. Practicing physicians and specialists, nonpracticing 
and retired physicians, dentists, pharmacists, and midwives are listed in a 
geographical arrangement for the larger cities. Included here are officials 
of local medical organizations and hospitals. An alphabetical list of physi- 
cians of every town follows. Both lists give specialization. The geographical 
list also gives complete address, appointment and office hours. The alpha- 
betical list supplies year of diploma, brief address, and telephone number. 
Appended are colonial lists, lists of Dutch medical graduates residing 
abroad and of physicians deceased since the last edition. The volume also 
contains miscellaneous information concerning medical organizations, 
institutions, and hospitals with their official medical personnel. 

NEW ZEALAND 

“Medical Register, 1957.” Supplement to the New Zealand Gazette, no. 75, 
Thursday, October 10, 1957. Published by Authority [and compiled by the] 
Medical Council Secretary, M. T. S. Dew, P.O. Box 5013, State Fire Insur- 
ance Building, Wellington. R. E. Owen, Government Printer, Wellington. 
[61 p.] 3s. 6d. 

Revised annually. Alphabetical list of registered medical practitioners 
gives registration number, qualifications including source and date, and 
postal address. Holders of annual practicing certificates for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1958 are shown with an asterisk before the entry. 

See also GREAT Britain. The Medical Register, 1957. 

Directory of New Zealand Science. Edited for the New Zealand Association of 
Scientists (Inc.) by Lyndon Bastings. 3d ed. Harry H. Tombs Ltd., The 
Wellington Press, Wellington, 1954. 232 p. 

Revised triennially. Physicians are included in this alphabetical listing of 
scientists. Address, telephone number, branch of science, place and year 
of birth, qualifications, appointments, and society memberships are given. 
An index arranged by branch of science follows. Also included are 
directories of scientific institutions, and societies with official personnel 
and a directory of scientific periodicals. 

NICARAGUA 


Lista de los médicos de la Republica de Nicaragua. Direccién General de Sanidad, 
Managua, Nicaragua, C.A. 4 1. Typewritten. 
List of names only, arranged geographically. Received August, 1950. 
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“Cientificos de Nicaragua.” In Instituciones cientificas y cienttficos latino- 
americanos. América Central. v. 1. United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. Centro de Cooperacién Cientifico para América 
Latina, Montevideo [Uruguay] 1954. p. 163-172. 

In Spanish. Alphabetical list of scientists includes physicians. Data consist 
of address, specialization, qualifications with source and years, appoint- 
ments, publications, professional society memberships. A subject index of 
scientific fields covered in the volume is appended. 


NORWAY 


Fortegneise over Leger, Tannleger og Veterinaerer i Norge pr. 1. Mars 1957. 
Utgitt av Helsedirektgren. Grgndahl & Sgns Boktrykkeri, Oslo. 303 p. 
Revised annually. Alphabetical lists of physicians, dentists, and veterin- 
arians give years of birth and examination, appointment, and brief address. 
Geographical lists follow. 

Norges Laeger, 1937-1946. Compiled by I. Kobro. H. Aschehoug & Co. (W. 

Nygaard) Oslo, 1951. 446 p. 
Revised periodically. Biographies, usually accompanied by portrait, of 
living physicians and of those deceased since the last edition. An index of 
all names mentioned in the biographies is appended. 

Norges Laeger, 1947-1951. Compiled by B. Getz. H. Aschehoug & Co. (W. Ny- 

gaard) Oslo, 1956. 417 p. 
Biographies, usually accompanied by portrait, of Norwegian and foreign 
physicians licensed in Norway since the last edition. A few biographies 
omitted from the earlier edition are also included. 


PAKISTAN 


Barque’s Medical Blue Book of Pakistan. Barque & Company Ltd. 6, The Mall, 
Lahore, 1952. 193 p. 

Revised periodically. Chemists and druggists, dentists, hakims and vaids, 
homeopaths, homeopathic chemists, physicians and surgeons are listed 
in geographical registers in this small book. Data supplied for physicians 
consist of qualifications and address. Also included are lists of chemical 
dealers, manufacturers and importers, and of dawakhanas, manufacturers 
of indigenous medicines. 


PALESTINE 


See ISRAEL and JORDAN 


PANAMA 


Directorio médico panameno. Panama, R. de P., [1959] 138 p. Information con- 
cerning procurement may be obtained from: Dr. Victor M. Pareja G., 
Aptdo. postal: 761 Ciudad de Panama, Republica de Panama. 

Alphabetical list of physicians gives specialization, appointment, qualifica- 
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tions with source and date, place and date of licensure, and address. Mis- 
cellaneous information is included, such as, medical legislation, public 
health and social welfare officials, officers of medical societies, and lists of 
hospitals, with medical directors. Hospitals of the Canal Zone are also 
listed. 


PARAGUAY 
Lista de socios del circulo paraguayo de médicos. Typewritten. Circulo Paraguayo 
de Médicos, [Asuncion] 1958. 22 I. 
Members of the National Medical Society are listed alphabetically. Address 
is given. 
PERU 


Relacién de los médicos cirujanos inscritos en el Departamento de Control de Pro- 
fesiones Médicas. [Amended and corrected as of 1958. Stencil] Direccién 
General de Salubridad. Departamento de Control de Profesiones Médicas. 
Lima. 55 p. 

Alphabetical list of practicing physicians and surgeons with addresses. 
Received through the kindness of the Peruvian Government. 

Instituciones cientificas yy cientificos latinoamericanos. Peri. v.1. United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Centro de Co- 
operaci6n Cientifica para América Latina, Montevideo, Uruguay, 1951. 
105 p. 

In Spanish. Alphabetical list of scientists includes physicians. Information 
consists of address, specialization, appointments, qualifications with source 
and year, publications, and professional society memberships. An index 
of scientific fields is appended. 


PHILIPPINES 


Philippines Medical Directory of the Philippine Medical Association. Golden 
Jubilee Edition. Compiled by Manuel D. Pefias. 8th ed. Medical Advertising 
Service, R-224, William Li Yao Building, Florentino Torres Street, Manila, 
1953. xxxii, 425 p. 2.00 to members; P4.00 to nonmembers; cloth ?6.00. 

Revised periodically. Members of the Association are listed geographically 
by local medical society. An alphabetical index is provided. An “additional 
alphabetical listing of [approximately 400] practicing physicians” is also 
included. Data supplied for Association members consist of specialization, 
address, place and year of birth, qualifications with source and year of 
degrees, and appointments. The alphabetical list gives name and address 
only. Supplementary lists of societies of the medical specialties, public 
health officials, hospitals and staffs, medical school faculties, and medical 
journals published in the Philippines. Preliminary pages contain informa- 
tion regarding the Philippine Medical Association and an Additional List 
of “‘physicians inadvertently omitted in the regular pages .. .” 
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POLAND 


Polski almanach medyczny na rok 1956. Opracowat, Z. Wozniewski. Panstwowy 
Zaklad Wydawnictw Lekarskich, Warsaw, 1957. 722 p. 165 zi. To report 
errors, write to Osrodek Documentacji Namkowej przy Clownej Bibliotece 
Lekarskiej, ul. Chocimska 22, Warszawa. 

Revised annually. Alphabetic lists of physicians, dentists, and pharmacists. 
Data for physicians consist of date and place of birth, date and source of 
diploma, specialization, appointment, and address. 


PORTUGAL 


Antiario médico de Portugal continental, insular e ultramarino. Grafica Santelmo, 
Lda., Rua de S. Bernardo, 84, Lisboa, 1957-58. 750 p. 
Revised annually. Geographical lists of physicians, pharmacists, midwives, 
dentists, oculists, and clinical analytical laboratories. Data supplied for 
physicians consist of addresses, telephone numbers, and specialization. 
A list of medical specialists, arranged by specialty, follows. Colonial lists 
are appended. Additional lists include public health officers and services, 
hospital medical officers, medical school faculties, Portuguese medical and 
allied publications, drug manufacturers, and pharmaceutical specialties. 


RUMANIA 


A communication from the Director, Centrul de Documentare Medicala, 
Ministerul Sanatatii, in Bucharest states that a national medical directory of 
Rumania is not available at the present time. 


RUSSIA 
See UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


SALVADOR 


See Ext SALVADOR 


SaupI ARABIA 
No information regarding a national medical directory has been received. 
See UniTED ARAB REpuBLIc. Egypt. Who’s Who in U. A. R. and the 
Near East 
SIAM 


See THAILAND 


SINGAPORE 


“List of Registered Medical Practitioners for 1957.” In Colony of Singapore 
Government Gazette, 12: 803-826, (June 21) 1957. [Compiled by] M. Doraising- 
ham, Director of Medical Services, Singapore. 
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Revised annually. Three lists are included: Registered Medical Prac- 
titioners, Medical Practitioners with Foreign Degrees, and Provisional 
Registrations. Information supplied consists of qualifications with source 
and year, date of registration, and address. 


SouTH AFRICA 


See UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


SPAIN 


Anuario sanitario espanol {1950] Editorial Excelsior, Rey Francisco, nim. 25, 
Madrid. 654 p. 200 ptas. 

Revised periodically. Physicians, pharmacists, veterinarians, dentists, 
and midwives are listed geographically. Madrid physicians are further 
listed by specialty. An alphabetical register of provincial physicians supple- 
ments the geographical list. Information supplied consists of address, 
telephone number, and specialty. Additional lists of selected brief pro- 
fessional biographies are appended. The volume also contains much in- 
formation concerning public health and social services. Data for the 
Balearic and Canary Islands and [Teneriffe] and Spanish Morocco are 
included. 

Anuario médico de Espana. Edicién 1955-1956. Medi-Farma Tapineria, 10, 

3° D. 6 (Casa del Médico) Barcelona. Apartado de Correos 188. 586 p. 

Revised frequently. Physicians and dentists are listed geographically. 
Included are members of local medical boards and university medical 
school faculties. Information given for physicians consists of address and 
specialization. Medical specialists are also listed by specialty. Geographical 
lists of hospitals, pharmacies, pharmaceutical wholesalers, and laboratories 
are also given. The Balearic and Canary Islands and Spanish Morocco are 
included in the geographic lists. (Data for the Canary Islands are given 
under Las Palmas and Teneriffe) 

Médicos; diccionario biografico mundial. 2d ed. Barcelona, 1958. 


SUDAN 


Lisi for all Private Practitioners in the Sudan. 2 |. Typewritten [Khartum, 
1958} 
This list of 81 physicians gives full name and address. 
Specialists and General Duty Doctors {in the Sudanese Public Health Service] 
[Khartum, 1958] 5 1. Typewritten ' 
Listed here are 202 doctors, including 47 specialists. Data include full 
name, address and specialization. 
Both lists have been received in the National Library of Medicine 
through the kindness of the Sudanese Government. Prior to January 1, 
1956, The Official Gazette is useful. 
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See also UN1TED ARAB REPUBLIC. Egypt. Who’s Who in U. A. R. and the 
Near East 


SWEDEN 


Férteckning ver svenska Likare och Tandlikare, jimte Uppgift pd Likar-och 
tandlikartjinster samt pd Apoteksinratiningar och A poteksforestandare, 1956. 
Utgiven av Kungl. Medicinalstyrelsen [Stockholm]. Vanersborgs Boktryckeri 
(Fritz Berg) Stockholm. 802 p. 

Revised annually. Alphabetical lists of physicians and dentists. Data for 
physicians consist of qualifications, year of birth, appointments, and brief 
address. Following are lists of physicians whose status changed in 1955: 
those deceased, licensed, or granted Royal permission to practice. Geo- 
graphical lists of physicians, hospitals and staffs, dentists, pharmacies and 
pharmacy managers are included. Also listed are officers of the Royal 
Medical Board and government health organizations, faculty members 
of medical and dental schools and schools for midwives, medical personnel 
of the armed services, and prison physicians. 


SWITZERLAND 


Schweizerisches medizinisches Jahrbuch, 1958. Bearbeitet von Otto Leuch.. . 
unter Mitwirkung von H. Egli... Benno Schwabe & Co. Verlag, Basel. 
Ixxii, 583 p. 

Revised annually. Bilingual: German and French. Alphabetical and geo- 
graphical lists of physicians, pharmacists, dentists, and veterinarians. 
Data for physicians, supplied in main alphabetical list, consist of year of 
diploma, address, specialization, and telephone number. Special symbols 
indicate hospital and institution physicians, nonpracticing physicians, 
and foreign physicians having special permit to practice in Switzerland. 
Specialists are further listed by specialty. Registers of Swiss physicians 
residing abroad and of assistant and “‘voluntary” physicians are also given. 
Other lists include hospital and public health services, health and social 
welfare organizations, medical associations, national medical boards, 
medical school faculties, members of the Swiss Academy of Medical 
Sciences, and the principal Swiss medical journals. Preliminary pages con- 
tain obituaries of well known Swiss physicians and selected review articles, 
as well as an index to these articles, 1929-1958. Data for the Principality 
of Liechtenstein are included. 


SYRIA 


See UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
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TAIWAN 
See CHINA 


TANGANYIKA 
“List of Persons Registered as Medical Practitioners and Dentists, together 
with a List of Persons Licensed as Medical Practitioners and Dentists, 
1957.” 29 p. [Extract from the Tanganyika Gazette 38: No. 34, June 21, 
1957. Office of the Registrar of Medical Practitioners and Dentists, P.O. 
Box 539, Dar es Salaam. 
Revised annually. Alphabetical lists, as of January 1, 1957, give address 
and qualifications, including source of degree. 


THAILAND 


No information regarding a national medical directory has been received. 
The Siam Directory (formerly The Thai Directory) B. E. 2498-99. Thai 
Incorporated, 11-13 Maharaja Road, Bangkok, 1955-56. Various paging. 
$13.00 including postage. 
This general directory contains a section on the Ministry of Public Health. 
Department and Division directors are listed. 


TUNISIA 
See FRANCE, COLONIAL 

TURKEY 

A communication from the Embassy of the Turkish Republic indicates that 
information regarding a Turkish medical directory may be obtained from 

Istanbul Etibba Odasi, Cagaloglu, Istanbul. 

Who’s Who in Turkey, 1958. Compiled and edited by Afsin Oktay. xvi, 204 p. 
Information about procuring the directory may be obtained from the edi- 
tor: Afsin Oktay, 32 inci Sokak No: 2, Bahgelievler, Ankara. 

This general directory includes biographies of physicians. Preliminary 
pages xi-xvi contain a supplement. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Register of Medical Practitioners, Interns and Dentists for the Union of South 
Africa as at Ist January 1957. Register van Geneeshere, Interns en Tandartse 
vir die Unie van Suid-Afrika soos op 1 Januarie 1957. Published under the 
authority of the South African Medical and Dental Council, at The Craft 
Press (Pty.) 305 Potgieter Street, Pretoria. 411 p. 

Revised annually. Bilingual: English and Afrikaans. Alphabetical list 
of physicians includes address, year of registration, qualifications with 
source and year of degree, and specialization. Medical specialists are also 
listed by specialty. 
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UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


A communication from the Deputy Chief, Department of Foreign Relations, 
USSR Ministry of Health, states that no national medical directory is pub- 
lished in that country. Physicians are registered by State health agencies. 
There are approximately 330,000 physicians in the Soviet Union. 

A Directory of Medical and Biological Research Institutes of the USSR. Com- 
piled by D. P. Gelfand. U.S. National Institutes of Health, Scientific Reports 
Branch, Division of Research Services, Bethesda 14, 1958. 40 p. 

Contains a name index of directors and heads of the research institutes 
and of their subdivisions. Names of the institutes are given in English 
only. 

“Spravochnye svedeniia o deistvitel’nykh chlenakh Akademii Meditsinskikh 
Nauk SSSR; Spravochnye Svedeniia o Chlenakh-Korrespondentakh, 
Izbrannykh na 2-i Sessi AMN SSR.” In Vesinik Akademii Meditsinskikh 
Nauk SSSR, no. 1, p. 68-80, 1946. 

Registers of members of the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences, and of 
corresponding members elected at the second session of the Academy, 
include the following information: date of birth, specialization, academic 
office, appointments, and address. 

“Presidium Akademii Meditsinskikh Nauk SSSR Izbrannoi 3. Sessiei AMN 
SSSR; Sostav Otdelenii Akademii Meditsinskikh Nauk SSSR.” In Vestnik 
Akademii Meditsinskikh Nauk SSSR, no. 1, p. 60-62, 1947. 

Supplementary list of members of the Presidium, elected at the third 
session of the Academy (giving position, title, and telephone numbers) 
and lists of members of the different Academy sections. 

“‘Zakonchilas’ 11. Sessiia AMN SSSR. 19: 20 Aprelia na 11. Sessii Obshchego 
Sobraniia AMN Prokhodili Vybory . .. Chlenov Akademii.” In Meditsinskii 
rabotnik, 20: no. 33, p. 4, April 23, 1957. 

Lists of members of the several departments, and of the Presidium, of the 
USSR Academy of Medical Sciences elected at the eleventh session of the 
Academy. Only names are given. Earlier issues of the paper (Med. rabot. 
20: nos. 24-30, p. 4., March 22—April 12, 1957) contain lists of the candi- 
dates for membership. Over 200 medical scientists (including those elected) 
are listed with full name, specialization, academic degrees, titles, and posi- 
tions held. 

Biographic Directory of the USSR, compiled by the Institute for Study of the 
USSR [Institut zur Erforschung der UdSSR] Munich, Germany. Scarecrow 
Press, Inc., 257—4th Avenue, New York 10, New York, 1958. 782 p. 

In English. This general directory “‘contains more than 2,000 biographies 
of living persons from every branch of Soviet activity ...”’ The medical 
sciences are represented by professors of medicine and members of the 
USSR Academy of Medical Sciences. 
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UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Egypt 


Annuaire médical egyptien, 1955-56. Publié sous le haut patronage du Ministere 
de |’Hygiene Publique ... 48@me Edition. Editions Fischer, 19 Rue Abdel 
Khalek Sarwat, Cairo. P.T. 100 (Egypt and Sudan) £1.10 or 1,500 frs., 
post paid. 424 p. 

Revised annually. Geographical lists of physicians and surgeons are pre- 
ceded by alphabetical registers for Cairo and Alexandria. Data supplied 
consist of source and date of degree, appointments, addresses, office hours, 
telephone numbers, foreign languages spoken (English or French) and 
licence number. Medical specialists are further listed according to specialty. 
Oculists and dentists are listed separately. Miscellaneous information 
includes medical legislation and lists of public health officials and uni- 
versity medical faculties. 

Fouad I National Research Council. Guide to Scientific and Technical Workers 
in Egypt; Classified Subject and Name Indexes & Lists of Institutions in 
Egypt. Cairo. ‘‘All communications regarding this guide are to be sent to 
Scientific Information Department, Fouad I National Research Council, 
5 Sultan Hussein Street, Kasr al-Doubara, Cairo, Egypt.” 1953. 493 p. 

Includes classified lists of professional workers in forensic medicine and 
the medical sciences. Information given consists of academic degrees, 
with source and date, date of birth, appointments, and address. The volume 
contains an alphabetical name index. Arabic names “are written as they 
are pronounced in Arabic.”’ Inclusion is selective. 

Ho's Who in U. A. R. and the Near Eeast; the greatest biographical work 
in ‘he Middle and Near East: U. A. R., the Sudan, Iran, Libya, Cyprus, 
the Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Saudi-Arabia, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Ethiopia and Aden. Managing Editor J. E. Blattner, 50 Sh. Kasr-El-Nil, 
Cairo, 1959. 644 p. 

Revised annually. Bilingual: French and English. Short biographies, 
frequently accompanied by portrait, of socially prominent persons are 
arranged in alphabetical order. Well known physicians of the countries 
represented are included. The volume also contains miscellaneous govern- 
ment information. Medical faculties and public health officials are oc- 
casionally listed. 


Syria 


Annuaire médical syrien 1959; listes complétes des hdépitaux-dispensaires- 
maternités (privés et officiels) médecins, pharmaciens, dentistes, vétérinaires 
& sages-femmes, drogueries et dépéts de produits médico-chimiques de 
Syrie; cadres du Ministére de l’Hygiéne et de |’Assistance Publique et de la 
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Faculté de Médecine, y compris toutes les législations en vigueur se rap- 
portant au corps médical & au commerce des produits médico-chimiques. 
5th ed. Bureau des Documentations Syriennes et Arabes, Rue Fauzi Ghazzi 
(Abouroumané) B.P. 451, Damas. 199 p. Mimeographed. R. A. U. 35.-LS. 
In French. Revised frequently. The arrangement is geographical. List of 
physicians gives address, telephone number, years of birth and of diploma, 
medical school, specialization, appointment, and foreign language spoken. 


URUGUAY 


Guia medica especializada del Uruguay. Direccién responsable: Gaston A. 
Ribeiro. Servicio Cientifico de Publicaciones Médicas del Uruguay [Monte- 
video] Edicién afio 1958. 180 p. 

Physicians of Montevideo are listed according to specialization. Addresses, 
telephone numbers, office hours, specialties and current appointment are 
given. Two alphabetical indexes are supplied: physicians of the capital and 
physicians of the interior. Provincial physicians are also listed geographi- 
cally; address only is given. The directory includes lists of university 
medical faculty members, Public Health officials and hospital medical 
officers, and pharmaceutical specialties laboratories. 

Legislacién sobre ejercicio de las profesiones |y| guta de profesionales. Anuario. 
Divisién Técnica, Ministerio de Salud Publica, Montevideo, [1952] 329 p. 

Revised periodically. Physicians, dentists, pharmacists, midwives, and 
medical auxiliaries are listed geographically. Data consist of address and 
telephone number. Also listed are personnel of the Ministry of Health and 
related fields, clinical analytical laboratories, pharmaceutical specialties, 
laboratories, sanatoriums, and medical clinics. The volume contains much 
information on medical legislation. 

Instituciones cientificas y cientificos latinoamericanos. Uruguay. v. 2. United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Centro de Co- 
operaci6n Cientifica para América Latina, Montevideo, 1953. 259 p. 

In Spanish. Alphabetical list of scientists includes physicians. Information 
given consists of address, specialization, appointments, qualifications with 
source and year, publications, and scientific society memberships. An index 
of scientific fields is appended. 


VATICAN CITY 


See Iraty. Annuario dell’Jialia sanitaria. 


VENEZUELA 


Directorio médico de Venezuela. Ministerio de Sanidad y Asistencia Social, 
Caracas, 1950. (Not seen) 
Quien es quien en Venezuela, Panamdé, Ecuador, Colombia; con datos recopilados 
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hasta el 30 de junio de 1952. Oliverio Perry & Cia., Editores, Bogota. liii, 
1074 p. Venezuela: p. 1-312. 
General biographies of living persons, usually accompanied by portrait, 
are arranged alphabetically. Preliminary pages contain a classified index 
of names, subdivided by country and profession. Venezuela. Medicina: 
p. XXxXiil. 

Instituciones cientificas y cienttficos latinoamericanos. Venezuela. v. 2. United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Centro de Co- 
operacién Cientifica para América Latina. Montevideo, Uruguay, 1957. 
253 p. 

Text in Spanish. Physicians are included in this alphabetical list of scien- 
tists. Information given consists of address, specialization, appointments, 
qualifications with source and year, publications, scientific society member- 
ships, and honors and distinctions. An index to scientific fields is appended 
to the volume. 


Viet NAM 
A communication from the Embassy of Viet Nam at Washington states that 
no medical directory is known to have been published in that country. 


YEMEN 


A communication from the Legation of Yemen suggests that information 


regarding a medical directory of that country might be obtained from the 
Ministry of Health, c/o the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Sana’a. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


A communication from the Chief, International Department, Secretariat 
of Public Health in Beograd states a new medical directory is to be published 
late in August 1958 by Novinsko-Izdavatko Preduzeée ‘‘Progress’”’, Maksima 
Gorkog 21, Novi Sad. Approximate price, full cloth, 4,000 Dinars; leather, 6,000 
Dinars. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


Professional Medical Register. Compiled by [the International Refugee Organi- 

zation] Health Division, Headquarters, Geneva, Switzerland, [1949] 421 p. 
Geographical registers of refugee general practitioners in Austria, Western 
Germany, Italy, the Middle East and Far East. Medical and surgical 
specialists, dental surgeons, dentists, and pharmacists are listed according 
to specialty, subdivided geographically. Following are lists of additional 
entries and of emigrated or repatriated persons. Information supplied con- 
sists of I.R.O. medical registration number, brief personal biographical 
data, medical qualifications, appointments, and publications. An alpha- 
betical name index is appended. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR RESETTLEMENT OF FOREIGN PHYSICIANS 


Annual Report, 1957. National Committee for Resettlement of Foreign Phy- 
sicians, 31 Union Square West, New York 3, New York. 16 p. 
“A voluntary non-profit organization incorporated to provide guidance 
and placement services to foreign physicians entering the United States.” 
The Committee’s functions and activities are described in this annual 
report and statistical information regarding foreign physicians aided is 
given. 





Recent Medical Belles-Lettres 


By SAuL KUCHINSKY 


Medical Librarian 
The Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn 
Brooklyn, New York 


THE BEstT SELLERS 


‘he MEDICAL novel can describe the life of the doctor as effectively, in 
its way, as memoir, biography or history. But, alas, popular medical novelists 
also lard in the superficial and false romantics and sleazy sensationalism that 
give some best sellers their bad name. 

The Image Makers, (1) by Bernard V. Dryer, was written by a physician 
just out of Western Reserve, during his internship. It concerns a wealthy 
American surgeon’s love affair with the Arab girl Maia in a North African 
setting of revolt against the French. The book is wordy, gaudy, trite, over- 
loaded with smart chitchat. “Let’s call it a gilded cage and forget it,” a char- 
acter says, a fitting summary. 

Charles Mergendahl’s The Bramble Bush (2) is an attempt to create a medical 
Peyton Place. Incest, suicide, Peeping Tomism, rape, pornographic photog- 
raphy by a blackmailer-voyeur clutter the story of Dr. Guy Montford’s 
passion for Margreth, wife of his dying patient and best friend. The locale is a 
Massachusetts resort town, the time the present. Dr. Guy is acquitted of 
murdering his patient and marries Margreth, who then properly dies in child- 
birth. The doctor’s medical integrity and professional selflessness are, it is true, 
well portrayed. 

Frank Yerby, a best seller buff of long standing, has continued to use New 
Orleans of the late nineteenth century as his setting for The Serpent and the 
Staff. (3) Duncan Childers, in this one, is a Vienna-trained surgeon and assistant 
to the self-aggrandizing Dr. Jarvis Phelton in his private clinic for the rich 
because he is “the only man in the state who knows the Mikulicz-Radecki 
technique for the plastic reconstruction of the oesophagus.” Dr. Hans Volker 
is the supporting-role, idealistic doctor on the scene. Mr. Yerby handles his 
lesser Negro characters with such human and literary distinction that one 
wonders how many gold cadillacs from now he will write novels that are 
meaningful. We quote again from the book for a representation of my reaction 
to it. “You could do with a mite more discretion, son. What with horsewhipping 
people, being jailed for abortions you didn’t perform, damned near getting 
lynched—it’s been rough, hasn’t it?” 
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Shirley Barker’s Swear by A pollo (4) is a literary Russian roulette about a 
hard-working young doctor on an eighteenth century island off Scotland and 
his fight against smallpox there, his love for Margery, who is loved by Kenneth, 
who is loved by Ellen. Ellen is the daughter of the seer Andra, whose visions of 
future events mesh nicely with the vagaries of the plot. 

To Keep This Oath, (5) by Hebe Weenolsen, is a surprisingly good historical 
novel about twelfth century England and Wales under Norman rule. Father 
Peter-Paul, a priest-physician who tends the Welsh miners, teaches his lore to 
Jesu Maria. It struck me that much of the older man’s lore was a bit too 
modern, but the story-telling is exciting, the characterization intelligent and 
warm and the whole a good cut above Costain, Goudge and the other ‘“‘name”’ 
authors in the genre. 

The Brooks Legend, (6) by William D. Ellis, though it was received well in 
some critical circles, is a portrait of a soldier-doctor of the early nineteenth 
century American frontier that seemed idealized to the point of unintentional 
caricature. Sergeant Saul Brooks “looks as if he were mothered by a wolf and 
nursed on lightning.” His cliff-hanging escapes from the people he wants to 
help are too frequent for reader comfort. The book does afford, however, a 
detailed picture of the medicine of the time. 

Love Calls the Doctor, (7) by Elizabeth Seifert, is the umptieth of “doctor” 
books by one of the most successful of the novelists writing almost exclusively 
for a female audience. This one deals chiefly with the contrast in character be- 
tween a beautiful and vain girl and her plain-looking but real sister. Plain 
Jane wins the doctor, but, though there’s some good, unpretentious writing in 
it, little deals with the medical life or is apt to stick to the cerebral cortex. 

Just a quick note is due Boris Pasternak’s celebrated Doctor Zhivago. (8) 
Slow-moving, its story line too vaguely defined, it is sincere and lofty in intent 
but oppressing in effect. And, of course, a courageous document in the circum- 
stances but a medical novel in name only. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS 


The most interesting medical memoir of the past few years is Doctor on a 
Bicycle, (9) by George S. King. Dr. King began his general practice at the age 
of twenty-three in Bay Shore, Long Island. On March 8, 1958, he was eighty 
and still working, still in Bay Shore. 

Born in New York, educated at Patchogue High School, young George, at 
sixteen, went directly from high school to New York Medical College, permissi- 
ble in his day. Ambulances were drawn by horses. Internship at Metropolitan 
Hospital] included carrying patients up staircases on stretchers, since there 
were no elevators. Nor were there laboratories, x-ray equipment or electric 
light, and but one telephone. Night rounds were made by kerosene lantern. 

Practice in Bay Shore meant bucking a half dozen old-timers who had the 
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local area “‘sewed up” and let the newcomer know it. But he persevered and 
became beloved of all. Emergency operations were done in private homes by 
electric light rigged up from the battery of the doctor’s car. In foul weather, by 
night, with bicycle, horse and buggy, motorboat and plane, Dr. King made his 
rounds. In 1952 he gave a party for the more than five thousand adults he had 
delivered as babies. 

Dr. Donald T. Atkinson’s Texas Surgeon, (10) if not as rounded a piece of 
writing, describes an even more amazing life. 

Born on a farm in New Brunswick, Canada, Atkinson went to work at 
twelve in the very Spring Hill, Nova Scotia, coal mines that witnessed a recent 
disaster and ‘“‘miracle” rescues. A cave-in fractured the boy’s skull, but he 
survived. There followed a year in Boston in a factory, mental nursing in 
McLean Hospital, near Boston, where Harvey Cushing was then serving an 
externship, further service at Bournewood, a mental hospital in Brookline, a 
year at Centre College in Danville, Kentucky, and medical school at Louisville. 
This is only the beginning. 

As a general practioner in Bonanza, Texas, and then in the Indian country 
of eastern Oklahoma, Dr. Atkinson missed not a trick. He was a surgeon at 
bull fights in Mexico, trained briefly in New York at the Manhattan Eye and 
Ear Hospital and, determined to be an ear, nose and throat specialist, studied 
abroad in Vienna and London. 

Then he practiced in Dallas, performing ten or twelve operations daily, until 
tuberculosis called a halt. Finally he went to San Antonio for the next thirty- 
five years, where, at eighty-four, he is still in practice. 

Dr. George Washington Corner, the great anatomist, has written sixty 
pages of autobiography, the rest essays in medical history and philosophy in 
Anatomist at Large. (11) He tells the story of the laboratory doctor, for whom 
“one little flash of illumination is enough to bring the joy of discovery that is 
the scientist’s best reward.” 

Since 1955 Historian of the Rockefeller Institute, Dr. Corner has taught at 
the University of California, Johns Hopkins, the University of Rochester and 
Carnegie Institute in Baltimore. His interests have been gynecology and 
anatomy, particularly in regard to the reproductive system in the rhesus 
monkey and swine. In 30 years he made a study of 500 monkeys that involved 
sectioning, staining and mounting over 200,000 ovarian sections. His simple 
spirit and scholarly nature are well revealed by the doctor for whom “a human 
embryo seems to me more fascinating than the adult body and a protozooan 
more . . . interesting than complicated organisms.” 

Mrs. George E. Pfahler’s The Love of a Physician (12) is a personal but un- 
successful testimonial to her husband, one of America’s pioneer radiologists. 
First Director of Radiology at Philadelphia General Hospital, Dr. Pfahler gave 
a lifetime of energies and, in 1957, his life, to his specialty. Mrs. Pfahler’s ap- 
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proach is doting rather than biographical, her love more abundant than her 
writing skills. 


THE MENTAL HEALERS 


A second recent loving portrait by a female didactic patient and admirer of 
an ex-Freudian is Jessie Taft’s Otto Rank, (13) following quickly as it does on 
Phyllis Bottome’s Alfred Adler. Miss Taft is Professor Emeritus of the School of 
Social Work of the University of Pennsylvania. She met Dr. Rank in 1924 and 
became his patient two years later to make her more effective with her own 
patients. The Otto Rank story is more exciting than the Alfred Adler, if not 
as professionally told. Miss Bottome, after all, has written some forty novels. 

Product of a poor, culturally barren home made oppressive by a drunken 
father, the young, sensitive, brilliant Rank steeped himself in the arts, be- 
coming an unpublished writer and a voracious reader on theater, music, and 
literature. He wrote brilliant papers as a kind of general aide to Freud, making a 
clean break from the Freudian group in 1926 after a previous abortive one. 
Miss Taft delineates her subject’s restless, iconoclastic personality chiefly 
through his letters and diaries. She gives us as one telling insight Rank’s sar- 
donic yet idealistic rewriting, in a youthful entry, of the Ten Commandments. 
The Third Commandment becomes “Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thyself,” his Fifth, “Fathers and mothers: Honor your children,” his Sixth, 
“Thou shalt not want to steal.” Such were the beginnings, at age nineteen, of the 
man Sigmund Freud couldn’t hold. 

In 1951 Evelyn Lancaster (a pseudonym) visited Dr. Corbett Thigpen, 
psychiatrist at the Medical College of Georgia. She was the celebrated case of 
multiple personality that Dr. Thigpen and his chief, Dr. Hervey Cleckley, 
called in as consultant, were to describe in their book The Three Faces of Eve, 
also a widely acclaimed movie. Now the young woman has, with the help of a 
professional writer, told her own story, The Final Face of Eve. (14) One is wise 
to choose enough successive hours to read it through. 

It was as Eve White that the author first visited Dr. Thigpen. A very proper 
lady, she slumped into a trance on an early visit and emerged as Eve Black, an 
amateur trollop. The two characters entered and left poor Eve at will, inde- 
pendently aware of each other. After what her doctor thought was conclusive 
therapy, a resultant personality, the calm Jane, emerged as a therapeutic 
compromise. Eve’s own book, abetted by her doctor’s notes, reviews this much 
of her therapy as she herself knew it and tells of a fourth and final personal- 
ity, the present Mrs. Evelyn Lancaster, fully adjusted and finally happy. 

If the reader is amazed, Dr. Thigpen reminds him that he himself at first 
appearance of Eve Black ‘“‘felt as if I’d suddenly been confronted with a legend- 
ary creature like a centaur or unicorn come to life.’”’ If the reader is skeptical, 
Dr. Thigpen tells of the two hours of questioning of the multiple Eves by his 
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hospital’s entire staff and their professional acceptance of the case as bona fide. 
In all, a fascinating sample out of the files of one of the more fabulous of the 
medical disciplines. 

A small but impressive novel about a mental patient’s recovery is nurse 
Alice M. Robinson’s The Unbelonging. (15) Psychiatrist Bill Goodman is the 
young, sincere doctor, Laurie Hammond his patient. Except for our idealistic 
and hard-working Dr. Bill, the other doctors on the scene are no bargain. Dr. 
Schirber is as unsympathetic as the guards, Dr. Carter pervertedly interested 
in Laurie’s sex life, Dr. Rossman kind but ineffectual, noted by Laurie for “his 
pompous, omnipotent stares.’”’ Dr. Goodman leaves a wealthy private sani- 
tarium, where he had been ‘“‘bowing and scraping to the big boys, and watching 
one’s patients getting more and more luxuriously submerged in their illnesses.” 
He transfers to Garden State and treats Laurie with understanding, interest and 
trust to the point where she is ready to leave, possessor of a sense of assurance. 
It is in the characterization of Laurie that the novel makes its greatest impact. 
Her behavior is projected as intrinsically real, the product of an author’s first- 
hand, knowing observation. 

Dr. Frank Slaughter’s twenty-seventh novel, Daybreak, (16) is again on a 
medical theme. His twenty-sixth, Sword and Scalpel, was set in Korea, while 
here we have Dr. Jim Corwin’s cure in an American hospital, with reserpine, 
of his patient-sweetheart, Lynn Cottrell. Dr. Thaddeus Meeker is the pompous, 
political director of the hospital, interested only in ruthlessly cutting patient 
costs as the road to his personal advancement, Dr. Kurt Frankel the idealist 
refugee doctor who inspires our hero. Dr. Slaughter acknowledges in epilogue 
that he was inspired by Dr. Paul de Kruif’s A Man Against Insanity. 

Integrity of purpose and affection for his theme have made Daybreak one of 
the author’s best efforts. There is little false romanticism here and one reads 
through uninterruptedly, with relish. Not that Dr. Slaughter is my particular 
cup of tea. His characterization remains lacking in depth. The very names he 
chooses—Iron Man Prescott, ex-Major League pitcher; Sparks Malone, ex- 
radio operator, give me conniptions. But his heart, as ever, is on the right side, 
and the book will steer a good many laymen clear of the prejudices attached to 
mental illness. The publisher states that the public has bought twenty million 
of the doctor’s books. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


In the past two years one doctor has edited and written probably more pages 
of medical history and historical essays than any medical journalist past or 
present in an equal period. He is Dr. Felix Marti-Ibanez, Professor and Director 
of the Department of the History of Medicine, New York Medical College and 
Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals, New York City. He is editor of that popu- 
lar Life-like medical newsmagazine MD as well as International Record of 
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Medicine and associate editor of Antibiotics and Chemotherapy and Antibiotic 
Medicine and Clinical Therapy. He is editor of a recent series of monographs on 
the antibiotics. By his own count, he is author of two novels, a number of short 
stories, about two thousand “cultural and journalistic” articles, more than a 
thousand lectures, and has a handful of works in progress, including an histori- 
cal novel about Vesalius. 

One of his latest volumes is the 736-page Centaur: Essays on the History of 
Medical Ideas (17). These articles and essays are reprints and are not as digesti- 
ble under one cover as under many. The writer’s mind is extremely fertile and 
his knowledge encyclopedic. Not more than one or two chapters per sitting is 
sufficient. His Men, Molds and History (18) relates the antibiotics to history. It 
is also a reprint collection, a slender volume, 128 pages in size. The author has, 
at present, The Fabric of Medicine, in two volumes, up one sleeve anda Prelude 
to Medical History in the other. 

Two additional books deserve mention here. Leonard Engel’s The Operation 
(19), primarily a fascinating step-by-step description of heart surgery on a 
hypothetical patient, is also, in smaller part, a history of the many advances and 
their innovators in this new field. Ernest S. Turner’s Call the Doctor (20) de- 
scribes general medical practice since Chaucer’s day with the typical sardonic 
wit and wisdom of the British school of medical journalism. Mr. Turner is 
author of several other social studies and a writer for Punch. Though his book 
handles well known material, he manages it as deftly as if one were discovering 
it, to his delight and surprise, for the first time. 


THE Comic NovELs 


If the run of serious medical novels has been mediocre, three comic: novels 
have arrived from England to make up for them. 

Doctor’s Orders (21), by Hamilton Johnston, is a tremendously funny book 
about a forty-year-old country doctor who practices in suburban Broadchester 
under England’s socialized medicine. 

George Truscott’s patients are nincompoops who demand pink pills instead 
of white even when they are assured that the two are identical. They are 
dimwitted cranks who want something for nothing, whether in the form of a 
medical excuse to take the day off the job or relief for a nonexistent illness. 

The good doctor has remarried a jealous witch named Margaret and is also 
supporting his divorced wife and their teen-age daughter. All three drive poor 
George crazy in a way hilarious to read. An exciting cops-and-robbers plot in- 
volving George with an aged but crafty millionaire whose fortune is sought by a 
gang of crooks keeps the pace fast throughout. 

Flash and Filigree, (22) by Terry Southern, a Texan living in England, is an 
odd mélange of humor, sex, satire, and mystery. It has the offbeat quality 
reminiscent of Nathanael West (Miss Lonelyhearts, Year of the Locust). 
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Dr. Frederick Eichner, the world’s greatest dermatologist, the chief protago- 
nist, is involved with Felix Treevly, a psychotic patient whom he seeks to 
escape throughout the book. The love affair of a young nurse is a subplot, and 
the author deals with the two stories in alternate chapters. 

There are some acid portraits here of indulgent rich women paying to be 
pampered by the famous doctor. There is a biting and funny take-off on give- 
away television shows that fatten on human woe. “‘What’s My Disease?”’ is the 
name of the program on which a panel of guests make guesses at a patient’s 
ailment until the sickness is finally revealed in all its clinical gruesomeness. This 
story is a humorous, mordant, strange who-done-it that is also a what-is-it, 
and fascinating. 

Doctor Tom, (23) by Peter Wingate, came from out of the blue; I had never 
heard a word about it. I recommend it with enthusiasm. Dr. Wingate himself 
was once a government doctor in Africa and probably uses much autobiographi- 
cal material. At any rate, he writes about the practice of medicine in primitive 
Africa with pungent, simple style and in dialogue that is as real as a recording 
machine. His grim facts have impact without horror and humor without un- 
feeling joviality. His less grim facts are unendingly funny. There is even a 
pleasant romance in Dr. Tom’s shy courting of his nurse. This one is all that a 
light, bright medical novel should be. 
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YOU ASKED FOR IT—OR DID YOU? 


Not too long after the report of the Nominating Committee had been pre- 
sented to and accepted by the members of the Medical Library Association 
attending the annual meeting in Toronto, I had occasion to defend a certain 
action of the Board to one of our members. As the discussion was waxing toward 
acrimony, I thought to stop it with a gay, ““Well—you asked for it; you didn’t 
have to vote for any of us!” His quick retort, ‘‘What choice did I have?”’ was 
the prelude to a tirade devoted to M. L. A.’s system of elections and the need 
for its reform. When I suggested that he might like to write a “Letter to the 
Editor,” he countered with an irate mutter that reached my ears as, “They’d 
just say it’s sour grapes. You'll have to do it.”’ 

Since then, I have received the same suggestion in more temperate manner 
from more temperate people. One wrote so wittily, if shyly (a quality I had not 
hitherto associated with him), that if the letter were not marked “‘confidential,”’ 
I would quote several paragraphs. All the would-be reformers stress one of this 
man’s statements: ‘‘The suggestion of the reform of this anachronistic system 
has to be made by someone who has ‘benefited (?)’ from the system now in use, 
or it will be dismissed as sour grapes.”’ As one who in time will be one who has 
“benefited (?),’”’ and incidentally one who sometimes finds the grapes less than 
sweet, I do hereby present this subject for discussion. 

For the benefit of those who do not, as I, live with the By-Laws in one hand, 
I append the pertinent Section: 

It shall be the duty of the Nominating Committee to prepare annually a 
list of nominees for officers, members of the Board of Directors, and the 
Nominating Committee. It shall propose one candidate for each of the fol- 
lowing: Three directors, but every third year only two, for terms of three 
years each, one of these in each year to be also the candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent; three directors for terms of one year each, one of whom shall also be 
the candidate for Honorary Vice-President, one the candidate for Secre- 
tary, and one the candidate for Treasurer; a President, who shall be the 
retiring Vice-President; and one member of the Nominating Committee. 

“Nominations may be made to the Nominating Committee upon petitions 
signed by not fewer than ten voting members. Such nominations, if prop- 
erly made, and presented to the Chairman of the Nominating Committee 
at least eight weeks before the Annual meeting, must be placed on the list 
of nominees of the Nominating Committee. Nominations may be made 
from the floor prior to the election of officers, provided notice of such nomi- 
nations, signed by not less than ten voting members, has been filed with 
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the Chairman of the Nominating Committee at least one week before the 
Annual meeting. Upon declaration by the President, at the Annual 
meeting, of a vacancy in the official slate, nominations may be made from 
the floor without prior notification.” 

The consent of candidates to serve, if elected, must in all cases be se- 
cured before nominations may be accepted. 


MILDRED JORDAN 
President 










































Notes from London’ 





The annual week-end conference of the Medical Section of the Library Asso- 
ciation was held at Belfast and Dublin from September 17 to 21. The meeting 
opened with visits to three libraries in Belfast which provided excellent exam- 
ples of the problems in housing and design encountered by librarians every- 
where. The first of these was the main library of Queen’s University, where 
careful adaptation of an old-fashioned building had paved the way for an 
efficient library organization. The second was the modern and up-to-date 
library of the Science Department, housed in rooms not originally built for the 
purpose, and the third was the new medical library in the Institute of Clinical 
Science, specially designed for a medical school, perfectly equipped and luxuri- 
eusly furnished. There Jessie Webster, the Librarian, had arranged an impres- 
sive display of the publications of the staff of the Medical School. The Dean of 
the Faculty, Professor J. H. Biggart, presided at a dinner held that evening in 
the Royal Victoria Hospital. 

On the following morning the conference moved south to Dublin, capital of 
the Republic of Eire and an ancient city rich in old and famous libraries, and in 
two crowded days many of these were visited. The Librarian of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland, Professor J. D. H. Widdess, described the 
history and present work of the college and library. He had also prepared an 
interesting exhibition which included the original charter of the college, the 
manuscript of John of Arderne’s Fistula in ano, and early surgical instruments. 
An account of the celebrated library of Trinity College was given by its Deputy- 
Librarian, Mr. Hurst, who showed a number of its treasures, including the 
famous Book of Kells. Miss Semple spoke of the task of reorganization which 
faces her at the Medical School Library of University College, and the Regis- 
trar, Dr. C. Dickson, and Librarian, Miss Gardner, welcomed us to the Royal 
College of Physicians in Ireland, where, among the exhibits, was the original 
MS report of the post-mortem on Napoleon. We also visited a beautiful modern 
Anatomy Theatre, designed by Professor C. A. Erskine, and, to complete the 
tour of Dublin’s libraries, the National Library of Ireland, which enjoys 
copyright deposit for the 26 counties. Despite this strenuous programme a 
lively symposium was held on September 20 at which new library buildings 
and equipment, together with other professional problems, were discussed. 

a 





* * 


I was unfortunately unable to be present at what must have been a most in- 
teresting conference, and I am indebted for this account to Miss Hilda Clark, 






* Contributed by Dr. F. N. L. Poynter, Librarian, The Wellcome Historical Medical 
Library. 
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Medical Librarian and Information Officer of the British Council. Miss Clark 
also informs me that time was found for a meeting of the Committee on Medical 
Books in Public Libraries, of which she is convenor. As a result of recent changes 
in public library policy in Britain the committee was able to report that it was 
satisfied with current practice on acquisition and the selection of popular books 
on health education and medicine. 


* * * 


The organization of the National Lending Library for Science and Technol- 
ogy, about which I have written earlier in these notes, is not giving entire satis- 
faction to professional librarians in Britain. After a long campaign it was 
conceded by the Government a few years ago that attention should be given 
by the Civil Service Commissioners to professional qualifications in librarian- 
ship in appointing and grading librarians within the Civil Service. That this 
has been ignored in staffing the new library, which is administered by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, has provoked the Library 
Association into sending a deputation to the Department, where it was received 
by the Permanent Secretary, Sir Harry Melville. Sir Harry informed the depu- 
tation that the view of his department was that primarily the staff must be 
subject specialists and linguists. If any trained librarians were available who 
possessed these essential qualifications the National Library would welcome 
them. The Department did not agree that the possession of library training 
alone should in general be the first requisite for appointment to the Library’s 
staff. 

In spite of this, seemingly, dusty answer, the deputation did achieve some- 
thing worth while, for among the points which it raised was that unless the 
establishment of a National Lending Library of Medicine was envisaged that 
this subject should be included within the scope of the new library. It was 
agreed that the question of improving the supply of medical literature should be 
reviewed and the views of the new Consultative Committee were to be sought 
on this matter. 

Those who have waged the long campaign for the National Medical Library 
in Washington will be familiar with all the disappointments and frustrations 
that lie on the way to achievement. 


* * * 


It is good to see that our professional bodies are waking up to the need for 
research in librarianship. Following the appointment by ASLIB in January 
1959 of a Research Officer, the Library Association has also acknowledged the 
need to have a Research Officer on its staff. Perhaps it is no coincidence then 
the Council on Library Resources, generously financed by the Ford Founda- 
tion, has already initiated a wide range of research projects in library problems 
and documentary techniques. It is, however, reassuring to find that work is not 
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to be duplicated. ASLIB’s Research Officer, Mr. C. W. Hanson, renounces all 
interest in “‘machine techniques” and will work more on the lines of the study 
of comparative indexing methods at present being made for ASLIB. 


~ aw * 


Failing the provision of vast halls in which to spread out reference stock at 
arm level, most librarians have to compromise over the question of accessibility 
of book stock. Some readers object to squatting on their haunches or even 
kneeling so that they may read the title of books on the lower shelves; others 
have an unfortunate fear of heights and look askance at even the smallest pair 
of steps—and the books they want to consult are always on the top shelf! An 
amusing paragraph in The Lancet’s peripatetic correspondence underlines the 
reader’s view of such obstacles to the higher learning: 

“While I was in Bavaria this winter I avoided skiing as a sport too danger- 

ous for an aged registrar. Soon after my return I started to write my M.D. 

thesis, only to realize that this was an even more hazardous form of exercise. 

Half of the references are 12 ft. above ground level, and many old Lancets 

are at the dizzy height of 14 ft. I refuse to stand on the top of a ladder to 

reach a Journal of the American Medical Association of 1916, and if I hope to 
obtain my M.D. it will have to be without the help of some very high level 

French literature. Skiing will be nothing after this, and I am considering a 

course on mountaineering as training for the Ph.D.” [From: The Lancet, 2: 

82, August 1, 1959] 


* * * 


During the five years in which I have been sending these ‘Notes from Lon- 
don” I have tried to report accurately the corporate and professional activities 
of British medical librarians. In so doing I have, I hope, given our American 
colleagues an idea of the progress, as well as the problems, of the profession 
in Britain. If I now strike a more personal note it is because I consider that the 
time has come for you to have a different viewpoint. Mr. Leslie Morton, who 


has recently been appointed Librarian of The National Institute of Medical 
Research, has willingly agreed to serve as my successor. With his wide experi- 
ence in British medical libraries of many kinds and his close contacts with all 


branches of the profession he will be able to bring to his “Notes from London’ 
a wealth of up-to-date professional information. 


* * + 
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The Simple Exhibit 


By Lora-FRANCES DAVIS 

Medical Librarian 

The University of Texas 

M.D. Anderson Hospital & Tumor Institute 
Houston, Texas 


HEN you think of exhibits, do your thoughts travel back to your 
alma mater or to some large and wonderful collection you have visited where 
there were glass cases and rare and beautiful treasures? Do you remember the 
display of textiles in the engineering library? Or, do you think of the flower 
show where the librarian of the public library borrowed garden tools from 
the ten cent store, moss from the funeral home, and dressed a corset figure 
from the dry goods store-—all to set the scene for a table of books on gardening 
and flower arrangement ? 

Aren’t you as good at selling your wares as the librarian of the little public 
library? All exhibits don’t have to be grand. Anybody who is resourceful and 
imaginative can make an effective exhibit. 

Figure 1 shows an effective exhibit with a minimum of materials. Part of its 
attraction is not seen in a black and white photograph. The Russian translation 
journals have various colored covers; the poster is jet black, and the lettering 
is Chinese red. These are cutout, gummed letters and are put on like a postage 
stamp; the only trick to using them is to keep the bottom of the letters on a 
line. The twine which ties the exhibit together is a simple cord twisted and 
affixed to the poster with thumb tacks and to the shelf with masking tape. 
Current journals with translated articles marked, mimeographed translations, 
and books make up the remainder of the exhibit. You may not have Russian 
translations, but you could do the same thing with a display of new subscrip- 
tions. Here the bulletin board is over low shelving, but this could be effectively 
set up on a table since you want the readers to examine the materials. 

On special occasions, such as Book Week or Medical*Education Week, it is 
fun to go all out with a big exhibit outside your library to invite the people in. 
Figure 2 shows our efforts last National Library Week; the exhibit was set up 


* Librarian, Clendening Medical Library, University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 
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Fic. 1. Display of Russian translations 


in a window adjacent to the coffee shop and the auditorium. To get a third 
dimensional effect the national poster was copied, but one could have been 
purchased from the American Library Association. The cylindrical stands 
supporting the books were heavy cardboard sprayed bronze but could have 
been easily made from the heavy poster board. Contrary to appearances the 
books were not new, but were seldom used old ones with new jackets. One word 
of warning: on any exhibits not in the library itself, make a complete, detailed 
list of every item included. Once a visiting doctor came in great haste to see a 
book from the window display, and he knew it only by publisher. The window 
was six floors and the building’s length away from the library. 

Figure 3 shows what can be done with the beautiful art work often found in 
drug house publications. The illustrations are the work of Dr. Frank H. Netter 
for Ciba Clinical Symposia.* Whole pages can be stapled to a poster board, 
and sometimes the artist uses the title you want in just the right size lettering. 
In figure 3 the letters are cutout, gummed paper. Illustrations such as this are 


teaching aids in themselves. However, this one has a double purpose in that it 


* These illustrations appear in the bound volume, Ciba Collection of Medical Illustrations. 
Previous to publication they were distributed to the medical profession as separate sets of 
plates. 
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Fic. 2. Window exhibit for Library Week, 1959 


also attracts the reader to recent articles and books below the exhibit. Notice 
that slips of paper are inserted in the periodicals; inclusive pages are written 
across the top of these slips, and they are inserted at the beginning of the 
articles. This material could be displayed on a wide window sill or a table. 

How do you get the pictures? Your local drug salesmen from every company, 
big and small, are glad to help. Ask them to put your library’s name on the 
mailing lists for their publications and for all ads relative to their products. 
If you have no means of reaching local salesmen, write the larger companies. 
Explain that you can use best what is in color and that you would like at 
least two subscriptions to publications so that you can post both sides of a 
page. Make certain the salesmen and the company understand that you can- 
not feature the company or its products and that you are using the pictures to 
highlight literature. This will save you the embarrassment of having to turn 
down an exhibit of products designed for a pharmacy, or of having a salesman 
come in anticipating his company’s name in big letters only to find it in the 
fine print under the artist’s signature. 

Make it a habit to watch advertisements as you routinely look through 


periodicals. You may see one of the Hokison girls sneaking a sandwich from an 
elaborate holiday buffet, and around her you can build a Christmas-time 
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Ovarian 
ee ee 


Fic. 3. Articles and books on ovarian neoplasms 


exhibit on diet. It is nice to have funny pictures sometimes, especially if you 
have only a small bulletin board. Once I found some wonderful caricatures of a 
man writing and delivering a paper; it only required captions and “May We 
Help You?” to promote the library’s services and the books on medical and 
technical writing. Almost any commercial firm will give you several copies of an 
advertisement, and sometimes the copies are larger and clearer than in the 
periodical. Once you begin looking, ideas seem to come to you, and the broader 
the interests of your readers, the easier your task. 

Commercial firms are not the only sources of exhibit material. Some articles 
are excellently illustrated with graphs and charts, and the authors are usually 
glad to supply reprints. 

A simple way to keep your illustrations is in a file of envelopes arranged 
alphabetically by subject. The envelopes need not be anything special; large 
ones which come in the daily mail can be re-used for this purpose. If you make 
posters, the best should be wrapped and stored carefully, for a day will come 
when there is a dearth of time or ideas. Anatomical illustrations have con- 
tinuing educational value and can be used over a period of years. 

Lettering is the nightmare for amateurs. Reference has already been made to 
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the cutout, gummed paper letters; they come in six colors and can be bought in 
large or small quantities. Several companies make colored plastic letters which 
can be affixed with pins set into the letters or with a new type of adhesive 
similar to modeling clay and guaranteed to hold and to be removable without 
damage to the paper. Breezy, informal lettering can be written quickly, cheaply, 
and effectively with a brush top ink bottle. The brush has the texture of a 
liquid shoe polish applicator and is shaped like the point of a new lipstick. It 
comes in many colors, but as some change when they touch colored paper, the 
best colors are green, black, and blue. 

Last and most important is the material you select to display. Choose subjects 
to fit into the activities around you; an exhibit is good only if it is timely, and 
exhibits should be rotated through the interest fields of all your readers. This 
is not easy, as illustrations abound in medicine and pediatrics and are almost 
non-existent for some other departments. It is always good to combine several 
specialties, such as in a display on Medical and Surgical Treatment of Ulcera- 
tive Colitis which one of the pharmaceutical houses has beautifully illustrated. 

In selecting articles, include a review of the literature as well as the very 
latest papers published, and it will create more interest if some are by people 
on your staff. It is a nice courtesy to call the exhibit to the attention of the 
department head or specialist likely to be most interested and ask if he would 
like any additions or deletions. A permanent list of books, monographs, and 
articles included in the exhibit can serve many purposes. 


Lists made from exhibits at Tokyo U. S. Army Hospital were published in the 
Surgeon’s Weekly Letter so that they served journal clubs and staffs in Ameri- 
can military hospitals throughout the Far East. Conversely, if you keep a file 
of page references when you are helping someone with material for a paper, 
you may later find it useful for exhibit. 

Exhibits do take time, but they form your invitation to learning. 





Winnowin gs” 


By WILLIAM K. BEATTY 


Archives of Errors. 

A letter to the J.A.M.A., written by Dr. George Carroll and printed in the 
August 15 issue, raises the possibility of an “Archives of Errors.” The ‘“Ar- 
chives” would serve as a collection point and clearinghouse for errors in medical 
books. Errata sheets for two books are already available. Requests for these 
sheets, and for further information, should be sent to: 

Dr. GEORGE J. CARROLL 

Editor, Archives of Errors 

Louise Obici Memorial Hospital 

Suffolk, Virginia 
The “Archives” offers an excellent opportunity for meeting a major problem 
in the accuracy of the literature. 


SISTER AusTIN. The impact of hospital libraries on paramedical personnel. 
Hosp. Progress 40: 64-65, 121, Sept., 1959. 

The increasing numbers, and variety of fields, of paramedical personnel 
require library services. These libraries should provide materials for con- 
tinuing both technical and cultural education. Some suggestions are presented 
for planning and providing such services. 


Basias, L. YA. Medical libraries in the USSR. (In: 40 years of Soviet public 
health. Moscow, Medgiz, 1957). Trans. by Scott Adams. 9 pp. 

A brief history of medical libraries precedes short descriptions of some of 
the individual libraries. The centralized control and regional distribution of 
these libraries is emphasized. Centralized acquisition and cataloguing are 
mentioned. Types of publications issued by medical libraries are discussed 
generally and some examples are described. The proper training, both pro- 
fessional and subject, is especially important for medical librarians. Gaps in 
the country’s bibliographic coverage are noted. The author sums up the 
country-wide system of medical libraries in these words: “‘The importance of 
libraries today is based not so much upon the quantity of volumes which they 
own, as upon their ability to make optimum use of the materials they possess 
in servicing medical science and practice.” 


Bay, J. CHRISTIAN. Historical mindedness in medicine. Bull. Menninger Clin. 
23: 121-130, July, 1959. 


* Longer reviews of some of the items mentioned here may appear either simultaneously _ 
or later in the section, “Book Reviews and Journal Notes.” 
t Medical Librarian, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
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Knowledge built on past experiments, methods, and hypotheses has pro- 
duced medicine as it is practiced today. The observant and successful physi- 
cian bases his work on the historical background of his subject. “Critical 
acumen is nursed by historical exploration.” Libraries provide the sources for 
checking current work against past results and errors, and for stimulating 
new ideas. 


British Columbia Medical Library Services. 

A series of articles and editorials in the first volume of the British Columbia 
Medical Journal outline the plans and possibilities for a province-wide medical 
library service. Comments are made by librarians, from Canada and the United 
States, and by physicians. The practical and comprehensive approaches sug- 
gested in these articles offer many useful ideas for groups planning, or cur- 
rently engaged in, such services. 


BLUEFARB, SAMUEL M. The history of dermatology as depicted on postage 
stamps. A. M. A. Arch. Dermat. 80: 171-186, Aug., 1959. 

Brief descriptions are given of the lives and works of several general physi- 

cians and dermatologists. Leprosy and syphilis are considered at some length. 
Over one hundred “medical” stamps have been reproduced. 


Caveat lector. Northwest Med. 58: 1097, Aug., 1959. 
Every printed statement is not necessarily authoritative. Recent events 
suggest that many physicians are unable, or unwilling, to read carefully and 


skeptically. 
SISTER Mary Concorp1A. Workshop proves need for similar library programs. 
Hosp. Progress 40: 100, 102, 104, Aug., 1959. 

Carefully planned workshops, with highly qualified instructors, can provide 
information, solutions to problems, and inspiration for both professional and 
nonprofessional librarians. Informal coffee breaks and “‘buzz sessions” stimu- 
late active participation by all members. The written comments of the students 
are helpful in planning further programs. 


Dutton, W. A. W. Reasoning in research. Canad. M. A. J. 81: 489-493, 
Sept. 15, 1959. 

Since the written word carries an air of respectability (whether justified or 
not), it is important for the author to remove all faulty collecting of data and 
incorrect reasoning. Examples of several varieties of errors are given. This 
valuable paper concludes with a brief but stoic comment headed “The Final 
Contemplation of the Work Done.” 


Facin, I. DoNALD. Too many words: a plea for the medical reader. Mississippi 
Valley M. J. 81: 230-232, Sept., 1959. 
“Medical literature today is in a dismal state.” Too many journals are 
publishing too many articles, and most of the articles have too many words. 
Some of the motives behind this flood of material are examined. Suggestions 
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for improving the situation (tougher editorial supervision and amalgamation 
of present journals) are given, although in a not too optimistic mood. 


GARVEN, H. S. D. On the writing of the M. D. thesis. Scottish M. J. 4: 386 
391, July-Aug., 1959. 

Step-by-step guidance, in clear and logical terms, is given to the writer of 
an advanced thesis or a journal article. A brief list of articles and books offers 
additional material. 

Jacosius, ARNOLD J. Bibliographic control of aviation and space medical 
literature. Aerospace Med. 30: 507-512, July, 1959. 

A brief history is presented and the major works are either cited or an- 
notated. Increased coverage and improved techniques are the most pressing 
current needs. 

Keys, Tuomas E. The liberal arts college as a threshold to librarianship. 
Wilson Library Bull. 34: 57, 56, Sept., 1959. 

The liberal arts college offers the prospective librarian the opportunity to 
acquire a broad foundation of genera] knowledge. This knowledge will assist 
the practicing librarian in understanding the real functions of a library and 
the most productive relations with the readers. Library school provides the 
needed practical courses, and the liberal arts college provides the mental 
flexibility required for adaptation to changing situations and for the genera- 
tion of ideas. 

MARSHALL, Mary Loutse. Book services for the physician. CA (Bulletin of 
Cancer Progress) 9: 100-102, May-June, 1959. 

The physician in a small community often does not have access to a medical 
library. Abstract journals and the abstract sections of some specialty journals 
offer help. Several state and association medical libraries loan material or send 
photocopies. Taped digests of literature are also available. A little time spent 
in investigating these services will pay great dividends. 

Orr, RicHARD H. An integrated approach to documentation. Am. Docu- 
mentation 10: 214-219, July, 1959. 

A breakdown in medical communication is imminent. Major symptoms are 
the gaps between what the practicing physician should know and does know, 
and the lack of efficient and rapid communication between research workers. 
Physicians and research workers can not possibly attend all the meetings 
and read all the journals in their fields. The Institute for Advancement of 
Medical Communication (the author is Executive Director) was founded to 
provide an independent organization to assist research in medical communica- 
tion and to serve as a clearinghouse for current information. A brief outline 
of the Institute’s purposes and plans is given. 

PowELL, LAWRENCE CLARK. The elements of a good librarian. Wilson Library 
Bull. 34: 42-46, Sept., 1959. 
The elements, besides good feet, are curiosity, perception, courage, and 
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dedication to service. Several illustrations are adduced for each. The best 
method of teaching good librarianship is by example. 

BriEF Notes: A brief description and history of the Ciba Foundation 
Library appears in the “Ten Year Report for 1949-1959.” Theresa Pryor 
gives “A brief history of the Dental-Pharmacy Library of Temple University” 
in the March issue of Special Libraries Council of Phila. and Vicinity Bulletin, 
and Liselotte Bendix describes the ‘Function of the Medical Library of the 
Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital” in the January issue of the same 
journal. Krook tells (Svensk farmaceulisk Tidskrift 63: 301-303, Apr. 20, 
1959) about the Library of the Society of Pharmacists. (In Swed.) “The new 
Library at Walter House”’ is the subject of a brief report by Brian Armitage, 
Librarian at the Charing Cross Hospital in London. (Charing Cross Hosp. 
Gas. 57, no. 1, 1959). A. P. Collins raises the spector of a “tick proof” library 
and tells about the history and development of the Rocky Mountain Labora- 
tory Library in the September issue of the S/echert-Hafner Book News. Hospital 
patient libraries in Sweden are reviewed in “Sjukhusbiblioteket” published 
in Lund, 1958, by the Biblioteksjinst. The report, 47 pages in length, de- 
scribes standards and current activities. 

For the increasing number of medical librarians traveling through South 
and Central America the 64-page manual by D. A. Guerra, “Introduccion a 
la Organizacion de la Biblioteca Medica’’, Havana, Institucion Inclan, 1957, 
may prove useful. Bagdasar’ian reviews (Sovelskoe zdravookhranenie 17: 44-49, 
Dec., 1958) ‘Current problems of scientific medical information,” and Ruzicka 
more specifically deals (Casopis lekaru ceskych 98: 383-384, Feb. 6, 1959) 
with the ‘Present state of medical documentation in Czechoslovakia.” (Both 
titles translated). Richard Orr discusses the ‘‘Role of summaries and abstracts 
in the metabolism of scientific information” in, appropriately, Metabolism, 
March, 1959. 

Arady describes bookplates of Hungarian physicians (translated title) in 
Orvosi hetilap (Feb. 22 and Mar. 8, 1959). Goodsell gives “A history of the 
origins and progress of the Journal of Oral Surgery’ in the September issue. 
More information on ‘‘medical” postage stamps appears in the August num- 
ber of the Jilinois M. J. 

The August issue of the Bull. Tulane Univ. Med. Fac. provides biographical 
notes on Miss Mary Louise Marshall and Mr. William D. Postell. The July- 
Aug. issue of The Star comments biographically on the new librarian at Car- 
ville, Mrs. Margaret Wilson. The July issue of the Bull. Cleveland M. Library 
gives a thumb nail sketch of Dr. David A. Kronick. Included is a statement 
of the functions and goals of the Cleveland Library. This statement, as a 
general philosophy of library service, bears careful reading. Those writers who 
are troubled by a desire to reimburse librarians for special bibliographic help 
may find some hope in the solution offered by Wilfred Plumbe (Library Review, 
Autumn). 





Editorials 


THE REERESHER COURSE PROGRAM 


A GUvuEsT EDITORIAL 


Our refresher course program stemmed from the refresher course of the 
American Society of Anesthesiologists. Teaching and participating in that 
Society’s refresher course so delighted the chairman of your present committee 
that he recommended the inauguration of a similar course before our annual 
meetings. The suggestion was approved by the Board of Directors of our Asso- 
ciation and the first refresher course was held on May 31, 1958, before the 
meeting in Rochester, and the second one was held on June 19, 1959, before 
the meeting in Toronto. The same subjects were covered on these two occa- 
sions with some some changes in the faculty. 

For the most part the committees in charge of these courses were guided 
by the Medical Library Association’s Handbook of Medical Library Practice 
(1) in selecting subjects and the teaching staff. Twelve subjects were offered 
and the 12 instructors each taught his course twice, each class lasting one and 
one-half hours. Anyone registering could take four classes in the one day. Two 
hundred and ninety participants, including librarians and bookdealers, en- 
rolled for the course in 1958 and 183 in 1959. The consensus of the participants 
in 1958 was that the program was worth while and similar programs should 
be encouraged (2). 

At the preconvention Board meeting in Toronto it was suggested that the 
refresher course be changed so that only a few courses be given but that they 
be given for a whole day in an exhaustive manner, that syllabuses and reading 
lists be available, and that the faculty be paid. After deliberation the Board 
decided on another year of refresher courses “old style,” but suggested that an 
investigation of the program be made. 

The new chairman felt that the participants of the previous courses should 
be polled both for their likes and dislikes and for their suggestions. Conse- 
quently return self-addressed cards were mailed to the 360 people enrolled in 
the two years’ courses. One hundred fifty-nine postcards were returned, and 18 
participants also wrote letters. In answer to questions, 148 thought the present 
type of refresher course worth while, three thought it not worth while and 
eight made no comment. A question looking ahead to the 1961 meeting in 
Seattle showed that 95 of the same participants wanted to have a different 
type of refresher course or workshop program at that time, 24 did not want a 
different type of program and 40 were indifferent. 

A majority of those who responded favored the continuance of the “old 
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style” type of program for the refresher course preceding the annual meeting 
in Kansas City. From the comments it was apparent that the courses for the 
Kansas City lectures should be chosen with two types of participants in mind: 
(1) the beginning librarian and (2) the advanced librarian. It was obvious 
also that many librarians want some of the courses directed to the small med- 
ical library.* Another suggestion repeated by many participants was to have 
fewer courses but to have them last twice as long. 

In planning the program for 1960 then, the committee decided that, al- 
though it did not seem feasible to limit the number of courses because adequate 
coverage could not be ensured, each course would be offered only once and 
would occupy either the whole morning or afternoon. This should allow each 
subject to be covered thoroughly and also should leave ample time for discus- 
sion. Instructors will have an opportunity to prepare outlines and reading 
lists so that the participants, as well as the instructors, may fully prepare 
for the sessions. With participants registering several weeks ahead of time, 
it will be possible for them to direct questions for possible answering by the 
instructors. 

The courses to be given at Kansas City on May 16, 1960, and the names of 
the instructors are included in “Association News,” pages 106-110 of this 
issue of the BULLETIN. 

Tuomas E. Keys 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENTS 


BULLETIN readers will be distressed to learn that they can no longer look 
forward to their quarterly visit with Dr. Noel Poynter, our London confrere. 
Dr. Poynter, the distinguished librarian of the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Library, has contributed ‘“‘Notes from London” to the BULLETIN for the last 
five years. This feature, which has kept us au courant on the activities of our 
British colleagues, has become an indispensable part of our Association’s 
publication. It is always so interesting, informative, and so charmingly written. 
We regret exceedingly that the pressure of heavy duties covering librarianship, 


*In support of this suggestion the following was gleaned from a study of 533 medical 
libraries listed in the current (1958) American Medical Directory: 
Libraries Volumes 

225 Less than 5,000 

99 5 ,000-10,000 

83 10, 000-25 , 000 

55 25 ,000-50 , 000 

41 50, 000-100, 000 

19 100 , 000-1 ,000, 000 

11 Not listed 


533 
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medical history, medical writing and medical editing—all of which he does so 
well—have meant that he must curtail his activities. We understand and we 
thank him most gratefully for his long and devoted service to the BULLETIN. 

With characteristic thoughtfulness, he has asked Mr. Leslie Morton to 
take over ‘“Notes.”” A more worthy successor would be difficult to imagine. 
Mr. Morton is well known to the world of librarianship and to the field of 
medical writing as author of “‘How to Use a Medical Library,” as editor of 
Garrison and Morton’s “Medical Bibliography,” second edition, and as com- 
piler of “World Medical Periodicals.” Many American librarians had the 
privilege of meeting him at the First International Congress on Medical 
Librarianship in London in 1953, when he was Librarian of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital Medical College. He has just been appointed Librarian of the Na- 
tional Institute for Medical Research, Mill Hill, London, having formerly 
served as Information Officer for the British Medical Journal. 

We are indeed pleased and proud to welcome such a distinguished London 
librarian to the BULLETIN’s official family. 





Short Communications to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I want to say how very much impressed I am by the survey of “Advances 
in Medical Bibliographic Control, 1954-1958,” by Thomas Higdon and David 
Bishop, which appeared in the July and October issues. I know how difficult 
their problem was to cover the very many different areas of medical publishing, 
and I am pleased, of course, by mention of Rehabilitation Literature on page 399. 
I do not know the source or reason for the authors’ observation of the doubtful 
future of Rehabilitation Literature in light of the appearance of Section XIX of 
Excerpta Medica last year. I do want to assure them that Rehabilitation Litera- 
ure, arriving at its majority next year, is in a very healthy condition and may 
be expected to lead a very active, vigorous existence for years to come. The 
probability of its demise need not be anticipated for some time. 

I am not at all sure that the article’s reporting of developments for the 
period 1954-1958 can all be evaluated as “‘advances.’’ What is happening, for 
example, in the relatively small area of rehabilitation might indicate that there 
is even more confusion and lack of control than before. I myself expect a still 
greater confusion over the next few years because of other service publications 
in the general area of rehabilitation that are being planned, more or less inde- 
pendently, by self-interest organizations. This situation, in my opinion, does 
not reflect bibliographic control, but, rather, an additional splintering and 
duplication of effort. 

Let us hope that a serious study of the need for planning for bibliographic 
control in the medical and allied publishing fields will be made soon under 
appropriate sponsorship. Present independent effort on the part of govern- 
mental, private and philanthropic agencies illustrates healthy enterprise in a 
dynamic situation, but lack of coordination and cooperation compounds an 
existing confusion. 

Ear C. GRAHAM, Librarian 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
Editor 
Rehabilitation Literature 
Dear Editor: 

Oh, I don’t want to add to anyone’s work, but do you think once a year the 
BULLETIN could list bibliographies compiled by member libraries? Aren’t many 
subject bibliographies duplicated in different libraries? Just a thought. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED BRYANT 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
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The BULLETIN will certainly list the bibliographies by title, and give the 
address of the source. Just send them in. 

EDITOR 
Dear Editor: 

Will you please print the very practical and most helpful list of “Do’s and 
Don’ts for Rare Books” which Miss Gertrude Annan presented at the Refresher 
Courses in Toronto. 

Sincerely yours, 
MANY REFRESHER COURSE REGISTRANTS 
With pleasure.—EbiTor 


DO’S AND DON’TS FOR RARE BOOKS 
By GERTRUDE ANNAN 


DO remember that the value of any book in any collection has nothing in the 
world to do with its price on the market. Librarians are not in the book 
business. It is the value of the text to your collection that should concern 


you. 
DO trust your antiquarian book dealer who can be of enormous service to you, 
and remember that the price you pay covers that service as well as the 
cost of the volume. The dealer’s years of experience, means of getting ma- 
terial, subject knowledge, interest in your collection, is of great value, and 


the time you may spend checking on the price of a book can be more costly 
than the price quoted. 

DON’T think that because an item is a pamphlet or a broadside, or even on 
occasion a lowly reprint, or of insignificant appearance, that it is therefore 
valueless. Many collector’s items are of just such material. Ephemera of 
yesterday are scarce and valuable today precisely because they were 
ephemera and not saved for the future. 

DON’T unwittingly buy a defective copy. Stop worrying about what the 
dealer charges for a book and start worrying about the condition of a 
copy. It is your responsibility to check to see that the copy is complete 
before paying for it, not several years later when you accidentally dis- 
cover it. 

DON’T compete with other libraries in collecting, cooperate instead. No 
librarian should buy a book in order to swell statistics, to brag of holdings 
or to get ahead of another collection. Competition and useless duplication 
among libraries is wasteful and expensive. 

DON’T take anyone’s word for anything in historical research. All historians 
are fallible, even as you and I. Go to the source. Many historians have 
passed on to posterity the errors of their predecessors. Let us not do so if 
we can avoid it. 
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DON’T let uncaring hands mark, stamp, cut, hinge title-pages or other leaves. 
If expert attention is not available, wrap carefully and preserve rather 
than mutilate further. 

DON’T think of a book as rare, as costly, as a museum piece. Do think of it 
as a contribution to knowledge, a product of man’s thought and ingenuity, 
a piece in the long story of historical development. 

DO read booksellers’ catalogs regularly—day time or bed time reading for 
enjoyment, information and profit. 

DO enjoy the enchantment of the past; the charming, the beautiful, the fragile, 
sometimes the pathetic or funny, but always fascinating record of an 
earlier day. 
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SCHEDULED MEETINGS 


Kansas City, Missouri May 16-20, 1960 
Seattle, Washington May 7-12, 1961 
Chicago, Illinois June 17-21, 1962 
Boston, Massachusetts June 17-21, 1963 


THE 1960 CONVENTION 


From St. Louis west to Denver and from Rochester, Minnesota, south to 
New Orleans lies a considerable piece of country as yet unexplored by medical 
librarians in convention assembled. Members of the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation attending the fifty-ninth annual meeting in Kansas City, May 16-20, 
1960, will be coming to an area in which recent library development has been 
rapid and exciting. Both the University of Missouri in Columbia and the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in Kansas City, Kansas, have new medical library quarters. 
Distance makes it impossible for sessions to be held on the Missouri campus 
but it is hoped that many people will visit Columbia on their way to or from 
Kansas City. 

The Refresher Course Program, described below by its chairman, Mr. Thomas 
Keys, will be offered on Monday, May 16. The convention will begin formally 
the following morning with Miss Mildred Jordan’s Presidential Address. Group 
meetings are also scheduled for this day and more time is being devoted to 
them so that not all will be going on concurrently. A general session on index- 
ing is being planned by Mr. Alfred Brandon for Wednesday morning, May 18. 
That afternoon a visit to the Linda Hall Library of Science and Technology 
will be followed by the opening of an exhibition of anatomical art and illustra- 
tion at the Nelson Gallery of Art. On Thursday at the University of Kansas 
Medical Center a panel on psychiatric literature will be drawn from the im- 
portant psychiatric center of Topeka, the site of the Menninger Clinic. This 
part of the program will be under the direction of Miss Lorna Swofford, Li- 
brarian of the Veterans’ Administration Hospital in Topeka. The banquet 
speaker Thursday evening will be the Chancellor of the University of Kansas, 
Franklin Murphy, M.D. Visits to the Truman Library in Independence, Mis- 
souri, will be offered. The meeting will end on Friday at noon. 


THE 1960 REFRESHER COURSE 


As a result of a poll of former participants the following courses will be 
given: 
106 
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1. Acquisition—A keen interest was shown in the many problems con- 
nected with this subject. These included problems in the acquisition of foreign 
materials, ordering procedures, book and periodical dealers, new books and 
materials, medical documents and other governmental publications. 

2. Administration.—This subject, too, was repeatedly emphasized. Aspects 
inquired about included practical administrative problems, use of statistics, 
library ethics, personnel problems, the preparation of the annual report, 
budgets, circulation policies, nonprofessional duties, and training on the job. 

3. Bibliography.—A course on this topic was a new suggestion. This is not 
to be confused with Reference. Suggestions included reviews of medical bibli- 
ographies, historica] and practical, the problems in the preparation of a bib- 
liography, and the use of indexing and abstracting tools in preparing 
bibliographies. 

4. Cataloging and Classification—This subject, which has been one of the 
most popular in the past, again was suggested by many participants. Among 
the aspects about which many wished to be informed were choice of subject 
headings, methods of marking and annotating books, descriptive cataloging 
schemes, methods of keeping up-to-date, different classification schemes with 
consideration of their advantages and disadvantages, the use of catalog cards 
for periodicals and the possibility of a universal classification scheme for all 
medical libraries. 

5. Periodicals.—In order to help the librarian understand the problems of 
the suppliers, this course will cover back files, reprints and subscriptions. 
Points about back files that will be considered are buying methods and sources, 
collecting and cataloging the stock and selling, with emphasis on evaluating 
back files, preparation of catalogs and sales media. The discussion on reprints 
will evolve about the selection of titles, productionproblems and marketing, 
and that on subscriptions will emphasize agents’ and librarians’ problems in 
regard to subscriptions. 

6. The County Medical Society Library.—This will be a new course. Much 
interest has been shown in the problems of special medical libraries, and cer- 
tainly the county medical society library has its share. The place of the library 
in the affairs of a county medical society, lines of authority, administrative 
problems, service to members, service to the public, problems of the budget, 
and other related problems will be discussed. 

7. Public Relations.—This course also will be taught for the first time. Many 
of the former participants of courses were interested in attending such a course. 
Consideration will be given to publicizing the library’s collections, the impor- 
tance of Friends of the Library, the art and science of preparing exhibits, the 
importance of communicating ideas by way of newspapers, television and 
radio, and especially the importance of ‘“‘personable” traits of librarians in 
dealing with the clientele of the library. 
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8. Rare Books.—That all libraries need a few interests besides the more 
practical “bread and butter” ones is evidenced by the desire shown by many 
of the participants to continue this course. Among the topics suggested for 
emphasis were the history of medical publishing, evaluation of the historical 
importance of the medical book, the classics of medicine, rari.y, the repair or 
binding of rare books, the cost factor, and the rare book as an historical arti- 
fact. 

9. Reference.—The continuing importance of this subject is shown by the 
many participants who wanted this course repeated. Suggested topics were: 
constituents of a basic reference collection, recent developments in reference 
services, unusual sources for reference, such as government medical docu- 
ments, microcards and microfilm, the reference importance of annuals, year- 
books, and national and international transactions. 

10. The Small Medical Library in the Hospital—So many of the participants 
wanted instruction on this subject that this new course has been added. Among 
the topics to be considered are problems of the “one man” operation, short 
cuts and simplified methods for the small library, organization, administration, 
book selection, interlibrary loans, staff co-ordination and integrated library 
services. 

11. Teaching Bibliographic Research Methods.—The poll disclosed much 
interest in the problems of interpreting the library’s resources to the reader. 
This course, too, will be offered for the first time. Teaching in the library has 
various connotations. The objective of the course will be to explore and evalu- 
ate educational principles as they apply to a diversified clientele and to survey 
the technics employed in instruction in the use of medical libraries and in 
development of the bibliographic approach to medical literature. 

12. Weeding.—With the rapid growth of the literature of medicine and the 
natural tendency of the largest libraries to double their number of volumes 
every 16 years, keeping the collection within bounds presents many problems. 
Perhaps “‘weeding” is not the right term for this new course, but it was sug- 
gested by many participants. Maybe the phrase, “‘problems of book control,” 
is more suggestive of the type of problems to be discussed. Consideration will 
be given to such topics as, When is a medical book obsolete? How many copies 
of an older textbook should be kept in a permanent file? Should a library 
specialize in certain fields to avoid duplication of effort? And how to establish 
a journal long-term acquisition program? 

To teach these subjects the Refresher Course Committee is proud to present 
the following distinguished faculty. 


FACULTY FOR THE REFRESHER COURSE IN 1960 


Miss ISABELLE T. ANDERSON, Librarian of the Denver County Medical Soci- 
ety, and immediate Past President of the Medical Library Association. 
Subject: Cataloging and Classification, an Introductory Course. 
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Mr. LEE Asu, formerly Librarian of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, later Editor of the Library Journal and now Editor and Research 
Analyst, Yale University Selective Book Retirement Program. 

Subject: Judicious Weeding in the Medical Library. 

Mr. WituiaM K. Beatty, Medical Librarian, University of Missouri, Colum- 

bia, Missouri, Editor of Vital Notes. 
Subject: Reference. 

Dr. ESTELLE BRopMAN, Assistant Librarian for Reference Services, National 
Library of Medicine, formerly Editor of the BULLETIN and author of the 
Development of Medical Bibliography. 

Subject: Bibliography. 

Mr. Dominick Coppo.a, Chief, Library Service, Stechert-Hafner, Inc., New 

York City. 
Subject: Acquisition. 

Mrs. JOHANNA GOTTLIEB, Proprietor, Old Hickory Book Shop, Brinklow 

Maryland. 
Subject: Rare Books. 

Mrs. BERNICE M. HETZNER, Librarian, The University of Nebraska, College 
of Medicine, Omaha, Nebraska, past recipient Murray Gottlieb Essay 
Award. 

Subject: Teaching Bibliographic Research Methods. 

Mr. Paut JoLowicz, Chief, Scientific Periodical Department, Walter Johnson, 

Inc., New York City. 
Subject: Periodicals. 

Miss Marian A. Patterson, Librarian, Academy of Medicine, Toronto, 

Ontario, Canada, past recipient Murray Gottlieb Essay Award. 
Subject: Administration. 

Mrs. HENRIETTA T. PERKINS, Assistant Librarian, Yale Medical Library, 
New Haven, Connecticut, formerly Secretary and currently Public Re- 
lations Officer, Medical Library Association. 

Subject: Public Relations. 

Miss Mary M. Post, Librarian, Ramsey County Medical Society Library, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Subject: The County Medical Society Library. 

Miss HELEN Yast, Librarian, American Hospital Association, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, President (1959-1960), American Hospital and Institution Libraries, 
American Library Association, and Co-ordinator, Institute on Hospital 
Librarianship, 1959. 

_ Subject: The Small Medical Library in the Hospital. 

The Refresher Course Committee, under the chairmanship of Thomas E. 

Keys, consists of Wesley Draper, Sylvia Haabala, Bertha B. Hallam, Mildred 

C. Langner, and Margaret Lawlor. 
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625-626 (Oct.) 1958. 
DIRECTORY OF THE MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The second edition of the Directory of the Medical Library Association lists 
578 institutional members as compared with 360 members registered in the 
first edition published in 1950. The new edition was compiled by Mrs. Henrietta 
T. Perkins, Chairman, and a committee of five members of the association. 
The Foreword is by Dr. John F. Fulton, Sterling Professor of the History of 
Medicine, Yale School of Medicine. The directory is arranged geographically, 
first under state, then city. Material is registered as follows: name and address 
of library, key number for exchange purposes, year founded, source of sup- 
port, annual budget, name of librarian, associate and/or assistant librarian, 
professional and nonprofessional staff, number of volumes, current periodicals, 
circulation, interlibrary loan privileges, classification, and special collections. 

An alphabetical list of other types of membership, and an index of libraries 
and special collections is included. There are also the Certificate of Incorpora- 
tion and the Charter and By-Laws of the Association, the latter as amended 
to June 19, 1959. 

The Directory has 274 pages, and is available for $7.00 from the Shoe String 
Press, Inc., 965 Dixwell Avenue, Hamden 14, Conn. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL GROUP MEETING 


The Southern Regional Group met in Charlotte, North Carolina on October 
16-17, 1959. The host library was the Medical Library of Mecklenburg County, 
with its librarian, Mrs. Helen Monahan, serving as Convention Chairman, 
Headquarters were the William R. Barringer Hotel. Workshops on Cataloging 
and Classification; Reference; and Periodicals and Binding were held, with 
Desmond Koster, Sheila Parker, and Pauline Duffield conducting. Dr. R. B. 
McKnight gave a most interesting talk on “Medical Philately” at the banquet. 
Registrants were invited to bring their want lists to the meeting and take 
home the duplicates they desired. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL HISTORY AWARD 


Medical librarians are invited to submit essays on some phase of the history 
of American medicine for the annual Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay Award. 
The award of $100.00 is presented at the banquet during the Association’s 
annual meeting. The winning article will be printed in the BULLETIN. Articles 
should conform to the instructions given on the inside cover of the BULLETIN 
and should be sent to the Editor before March 15, 1960. 
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NEW YORK REGIONAL GROUP 


The Fall, 1959, meeting of the New York Regional Group of the Medical 
Library Association was held at the New York Academy of Medicine on Satur- 
day, November 14. The morning session was devoted to a panel discussion on 
Regional Library Cooperation. Miss Gertrude Annan, Librarian, New York 
Academy of Medicine, was the moderator, and the speakers were Thomas P. 
Fleming, Librarian, Medical-Natural Sciences, Columbia University; Harold 
Ostvold, Chief, Reference Department, New York Public Library; Elizabeth 
Mulholl, Assistant Librarian, Chemists’ Club Library, New York City; Anne 
McCann, Squibb Institute for Medical Research; Rev. Andrew L. Bouwhuis, 
Director, Johnson Library, St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, New Jersey; Ralph 
H. Phelps, Director, Engineering Societies Library, New York City; Mr. Karl 
Olsoni of the National Science Foundation; and Warren J. Haas, Library Con- 
sultant to the Council of Higher Education. 

A short business meeting followed at which the following officers were elected 
to serve during 1959-60: 

Chairman: Rita S. KING, 
Lenox Hill Hospital 


Vice-Chairman 
and Chairman-Elect: JEAN E. FOULKE, 
New York Academy of Medicine 
Secrelary: CECILE E. KRAMER, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Treasurer: FLORENCE A. Lyons, 
New York Academy of Medicine 
Executive Committee 
(2 years): JACQUELINE W. FELTER, 

Medical Society of the County of Queens, Inc. 

Joun BALKENA, 

Psychiatric Institute 

After lunch a series of workshops were presented: Periodicals and Binding, 

conducted by Elizabeth Bready, Head, Periodicals Department, New York 
Academy of Medicine; Reference, conducted by Erich Meyerhoff, Librarian, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn, New York; Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion, conducted by Pauline Vaillancourt, Librarian, Kings Park State Hospital, 
Kings Park, New York; Building and Organizing a Library, conducted by Lynn 
Zypin, Librarian, Westchester Academy of Medicine, Purchase, New York; 
Public Relations, conducted by Henrietta Perkins, Associate Librarian, Yale 
Medical Library, New Haven, Connecticut. The members of the group sepa- 
rated to attend the workshop of their choice and reassembled for a resume of 
each workshop. A cocktail party in the Rare Book Room of the Academy closed 
the meeting. 





News Items 


CONFERENCE FOR STANDARDS ON A COMMON LANGUAGE FOR MACHINE 
SEARCHING AND TRANSLATIONS 


A committee representing ten countries was named at the closing session 
of the International Conference for Standards on a Common Language for 
Machine Searching and Translation which met in Cleveland, Ohio, September 
6-12, 1959, under the sponsorship of Western Reserve University and the Rand 
Development Corporation. The group will continue the work of the conference 
through investigations in this field under the four main headings of research, 
nomenclature, exchange of materials and information, and exchange of per- 
sonnel. Elected president of the committee was Dr. Brian Vickery of the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries of Great Britain. Allen Kent, associate director of 
the WRU Center for Documentation and Communication Research, was 
elected general secretary. Vice-presidents are J. Dekker, the Netherlands, 
S. R. Ranganathan, India, Rudolph Bolting, Brazil, and a representative, yet 
to be named, of the USSR. Sponsorship will be sought by the committee from 
existing agencies such as the International Standards Organization and the 
United Nations. 

The conference in Cleveland was a unique experiment in attacking problems 
of the world’s growing technical literature. More than two hundred persons 
from ten countries—Brazil, France, India, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, the USSR and West Germany—heard 
55 formal papers reviewing work in progress in machine literature searching, 
machine translation, and language studies for machine searching, correlation, 
and translation. Proposals were made for intermediate, common and universal 
languages, for interconvertibility among languages and for advanced applica- 
tion of computer information systems in behavioral systems and in the auto- 
mation of the research process. 

The featured speaker of the week was Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, who, 
speaking on the topic ‘““Knowledge is Power,” stressed the need for improved 
mechanized information services on a co-ordinated basis and for more co-opera- 
tion within the United States as well as among the various nations of the world. 
From the vantage point as Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Reor- 
ganization, the Minnesota Senator deplored the slow start made by U. S. 
government agencies in recognizing the problem of the burgeoning technical 
literature and in taking effective steps to support new ideas for controlling it. 

The proceedings of the conference are to be published in March 1960 by 
Interscience Publishers. 
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INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MEDICAL COMMUNICATION 
GRANT 


The Institute for Advancement of Medical Communication, New York, New 
York, has been awarded a grant by the National Science Foundation for a 
study of “‘The Metabolism of New Scientific Information.” The chief aim of 
this project is to investigate the processes by which new information resulting 
from cardiovascular and endocrine research becomes generally available to the 
scientific community. Richard H. Orr, M.D., Executive Director of the Insti- 
tute, will serve as principal investigator. 


MEDICAL TELEVISION 


The Institute for Advancement of Medical Communication has received a 
grant from the National Institutes of Health to support the work of the Coun- 
cil on Medical Television. An invitational meeting of the Council was held at 
the Clinical Center, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland, Octo- 
ber 15-16, 1959. The Council now numbers approximately 60 elected members. 
Consideration of the needs for trained television personnel and financial sup- 
port needed as determined by the survey of television facilities in medical 
schools were among the topics discussed. 


INSTITUTE ON HospiTAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


The first institute on hospital librarianship, conducted by the American 
Hospital Association in Chicago, October 7-9, 1959, was attended by 76 regis- 
trants from 25 states and Canada. The four corners of the United States were 
represented with librarians from such distant states as Washington, Massachu- 
setts, and Louisiana. Bed capacities of hospitals ranged from 65 to 4,000. By 
type of service, 58 students were employed by general hospitals, 7 by psychi- 
atric hospitals, 1 by a tuberculosis hospital, and 7 by specialty service institu- 
tions. Though their amount of experience varied, the participants had in 
common the fact that they did not have professional training in librarianship. 

The program covered every aspect of hospital library work. At every session 
the students’ numerous and intelligent questions were evidence of their interest 
in and need of the Institute. Replies on the evaluation questionnaire which the 
students completed at the end of the third day indicated that the basic subjects 
of classification, cataloging, and reference were of greatest practical value. This 
conclusion was almost inevitable in view of the fact that the students were un- 
trained and their most immediate problem would be the organization of their 
collections for reference use. 

The registrants received kits of bibliographies, lists of sources, mending in- 
formation, De Lisle’s The Medical Library, the United Hospital Fund booklet 
on planning hospital libraries, reading lists, a cataloging manual; in all, more 
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than twenty items. These kits are not available for sale or loan; American Hos- 
pital Association policy restricts their distribution to institute registrants only. 

Many Medical Library Association members participated as faculty mem- 
bers. The institute was planned by an Advisory Committee whose members 
were: Agnes Cowern, Alice Dunlap, Vera Flandorf, Otilia Goode, and Helen 
Yast. 

The success of this venture can be attributed to both the enthusiastic faculty 
whose papers in some cases represented weeks of preparation, and the equally 
enthusiastic students whose questions were endless. The Advisory Committee 
is encouraged to hope that future institutes on the basic level for advanced 
students and perhaps in the various library specialties such as work with pa- 
tients will be planned by the American Hospital Association. 

HARVARD MEDICAL LIBRARY REPORT 

Ralph Esterquest has prepared a most interesting and informative annual 
report of the Harvard University Schools of Medicine and Public Health 
Library. In its 42 pages are chronicled many important developments, such as 
planning for the new library building, negotiations with the Boston Medical 
Library to combine the two libraries, and the new and flourishing programs for 
improving resources and services. Librarians contemplating reorganization pro- 
grams will find this fine report most helpful. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS IN PSYCHIATRY 


Roslyn Davis, Librarian in charge of the Neuropsychiatric Library, New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Center, has compiled a list of subject head- 
ings in psychiatry for the use of the Library of the Union Theological Seminary. 
Readers desiring this list may send requests to Miss Davis at the Library, 550 
First Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Comparative Biochemistry and Physiology is the name of a new international 
journal to be published quarterly by Pergamon Press. The editors are Dr. 
Bradley T. Scheer, University of Oregon, and Dr. Gerald A. Kerkut, Southamp- 
ton University, England. The journal will run about one hundred pages per 
issue, with numerous illustrations. It will publish results of original research on 
the biochemistry and physiology of vertebrate and invertebrate animals. 
It will also contain occasional review articles, meeting reports, book reviews, 
and letters to the editor. The subscription rate to libraries and other multiple 
reader organizations is $17.00 per volume and to individuals $10.00. 

Publication of the 34 volumes of the Proceedings of the Second International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy has been completed. The com- 
plete Proceedings or individual volumes may be purchased from The Chronicle 
of United Nations, 234 West 26 Street, New York 1, New York. Listed below 
are individual volumes of interest to medical libraries: 
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Waste Treatment and Environmental Aspects of Atomic Energy. Volume 18. 
624p., 370 illus. $16.50 

Biological Effects of Radiation. Volume 22. 552p., 432 illus. $14.50 

Experience in Radiological Protection. Volume 23. 468p., 373 illus. $14.50 

Isotopes in Biochemistry and Physiology. Part I. Volume 24. 308p., 300 illus. 
$11.00; Part II. Volume 25. 312p., 300 illus. $11.00. 

Isotopes in Medicine. Volume 26. 460p., 494 illus. $13.00. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mrs. Jacqueline W. Felter became librarian of the Medical Society of the 
County of Queens, Forest Hills, New York, on January 1, 1960, succeeding 
Mrs. Lilian Nugent. Mrs. Felter was formerly librarian of Memorial Center 
for Cancer and is Associate Editor of the BULLETIN. 

Mr. Saul Kuchinsky became librarian at Montefiore Hospital, New York, 
on October 13, 1959. He was formerly medical librarian of the Jewish Hospital 
of Brooklyn. 

Carol Elizabeth Beatty arrived September 20. She is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William K. Beatty. 

Mrs. Helen Benedict has been appointed periodicals librarian of the New 
York University—Bellevue Medical Center Library. She succeeds Jean Ein- 
beck, who has accepted the position of assistant librarian at the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute. 

Mr. Roy Kidman, Science Librarian at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, and a member of the Medical Library Association, has been named 
Assistant Director of Libraries at Tulane University, New Orleans. Mr. Kidman 
will be Acting Director until next summer when Mr. Robert Talmadge, Asso- 
ciate Director of Libraries at the University of Kansas, assumes the Director- 
ship at Tulane. 

Miss Christa Sykes was appointed Reference Librarian of the University of 
Florida J. Hillis Miller Health Center at Gainesville on October 1. 

Mrs. Janice B. Liberman became Assistant Librarian at the New York Uni- 
versity College of Dentistry on January 1. She was formerly Assistant Librarian 
for Memorial Hospital, Memorial Center for Cancer. 

Mr. Julian Langner, husband of Mildred Crowe Langner, Librarian of the 
Jackson Memorial Library, University of Miami School of Medicine, and 
Editor of the BULLETIN, died suddenly November 29, 1959. He succumbed to 
coronary thrombosis at the Miami airport as he and Mrs. Langner returned 
from a weekend trip. 

Miss Lora-Frances Davis, formerly Medical Librarian of the M.D. Anderson 
Hospital and Tumor Institute, Houston, Texas, on December 14 became Chief 
Medical Librarian at Brooke Army Hospital, Brooke Army Medical Center, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 





Book Reviews and Journal Notes 








Books RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


A Selection Will Be Made For Further Notice 


ALLEN, J. GaARRoTT, ed. The Physiology and Treatment of Peptic Ulcer. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1959. x, 236 p. $7.50. 

ARIETI, SILVANO, ed. American Handbook of Psychiatry. 2 vols. New York, 
Basic Books, 1959. xix, ix, 2098 p. $25. 

BARBER, Mary I., ed. History of the American Dietetic Association 1917-1959. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1959. 328 p. $6. 

BRYSON, VERNON, ed. Microbiology, Yesterday and Today. A symposium held 
in honor of the seventieth birthday of Selman A. Waksman, Nobel Laur- 
eate and Professor Emeritus, Institute of Microbiology, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, June 5, 1958. New Brunswick, N. J., Institute of Microbiology, 
Rutgers, 1959. v, 122 p. $4. 

FISHBEIN, Morris, ed. The Modern Family Health Guide. New York, Double- 
day, 1959. xviii, 1001 p. $7.50. 

LANDELLS, JOHN W. Essential Principles of Pathology. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1959. x, 278 p. $5. 

MAcKarnEss, RICHARD. Eat Fat and Grow Slim. New York, Doubleday, 
1959. 165 p. $2.95. 

McMEneEMEY, WILLIAM H. The Life and Times of Sir Charles Hastings, Founder 
of the British Medical Association. London, E. & S. Livingstone, 1959. xii, 
516 p. illus. $10. 

Mason, MIvprep A. Basic Medical Surgical Nursing. New York, Macmillan, 
1959. xiv, 513 p. $4.95. 

MustTARD, Harry S. AND STREBBINS, E. L. An Introduction to Public Health. 
4th ed. New York, Macmillan, 1959. xi, 338 p. $4.50. 

Peck, JosepH H. What Next, Doctor Peck? New York, Prentice-Hall, 1959. 
xi, 209 p. $3.50. 

Rosen, GEoRGE. A History of Public Health. (MD Monographs on Medical 
History, No. 1) New York, MD Publications, 1959. 549 p. $5.75. 

STEEN, EpwIn B. AND MontaGu, ASHLEY. Anatomy and Physiology. Volume 1: 
Cells, Tissue, Integument, Skeletal, Muscular, and Digestive Systems, Blood, 
Lymph, Circulatory System. (College Outline Series No. 98). New York, 
Barnes & Noble, 1959. ix, 332 p. $2.50. 

WELLS, WALTER A. A Doctor’s Life of John Keats. New York, Vantage, 1959. 
247 p. $3.95. 
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WELT, Louis G. Clinical Disorders of Hydration and Acid-Base Equilibrium. 
2nd ed. Boston, Little, Brown, 1959. x, 336 p. $7. 

WiLuiaMs, GREER. Virus Hunters. New York, Knopf, 1959. 503, xix p. $5.95. 

Wor.pD HEALTH ORGANIZATION. First Report on the World Health Situation 
1953-1956. Official Records of the World Health Organization No. 94. 
Geneva, W. H. O., 1959. viii, 392 p. $3.25. 

Panminerva medica, v. 1, No. 1, May 1959. The Journal of the Italian Medical 
Association. Monthly Review of Italian Medicine. Torino (Italy), Panmi- 
nerva Medica, Corso Bramante 83-85. $10. per vol. (in English). 





Obituaries 


W. W. F., 1878-1959 


William Willoughby Francis, who died at his home in Montreal on August 9, 
1959, was a happy man who had found his true place in life. Born into the 
Osler family circle (his mother was Sir William Osler’s cousin) he shared many 
of Osler’s qualities and enthusiasms. Among them was a love of books, the 
memory and discrimination that make a scholar, and a talent for exactness 
which exceeded Osler’s own. Sir William in his will named him librarian of his 
collection and as Osler Librarian he remained at McGill University from 1929 
when he crossed the Atlantic with the books until his death. 

Born in Montreal in 1878, he attended Trinity College School in Port Hope, 
Ontario, and was encouraged by Osler to enter Johns Hopkins where Osler 
was Professor of Medicine. There he took both arts and medical degrees, 
graduating at about the time the Oslers embarked for Oxford. After interning 
at the Royal Victoria Hospital in Montreal, he returned to Johns Hopkins as a 
fellow in pathology. His chief medical interest was in pediatrics and one of his 
most charming attributes was his gay and tender way with children. A study 
tour took him to pediatric wards in London, Vienna, Berlin and Paris. Return- 
ing to McGill in 1906 he began practice and was demonstrator in pathology 
under Dr. Maude Abbott. 

Living until 81, he fulfilled an Osler dictum that the way to live to old age 
was to acquire a chronic disease and then to take care of it. Ill health forced 
him to give up practice but a year and a half in a tuberculosis sanitorium re- 
stored him. From 1912-15 he was assistant editor of the Canadian Medical 
Association Journal. He served with Canadian General Hospital No. 3 over- 
seas during the first World War. There were close and frequent contacts with 
Osler, now working at the catalogue of his library with the help of Mr. R. H. 
Hill of the Bodleian Library. From 1920-21 Francis was in Geneva as editor 
of the International Journal of Public Health, a polyglot periodical which gave 
him use for four of the eight languages he could read. When the journal ceased 
publication, Francis returned to Oxford to begin seven years of intensive work 
as the chief editor of Bibliotheca Osleriana. It is difficult to assess the contribu- 
tions of Hill, Francis, Malloch and others to this greatest of private medical 
library catalogues. The over-all plan and most of the engaging annotations 
that make it a delight to use were Osler’s of course. Much of the bibliographical 
expertness must be credited to R. H. Hill. But the meticulous checking of 
Osler’s notes and probably the perfection of the index which makes the whole 
thing work are chiefly Dr. Francis’ achievements. Most important, he refused 
to be hurried, in spite of the promptings of the Oxford University Press and 
even of Lady Osler, and to this the catalogue owes its stature. He was the only 
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editor who worked full-time on the catalogue and full-time for him, according 
to Cushing, meant fourteen hours a day. In this period he laid down the deep 
store of scholarship in medical history which was to make him a court of 
last resort for so many writers in the field. 

In 1929 the catalogue was published and he brought the books to McGill. 
On the surface there is little to be said of the next thirty years. He wrote a little, 
taught the history of medicine to students at McGill, and cared for the library. 
To be conducted around the shelves of that handsome oak-panelled room by its 
genial custodian was at once a bookish and a human delight. Seldom has real 
scholarship been carried so lightly and the interest in the books of medical his- 
tory which he inculcated in students will be bringing its rewards to McGill 
for a long time to come. His “‘showman’s patter,” as he called it, he was per- 
suaded by Dr. C. F. Martin to put on tape and it is to be hoped that McGill 
will make at least a part of it available in some form to other libraries. It is in 
a sense an appendix to the Bibliotheca. 

Why he wrote so little itis hard tosay. Perhaps he felt quite rightly that 
Bibliotheca Osleriana was a stout enough barge to float him through posterity; 
more likely he enjoyed his family and his friends too much to lose time in dusty 
researches. But to uncover information for someone else or to read and criti- 
cize the work of others was an unselfish pleasure to him, as any number of 
prefaces will bear witness. In W. W. Francis, Tributes from his Friends, pub- 
lished by the Osler Society of McGill in 1956, Miss Madeline Stanton acknowl- 
edges his contribution to the Bio-Bibliography of Vesalius and the Cushing 
catalogue. There is no doubt that he was invaluable to Cushing in the writing 
of the Life. Though he gave his aid as freely and expertly with regard to Sir 
Thomas Browne as with anything else in the library it always puzzled him a 
little why any one should care, for he considered Browne unreadable and could 
never account for Osler’s veneration of him. 

He was a student of medical history first, of course, and a librarian second, 
but he had respect for the professional librarian, as who could not who had 
worked at the Bodleian and with R. H. Hill. “With every one getting to know 
more and more about less and less,” he once said, “‘the librarian will soon be 
the only one left who knows something of everything.”’ He served two terms as 
President of the Medical Library Association from 1935-37 and his President’s 
Addresses appear in the Bulletin. ‘Margaret Charlton and the Early Days of 
the Medical Library Association” (BULLETIN 25: 58-63, 1936-37) is a basic 
document in the history of the Association and a proof of W.W.F.’s ability to 
be charming and to impart sound knowledge at the same time. 


LILLIAN E. KURTZ, 1897-1959 


Mrs. Lillian E. Kurtz, née LaForge, head since 1957 of the Reference Depart- 
ment of the State University of New York Downstate Medical Center Library, 
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Brooklyn, New York, died suddenly on October 24, 1959. Stricken while in 
the midst of her daily work, Mrs. Kurtz succumbed to a coronary embolism 
while en route to the hospital. 

Mrs. Kurtz was a graduate of Boston University, where she majored in social 
service, and of Pratt Institute Library School. From 1944 to 1951 she functioned 
as reference librarian at the library of the Medical Society of the County of 
Kings and Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn. She joined the staff of the Down- 
state Medical Center in 1951, when she took charge of the Students’ Library 
at the Kings County Hospital. When the new Medical Center library opened 
in 1957 she became Reference Librarian. 

Mrs. Kurtz had, also, a lifelong interest in the blind and the partially sighted 
and devoted much of her time to activities in their behalf. 
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(). TUESDAY evening, January 5, 1960, the Fellows of the Boston 
Medical Library authorized the Trustees of the Library to sign an agreement 
with the President and Fellows of Harvard College ‘‘to combine the collections, 
facilities and services of the Harvard Medical School Library and the Library 
of the Boston Medical Library in a new building to be erected at the Harvard 
Medical School” (1). This approval, following that of the Harvard Corporation 
on November 16, 1959, makes possible the fulfillment of a dream cherished 
by many in the Boston area for a number of years, namely, the creation of a 
single great medical research library in Boston, which will contain most of the 
significant medical writings of both the past and present and will have sufficient 
financial resources to house these writings properly and make them available as 
needed. 

The purpose of this brief report is to present the facts and events behind this 
important joint decision and to summarize the main features of the planned 
collaboration. 

The Boston Medical Library is one of the three or four largest medical li- 
braries in the United States, possessing outstanding medico-historical collec- 
tions and good modern collections. Its policy in the last several decades has 
been to serve as the central medical reference library for the New England 
states, with special emphasis on Massachusetts as a whole and the Boston area 
in particular. However, it has suffered the financial privations common to most 
society-owned libraries and the gap between the demands made upon the 
Library and the services actually rendered by it has steadily widened. Its 
Trustees have succeeded in more than doubling its income since 1947 and have 
raised more than half a million dollars since 1953 for building improvements 
and additions to capital, but even these heroic efforts have failed to alleviate 
its financial and operational distress. The background of the situation may be 
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obtained from Farlow’s History (2), Fleming’s Survey (3), the published annual 
reports of the Library, 1918-1954, and the editorials and notes which have 
appeared from time to time in the Vew England Journal of Medicine from 
1955 to date. 

Scarcely more than a mile away the Harvard Medical School operates its 
own medical library. This Library in recent years has also failed to meet com- 
pletely the needs of the group it serves, due in part to crowded and inefficient 
quarters, but also because there has been a traditional reluctance at Harvard 
to build a large, self-sufficient collection as long as the resources of the Boston 
Medical Library were available. 

In the fall of 1958 the Harvard Medical School announced that it had re- 
ceived a gift of $3,500,000 from Miss Sanda Countway for a new library building, 
and that it was embarking on a major library-development program to meet 
the greatly increased needs of its large community of faculty, students and 
research fellows. Details of the planned Harvard program were reported by 
Burwell (4) and Esterquest (5). The announcement suggested to the Trustees 
of the Boston Medical Library that an unusual opportunity might be available, 
and, in accordance with this idea, the Boston Medical Library officers called 
upon the chief officers of the Harvard Medical Library on December 9, 1958, 
and proposed that conversations be conducted to explore the desirability of 
joining forces. 

After a period of informal conferences, during which agreement was reached 
on the basic principle of a collaborative library service, each of the parties 
(the Boston Medical Library Trustees and the Harvard Corporation) ap- 
pointed a negotiating committee. These two committees first met on April 21, 
1959. Following this formal meeting there were a great many conferences of 
subcommittees and smaller groups. By the end of June, the terms of an agree- 
ment were settled and a “Letter of Agreement” was drafted by the legal 
counsels of the two institutions. On November 16, the Harvard Corporation 
approved the terms of the Agreement, and two days later the Trustees of the 
Boston Medical Library took similar action. The Fellows of the Boston Medi- 
cal Library ratified the action of their Trustees on January 5, 1960. 

According to the Agreement, each of the two libraries will retain its corporate 
identity. Each will continue to own its own property and investments. Each 
will retain title to its own books, periodicals and other library materials, and 
will continue to purchase additional items. Harvard will build a new library 
building at the site of the Harvard Medical School to be known as the Francis 
A. Countway Library of Medicine and will furnish and equip it. The memorials 
of the Boston Medical Library will be reconstituted and preserved in the new 
building. 

Each of the two libraries will move its books and staff into the new Countway 
Library and the library services will be combined and managed by a single 
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chief librarian, in order that maximum efficiency may be achieved. There will be 
an Associate Librarian for Boston Medical Library Services. A joint library 
committee will develop and recommend policy, subject to review by the two 
parent bodies, the Boston Medical Library Trustees and the Harvard Medical 
Library Committee. The special interests and needs of each of the two organiza- 
tions are provided for and duly protected. 

The Agreement also defines the users of the co-operating libraries to ensure 
that members of the medical community who are not associated with Harvard 
will continue to have the same privileges with respect to the combined collec- 
tions that they now enjoy at the Boston Medical Library. In essence, this 
means that the entire collections of the combined libraries will be available 
for consultation by any serious reader. Borrowing privileges will be limited to 
members of the Harvard medical community and to Fellows and Members 
of the Boston Medical Library. 

The benefits of this collaboration are obvious. Duplication of effort will be 
avoided, thereby increasing the amount of money and staff time available for 
the selection and purchase of library materials, and for their processing, storage 
and retrieval. The time of the reader will be conserved by eliminating the 
necessity of visiting two libraries for adequate coverage of the literature. 
Reader and staff member alike will benefit from the better study and work 
facilities in the new building. Drivers will find adequate parking at hand, a 
radical change from the present situation at either library. The historical 
treasures of the Boston Medical Library will be more adequately stored and 
displayed. The extensive current research collections will be buttressed by the 
great writings of the past. 

Many problems were encountered during the discussions and negotiations. 
Some of the more important ones were concerned with the administrative 
control of the collaborative library service, freedom of access to its collections 
by all members of the medical community, preservation of the identity and 
functions of the Boston Medical Library on a long-range basis, freedom on the 
part of Harvard to develop without outside interference its medical library 
services for the furtherance of its own teaching and research programs, assur- 
ance that the Boston Medical Library would never become a financial liability 
to Harvard, avoidance of domination of the small institution by the large one 
with which it would be associated, preservation of memorials, and continued 
adherence to the terms of existing trusts and to the wishes of the many benefac- 
tors and supporters of the two institutions. 

An understanding of the proportions which these problems assumed can be 
obtained by reading the unfavorable editorial which appeared early in the 
course of the discussions (6). That they apparently have been solved in a 
manner satisfactory to both parties and to those who were originally opposed to 
collaboration is a tribute to the vision, good faith and hard work of the many 
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individuals who helped to make this co-operative enterprise a reality. We 
believe that in the years to come both institutions and the community at large 
will benefit greatly from this historic decision. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 







The Royal Medical Society is an undergraduate Society, founded in Edinburgh in 1737. 
The Presidents, and all the officers of the Society, with the exception of the Treasurer, are 
undergraduates, and the business of the Society, its Library and its premises are administered 
entirely independently of either the Medical School or the University, although of course 
the membership is drawn almost entirely from the Medical School. Much of the Society’s 
forma] business is taken up with the reading of dissertations by members. 

This dissertation (published with the permission of the Society) was, when delivered, 
all the works referred to in the 
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MONGST all the inventions, attainments and discoveries which have 
marked Man’s strange progression from Darwinian prehistory to this modern, 
hectic but stimulating civilization, the realization of his ability to communicate 
his thoughts and ideas in permanent form must rank extremely high. Few will 
deny that the discovery of writing, the manufacture of paper and the invention 
of the printing press are among the greatest landmarks in human history. Cer- 
tainly in medicine we can consider books to be amongst the most useful and 
basic of the tools of our trade—for here we can draw upon the wisdom and 
learning of preceding ages and it is here that we have contact with the minds 
of those generations of our predecessors which have risen and passed away. We 
in this Society rightly value the traditions of our past and I make no apology 
in presenting briefly to you this evening some facts and some thoughts on that 
greatest of our links with the past—and not only with the past but with the 
future as well—our Library. I should like to tell you something of its history 
and of its present state; I should like to whet your appetite for exploration by 
exhibiting a few of its treasures and I should like to evaluate the place of the 
Library in the Society’s life, and its prospects for the future. 

It is not surprising that a Society such as ours should have wished to acquire 
a representative collection of medical books. That it began to form its Library 
early is shown by the fact that sixteen years after the Society’s formal founda- 
tion, in 1753, a library was being accumulated in the room set aside for the use 
of the Society in the old Royal Infirmary, books being purchased with funds 
which had previously paid for tavern accommodation. This room soon became 
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inadequate, the Library being “not in such a situation as could be desired either 
with regard to conveniency or preservation.” In 1775 the foundation stone of 
the new Hall was laid by the venerable Dr. Cullen (that stone which is now 
incorporated beneath the stair of this building and which contained the silver 
medal which is worn by our presidents). This Hall, which is well known to us 
from Shepherd’s engraving, stood in the South West corner of Surgeons Square 
—the site of which is now the courtyard of the Physics Department in Drum- 
mond Street. In 1778 the Society petitioned the King for a Royal Charter, and 
among their reasons for so doing they instanced “That the Society, by contri- 
butions of the Members have gradually made a collection of Medical Books, 
which is daily increasing. .. .”” This Charter was granted on 14th December 
1778 and now stands in the Society’s Hall. 

At this time the office of Librarian was held by a nonmember, a Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, and in 1781 this office was united with that of Secretary and endowed 
with the annual salary of £10 sterling—this was gradually increased until in 
1840 it was £100—£40 of which was paid to the Porter—this gentleman even- 
tually being dignified by the title of Assistant Librarian. It was in 1840 that the 
Laws were changed to enact that there should be two honorary Secretaries, who 
were to be members of the Society, and all duties connected with the Library 
were transferred to the Library Committee under their Chairman, the Lib- 
rorum Custos, who in turn supervised the work of the Assistant—or Sub-Li- 
brarian. This office of Sub-Librarian, which seems latterly to have been com- 
bined with that of caretaker, survived, with some interruptions, till 1946. 

In 1922 Dr. Stroud presented his history and catalogue of the Library. The 
whole question of cataloguing is one which recurs with extreme frequency in 
the minutes of the Library Committee. The earliest extant copy of a Catalogue 
is one published in 1812, and a copy of this, bound together with Lists of Mem- 
bers and Laws and an account of the Buildings inscribed ‘‘For Dr. Stroud from 
A. Duncan” is kept in the iron chest in the Secretary’s Room. Dr. Stroud must 
have used this document in the preparation of his own work. He was a man 
zealous for the good of the Society and took an active part in the preparation 
of the Laws, Library Catalogue and List of Members presented in 1820. His 
history provided much of the material for Mr. James Gray’s later work. The 
first Catalogue Raisonné was published in 1837, and in 1895 the Author Cata- 
logue was reprinted and published—this being the most up-to-date printed 
catalogue we possess, and the one by which this Library is known elsewhere. 
In 1901 the card-index catalogue was started, but progress with this met with 
continual difficulties. 

The earliest minute books of the Library Committee date from November 
1828, and these records make fascinating reading. Originally the Committee 
seems to have fulfilled also the duties of the Public Business Committee and the 
House Committee. The minutes contain frequent allusions to requests from 
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members to change the subject of their dissertations which were at one time 
allocated rather than chosen. While in December 1852 the Library Committee 
was exercised over the repair of the Society’s barometer, and as recently as the 
1940’s the Committee appeared to have charge of the Society’s brasses (pre- 
sumably the copper plates used for the engraving of diplomata) which gave 
rise to reports in the winter months that these were still present, though in a 
state of ‘‘Simian frigidity”’! 

Many of the books bought in the early 19th Century were of a fairly general 
nature and one comes across entries such as Salmonia, or Days of Fly-fishing 
or Lyell’s Principles of Geology or “Introduction to Conchology.” The num- 
ber of French and German works and journals which were purchased may re- 
flect the degree of intellectual attainment of the members of that time, although 
one is inclined to wonder how much in fact such books were read and used! 

In November 1852 the Society moved to its present premises. The old Medi- 
cal Hall stood on ground which was needed for extension by the Managers of 
the Royal Infirmary, and after prolonged negotiations the Society sold the old 
Hall to the Infirmary for £1,700 and moved to 7 Melbourne Place, which it was 
hoped would provide “full accommodation for the Library, now amounting to 
14,000 volumes, selected with a care unexampled in any other institution.” 

The recommendation in 1868 that the Society should subscribe to the Prac- 
titioner gave rise to much animated discussion and we must be grateful to our 
predecessors of that day that they decided to get this journal, of which we have 
now a complete set. Much of the business of the Library Committee was then, 
as now, concerned with the day-to-day matters of binding, purchasing new 
books, supervising lending facilities and indexing. Attendance at Committee 
Meetings tended to be erratic and there are records of several occasions when 
decisions were solemnly made by the sole member present! 

By 1892 a Chairman of Public Business appears to have been appointed, but 
the Library Committee still had the responsibility of preparing a list of subjects 
for dissertations and discussions. The late 1890’s see several references to the 
all too familiar situation of financial difficulties—these difficulties being par- 
tially overcome in 1899 by a gift from Sir Lauder Brunton for the purchase of 


































books. 

Between November 1917 and February 1919 the business of the Library was 
incorporated with that of the other Committees in a Conjoint Committee, due 
to the small numbers of members available in the war years. There was a sug- 
gestion that the Society should not meet during the hostilities, but research into 
old records revealed that the Society had continued to meet during the battle of 
Prestonpans in 1745 and this was considered to be due and sufficient precedent. 

In 1920 a suggestion was received that we should subscribe to a medical 
lending library, but nothing seems to have come of this proposal at that time. 
In 1930 a proposal that the whole library should be re-organized and re- 
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catalogued, while meeting with the sympathy of the Society, was turned down 
as being impossible without the assistance of “‘a small army of Librarians.” 

However, in 1934 the whole subject of re-organization was reconsidered and a 
lengthy memorandum on the subject presented to the Society. Much work had 
been done in cataloguing books and obtaining locks for the cupboard doors, but 
the Committee felt that some system of regularly clearing the Library of un- 
wanted books was required. These proposals do not appear to have been adopted 
by the Society, but alienation of books at odd periods since then has rid the 
Library of much dross—though one suspects that books of value may also have 
been allowed to go. 

In 1935 the Society began to contribute to Galloway’s lending library. This 
service has become one of the most useful provided by the Library as with the 
passage of time it has become more and more impracticable to lend books from 
the Society’s own shelves—partly because of the impossibility of keeping a suffi- 
cient stock of up-to-date texts, and partly because in any case it is so difficult 
at the moment to find any particular book without hours of search. 

In 1937 the Library was surveyed by a representative of Messrs. Henderson 
and Bissets’ who found it to be generally in a very bad and neglected state, par- 
ticularly in regard to the condition of the bindings. He suggested a special col- 
lection of our oldest books, cleaning of the Library and repairing of volumes. 
The Society considered this report and it was recommended that several sets 
of periodicals should be sold and that the Society’s more valuable volumes 
should be repaired and displayed in the room opposite the Bramwell Room. 
This room was completely renovated and furnished out of the £100 presented 
to the Society by Mr. Gray in memory of his grandfather, J. R. Young. When 
this was done the remaining money was used to carry out repairs on early vol- 
umes of dissertations. 

With the advent of the Second World War a regulation was enacted that the 
Library must not be used after sunset, and the Society’s charter and disserta- 
tions were removed to safe-keeping at a house in Pathead, being recovered in 
February 1945. In 1945 the Society received some 376 books comprising the 
library of the late Sir John Fraser and a further addition of books was furnished 
in 1947 by a gift from the Edinburgh Post-Graduate Board. It might be said 
here, in parenthesis, that such gifts, while very welcome, are sometimes a mixed 
blessing, if they are made without previous reference to the Library Committee, 
and if not carefully looked over and selected beforehand may leave the Library 
with numbers of duplicate or unwanted books. It was in 1947 that a suggestion 
was made that the Society should appoint an Honorary Librarian, but this 
did not appear to meet with the Society’s approval at that time. Meanwhile 
efforts continued at cataloguing and indexing the Society’s volumes but the 

struggle was an uphill one and repeated agonized appeals to members for help 
in this work seemed to be of little avail. 
In 1951 a lengthy report was prepared by the Librorum Custos—J. A. 
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Gillies—which outlined plans for further re-organization. But in 1952 it was 
still obvious that the Library was floundering in the doldrums without a cata- 
logue, and the services of a full-time assistant were suggested. However, once 
again this suggestion was found to be impracticable. 

In his report for the 218th Session, G. C. McInnes reported that a consider- 
able collection of books had been moved up into what is now the Store Room, 
and that, apart from the dissertations, every single volume in the Society had 
been removed from its place for rehousing, sorting and cataloguing. 

Under the next Librarian, J. G. Birkbeck, and with the help of Dr. Douglas 
Guthrie, some 1,000 works, amounting to several thousand volumes, being 
books of nonmedical interest, were alienated and sold (mainly to a Dutch firm) 
for £2,733. The bulk of this was invested in 314 % War Stock and now provides 
the Library Committee with an annual income of some £100, while the remain- 
der of the money was put to the use of much needed redecorating. Dr. Birkbeck 
must rank among the most shrewd and energetic of the Society’s Librarians. 

These nonmedical accretions having been cleared, the Library Committees 
of the 219th and 220th Sessions continued the work of cataloguing, but it con- 
tinued to be apparent that this task could never be satisfactorily completed by 
successive Undergraduate Committees. However our tradition of self-help was 
so strong that it was with considerable temerity that I suggested to my pred- 
ecessor, Dr. J. B. McK. Black, that we might try to obtain professional as- 
sistance. This suggestion was, however, welcomed and with the help of the 
Librarians of the Royal Colleges and the Central Medical Library, and on the 
advice of the University Librarian, we applied to the Carnegie Trust for a grant 
to provide an honorarium for a skilled part-time worker to carry out this job. 
This application was successful and Miss Hilary Wingate from the Central Med- 
ical Library has now been at work for some months and has been applying her- 
self with selfless devotion to this task in her spare time. This work will require 
continuous patient application and I propose to discuss it further at the con- 
clusion of this dissertation, but the fact that it is progressing augurs well for 
the Library’s future. 

Proposals have recently been passed by the Society for the appointment of 
an Honorary Librarian and if we can obtain the type of assistance envisaged 
many of the problems due to lack of continuity may, we hope, be solved. 

I should now like to turn to some of the actual volumes we possess in our 
Library. They fall roughly into seven categories: 

1) Dissertations, 215 

2) Record books, 70 

3) Old and rare books (16th, 17th and 18th centuries), 704 

4) 19th and early 20th century monographs and textbooks, 3,538 

5) Out-of-date editions of current textbooks, 325 

6) Current textbooks, 188 

7) Journals, 3,545 
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Amidst all these there are books of unique interest to the Society because of 
their connection, either by authorship or presentation, with our own members, 
past and present. It is obviously impossible for me to do anything like justice 
to the treasures we possess here, but I should like to conduct you on a rapid 
“Cook’s Tour” in an attempt to indicate the scope and interest of this unique 
collection. 

I do not propose to touch on the dissertations or the journals—the disserta- 
tions are of course the core of the Library, and reflect the central part of the life 
and history of the Society—the first works of Liston, Simpson, Syme, Lister and 
many others destined to reach positions of honor in the profession find their 
place here, and indeed the history of medicine since 1751 is mirrored in these 
writings. But vitally important as they are, they form a vast subject in them- 
selves and I leave them for another pen. The journals too are of more than 
passing interest—the Philosophical Transactions and the Edinburgh Medical 
Journal form (almost) complete sets of considerable value, and the early edi- 
tions of the British Medical Journal must be of interest to a Society which 
counts Sir Charles Hastings, founder of the B.M.A., amongst its members. But 
even to list the journals we have would take more time than is readily at our 
disposal this evening. 

Going back to the very roots of medical knowledge, we have the collected 
writings of Hippocrates of Cos (460-355 B.C.), justly termed “the Father of 
Medicine.” We possess here several copies of the Hippocratic collection, mainly 
in Greek or Latin, but including the famous English translation of Dr. Adams 
of Banchory. Our earliest copy of Hippocrates’ works was published in Basle 
in 1546. 

Hippocrates, the great practical physician who emphasized the values of ob- 
servation, of treatment of the patient rather than the disease and of the high 
ethical professional standards incorporated in his immortal Oath, was followed 
by Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) who, while not himself a medical man, laid the 
foundations of sound biological studies—especially in the fields of embryology 
and comparative anatomy. 

Round about A.D. 30, while the events which were to change the whole his- 
tory of the Western World were occurring in Palestine, westwards in Rome, 
Celsus was writing that collection of the medical knowledge of his time De re 
medica. In Volume III of this eight-volumed work are mentioned the four 
classic signs of inflammation: ‘calor, rubor, tumor et dolor’”—heat, redness, 
induration and pain. The edition we possess was published in 1592. 

One hundred years later there was born at Pergamos in Asia Minor the man 
whose work was to dominate medical thought for the next 1,200 years. Galen, 
the experimental physiologist, practitioner and teacher, practiced in Rome, be- 
coming the physician of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. A dogmatic and forceful 
teacher, Galen’s works were accepted almost as sacred throughout the Dark 
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Ages, but he deserves our admiration, rather than the opprobrium we are apt to 
cast on his name, for while human dissection was illegal and his knowledge of 
anatomy based on studies on the Barbary ape and experiments on pigs, he did 
recognize and describe (though not entirely accurately) the cranial nerves, and 
to him should be accorded the credit for discovering the sympathetic nervous 
system. 

With the advent of the Dark Ages and the repressive attitude of the early 
Christian Church towards progressive medicine, the torch passed to Arabia, 
where there lived in the 10th and 11th centuries the physicians Rhazes and 
Avicenna. It was Rhazes who first distinguished between smallpox and measles, 
while Avicenna in his Canon (our copy of which was published in 1658) tried to 
reconcile the teachings of Galen and Aristotle. 

The first organized medical school in Europe was founded at Salerno on the 
Western Mediterranean seaboard of South Italy. Here in the 11th and 12th 
centuries the medical knowledge which had been scattered midst the monas- 
teries of Christendom and the cities of Mohammedanism became concentrated. 
It was here that medical men were first called ‘‘Doctor” and here one of the 
earliest known Scots practitioners, Michael Scot (the wizard), learnt his art. 
Here we have a Commentary on some of the works of this school, published in 
Paris in 1525. 

From Salerno the centers of medical knowledge spread North and West to 
Bologna and Montpellier and thence to Padua and Paris. 

With the dawn of the Renaissance came the first blow to be struck against 
the slavish acceptance of the doctrines of Galen. From the Medical School at 
Paris there arose the great anatomist Andreas Vesalius (1514-64). Vesalius, as 
Professor of Surgery and Anatomy at Padua, published in 1543, at the age of 
28, his famous work De humani corporis fabrica. While Vesalius erroneously 
deduced that the blood flowed by ebb and flow movements, his dissections 
revealed that Galen’s intraventricular pores did not in fact exist and thus he 
made the first step on the journey which led to Harvey’s immortal discovery. 
The plates which illustrate Vesalius’ book are true works of art and our three 
17th and 18th century copies (two of these being the edition edited by Albinus 
and Boerhaave) are among the most beautiful volumes in the Library. 

Vesalius’ successor at Padua was Fallopius, who discovered the tubes leading 
from the ovaries to the uterus. We have here an edition of his works published 
in Frankfurt in 1589. 

Another anatomist of the period whose name is connected with internal tubes 
is Eustachius (1520-74), who held the Chair of Anatomy in Rome. His 
“Tables”, which do not in fact show the discovery by which he is best known, 
were not published till 1744, the plates having been lost and only being dis- 
covered in the Vatican Library at that time and published at the instance of the 
Pope’s physician. This edition was published in Holland and edited by Albinus. 
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From anatomy our thoughts turn to surgery, and one of the greatest surgeons 
of all time, Ambroise Paré. A great traveller and humane observer, whose en- 
thusiasm and energy were boundless, his works make a fascinating study. Our 
English translation by Johnson published in London in 1678 is a treasure in- 
deed. The engravings are charmingly executed and illustrate among other 
things Paré’s work on reduction of dislocated shoulders, the manufacture of 
artificial limbs and fantastic monsters. 

The collected works of Sir Thomas Browne, the 17th century philosopher 
physician of Norwich, deserves mention. His Religio medici is a work which 
had the most profound influence on the thoughts and writings of the great 
Sir William Osler. 

Another great anatomist was Fabricius, who counted Harvey amongst his 
pupils, and who noted that veins contained valves, without appreciating the 
significance of this. We have a work of his on surgery published in 1625 which 
contains illustrations of what appear to be operating frames and an extremely 
vicious-looking vaginal speculum. 

A less well known man bearing the name of Fabricius was Fabricius of Hilden 
(near Diisseldorf) who lived from 1560-1624. He introduced the tourniquet and 
advocated amputation through healthy tissue in cases of gangrene. He was also 
a great proponent of the use of cautery to secure haemostasis and is alleged to 
have operated with a red-hot knife. 

In 1628 William Harvey published a treatise which revolutionized medicine. 
His discovery of the circulation of the blood is too well known to need repeating 
here, but his De motu cordis is indeed a medical classic. Our edition was not 
published till 1824 and is edited by T. Hingston, a Fellow of the Society, but 
must still have an honored place for its content and we must hope that the 
Society may soon obtain a copy of the recent scholarly translation published to 
mark the tercentenary of Harvey’s death. It is perhaps of interest to note that 
Harvey visited Edinburgh in attendance on King Charles I when the latter 
travelled North for his coronation at Holyrood in 1633. 

The final link in the chain which established the nature of the greater circu- 
lation was furnished by the discovery of the capillaries by Malpighi of Bologna 
(1628-94). This discovery was made possible by the use of the newly improved 
techniques in the manufacture and use of the microscope. Of his works we have 
some contemporary editions published in London in 1686. 

One of the earliest British microscopists was Robert Hooke (1635-1703) and 
our copy of the first edition of his Micrographia contains his description of a 
section of cork in which he first uses the word ‘‘cell”—to become so significant 
in the study of anatomy and pathology under Virchow. 

We are now considering an era of scientific advance in which the Royal Soci- 
ety played such an important role. One of the most prominent members of the 
Society was the Hon. Robert Boyle (1627-91) whose discoveries did much to 
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advance scientific medicine. Our collection of original editions of Boyle’s works 
runs to some 30 volumes and includes a copy of his New Experiments published 
in Oxford in 1669. 

A contemporary of Boyle’s was Isaac Newton, whose discoveries laid the 
basis for many of the advances in the study of physics in the following two cen- 
turies. We have here the second edition of his Treatise on Opticks. 

In the mid-16th century William of Orange established a University at Ley- 
den which was to become for a time the center of European medical learning. 
The foundation of this University was a reward to the town for their valiant 
fight against the Spaniards and was chosen, with extraordinary wisdom and 
foresight from the alternative award which was offered—a remission of taxes. 
The anatomy school here was particularly famous and is represented in the 
Library by Paaw’s De humani corporis ossibus and also several of the works 
of Frederich Ruysch, whose techniques of injecting blood vessels of anatomical 
specimens started the fashion of ‘demonstration’ cabinets. 

In the troubled times of the Civil War in Britain we find a contemporary of 
Harvey’s whose name survives to this day—Thomas Willis. His anatomical 
studies on the structure of the brain is not only of interest because of the ar- 
terial circle he described, but also for the fact that the illustrations are engrav- 
ings by Sir Christopher Wren. 

At this time medicine was becoming trammeled with the chains of over- 
scholasticism and a breath of fresh air was provided by Thomas Sydenham 
(1624-89) who was par eminence a practical clinician, who even tended to de- 
spise the applications of the discoveries of science. It was he who replied to a 
young man whose testimonial described him as ‘‘a good botanist and a skilful 
anatomist’”’—‘‘Anatomy, botany, nonsense! No, young man, go to the bedside, 
there alone can you learn disease.”” We have a number of his works in the Li- 
brary, including this Opera universa published in 1726, which bears his por- 
trait. The Society founded in his memory has published numerous volumes to 
be found on the shelves of our Library. 

With the vast accumulation of scientific and medical knowledge brought 
about by the luxuriant blossoming of intellects which marked the Renaissance, 
there was need of some system of classification and order. This need was first 
met by Carl von Linné, known to us as Linnaeus, who introduced the binovial 
method of classifying animals and plants into genii and species—our collection 
of his Systema naturae is one of the ornaments of our Library. He also wrote 
a beautifully illustrated collection of dissertations, Amoenitates academicae. 

Another system of classification, of perhaps even greater interest to the So- 
ciety, is Cullen’s Vosologiae. Cullen was a great friend of the Society in its 
early days and indeed a member of the group which met in 1735 prior to insti- 
tution of the Society proper. He obtained the Chair of Chemistry in Edinburgh 
in 1755 which he resigned to Joseph Black eleven years later, on his own suc- 
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cession to the Chair of the Institutes of Medicine (Physiology). In the latter 
Chair Cullen was succeeded by James Gregory. We have a copy of Cullen’s 
First Lines on the Practice of Physic presented by the author, and a Conspectus 
of Medicine similarly inscribed by James Gregory. Gregory’s father John wrote 
Lectures on the Duties of a Qualified Physician which was edited by his son. 

Cullen’s secretary and pupil John Brown was a fanatic who propounded a 
system which relied on massive dosage of stimulating drugs—a system which 
aroused the most extreme controversy and led to prolonged debates within this 
Society. This copy of his works, preceded by a biographical account of the 
author by his son William Cullen Brown may well have been consulted to give 
fuel for passionate arguments raging well on into the night. 

But one of the most famous of all medical teachers, and one whose precepts 
were to have great influence on the early life of this Society was Hermann 
Boerhaave. He was probably not, as is so widely stated, a pupil of Archibald 
Pitcairne, as he attended very few of the formal lectures at Leyden. He was a 
man of extraordinary talents and prodigious energies and he held an almost 
unbelievable number of Professorial Chairs simultaneously at Leyden. Boer- 
haave drew crowds of students to his lectures, and his works, such as the first 
published textbooks of physiology Institutiones medicinae, which I have been 
unable to trace in the Library, and his Historia plantarum became famed 
throughout Europe. 

A pupil of Pitcairne’s was John Monro, father of Alexander Monro primus. 
The latter as a result of his father’s far-sighted ambition was appointed Profes- 
sor of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh at the age of 22. He himself 
studied under Boerhaave, as had the new Professors of Chemistry, the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine, the Practice of Medicine and Materia Medica, who formed 
the nucleus of the Edinburgh Medical School. We have here Monro’s Treatise 
on Comparative Anatomy edited by Charles Eliot and dedicated to the Presi- 
dents and members of this Society, and some manuscript notes taken at his 
lectures in 1742. 

As we all know, it was not long after the founding of the Edinburgh Medical 
School that this Society came into existence. The story of the Society’s founda- 
tion was first published in Dr. Lettson’s biography of John Fothergill which 
contains the story of the half-dozen students who in August 1734 shared the 
same body for dissection and resolved to meet fortnightly to deliver and con- 
sider dissertations. Fothergill was a close friend of Benjamin Franklin and it 
may well be that it was his influence which persuaded the Society to grant 
Franklin its honorary membership. 

Another member of the original group of our founders was George Cleghorn 
who eventually became Professor of Anatomy at Dublin. His Observations of 
the Epidemical Diseases of Minorca published in London in 1762 is a classic 
in the early literature of infectious diseases. 
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In 1753 there was published a work which was to revolutionize life on the 
high seas—Lind’s Treatise on the Scurvy (of which we have a second edition, 
published in 1757). This recommended the provision of fresh fruit and green 
vegetables to combat the awful scourge of this vitamin deficiency which sapped 
the vitality of whole fleets. 

John Hunter, younger brother of the also famous William, enlivened medical 
life in London in the latter part of the 18th century with his insatiable curiosity 
and the collection of his famous museum—he was a great teacher and we have 
a number of original copies of his works in the Library. His treatise on In- 
flammation and Gunshot Wounds was published in 1794 and bears an engrav- 
ing of the author. 

Andrew Duncan (Senior) whose portrait hangs above the fireplace and who 
published a work on the use of mercury in the treatment of venereal disease 
was a very real friend to this Society, being President in 1767-68 and again 
from 1769-74 and Treasurer from 1771-86. He was a founder of the Edinburgh 
Asylums for the Insane, his interest in psychiatry and the improvement of 
conditions for the insane being caused by his attendance as a young practitioner 
on the poet Robert Ferguson in the local madhouse. 

One of Hunter’s pupils was Astley Cooper, a member of this Society who was 
to become a most successful and wealthy London surgeon—his baronetcy was 
granted for removing a sebaceous cyst from the head of King George IV. Again, 
we possess a number of books from his pen on anatomy and surgery, including 
his work on the testis published in 1830. 

At this time Edward Jenner made his important contribution to medicine in 
the invention of vaccination. I have been unable to trace the copy of Jenner’s 
work mentioned in the 1896 catalogue, but the volume on smallpox inoculation, 
written by Dimsdale, is of interest. The technique of inoculation of small doses 
of pus from smallpox pustules was quite widely practiced and Dimsdale’s fame 
in this was so widespread that he was summoned to the Court of Catherine, 
Empress of Russia, where he successfully inoculated the Sovereign and her 
children. The practice of inoculation was discouraged by certain sections of the 
Church and here we have a sermon preached by Massay in 1722 against this 
“dangerous and sinful practice.”’ On vaccination itself we have a copy of Bryce’s 
Practical Observations on the Inoculation of Cowpox published in 1809 dedi- 
cated to ‘“‘the Directors of the Institute for the Gratuitous Inoculation of Cow- 
pox, established at the Public Dispensary of Edinburgh in February, 1801.” 

Our connections with American medicine in this Society are strong, and one 
of the founders of the first American medical school—that of Philadelphia in 
the University of Pennsylvania—was Benjamin Rush, who joined the Society 
in 1767. Rush was one of the signatories to the Declaration of Independence 
and our copies of his Medical Enquiries are among the earliest works of trans- 
atlantic medicine. 
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With this connection it is perhaps appropriate that we should also possess a 
copy of the first edition of Notes on the State of Virginia by Thomas Jefferson. 

Another member of the Society and President in 1765 was to become famous 
through his scientific application of a local, empirical folk remedy. This was 
William Withering who in 1785 published his Account of the Foxglove which 
led to the correct use of digitalis in cardiac failure. This classic is now very rare 
and valuable, and our edition doubly so as it is inscribed to the Society from 
the author. 

The invention of the stethoscope by Liennec is described in his book L’aus- 
cultation mediate (of which we have the second edition). Laennec with his 
simple, elegant cylinder of wood might well be amazed at the slick chromium 
and plastic of the latter-day instrument. Interest was early evinced in this in- 
strument in the R.M.S. and William Stokes (known to us through the attach- 
ment of his name to Cheyne-Stokes respiration and the Adams-Stokes syn- 
drome) dedicated his Introduction to the Use of the Stethoscope to William 
Cullen—grandnephew of the great teacher and twice President of the Society 
in recognition of his ‘unremitting attention to the light which mediate auscul- 
tation is now throwing on the obscurity of disease.” 

In 1817 the Society was much interested in the new pseudoscience of Phren- 
ology, propounded by Gall and Spurzheim and the Library contains several 
works on this subject including Vincent’s Traité de phrenologie. The debate 
on a dissertation on the subject lasted on the first occasion till 2 a.m., was 
adjourned and being resumed at 7 p.m. four days later lasted on until 3.45 a.m.! 
One of the greatest opponents of the phrenologists was Dr. John Gordon whose 
bust adorns the Society’s Hall. 

Among the most eminent medical men of the early 19th century was Charles 
Bell, who discovered, among other things, the functions of the spinal nerve 
roots. He left London to take the Chair of Surgery in Edinburgh at the age of 
sixty-two, considering London to be “‘a good place to live in but not to die in.” 
Bell was a member of the R.M.S. in the days when meetings began at 6 and 
members were obliged to attend throughout each meeting, the President only 
being able to give permission for a member to leave the Hall after 10 o’clock. 
In those days members were not only required to deliver dissertations, but also 
comments on cases and on Hippocratic Aphorisms. Charles Bell is also remem- 
bered for his description of facial palsy. 

Bell’s work on the nervous system was followed by the study of reflex action 
by Marshall Hall who was President in 1811. We have a number of his works in 
the Library including his Principles and Practice of Medicine. In the field of 
physiology he was followed in Edinburgh by Sharpey and Hughes Bennett. 
These two were both enthusiastic members of the Society and the former was 
responsible for introducing Liston to Syme, while the latter was President in 
1836 and presented the Society with its engraving of the old Hall, which is now 
in the Bramwell Room. 
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Three clinicians of the 19th century whose names are now everyday medical 
words had close connections with the R.M.S. Thomas Addison joined the So- 
ciety in 1813 while Richard Bright was a President in the preceding year. They 
both had distinguished careers as physicians at Guy’s Hospital and it is in 
Bright’s splendidly compiled Reports on Medical Cases that we find the original 
description of chronic nephritis. Thomas Hodgkin joined the Society in 1820 
and twelve years later published his work on lymphadenoma while working as 
a pathologist at Guy’s. We have here his lectures on the Morbid Anatomy of 
Serous and Mucous Membranes. 

One of the most colorful and famous of our predecessors in the Society was 
Sir James Young Simpson, whose signature appears in the minutes of the Li- 
brary Committee and who was President in 1835. His pioneering work in obstet- 
rics and his discovery of the anaesthetic properties of chloroform are but the 
highlights of a prodigious career. He took great interest in all the affairs of the 
Society and especially in the sale of the old Hall and move to Melbourne Place. 
Most of his writings are in the Library and some of these original observations 
are his own gifts to the Society. 

Another influential friend of the Society was Sir Robert Christison, whose 
well known Treatise on Poisons we have here. He was an eminent toxicolo- 
gist and pharmacologist as well as an extremely successful consultant physician. 
He joined the R.M.S. in 1819 and took an active interest in the purchase of the 
new Hall and also in the 1837 Centenary celebrations. He played a leading part 
in the trial of Burke after the discovery of the Burke and Hare murders. 

We have here some beautiful ms. notes by Edwin Thompson of the lectures 
of the period, including those of Professors Christison, J. Y. Simpson, and 
Turner (the latter being the Professor of Anatomy and later Principal of the 
University, whose portrait hangs in the North Library). These notes form a 
poignant link with those great days as Thompson, who was a Secretary to the 
Society, was fated to die while still a resident in the Royal Infirmary, from ty- 
phus fever. 

Here we might mention Baron Larrey, friend of Napoleon and chief surgeon 
to his army, who was in many ways a latter-day Paré. The copy of his Chirur- 
gerie militaire is inscribed (tr) ‘“To the eminent Medical Society of Edinburgh, 
as a token of the high esteem in which it is held by D. J. Larrey.” Napoleon in 
his will referred to Larrey as ‘‘the most virtuous man I have ever known.” 

Two giants of the surgical world in pre-Listerian days were Liston and Syme. 
Liston joined the Society in 1817 and in 1820 delivered a dissertation on Frac- 
tures of the neck and femur. He became Senior Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, 
where his powerful physique enabled him to perform amputations of the thigh 
singlehanded—‘‘compressing the artery with his left hand and doing all the 
sewing and cutting with his right, with only the assistance of his House Surgeon 
to hold the limb and tie the ligatures.” He became Professor of Clinical Surgery 
at University College, London, and there performed the first operation at which 
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ether was used as a general anaesthetic in Britain. At this operation Lister was 
present as a student and we may imagine here a link between the two greatest 
advances in the science of surgery—anaesthesia and antisepsis. Here we have a 
copy of Liston’s work on the crural arch. 

Syme also joined the Society in 1817 and was originally very friendly with 
Liston, though they later quarreled bitterly. Syme established his own surgical 
hospital at Minto House in Chambers Street and it was there that he performed 
the mastectomy which forms the central incident of that most touching of short 
stories “Rab and his Friends.”” Syme was a brilliant surgeon and teacher and 
while occupying the Edinburgh Chair of Clinical Surgery he wrote his popular 
textbook. 

The author of “Rab and his Friends,” the gentle and cultured Dr. John 
Brown, joined the R.M.S. in its centenary year, 1837, and was elected an Hon- 
orary Member in 1861 when he wrote a letter referring to the Society as “that 
noble, old and yet young institution, one of the chief glories of the Edinburgh 
School of Medicine.” We possess a copy of his “‘Horae subsecivae’’ with the in- 
scription ‘“To the Royal Medical Society with the filial regards of the author.”’ 

In 1854 Joseph Lister signed the obligation. Son-in-law and successor to 
Syme, Lister’s service to the healing art by his introduction of antisepsis is 
universally acknowledged. Interesting, though less important, and perhaps not 
so widely known, was his introduction of catgut ligatures. He was not a prolific 
writer and his dissertation on “The mode in which external applications act on 
internal parts” is the only work of his which can be found in the Library. It is 
not always easy to remember that Lister was one of the consultants called to 
the bedside of King Edward VII prior to his appendectomy, and this fact may 
serve to illustrate to us that he belongs to the near, rather than the far, past. 

Contemporary with Lister were Pasteur and Virchow and in the new field of 
bacteriology and pathology. there opened out vast opportunities for research 
and progress. With the rapidly increasing means of communication and the 
growth of new specialties, advances in medical knowledge and techniques have 
increased in number and complexity with almost frightening acceleration in the 
last century. Volumes on the Society’s shelves mirror (albeit unequally) the 
conquests of tropical disease by Manson and Ross, the early development of 
sanatorium treatment of tuberculosis by Sir Robert Philip (an enthusiastic 
member of this Society), the discovery of the use of insulin in diabetes and 
cyanocobalamine in pernicious anemia, the discovery of the sulphonamides and 
of the antibiotics and the vast heroic advances in surgical techniques which 
have led the healing knife into the very ventricles of the heart itself. These ad- 
vances can be traced by delving into many of our books and journals, but I 
should like at this juncture to leave this roughly chronological list and just 
mention four others of our interesting volumes. 

Of interest in relation to the recent findings anent the etiology of broncho- 
genic carcinoma is this French Traité de tabac, delightfully illustrated. 
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A fairly rare volume of perhaps more general than medical interest is the first 
edition of Voyage to the South Seas by Captain Bligh containing the original 
account of the mutiny on the “Bounty.” 

And finally those volumes relating to past controversies: In 1785 there oc- 
curred a dispute between the students and the managers of the Royal Infirmary, 
who were trying to restrict students’ hours of entry to the hospital as a disci- 
plinary measure. The root of the trouble appeared to lie in the refusal of one 
student to obey the dictatorial and peremptory command of a surgeon to re- 
move his hat in the operating theater. The spirited communications which 
passed between the two parties make interesting and entertaining reading. A 
further manuscript addition to our printed copy of the narrative of this dispute 
contains a report of proceedings relating to a misunderstanding with the Uni- 
versity Authorities over the laying of the foundation stone of what is now the 
Old Quad in 1789. This report is signed by Francis Foulkes who was killed in a 
duel at Leith one month later. 

These, then, are some of the volumes we possess in the Society’s Library. We 
should be proud to possess them, but at the same time we must be aware of the 
problems which face us in our responsibility for caring for these treasures and 
also ensuring that the Library gives the best possible service to members. 

It will probably be clear from what I have already said that the major inter- 
est of this Society’s Library is an historical one. For many years now it has been 
the case that the Society has been unable to keep a stock of current textbooks 
which can be lent out to members. This type of service is provided by our sub- 
scription to Messrs. Ferriers’ Lending Library, and with the increasing speed at 
which new textbooks or new editions of old textbooks are being published, I 
do not think that the Society will ever again be in a position to organize any 
large-scale lending library facilities of its own. It may well be that, if the Society 
increases its membership, we should augment our already overstretched sub- 
scription to Ferriers’. This lending service is supplemented by the current 
textbooks available in the Consultation Press. It is imperative that this section 
of our Library should be kept as up-to-date as possible and indeed that it should 
be enlarged as soon as financial circumstances permit. Ideally it should contain 
an entire selection of the standard textbooks and books of reference currently 
in use at this School. This ideal is not at present achieved, but it should cer- 
tainly be our aim. We should also aim to have the older books which we possess 
in proper order, and in such a state that members will be able to find any par- 
ticular volume with ease. Members should also be able to browse through some 
of the books which have been written and read by their predecessors without 
running the risk of covering themselves with the dust of ages or having precious 
tomes disintegrate in their hands. Obviously the major work of recataloguing 
is the first step towards restoring the Library to its rightful usefulness. 

When this preliminary work is completed the Library Committee and the 
Society will be faced with important decisions concerning the alienation of 
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books. We have quite a number of duplicate volumes on the Society’s shelves 
which should almost certainly be sold. There are also in many cases numerous 
editions of popular textbooks—in these instances it might be best to keep copies 
of the earliest and latest editions and discard the remainder. On these it may 
be relatively easy to decide, but other, more difficult problems of alienation 
present themselves. Many of the books which I have instanced to you tonight 
are written in a language no longer understood by the majority of medical 
students—namely Latin. We have also some works in Greek and a considerable 
number in French and German. How many of these are worth keeping? Obvi- 
ously it will be for the Society to decide at a later date; personally I feel that 
many of the medical classics of the 16th and 17th centuries should be most 
carefully preserved and cherished (and if possible that they should be supple- 
mented by English translations where such are available) —even if their content 
is not fully understood they illustrate the steps which have been taken from 
earliest times along the road of medical progress. 

The next step after we have decided what we wish to discard and what retain, 
in the light of the value of the main bulk of the Library to the Society as an 
historical collection—mirroring both the history of medicine and the history of 
the Society—will be to decide on the proper lay-out of the Library. 

At this juncture the Society should be in possession of a complete card-index 
author catalogue and subject index of all its books. A decision will then have to 
be made on the publication of a revised catalogue to replace the 1896 edition. 
Owing to high costs of printing it might be advisable to restrain our ambition 
in this direction, but even a cyclestyled copy of an up-to-date author catalogue 
would be of value for the information of other Libraries and interested bodies 
and for our own prestige as well as its obvious use to members. 

Once we have a catalogue it will be imperative that successive Librarians 
keep it up-to-date. As our rate of expansion is now not high (nor is it desirable 
that it should be) this task will probably not be very onerous, but it will be 
most important. If the new proposals for the appointment of an Honorary Li- 
brarian come to fruition the problem of continuity should be at least partially 
solved. 

However, even with our Library pruned, resorted and recatalogued, we will 
still have further problems to face. The three most important of these are those 
of preservation, protection and access. A vast number of our older volumes are 
in a very bad state of repair—some of the more important were rebound in 
1937, but many are still in a heart-breaking condition. The cost of binding is 
astronomical and it is unlikely that we will ever be able to afford to undertake a 
complete programme of this sort, but as a palliative measure we might be well 
advised to repair some of the less damaged volumes ourselves. This is a prac- 
tical step which falls short of perfection, but which might indeed save some of 
our volumes from a much worse state. 
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Allied to the problem of preservation is that of protection. Though untroubled 
by moth and rust we do have to contend with the awful ravages of dust, and I 
suspect that thieves break in. Even to-day books “walk” from our shelves and, 
though they may yet turn up, I am inclined to wonder where are our copies of 
Jenner, or Akensides De dysenteria inscribed “for Dr. Cullen from Dr. Hunter” 
or de Quincey’s “Opium Eater’ or Dover’s “Ancient Physician’! These 
are treasures which are at present lost, and though they may only have strayed 
I fear it is more likely that they have been stolen. Most of our cases must 
perforce be locked and with regard to the havoc already wrought by dust it 
is most desirable that they should be glass- or perspex-fronted. We have 
balked at this latter problem before, but I feel that the time is now ripe for 
further investigation as to the cost of such a measure and we should give very 
serious consideration to ways and means. The locking of cases in turn raises the 
problem of access. Ideally any member should be at liberty to browse around 
the shelves. However, as past experience has shown this to be scarcely practic- 
able we must devise some scheme whereby books could be consulted at specified 
times or whereby keys could be “signed out” for limited periods. This again is 
not an easy problem, but it should not be beyond our ingenuity to solve it satis- 
factorily. 

Finally, how is the Library to expand? We have already seen that rapid ex- 
pansion is not possible on our limited budget, and it is probably not even de- 
sirable. I should like humbly to suggest that present members when they are 
about to relinquish active membership of the Society might like to present a 
book to the Library as a mark of their gratitude to the Society as a whole for 
the benefits they have obtained here—and if such presentation be made after 
consultation with the Library Committee as to present needs it would be of all 
the more value to the Society. 

In attempting to give you some idea of the history and scope of our Library, 
[ hope I have been able to show what a magnificent, but challenging heritage 
we have fallen heir to. In this Library we have our contacts with our own past 
and with the accumulated wisdom of centuries. The responsibilities for pre- 
serving and maintaining what is good and useful in this unique collection, while 
at the same time providing for intelligent expansion and progress, are grave, 
but we owe it to our predecessors and to our successors in this place to grasp the 
opportunity which now presents itself of consolidating and improving this most 


precious of our tangible assets—the Society’s Library. 
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\ \ ITH the steadily increasing influence of Southern Asia in world affairs 
has come a growing interest on the part of American libraries in evaluating and 
strengthening their collections of materials from these countries. In 1957 a Con- 
ference on American Library Resources on Southern Asia was held at the Li- 
brary of Congress. Prominent among the topics discussed was the possibility of 
co-operative selection, acquisition, and cataloging in order to avoid duplication, 
to extend the scope and coverage of present collections, and to bring about uni- 
formity in the bibliographical treatment of Southern Asian imprints. 

The National Library of Medicine, one of the libraries participating in the 
Conference, has recently completed a survey of its own publications from 
Southern Asia. This brief, report is presented to bring to the attention of all 
students of Southern Asia;information about materials which should aid them 
in studying the culture of:this region, because to study a culture in depth re- 
quires a familiarity with all its facets. 


THE SURVEY 


For the purposes of this survey the countries of Southern Asia were consid- 
ered to be Afghanistan, Pakistan, Nepal, India, Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia, 
Laos, Vietnam, Malaya (and Singapore), Thailand, Indonesia, and the Philip- 
pines. Only materials published within these countries were included in the 
survey. The survey itself was conducted in three parts according to the three 
types of Southern Asian publications in the Library: periodicals, documents 
and monographs. In addition to a numerical count, a record was made of lan- 
guage and subject matter, and in the case of periodicals and documents, records 
of holdings were made. The detailed results of the survey, kept in the Library, 
will be made available to anyone who is interested; the purpose of this paper is 
to present an overall view of the Library’s Southern Asian collection. 


1 Proceedings of the Conference on American Library Resources on Southern Asia, No- 
vember 19-22, 1957, held at the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. Washington, The 
Library, 1957. 151 p. 
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Periodicals 


In surveying the periodicals it was decided to count only those received on a 
“current” basis, meaning all periodicals of which at least one issue has been re- 
ceived since 1951. A total of 220 current periodicals meet this criterion, with 40 
per cent of these being received on a regular, continuing basis. (A list of the 
regularly received journals is appended to this article.) The greatest number, 
65 per cent, of all current periodicals has come from India and 15 per cent from 
the Philippines. Malaya (and Singapore) has furnished 5 per cent and Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Thailand, and Vietnam together have supplied the remaining 15 per 
cent. From Afghanistanand Burma have come only the Afghan Medical Journal 
and the Burma Medical Journal respectively. No periodicals at all have been 
received from Cambodia, Laos, or Nepal. 

The language of science in Southern Asia remains predominantly English. 
Eighty-nine per cent of these periodicals were published in English with a 
sprinkling of vernacular languages, such as Bengali in Chikitsa-jagat (Calcutta), 
Hindustani in Hamdard-e-Sehat (Karachi), Malay in Madjalah Kesehatan 
Angkatan Perang (Djakarta), and Thai in the Journal of the Dental Association 
of Thailand. English is overwhelmingly the language of choice in former British- 
ruled India; of the 145 periodicals received from India only three are published 
in vernacular languages. However, a rise in the use of native languages can be 
detected in the periodicals from Thailand and Indonesia. Seven of the eight re- 
ceived from Thailand are in Thai, and four of the seven Indonesian periodicals 
in the Library are in Malay or some combination of Malay and English and 
Dutch. In Vietnam French remains the favored language. 

The periodicals from Southern Asia can be divided roughly on the basis of 
content into four categories: Clinical medicine, 65 per cent; basic sciences, 17 
per cent; public health and welfare, 15 per cent; and, trade, 3 per cent. Within 
the group of periodicals devoted primarily to clinical medicine are the general 
medical journals from each country, such as the Ceylon Medical Journal, the 
Indian Medical Journal, the Journal of the Philippine Medical Association, and 
Madjalah Kedokteran Indonesia (Journal of the Indonesian Medical Associa- 
tion). In addition to journals of this type, there are the journals of the medical 
specialties—the Indian Journal of Neurology and Psychiatry, the Indian Journal 
of Otolaryngology, Note technique de spécialité chirurgicale ophthalmologique 
(Saigon), and the Philippine Heart Journal, to name only a few. 

Representative of the group of periodicals devoted chiefly to research in the 
basic sciences are the Annals of Biochemistry and Experimental Medicine (Cal- 
cutta), Current Science (Bangalore), Rapport sur le fonctionnement technique de 
l'Institut Pasteur (Saigon), Journal of Scientific Research (Djakarta), Pakistan 
Journal of Science, and Thai Science Bulletin. 

A few periodical titles among the 33 relating to public health and welfare are 
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the Ceylon Health Topics, Health and Welfare (Calcutta), Indian Journal of 
Public Health, Hamdard-e-Sehat (Karachi), and the Philippine Health Magazine. 

Only five trade journals are currently received, and these are designed for 
such specialized groups as opticians (Indian Optician) and druggists (Chemist 
and Drugstore News, Bombay). 


Documents 


The National Library of Medicine considers a document to be an official 
government publication of a report nature issued serially. Thus, immediately 
ruled out by definition are special reports by government agencies issued on a 
one-time basis. It was decided to include in the survey all documents from 
Southern Asia, both current and discontinued, and consequently the material 
dates from the nineteenth as well as from the twentieth century. The total 
number of documents from Southern Asia in the Library is 358, of which 19 per 
cent are being received currently (current again means ‘‘at least one issue re- 
ceived since 1951”’). The number 358 refers to document titles and is not a 
count of separate issues. For example, the Report on Civil Hospitals and Dis- 
pensaries of Allahabad is counted as one document although annual issues have 
been received from 1898 through 1952. 

Documents of various types have been received from all the Southern Asian 
countries with the exception of Cambodia, Nepal, and the Republic of Indo- 
nesia. India has supplied 80 per cent of all documents. 

Many of these documents from Southern Asia are statistical reports of births, 
diseases, deaths, and the like. The government of Burma issues weekly state- 
ments showing the prevalence of principal diseases in Burma, and the births 
and the deaths during the weekly period in towns over 10,000 population. 
Similar statistical statements are issued by India, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and the World Health Organization’s Epidemiological Intelligence 
Station in Singapore. 

Other documents are administrative reports of government officials, such as 
the Annual Administration Report of the Director of the Quarantine Department 
of Ceylon, the Annual Report of the Chemical Analyzer to the Government (Bom- 
bay), and the Annual Report of the Registrar General on Populations, Births, and 
Deaths (Kuala Lumpur). 

Many countries issue both annual and triennial hospital reports. Among 
these are the Annual Report of the Mental Hospital of Madhya Pradesh, and the 
annual and triennial Reports on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries (Bombay). 
Certain government-sponsored societies, such as the Central Cooperative Anti- 
malaria Society (Calcutta), publish official reports, and a number of govern- 
ment-sponsored research institutions issue annual reports—the Institute for 
Medical Research (Kuala Lumpur), All Indian Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health (Calcutta), and the Central Drugs Laboratory (Delhi), to cite a few. 
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Of the total number of documents from Southern Asia in the Library’s col- 
lection, 94 per cent are published in English with the remaining 6 per cent 
divided among French, Dutch, Thai, and Hindi. 






Monographs 






Unlike the periodical and document collection of the Library, the mono- 
graphic works, i.e., any singly published works (such as books and pamphlets), 
are not separated geographically on the shelves or in the catalogs. Therefore, 
since it was clearly impossible to make a total count of monographs from South- 
ern Asia, a count was made for a period of five years, 1950-54, from 
the Library’s printed quinquennial catalog.” 

Since in scientific literature the periodical with its more current information 
holds supremacy over the book, it was not surprising to find that the number of 
monographs received during this five-year period—an average of one a week— 
was small in comparison to the volume of periodical literature received. Seventy 
per cent of these Southern Asian monographs were published in India, 16 per 
cent in Indochina, and the remainder in Malaya (and Singapore), Indonesia, 
Ceylon, Burma and Thailand. 

The conient of these monographs cannot be so neatly divided into categories 
as that of the periodicals. Titles range over the entire field of medicine and its 
periphery. Cited at random are a volume on philosophy and medicine, a study 
of medicinal plants in Indonesia, hints on the management of children, a health 
survey of the State of Kedah, a manual of family medicine and hygiene for 
India, a textbook on the physiology of the central nervous system, a lecture 
delivered at the University of Madras on the problems of filariasis, and a doc- 
toral dissertation on anthropo-anatomical studies of the thymus in Tonkinese 






















children. 

English is again preponderantly the language of these monographs (83 per 
cent). The remaining 17 per cent are in French with the exception of a book in 
Dutch and a polylingual dictionary in English-Hindi-Gujerati. 







THE ACQUISITION OF SOUTHERN ASIAN MEDICAL LITERATURE 






The National Library of Medicine attempts to collect everything published 
on a world-wide scale in the field of medicine and allied subjects. In searching 
for material published in Southern Asia the Library makes use of such general 
bibliographical sources as the Southern Asia Accessions List, the World Health 
Organization’s Library News, UNESCO’s Bulletin for Libraries, and, of course, 
any available bibliographies issued by the countries within this area, such as the 
Monthly List of Additions (National Library of Calcutta) and the Catalogue of 
Books issued by the Burmese government. 











2U. S. Armed Forces Medical Library Catalog. A Cumulative List of Works Represented 
by Armed Forces Medical Library Cards 1950-1954. Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards, 1955. 6 vol. 
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The Library’s problems of acquisition of Southern Asia materials for the most 
part are similar to those of other libraries collecting from this region. The lack 
of adequate bibliographic control of Southern Asian publications is especially 
deplored. Until this year only Indonesia published a national bibliography. 
With the first issue of the long-awaited Jndian National Bibliography now at 
hand there is hope for more efficient coverage of Indian publications. 

A second problem is the finding of reliable dealers, preferably within each 
country itself. Even some dealers who come highly recommended show a certain 
caprice in filling orders. The situation in India is more satisfactory than in the 
other countries. In each of the other countries the Library attempts to make 
direct purchases from publishers or to secure materials through an United 
States government official assigned to duty in the country. 

In addition, the Library is fortunate in being able to effect an exchange pro- 
gram with several of the countries by exchanging the Current List of Medical 
Literature for desired Southern Asian publications. The Medical Association of 
Thailand, the Ministry of Public Health of Thailand, and five other Thai gov- 
ernment agencies and institutions send periodicals to the Library on this basis. 
Exchanges are also carried on with the Philippines through the Philippine 
National Research Council and other scientific organizations of that country. 
To a lesser extent exchange programs have been established with Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Malaya (and Singapore), and Ceylon. 


The small quantity of materials from Burma, Afghanistan, and Ceylon, and 
the almost total lack of publications from Nepal, Cambodia, and Laos is the 
result not only of problems of acquisition but of an actual paucity of medical 
literature, which is a reflection of the economic and social conditions of these 


countries. 
SUMMARY 


The National Library of Medicine has at present a collection of medical and 
paramedical literature from Southern Asia composed for the most part of peri- 
odicals and documents. Some 90 per cent of all materials received from Southern 
Asia is in English and about 70 per cent of the total collection is of Indian origin. 
Like other American libraries acquiring Southern Asian materials, the Library 
is constantly striving to improve its collection and to approach the ideal of 
complete coverage of medical literature from this region. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS FROM SOUTHERN ASIA RECEIVED REGULARLY 
BY THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 
Afghanistan 
Afghan Medical Journal. Kabul. 
Burma 


Burma Medical Journal. Rangoon. 
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Ceylon 





Ceylon Health Topics. Colombo. 

Ceylon Medical Journal. Colombo. 
Ceylon Public Health Inspector. Colombo. 
Children’s Hospital. Journal. Colombo. 









India 


All-India Dental Association. Journal. Calcutta. 
Anatomical Society of India. Journal. Calcutta. 
Annals of Biochemistry and Experimental Medicine. Calcutta. 

Antiseptic; a Monthly Journal. Madras. 

Bulletin of Physical Education. Bulletin d’éducation physique. Pondichery. 

Calcutta Medical Journal. Calcutta. 

Chikitsa-jagat. Calcutta. 

Christian Medical Association of India. Journal. Mysore. 

Current Medical Practice. Bombay. 

Current Science. Bangalore. 

Haffkine Institute. Report. Bombay. 

Health. Madras. 

Health and Long Life. Rishikesh. 

Homoeopathic Bulletin. Calcutta. 

Indian Heart Journal. Calcutta. 

Indian Journal of Child Health. Bombay. 

Indian Journal of Dermatology and Venereology. Bombay. 

Indian Journal of Malariology. Calcutta. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research. Calcutta. 

Indian Journal of Medical Sciences. Bombay. 

Indian Journal of Medicine and Surgery. Banga. 

Indian Journal of Occupational Therapy. Bombay. 

Indian Journal of Otolaryngology. Madras. 

Indian Journal of Pediatrics. Calcutta. 

Indian Journal of Physiology and Pharmacology. Lucknow. 

Indian Journal of Radiology. Bombay. 

Indian Journal of Social Work. Bombay. 

Indian Journal of Tuberculosis. New Delhi. 

Indian Medical Association. Journal. Calcutta. 

Indian Medical Journal. Calcutta. 

Indian Medical Record. Calcutta. 

Indian Practitioner. Bombay. 

Journal of Experimental Medical Sciences. Calcutta. 

J. J. Group of Hospitals. Journal. Bombay. 

Journal of Indian Medical Profession. Bombay. 

Journal of Postgraduate Medicine. Bombay. 

Journal of Scientific and Industrial Research. Section C. Biological Sciences. New Delhi. 
The Licentiate; a Monthly Journal of Medicine and Surgery. Ambala. 

Madras Veterinary College Annual. Madras. 

Maharashtra Medical Journal. Poona. 

Medical College Journal. Nagpur. 
Medical Digest. Bombay. 
Medical Review of Reviews. Delhi. 
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Nursing Journal of India. Delhi. 

Nutrition Research Laboratories. Annual Report. Coonoor. 

Oriental Watchman and Herald of Health. Poona. 

Patna Journal of Medicine. Patna. 

Quarterly Medical Review. Bombay. 

Samiksa. Calcutta. 

School of Tropical Medicine. Annual Report. Calcutta. 

Science and Culture. Calcutta. 

Society of Biological Chemists, India. Proceedings. Bangalore. 

Society of Biological Chemists, India. Annual Review of Biochemical and Allied Research 
in India. Bangalore. 

Tuberculosis Association of India. Annual Report. New Delhi. 


Indonesia 


Madjalah kedokteran Indonesia. Journal of Indonesia Medical Association. Djakarta. 
Madjalah kesehatan angkatan perang. Military Medical Monthly. Djakarta. 





























Malaya (and Singapore) 





Alumni Association of Faculty of Medicine; King Edward VII College. Singapore. 
Malayan Pharmaceutical Journal. Singapore. 
Medical Journal of Malaya. Singapore. 


Pakistan 





Hamdard-e-sehat. Karachi. 
The Medicus. Karachi. 
Pakistan Journal of Health. Lahore. 

Pakistan Journal of Science. Lahore. 

Pakistan Journal of Scientific Research. Lahore. 
Pakistan Medical Journal. Karachi. 

Sind Medical Journal. Karachi. 


Philip pines 
The Crusade. Manila. 

International Journal of Leprosy. Palawan. 

MD Journal. Manila. 

Philippine Journal of Nursing. Manila. 

Philippine Journal of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. Manila. 
Philippine Journal of Science. Manila. 

Philippine Journal of Surgery, Obstetrics, and Gynecology. Manila. 
Philippine Medical Association. Journal. Manila. 

Philippine Medical World. Manila. 

Philippine Pharmaceutical Association. Journal. Manila. 

Santo Tomas Journal of Medicine. Manila. 


Thailand 





Pharmaceutical Association of Thailand. Journal. Bangkok. 
Royal Thai Air Force Medical Gazette. Bangkok. 

Siriraj Hospital Gazette. Bangkok. 

Thai Science Bulletin. Bangkok. 











Vietnam 


Institut Pasteur. Rapport sur le fonctionnement technique. Saigon. 
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‘io is indeed an historic occasion, for it is the first time that the libraries 
of the Canadian faculties of medicine have been discussed. It is sometimes hard 
to disclose facts for intelligent scrutiny and it may often be more comfortable 
to ignore them and pretend that they do not exist. With one notable exception, 
the Bibliotheca Osleriana, Canadian medical and dental school librarians have 
worked for many years in what appears to have been complete silence; a search 
through the library literature brings little to light about their activities. At the 
International Congress on Medical Librarianship in 1953 (1) when so many 
libraries from all around the world were discussed, the Canadians seem to have 
been merely spectators. Glancing through a wide variety of published sources, 
with the exception of the American Medical Directory, one would scarcely know 
that there were nine medical school libraries, three combined medical-dental 
school libraries, two dental school libraries, a few society libraries, a sprinkling 
of hospital libraries, and a spatter of special collections. Only the Academy of 
Medicine Library in Toronto has found an exponent to tell its tale, and I be- 
lieve that not until we begin to discuss openly our trials and tribulations, our 
victories and defeats, will Canadian medical librarianship grow into maturity. 
Perhaps this meeting is the starting point. 

Before I begin, I must express my warm thanks to the eleven people whose 
assistance in producing the facts and figures and a flow of answers to questions 
made this paper possible. This is our first joint effort and I sincerely hope that 
it will not be our last. There may be details which will need correction for in 
some instances I have been forced to make my own interpretation of the state- 
ments. Because time and distance prevented consultation, I have no idea 
whether my colleagues will agree with my conclusions and observations, and I 
would like to make it quite plain that the opinions expressed are my own. I 
can only hope that some of you will agree with me. 

I should like to open with a few relevant quotations, the first two taken from 
the 1959 Education Issue of the Canadian Medical Association Journal. (2 a, b) 


































* Read at the 58th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, June 15-19, 1959, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Dean John W. Scott, University of Alberta, writing about undergraduate, 
postgraduate, and graduate medical education in Canada, says in part ‘‘Most 
faculties of medicine in Canadian Universities have accepted the philosophy 
that the period of undergraduate training is aimed at giving a student a basic 
training in medicine. It would be impossible during a four-year or five-year 
period for a student to acquire a comprehensive knowledge of medicine. . . . It 
is hoped that when he is no longer a medical student, he will be a student of 
medicine during a period of graduate and postgraduate training, and indeed 
throughout his professional life.’”” And he continues ‘Postgraduate teaching in 
medicine ... is a continuing process for the lifetime of the physician.” In the 
same issue, Dr. J. S. Thompson, also at the University at Alberta, writes, ““The 
primary function of medical schools is acknowledged to be to provide the best 
possible education for their students. ...To ensure that this is achieved, the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, to which all Canadian faculties 
belong as Associate Members, maintains a system of accreditation. To lose 
this accreditation is tantamount to destruction.” There is also Weiskotten’s 
statement which points up so clearly the place of a medical library within its 
Faculty (3). He says that if there is a single criterion by which a medical 
school can be judged, the library could best serve because it reflects the scien- 
tific interest of the faculty and is a measure of the students’ interest in the field 
of medicine. 

CANADIAN MEpICAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


The vast scale upon which this country is drawn and the sparseness of its 
inhabitants are two facts that influence all our activities. New York State 
and Pennsylvania together have about 50 per cent more people than all Canada, 
from the Atlantic Seaboard to the Pacific Coast, from Ellesmere Island to the 
famous undefended Forty-ninth Parallel. Ohio and Illinois just about match us. 
We take delight in our open spaces, but they are an expensive and exasperating 
luxury. Add to these another fact of our own making. Everytime we consider 
education, we are confronted with the British North America Act of 1867 which 
carefully dropped education, for better or for worse, in the laps of the provinces. 
Modern costs of education are placing a great strain on the provinces for full 
federal assistance is prevented by political circumstances. 

A glance at the map of Canada, preferrably a good large one, which gives 
you an idea of the immensity of this country, shows schools of medicine in 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Nova Scotia. The isolation of 
these schools brings to light another of our great difficulties, that of quick com- 
munication, or the lack of it. Only the libraries in Ontario and Quebec have 
any sense of “togetherness” and the rest of us spend our days in solitary 
splendour with no one to talk to but ourselves. 

Before we turn our attention to these twelve individual libraries, it would be 
wise to try to answer a few questions about them. What are the libraries ex- 
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Ontario 
Area: 412,582 sq. mt. 
Population: 5,405,000 
Physicians: 7,046 
Queens University 
University of Ottawa 
University of Toronto 
University of Western Ontario 
Quebec 
Area: 594,860 sq. mi. 
Population: 4,628 000 
Physicians: 5,091 
Laval University 
McGill University 
University of Montreal 
Maritime Provinces 
Area: 51,237 sq. mt. 
Population: 1,349,000 
Physicians: 1,352 
Dalhousie University 
British Columbia 
Area: 355,255 sq. mt. 
Population: 1,399,000 
Physicians: 2,087 
University of British Columbia 
Alberta 
Area: 255,285 sq. mt 
Population: 1,123,000 
Physicians: 1,175 
University of Alberta 
Saskatchewan 
Area: 251,700 sq. mi. 
Population: 88 1,000 
Physicians: 803 
University of Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 
Area: 246,512 sq. mi 
Population: 850,000 
Physicians: 914 
University of Manitoba 














































figures should be available by June 1, 1960. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES OF CANADA 
WITH PROVINCIAL AREA, POPULATION, AND NUMBER OF PHYSICIANS* 


Year Established 


1850 
1945 
1890 
1881 


1852 
1829 
1920 


1868 


1950 


1925 


1926; 1955 


1883 


* Sources: American Medical Directory, 1958; Canada Yearbook, 1957-58. 
** Circumstances did not permit use of a check list of serials titles. A revision of these 


LIBRARIES 





Books 


20,000 
12,000 
70,000 
52,290 


23,000 
98, 500 
60,000 


27,000 


30,000 


19,000 


10,000 


21,642 


Serials** 





335 
637 
1,228+ 
782 


586 
1,880 
1,595 


384 


1,270 


496 


539 


561 








+ Organized in 1926 as the University of Saskatchewan School of Medical Sciences; in 
1955 name changed to College of Medicine and medical course extended to four years. 
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pected to do? What are their objectives? What other medical library services 
exist to supplement, augment, or support them? What assistance do the medi- 
cal societies and the individual practitioners give to libraries? 

First, what are these libraries expected to do? Four libraries, those of Mc- 
Gill, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, attend to the needs of all physicians 
in their provinces, while Dalhousie looks after the four Atlantic provinces, 
which we refer to as the Maritimes. The libraries not only support the teach- 
ing needs of their faculties and students, but three of them also have dental 
collections and give service to their dental faculties. They assist research and 
postgraduate education programmes and refresher courses or similar types of 
training. They serve the interns of those hospitals which do not have adequate 
libraries of their own, the city doctors in their own immediate vicinity, and, 
finally, all the physicians, and in some cases the nurses, too, to the uttermost 
reaches of their provinces. Four other libraries, Queens, Ottawa, Western, and 
Montreal, carry on similar activities, but serve only physicians within their 
local areas which vary considerably in size. Of the remaining three libraries, 
Laval and University of British Columbia look after the needs of their own 
institutions and give extramural service through interlibrary loan. Toronto 
will give service to provincial physicians for a fee, and supports any post- 
graduate programme that has a fee. Actually these last three libraries are 
widely used by many outsiders, for they are open to anyone who wishes to 
visit them, and as an example of one type of support, for instance, the U. B. C. 
library is at present actively promoting a provincial medical library service 
which might, if all goes well, come into being in January, 1960. The Biomedical 
Library would be an integral part of this service, but the headquarters would be 
in the library of the Vancouver Medical Association. 

Preparation of this paper included a comparison of the other medical library 
services which exist in Canada with medical library services in a few selected 
American states, in Great Britain, and in northern Europe. (Space did not 
permit the inclusion of this information.) I have not included hospital libraries 
or special collections. It is an interesting comparison; and our situation is 
embarrassing. I am not suggesting for one moment that a country of roughly 
twenty million people should match library for library countries which are 
double, or many times, its population, but I firmly contend that Canada should 
be making a far better showing than it is at present. There is no medical col- 
lection in the country over 100,000 volumes, which is considered the minimum 
standard size for a good medical reference library (5). We are very proud of the 
McGill and Toronto collections, but they have a distance to go yet before they 
reach this category. We find no equivalent in Canada of the Royal College 
libraries in Britain, the Royal Society of Medicine, the University of London’s 
Postgraduate Medical School Library, and its 14 special Institute libraries. 

The fellowship programme of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons 
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of Canada places a heavy burden of work on our medical school collections, 
and, particularly, on the staffs for much of this is done by mail. I doubt if the 
new Canadian College of General Practitioners has given thought to the extra 
load its new study programme will place upon these same libraries, or con- 
sidered the establishment of a library service to sustain its programme. The 
Canadian Medical Association sponsors no library service such as that of the 
British Medical Association or the American Medical Association, although it 
has given some support to certain libraries in the vicinity of its head office, first 
in Montreal and now in Toronto. There are no specialist societies which sup- 
port libraries. We have nothing comparable to the National Library of Medi- 
cine in Washington, even on a small scale, the Science Library in London, the 
Radcliffe Library in Oxford, the Karolinska Institutets Bibliotek in Stockholm. 
The Medical Division of the National Research Council of Canada feels the 
need of support so keenly that a proposal for a Medical Research Council for 
Canada is in progress. Certainly the medical contents of the present N.R.C. 
Library are not comparable to the collections that other countries provide. It 
is interesting to note that, although there are many libraries in Britain already, 
the Medical Section of the Library Association went on record recommending 
a National Library of Medicine, or a division of medicine within the proposed 
National Science Library. The report appeared in the British Medical Journal 
on April 5, 1958. Canada has only two medical libraries of any size outside the 
medical school field, the Academy of Medicine Library in Toronto and the 
library which serves the Department of National Health and Welfare in Ot- 
tawa. With a few outstanding exceptions, hospital library service in this coun- 
try can be only deplored. Those delegated with the responsibility for applying 
the accreditation standards have interpreted so loosely the new section making 
libraries mandatory that the results are mostly ineffectual, often worthless. (I 
can comment with authority only about the situation in British Columbia, but 
[ doubt if there is much difference in our other provinces.) Nor are the teach- 
ing hospitals excluded from this comment. Several hospitals in British Columbia 
merely house the collections of society libraries and give no financial contribu- 
tions towards collection, staffing, or binding. It is high time they paid for 
library service. 

To return to our medical schools, Deitrick states quite firmly in his recent 
review of medical schools in the United States that only those medical school 
libraries that have strong (please note the adjective) financial support should 
provide service to practicing physicians, for it requires much duplication of 
material and a relatively large staff (6). I could not help thinking of our strug- 
gling librarians when I read that statement, for we have several who must be 
working to the limit of their capacity. Many of our libraries have been too 
long entangled in a multiplicity of services to extricate themselves completely, 
nor should they necessarily do so, but surely the situation can be improved. 
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One librarian has hopefully suggested that someday a levy of $2.00 per capita 
might be laid upon every doctor in her province. I could only sputter like a 
firecracker when I read this, for it is time that our libraries obtained reasonable 
payment for the cost of the many services they provide. In British Columbia 
we are deep in plans for a provincial medical library service based upon the 
existing libraries and a per capita levy by the provincial College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, a body which has recognized its responsibility for supporting 
postgraduate medical education. A minimum fee of $25.00 per member is being 
suggested, $15.00 of which would go to local libraries (or the central library 
if the doctor has no local library to use), and $10.00 to the central library 
which would likely be administered by the College. It has not yet been ap- 
proved by a vote of the doctors; the results of this ballot will be known by 
September. At the provincial medical library service conference held in Febru- 
ary, 1959, the University of British Columbia Librarian quoted from a survey 
of Pacific Northwest law libraries that the state of many law collections ex- 
posed the legal profession to the charge of malpractice, and Mr. Harlow almost 
suggested that unless the medical profession takes a serious attitude towards 
the nurture of its medical libraries it might well be subject to the same serious 
charge. In a report for the recent Library Development Project of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association (finished in 1958, but not yet published), the 
chapter on the health science libraries contains an interesting remark by one 
of the hospital librarians. She stated that one of the most important things a 
medical school librarian could do would be to teach students during their years 
at medical school how important a library would be to them during the rest of 
their lives, and how strong their obligation as practitioners would be to support 
their libraries in every way possible. This is very true, but the attitude of the 
medical faculty towards the library is still more significant, for it is after them 
that the students pattern themselves. In the Education Issue of the Canadian 
Medical Association Journal containing Dean Scott’s comments about the in- 
capacity of medical schools to teach undergraduate students everything 
about medicine, Canada’s twelve deans of medicine reported upon the facilities 
of their respective schools. Only one described his library; two indicated the 
size of the collection; three mentioned only the fact that there was a library. 
This helps substantiate the woeful remark of one of our librarians for this re- 
port that ‘‘some professors do not seem to be library conscious.” Dr. Thomp- 
son’s stress upon the importance of accreditation is also interesting. If the 
word “standards” is meaningful when related to the practice of medicine, the 
administration of hospitals, and the accreditation of medical schools, why 
should it be ignored when we consider medical school and hospital libraries? 
Just as medical programmes require certain kinds of instruments and ma- 
chines, so do they need certain kinds of libraries. The criteria for different types 
of medical libraries have been worked out already by practical experience, and 
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we can gauge quite easily the type of collection and the number of staff required 
to fit various situations. There are several sources of information, none better 
than that supplied by this Association (5, 7-9). There is also information sup- 
plied on financing (10). Surely the 1951 figures for the financing of certain sized 
schools in the United States could be considered acceptable as 1959 standards 
for similar sized schools in Canada. Even the American depression figures of 
1933 are still better than some of our present ones! Needless to say we could 
not expect to match the highest figures, but we can surely aspire to the mean 
or the median standards. If not, I think we should declare a long recess and go 
fishing! 


THe MeEpDICcAL SCHOOL COLLECTIONS 


With this review of our environment completed, let us be more specific 
about the collections which are expected to serve the heterogeneous demands 
being made upon them. Questionnaires were sent to the librarians of the medical 
schools to find out general information, the representation of foreign language 
journals in the collections, and the sources of financial support. The librarians 
were asked to explain what their plan of development has been over the years, 
to indicate both the weak and strong points of their collections, to describe 
special collections that are maintained, and to give some description of their 
reference collections especially with respect to serials.' 

All libraries claim to be purchasing books and journals basic to an under- 
graduate, a postgraduate, and a research programme. Only one, McGill Medi- 
cal Library, states firmly that it is buying as deeply and widely as possible. 
The University of Toronto takes a wide view also and supplies a substantial 
portion of the world’s literature each year for its users. At the other end of the 
scale there are at least four libraries that are highly selective in their buying. 
Only one library stated that it has a definite programme that is being followed 
and that its development is based upon standards for a medium-sized research 
collection, with its journal list on as broad a base as possible in all subject 
fields. It is obvious that others are similarly based. 

With some 7,000 or more medical journals being currently published, and 
scores appearing annually, it is evident that Canada’s collections are somewhat 
diminutive. The Medical Library Association in 1952 considered that medical 
school libraries with a research programme to support would need a basic list 
of some 450 journals. With the spate of new titles and translations of Russian 
material, the list must have reached more than 550 by now. It would be inter- 
esting to know how our collections check against the Mayo Clinic Library List 
of Most Used Journals in Thomas E. Keys’ book Applied Medical Library 

! This information has been summarized in three tables, copies of which may be obtained 


from Miss Grace Hamlyn, McGill University Medical Library, 3640 University Street, Mont- 
real 2, Quebec, Canada. 
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Practice (11). Some of our libraries are fortunate enough to receive a great 
number of gifts, both of books and journals, and to have an active exchange 
programme. The Université de Montréal is particularly strong in French jour- 
nals, while McGill is generally strong in all of the languages and subjects. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL COLLECTIONS 
Library Special Collections Strength Weakness 


Alberta Historical collection: 160 Ophthalmology ; 
vol.; archives; portraits Otorhinolaryn- 
gology; Plastic 
surgery 
British Columbia Archives and Canadiana Government doc- Ophthalmology, Oto- 
uments, refer- rhinolaryngology, 
ence journals History; Books be- 
fore 1950; Clin. 
journals before 
1920; South 
American, Asian, 
African, East 
European Journals 
Manitoba Rare book collection, 400 Radiology 
vol.; Manitoba medical 
history; archives; por- 
traits 
Maritimes None Canadian Radiology; Anes- 
documents thesiology; Pa- 
thology 
Ontario 
Queens History of medicine; 
Ottawa Ophthalmology; 
Otorhinolaryn- 
gology; Dentistry 
Toronto 
Medicine; None Foreign literature 
Dentistry Humanities 
U. W. Ontario History collection, 2,500 vol. Considered ade- 
quate for 
courses taught 
and research car- 
ried on 
Quebec 
Laval French collection 
McGill Osler Library, 13,500 vol.; Government Metabolism; Endo- 
Harvey, Sir T. Brown; documents; crinology; Aviation 
Rabelais, Anaesthesia; International medicine 
Archives: Canadiana; journal collec 
Ophthalmology; Neurol- tion 
ogy; Psychiatry; Surgery 
Montreal Dr. Leo Parizeau History 
of Medicine Collection, 
3,000 vol. (mostly French) 
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Toronto has a strong general collection, too. The Biomedical Library, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia is in the process of building a strong journal col- 
lection, also. Only one library, McGill, has more than 1,000 journal subscrip- 
tions. The Universities of Montreal, Toronto, and British Columbia subscribe 
to from 840 to 930 journals. Laval and Ottawa receive between 500 and 600 
journals. The range of the remaining schools is between 250 and 440 journals. 

Quebec is the natural stronghold of French journals, but only six libraries 
subscribe to more than 20 French journals, and only five to more than 20 Ger- 
man titles. McGill is strongest in Spanish, Russian and Italian. On the prairies, 
Saskatchewan subscribes to a total of 34 foreign language journals, Manitoba 
to 22, Alberta to 18. The Maritimes have 17 foreign subscriptions. (The Scan- 
dinavian journals have been included in the English language titles, but 
different libraries treat the multilanguage journals in different ways.) 

In this era of international meetings, the resultant proceedings become more 
frequent and grow in importance. McGill Medical Library carried out a special 
project in 1958 to obtain back files of 36 international congresses and it plans 
to buy widely in the future. At present it has at least 200 catalogued congresses 
and some are not yet listed. Toronto reports that its collection is “‘better than 
average” in both medicine and dentistry. The Université de Montréal and 
Laval are particularly strong in French meetings. Ottawa reports having 
“many.” The University of British Columbia reports that it is gradually co- 
lecting congresses in the basic sciences and in certain selected fields, particu- 
larly in neurology, haematology, obstetrics and gynecology, cardiology, and 
cancer. Alberta reports 14 congresses, with two to three year depth in several 
titles. The remaining libraries are highly selective or purchase none at all. 


DENTAL COLLECTIONS 


Information about the dental collections is incomplete, for not all libraries 
have reported. No information was supplied concerning Dalhousie or Alberta, 
and very little about McGill. The two schools reporting are those at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba and the University of Toronto. The first, which was es- 
tablished in 1958, is building upon solid foundations; it has a good representa- 
tion of dental journals and reference serials, and is buying most books in 
English and some foreign material. Its budget is contributed entirely by the 
University, although it is giving service to many dentists in the province. The 
other library has acquired the patina of age for it was established in 1897. It is 
buying widely both books and journals and it receives one quarter of its budget 
from the Royal College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario. It gives service across 
the country. The University of British Columbia is to have a Dental School— 
everything has been approved but the money has not been received from the 
B. C. Government. There is the beginning of a collection, built up through 
gift and exchange. Already some journals are being received and it has a satis- 
factory working reference collection. Supporting these libraries is that of the 
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Canadian Dental Association which, since it was organized in 1955, services 
the country. 


INTERLIBRARY LOANS 


When one considers the interlibrary loan statistics, one cannot help wonder- 
ing whether the cost of this service in comparison with the purchase of back 
files has ever been taken into consideration. At the International Congress on 
Medical Librarianship, Mr. Le Fanu reported that the National Central 
Library estimated the cost of a single loan at £1.0.0. (or $2.72 in Canadian 
Funds). This does not of course include the cost to the requesting library. At 
the University of British Columbia interlibrary loan service is estimated to cost 
between $3.50 and $6.00 an item, and upon occasion even more. Assuming that 
$4.00 per item is an average figure, the University of Western Ontario might 
have spent $2,856.00 for sending material to other libraries, the University of 
British Columbia, $1,044.00, and McGill, $3,316.00. In the Biomedical Library 
we estimate that we borrow one fifth of the requests received at our desks, for 
it is surprising how many requests are cancelled when the borrower is asked 
whether he considers it worth about $4.00. Our collection of abstracting services 
is often sufficient. Few people ever realize that this is an expensive service 
both to the borrowing and to the lending library. Misuse of this service cer- 
tainly exists. In one province where provincial loans were curtailed to photo- 


duplication at cost, doctors were found to be borrowing from another province 
to avoid cost to themselves (12), and the other library was evidently condoning 
this sort of behaviour by supplying the material. Certainly our largest libraries 
have undertaken a very generous interlibrary loan policy, but one wonders 
what the effect has been upon a number of the collections. Too much generosity 
is often prone to prevent the development of proper collections elsewhere. 


REFERENCE COLLECTIONS 


The dependence upon interlibrary loans, particularly for foreign materials, 
has raised the question whether the available reference collections are adequate 
to support this borrowing programme. Eight libraries provided information 
concerning their collections; McGill, Montreal, University of Western Ontario, 
and Dalhousie were unable for varying reasons to do so. For the period since 
World War II, most of the reporting libraries have adequate coverage for a 
clinical programme; only one has thorough research coverage, and the latter 
is by no means the heaviest borrower. Five libraries report complete sets of 
Excerpta medica, one has none of it. In many libraries, reference work must be 
a laborious task for they have such a meagre representation of specialty indexes 
and abstracts in the English language, even the free and the inexpensive ones! 
Only two listed Bibliography of Medical Reviews. Recourse to the foreign litera- 
ture prior to 1950 is chiefly through the Surgeon General’s Index-Catalogue and 
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the QC/M, with three complete sets in five of the Jndex medicus. Foreign lan- 
guage bibliographic tools are represented in two collections. Few libraries can 
be reported as having a research reference collection of any size, if the lists 
which were submitted are complete. The two dental collections already de- 
scribed are adequate. One important item of information is lacking in this 
study. It would have been useful to know the holdings of review journals in 
libraries where the journal collections are small—the advances, the progress 
series, the annual and the quarterly review series, the survey journals, the 
multilanguage Fortschritte/Advances/Progrés series, and the yearbooks. 

Now let us look at our future. If physicians the world over recognize the 
value of good book collections, why are libraries in Canada so ill-equipped? 
Colonel Rogers, Librarian of the National Library of Medicine, Washington, 
pointed out quite clearly at the First World Conference on Medical Education, 
that the attitude of the students, good or bad, is affected by the Medical School 
Staff, and that, if the Faculty actively supports the library and uses it fully, 
the students will be aware of its value. The proof of the success of this aspect of 
medical education is the measure of interest shown by doctors in libraries during 
the rest of their lives. My own conclusions and those of several of my fellow li- 
brarians are that many teachers, students, and practicing physicians fall short 
of the mark indeed. Surely the tradition of generous support of and interest in 
medical libraries can be encouraged to take root in this country as it has in so 
many others. Surely there is no need for recourse to such a veiled threat as 
appears in this 1957 statement from a Russian medical librarian (13). “Since 
the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party has demanded the more 
rapid application to daily life of the accomplishments of science and tech- 
nology, it is necessary that leaders of public health and scientific institutes, the 
medical communities as well, and first of all the medical societies, devote par- 
ticular consideration to medical libraries.’”” He went on to state that in 1950 
there were 402 medical libraries in U. S. S. R. apart from the university and 
academic libraries, as against the 374 known to be in the U. S. A. and Canada. 
Few Canadian physicians appear to be aware of their own place in the stream 
of medical development (history, if you wish), of the debt they owe to their 
predecessors, of their obligation to contribute their share to the future. If 
Colonel Rogers is correct in describing libraries as the collective mind of the 
profession, Canadian physicians in parts of this country are indeed going to 
have very short and unreliable memories as the years roll by. 

It is difficult to believe that in their present condition our twelve Canadian 
library collections and their staffs can carry on all their tasks and obligations 
with complete satisfaction for all concerned. It would appear that the Deans 
have a serious task confronting them, that of rescuing their libraries from the 
situation in which they are enmeshed. The Canadian Council on Hospital 
Accreditation should be challenged to apply library standards effectively 
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when accrediting hospitals, particularly the teaching hospitals. Accredited hos- 
pitals which lack adequate libraries should be required to contribute to the 
library which is used by their staff and interns. Medical societies, local, pro- 
vincial, and national, should make significant contributions to medical school 
libraries when they fail to sponsor library services of their own. The organiza- 
tions which make themselves responsible for promoting postgraduate educa- 
tion, medical standards, and the continuing education of the profession gen- 
erally likewise have their financial responsibilities to libraries. The provincial 
legislatures and the government of Canada have a part to play, for where medi- 
cal school libraries serve research programmes supported by private or govern- 
mental funds, there should be a specific contribution from research funds to 
the library budget, because the success of any research programme depends in 
large degree upon the calibre of the library’s staff and collection to which the 
research workers have access. Finally, provision should be made for the regular 
revision of all of these financial contributions. 

What is valid for the physicians and governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, European countries, and the U. S. S. R. should be just as valid 
for those in Canada. Unless each generation in its own time accepts responsi- 
bility for the acquisition, nurture, and preservation of the best from the world’s 
contemporary literature, and sees to the proper financial support of the li- 
braries which administer the collections, the medical work of both present and 
future generations will be in serious jeopardy. In a country which extends from 
Vancouver Island to Newfoundland, two or three libraries cannot shoulder 
the entire task of developing medical research collections. Each Medical 
School which professes to carry on research and postgraduate training pro- 
grammes must develop its collection in keeping with its claims. This great need 
is something for which we should not only be fervently praying, but actively 
plotting. The task is not impossible, but Canadian medical librarians have a 
challenging duty to perform. 
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The Changing Picture of 
Canadian Pharmacy" 


By F. N. Hucues, LL.D 


Dean of Faculty of Pharmacy 
University of Toronto, Canada 


\ HILE pharmacy in Canada outwardly resembles its counterpart in 
the United States of America, there are subtle differences which are due in 
turn to certain basic differences between our two nations. Geographic, climatic, 
economic, as well as ethnic factors are responsible. Canada has an area of 
3,845,144 square miles, several hundred thousand miles larger than the U. S. A. 
including Alaska, yet it has a population of around 17,000,000, roughly one- 
tenth or one-eleventh of that of its neighbour. This population is scattered over 
a coast to coast distance of about 4,000 miles, yet in a relatively thin line 
because about 90 per cent of the population lives in about one-third of the 
total area for climatic and topographical reasons. So, one basic difference is 
a small population scattered over an enormous area. In addition the Canadian 
education system is between that of the British and the United States. This is 
not unexpected in view of the high proportion of Canadians of British stock. 
Yet, economically, Canadian industry is dominated by United States industry. 
All of these factors have had influence on the development and the practice of 
pharmacy. Let us bear them in mind as we consider certain of the changes and 
problems evident in the profession in Canada to-day. 


ORGANIZATION OF PHARMACY 


Each of the ten provinces has an association, established by the respective 
provincial Pharmacy Acts. This group, termed variously “association,” 
“society,” or “college,” serves as the statutory body which regulates the 
practice of pharmacy in the province. It includes in its membership all phar- 
macists in good standing and it functions by means of an elected council, which 
sets examinations, issues licenses, collects fees and enforces the Pharmacy Act. 
Thus, unlike the provisions in the various states of the Union, the licensing 
board is not appointed by the government, but is elected by pharmacists. 
While under the Pharmacy Acts retail pharmacists and, generally, hospital 
pharmacists must be registered and in good standing, those in other branches 


* Read at the 58th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, June 15-19, 1959, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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of pharmacy are not legally required to be registered. In practice and in order 
to hold membership in the national association, however, a large percentage of 
pharmacists actually do pay the annual fees to remain on the register. 

At the national level, the Canadian Pharmaceutical Association is basically 
a federation of the ten provincial statutory societies, each of which seats four 
members on the Canadian Pharmaceutical Association Council, the governing 
body of the Association. This type of organization assures that every pharmacist 
in good standing in his own province is ipso facto a member of the national 
body. This has obvious advantages, but it also has the weaknesses inherent in 
any nonvoluntary organization, namely lack of active interest and participation 
by rank and file members. For many years the provincial statutory bodies were 
concerned only with retail pharmacy. As the other branches became stronger, 
they discovered that, in effect, the Canadian Pharmaceutical Association was 
essentially representative only of retail pharmacy. Agitation commencing in 
1951 resulted by 1955 in the seating on the Council of one member each from 
the Canadian Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the Canadian 
Society of Hospital Pharmacists. At present a Section of Industrial Pharmacy 
is being organized which will enable the pharmacists in industry also to have 
direct representation on the Council. 

This is only one of a number of important organizational developments which 
have occurred recently in Canadian pharmacy. In 1944 the Canadian Con- 
ference of Pharmaceutical Faculties was organized, resembling somewhat the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. The following year there was 
formed the Canadian Foundation for the Advancement of Pharmacy. It is 
similar to the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education with one 
particularly significant difference. The Canadian organization has as its con- 
tributing members pharmacists in all branches. Nearly one half of the annual 
contributions of some $30,000 are from retail and hospital pharmacists. The 
Canadian Society of Hospital Pharmacists was organized in 1947 and now 
includes branches in almost every province. The Canadian Institute for the 
History of Pharmacy is still more recently established. 

Of longer standing are the industrial groups: the Canadian Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association, the Proprietary Association, and the Toilet Goods 
Manufacturers Association, each of which is concerned primarily with the 
interests of its own particular group. To complete the picture, there are vol- 
untary retail pharmacists’ associations in various provinces and at local levels. 







































EDUCATION 







Canadian pharmaceutical education, particularly in the east, had lagged 
behind that in the United States largely because the schools were few and the 
distances made it economically difficult to hold meetings. Two developments 
in 1944 and 1945 very quickly changed this picture. Sponsorship by the Cana- 
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dian Pharmaceutical Association in 1944 of a meeting of the deans of the 
schools of pharmacy resulted in the formation of the Canadian Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties which now meets annually. This stimulus has vital- 
ized the educational programme. In the next year the birth of the Canadian 
Foundation for the Advancement of Pharmacy supplied the financial means 
to permit the educators to carry out their plans. The progress in the ensuing 
ten years was phenomenal. The number of schools increased by one, from 
seven to eight. Courses in all were lengthened and strengthened—for example, 
the course in the Faculty of Pharmacy, University of Toronto, was examined 
in 1954 by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, and was stated 
to be essentially the equivalent of the five-year plan commencing in 1960 in the 
United States. The full-time teaching staff increased from about ten to more 
than fifty. Research and graduate study increased from practically nothing 
until now five universities offer master’s programmes and one a Ph.D. 
programme. In recent years when annual research conferences have been held, 
16 to 23 papers have been presented at each. In order to make this possible the 
Canadian Foundation for the Advancement of Pharmacy has provided since 
1945 assistance totalling over $200,000, including $40,500 for graduate fellow- 
ships, $15,280 for teaching fellowships and $23,000 for direct aid to research. 
We are fortunate in Canada in having the blend of French culture exemplified 
in the Province of Quebec with that of predominately British origin in the other 
provinces. In the University of Montreal and Laval University are schools of 


pharmacy which have been founded in the French tradition and modified by 
Canadian and American influence. These schools work well and closely with 
the others. 


HospITaAL PHARMACY 


Paralleling development of hospital pharmacy in the United States there has 
been rapid progress in this field in Canada. The organization of the Canadian 
Society of Hospital Pharmacists in 1947 brought together a small group of 
dedicated pharmacists who have advanced their cause more in ten years than 
was done in the previous fifty years. It takes nothing from their efforts to 
remark that the advance in education was a necessary concomitant. As you 
probably know this small Society has, almost since birth, published a splendid 
journal Zhe Hospital Pharmacist until recently under the editorship of a 
devoted pharmacist and a wonderful person, Reverend Sister Ancilla, St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Hamilton, who was honoured in St. Louis by the Catholic 
Hospital Association in June, 1959. 

The recent inauguration of government sponsored hospital insurance in 
many provinces seems certain to increase the need and demand for hospital 
pharmacists. In Ontario this demand has been reflected by an unprecedented 
number of requests from hospitals for qualified hospital pharmacists; Fuller- 
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Stauffer Surveys of 1956 and 1958 revealed an increase of 73 per cent in the 
number of hospitals employing pharmacists. As might be expected, concomitant 
increases in salary are taking place. The future of this branch of pharmacy 
appears bright. 


RETAIL PHARMACY 


The drastic changes which have been and are taking place in retail pharma- 
ceutical practice are deserving of an entire address because of the far-reaching 
effect they may have on all branches of pharmacy. The development of the 
modern anti-infective agents and the multitude of potent synthetic organic 
drugs has so revolutionized the dispensary that the ancient “art” of pharmacy 
is only infrequently employed by the dispensing pharmacist. Consequently the 
“art” is being replaced by the “science” of medicaments. The dispenser is 
becoming more of a consultant and must have, therefore, an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the drugs prescribed. In this sense modern practice is more professional. 

Together with this development, however, has occurred the growth of the 
large supermarket type of pharmacy in which emphasis has been placed on 
self-service merchandising and the featuring of many items totally unrelated 
to pharmacy. This has created the impression in the public mind that the 
modern pharmacist is not professionally minded. It has been responsible for 
the growth of “health products” departments in grocery and department 


stores. 


This trend in retail pharmacy I believe must be watched and controlled or 
it will have profound effects on the future welfare of the profession. A profession 
demands that personal service be supplied. As Professor H. J. Fuller of our 
staff has said: ‘‘The pharmacist must be truly interested in the health and 
welfare of the people of the community as individual personalities. He must be 
their consultant in all health matters not requiring the service of a physician.” 


PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 

The new trends in medication have had the same effect on the Canadian 
pharmaceutical industry as on the industry in other countries; it has expanded 
markedly since the war. But there is one aspect of Canadian pharmaceutical 
manufacturing industry that gives some of us grave concern. This aspect is 
inextricably linked with our comparatively small population and the consequent 
degree of economic control exerted by other countries, notably the United 
States. The majority of the larger Canadian pharmaceutical companies are 
branches or subsidiaries of American companies. Consequently in these com- 
panies, no research or development work is done in Canada. It is disturbing to 
read that $190,000,000 will be spent on pharmaceutical research by companies 
in the United States. A proportionate amount spent in Canada would be 
$19,000,000. What a difference this would make if it were true. One thinks of 
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all the Ph.D.’s who could be employed—all the M.Sc.’s. What a lift it would 
supply to pharmacy! In point of fact, however, I doubt that the pharmaceutical 
industry as a whole in Canada expends more than 1 per cent of the U. S. total. 
Practically all of the genuine research in the Canadian industry is done by only 
three companies, all originally Canadian. 

It is hard to fault the contention that it would be uneconomical to establish 
smaller research laboratories in branch plants when large well equipped labo- 
ratories are already set up at the main plant. But I contend that these com- 
panies should be supporting research in the schools of pharmacy. Several do 
support research in medical schools in a small way, but, to my knowledge, 
only one company has established research fellowships of any significant 
amount in Canadian schools of pharmacy. That is the Warner-Lambert Com- 
pany which in 1958 established an annual fellowship of $1,500 in each of five 
Canadian faculties of pharmacy. This is a lead which we have hoped would be 
followed by others. Our university pharmaceutical research programmes are 
badly in need of support. At present the National Research Council, the 
Canadian Foundation for the Advancement of Pharmacy, and the universities 
themselves are carrying the load. We shall be happy when a branch company 
operating in Canada expends on research in Canada the same proportion of its 
gross business as does the parent company at home. 



































RECRUITMENT 





Among the most pressing problems in Canadian pharmacy is recruitment of 
students. We are graduating today few, if any, more students than we were 20 
years ago, and the demand by industry and by hospitals is several times what 
it was at that time. In order to try to relieve the shortage active recruitment 
programmes have been instituted from coast to coast. During the past few 
years, there has been an absolute dearth of persons coming of university age. 
In other words the low birth rate of the late depression years has caught up 
with us. Now we are soon to commence to share the benefits of the higher 
wartime birth rate. It is imperative that pharmacy’s efforts be maintained so 
that we obtain our share of the increase. 


SoME CANADIAN PHARMACEUTICAL LITERATURE 


Librarians are no doubt more interested in Canadian pharmaceutical liter- 

ature than in the state of Canadian pharmacy. Therefore, a list of the Canadian 

pharmaceutical journals may be useful: 

Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal. Canadian Pharmaceutical Association. 
Monthly. 

Drug Merchandising. Maclean Hunter Publishing Co. Semimonthly. 

Western Druggist. Pharmaceutical Association of British Columbia. Monthly. 

The Hospital Pharmacist. Canadian Society of Hospital Pharmacists. Monthly. 
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Bulletin of the Canadian Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. Canadian 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. Monthly. 

Bulletin of the Ontario College of Pharmacy. Ontario College of Pharmacy. Five 
times yearly. 
The product references are: 

New Products Index. Toronto, Canadian Pharmaceutical Association. v. 1, 
1951-v. 13, 1958. 

Vademecum International. Montreal, J. Morgan Jones Publications, Ltd. v. 1, 
1954-v. 6, 1959. 

Drug Index. Drug Merchandising. Annually. 


CONCLUSION 


As we live in a period of great change we should bear in mind two things. 
While these thoughts may be applied to any profession, taken together they 
have considerable significance when applied to the profession of pharmacy. 
The first is our debt to the past. As an army chaplain said recently at a No- 
vember 11, Armistice Day Service: “We live in a turbulent age. It is a very 
demanding age—one that above all demands that we remember our debt to 
the past, and not the least to those whose sacrifices have bequeathed to us the 
liberty and other blessings we enjoy.” The second is the right attitude toward 
change which must come inevitably. As Charles Kettering has said: ‘Research 
is nothing but a state of mind—a friendly, welcoming attitude toward change; 
going out to look for a change instead of waiting for it to come. Research, for 
practical men, is an effort to do things better.” 





The History of Medical Illustration 


By WiiitaM E. Loecuet, Director 


Medical Illustration Section 
Art Designers, Inc., Washington, D. C 


Pascrrve man, newly equipped with the knowledge of how to make and 
use fire ... and somehow aware that the wheel and the lever worked to his 
advantage, gave medical illustration its roughhewn beginning. These ancient 
artists were mighty hunters whose very survival depended upon their learning 
something of living machinery. On an ancient cavern wall in the southern part 
of Europe, amid utensils and the bones of his prey, some artist-hunter depicted 
an elephant in crude outline and in its chest delineated a vital spot ... the 
heart. He was aware that his arrows or spear worked more effectively here. 

On a wall of a Babylonian temple there is a carving of a wounded lion, with 
arrows lodged in his spine. The hind limbs which once had acted like spring 
steel to propel the beast are dragging stick-like; blood issues from his wounds, 
and from his nose, as one arrow apparently entered the lung; the forelimbs 
support him in his last agonizing movements. Here, too, some artist gave us a 
record of an animal in pain. These were precivilized artists and the time was 
roughly 75,000 years ago to 3,000 B.C. As the race prospered, there apparently 
was time for artistic endeavor. The subject matter was the one most familiar, 
hunting. 

Early Persian civilization produced crude biological drawings which were 
made principally as ornaments or portraiture on vases, columns, and tablets. 
The Chinese were prevented by both moral and civil law from dissecting 
bodies and consequently from making anatomical drawings. Greek culture was 
characterized by mysticism and superstition, and drawings that related to 
medical sciences were less exact than the sciences; however there was an 
attempt to organize the illustration and give emphasis to a key subject. As 
time went on, the Greek art pushed ahead of medicine. The artists saw great 
beauty in the human form, and their art forms did not imitate previous ones. 
They strove diligently to create. In their quest for pleasing portrayal of the 
human form, they were extremely conscious of body proportions. Doubtless, 
then, the Greeks contributed to medical illustration most because of detail to 
topography. 

The Egyptians, though possessing some sound fundamentals in medicine 
and art, were really never able to achieve the freedom and natural beauty of 
line as well as the Greeks. They had little, or at least employed little, knowledge 
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of perspective and their pictures were really two dimensional painstakingly 
planned maps. 

Not until Hippocrates (460-370 B.C.) did medicine and medical illustration 
lurch forward out of a semirestless sleep. Fancied reasoning was the keystone 
to medical practice and equally fanciful pictures went along as documentary 
evidence. Animals, not man, were still the subject matter. 

It was at Alexandria, Egypt, about 280 B.C. that human dissection was 
initiated by Herophilus, and three scientific flowers began to bloom from the 
precivilized roots laid down centuries before. Anatomy advanced; physiology 
kept pace; and medical illustration became their handmaiden because new facts 
had to be taught and published. Humble and dramatic beginnings had been 
forged, yet were to languish for half a century until Galen (131-200 A.D.) 
began to light the way with his work. 

The Romans produced medical illustrations that were, for the most part, 
battle scenes or delivery scenes with an attempt at emphasizing the biological 
subject. As we understand the use of medical illustration today, the Roman 
pictures would be said to contain an overabundance of visual baggage. The key 
point of the story is lost in the busy and extensive areas. Figures dominate the 
scene and there is little chance for the focal point to receive adequate attention. 

During the Renaissance art in general was a mixture of realism and idealism 
and medical illustration was no exception. The physician or anatomist of this 
period had a titanic job on his hands to find an accomplished artist who would 
undertake to work on cadavers. One must remember that there were no pre- 
servatives used, and it was therefore remarkable salesmanship on the part of 
the dissector to persuade an artist to devote time to anatomical material. Few 
understood it; few cared to understand it; but many had to eat so they became 
free-lance medical illustrators. Having begun, however, in many cases the 
artist took an interest and disciplined himself to his unusual task. Other artists 
were painting nature in the living state, and no doubt the medical artist would 
have liked to have been doing so too; yet, he could gain new understanding when 
he painted men and animals. When working arrangements were agreed upon, 
the physician and artist collaborated. The result was that excellent engravings 
were produced which had the stamp of artistic competence and scientific investi- 
gation. Some of the books of this period are more valuable for their exquisite 
artwork than as medical treatises. But, in general, the Renaissance pro- 
duced a merging of talents rather than a submerging of them. Not all anatomists 
were artists or skilled draftsmen, nor were all artists capable of realizing 
significant features in a dissection. When issues became clear, however, each 
specialty was a challenge to the other. The result was that not only more 
artistic detail was achieved, but more perspicuous descriptions were prepared. 
A plateau of scientific endeavor had been gained from which a chain reaction 


of development was to follow. 
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Two names stand out, DaVinci and Vesalius. So consuming was DaVinci’s 
interest in anatomy that he dissected more than thirty cadavers and made 
hundreds of drawings, but Vesalius’ work stands out as the first true atlas of 
human anatomy. His work, De humani corporis fabrica, appeared in 1543. 
It was realized that if certain artistic holdings should be skillfully abandoned, 
greater scientific value could be achieved in the illustrations. Here we see the 
co-operation of the practitioners of medicine and art, each willing to yield 
something so that greater teaching value could be attained. In Vesalius’ work, 
we find the economy of method and composition ideally adapted to the field. 
A specialty had been established combining the ability to draw beautifully, and 
the ingenuity to set forth in an understandable fashion the new scientific facts. 
Well and good ... a new specialty had been established, but there was not 
always an artist to illustrate the new texts. The great writers who pioneered 
and published work had to seek diligently for competent (and now specialized) 
illustrators. As a result, many of the classics were illustrated by the author 
who coaxed the picture into shape himself. Other men developed the illustrator 
one could get into a specialist if he had basic facility in drawing. Methods were 
awkward, with woodcuts being the unwieldy medium. 

The great post-Renaissance advancement was made possible by lithography. 
The German, French, and English texts of this period are exquisite things to 
examine. They transport the observer into another world where the pace was 
slower than we know it today. Many of them are not too attractively illustrated, 
but some are painstakingly done, with great emphasis placed not only on form 
and relationships but textures as well. An examination of color plates in some 
of these books cannot help leaving the observer with tremendous respect for 
the artist and printer. Both artist and physician had begun to realize that not 
only were their specialties useful in combination ... but that a third specialty 
entered into the sphere of activity, that of the printer. All three were striving 
to get medical education in books of higher caliber to those who needed them. 
A book of this period might be anywhere from three by five inches to two by 
three feet and it was not uncommon to find doubled sheets which opened to 
portray a subject life sized. These variations presented quite a problem; the 
little books could easily be lost and the large volumes could come apart because 
of their own weight. Here, then, was a problem for the practical minded 
publisher. All of these things were part of the “growing pains” necessary for 
the continued growth of allied specialties. 

Just as Vesalius employed illustrators, so the early men of medicine of this 
country sought to employ them. The Johns Hopkins Hospital acquired Max 
Brédel in the 1890’s, whose work is so well known that he stands as the father 
of modern medical illustration. What characterized this man and why was his 
work to influence every medical illustrator since his time? To put it simply, he 
had everything. There was classic beauty in his drawings; he had the scientific 
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approach; he was cognizant of the printer and publisher problems; and he was 
sincerely interested in devoting his life to his work. He employed new methods 
and established new techniques. His half-tone drawings had the authenticity 
of a photograph but were better because the camera couldn’t think and select. 
His pen drawings no longer looked like etchings; the lines fairly breathed life 
and flexibility and natural form. He employed unique devices to present a 
complex subject in a minimum of space. He did research work of his own, the 
result of enthusiasm and accomplishment in a field where ingenuity is always 
a welcome ingredient. Brédel’s work had such impact that men of vision saw 
that the specialty should be taught to others to insure the same kind 
of thoroughness among future medical authors. Today there are a dozen 
schools patterned after the Brédel-Hopkins school, many supervised by his 
former pupils. 

Illustrators today complete a three year course of study, much of it being 
tied in with the medical course. No longer is the physician obliged to hope that 
a landscape painter might be able to illustrate the unfamiliar subject of viscera, 
or confine himself and regiment himself to the microscopic detail of some strange 
bit of tissue. Today’s author can obtain illustrations prepared by an illustrator 
with science and art “‘in his blood.” 

Just as physicians specialize, so have many illustrators. When one thinks of 
gynecology, one thinks of Brédel; of urology, Didusch; and of heart, Schlossberg. 

Many times the illustrator detects something that the author does not see. 


Many times the author aids the illustrator in the solution of an artistic problem. 
Teamwork opens the eyes and enhances the understanding of both collabo- 
rators. 

The horizons of medical illustration, including all forms of medical communi- 
cation, are wide and fascinating. They offer practically boundless opportunities 
to the physician and to the medical artist. 





High Schools and Medical Libraries 


By WitiraAmM K. Beatty, Medical Librarian 


University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


\ 7 ITH the increasing number of positions in the field of medical librarian- 
ship it is important that those in the profession make alert, intelligent, and 
imaginative young people aware of these opportunities and persuade them to 
enter the field. If major recruiting efforts are reserved until college, the best 
candidates often will have decided on other fields, and only the failures and 
“late bloomers’”’ will be left. 

Propagandizing for medical librarianship can be directed to almost any age 
group. The earliest practical time for serious work is at the high school level. 
At this time most young people are beginning to think seriously of their future, 
and the students’ counsellors, parents, and teachers are helping them to con- 
sider various vocational possibilities. The more familiar these groups are with 
medical librarianship the better off the profession will be. A program that offers 
high school students practical experience in medical librarianship will make 
the profession known to counsellors, parents, and teachers as well. 

A local high school has a Cooperative Occupational Education program. 
This year the Director of the program and the Librarian of the University 
agreed to place several students interested in library work in the University 
Library system. Two students are working under this arrangement during the 
academic year 1959-60. 

The Cooperative Occupational Education program is financed on a matched- 
dollar basis by Federal and State funds. The local high schools provide ad- 
ditional amounts wherever possible. The student works the same number of 
hours that he attends school, usually fifteen hours a week at each. He receives 
two units of credit for a full academic year of such work and may continue in 
the program for two years. A contract is signed by the student, the student’s 
parents, the Director of the program, and the job supervisor. This allocates 
full responsibility for each part of the program. The Director and job super- 
visor work out a study plan. Periodic consultations and visits keep all parties 
informed of the student’s progress. 

While the program is a new experience for the Medical Library it has been 
functioning at the high school since 1934. Essentially the plan goes back to the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 which set up a program for training high school 
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students in various trades and industries, particularly those related to agricul- 
ture. The program met with considerable success in the metropolitan areas 

where funds, class space, and job opportunities were adequate, but it did not 

meet the needs of smaller cities and towns. The program was expanded, under 

the title Diversified Occupations, in 1933. The George-Barden Act of 1946 

provided additional funds and expanded the area of coverage to include dis- 

tributive and sales occupations. 

The student now at the Medical Library is interested in medicine, but she is 
not sure that she wants to become a doctor; the possibility of medical librarian- 
ship appealed to her. A schedule of fifteen hours a week (Monday through 
Thursday, 2-5, Saturday, 9-12) was arranged. She is paid at the hourly rate 
for beginning freshman students in the University’s library work pool. We set 
up a program for the year that would include time in the Medical Library, 
in several related branch libraries (Agriculture, Biology, and Veterinary 
Medicine), and in some departments of the General Library. 

On the first day we discussed general aspects of medical librarianship, the 
history of the Medical Library and the Medical Library Association, and 
toured the Medical Library. The next day we began the regular program with 
the first hour being spent on various “housekeeping” chores, the second at : 
the circulation desk, and the third on one of the major projects. The ‘“‘house- 
keeping” chores include shelving the current journals, picking up books and 
journals used in the reading room, and similar activities. The work at the 
circulation desk started with a period of observation, and has gradually in- 
creased to answering telephone calls, handling requests for use of the study 
rooms, getting books and journals from the stacks, charging these materials 
out to borrowers, and helping out wherever she is needed. The Library benefits 
during holiday and examination periods from having a part-time assistant 
who is not in the regular stream of the college calendar. The major projects 
offer opportunities for a broad view of medical library work and provide an 
elementary understanding of the profession. 

The Medical Library Association Exchange program has excellent oppor- 
tunities for emphasizing the many varieties of medical libraries and medical 
literature, and the large number of countries served by them. For this reason 
work with the Exchange material was selected for the first major project. 
Because the Medical Library is almost continually engaged in preparing and 
processing Exchange material, it has been a simple matter to schedule the 
student through a complete cycle of this activity. Preparation of the items 
offered by our Library has led us into the discussion of book and journal 
production, into sources and treatment of gifts, and into some elementary 
identification of author and title entries. The processing of items assigned from 
our most recent list has underlined the need for accuracy, which is certainly a 
requisite for library work. All aspects of this work are directly supervised by 
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the Medical Librarian. Before we began our work with the Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Education program our Exchange processing had been handled by a 
regular student assistant. The amount of supervision required is approximately 
the same for both students. 

Routine jobs, such as collating and stapling the Library’s newsletter, pulling 
bindery cards, and preparing mailings, provide work for times when the Library 
is not busy. The student is able to do about the same amount of this work in 
a given period of time as the college students employed by the Library. 

The Medical Library maintains a regular pick-up service throughout the 
Medical Center. The student makes two trips a week, and not only picks up 
library materials and gifts but also has an opportunity to observe the wide 
variety of activities taking place. 

Formal instruction is not used. A week-by-week list of suggested readings' 
has been given to the student, but she is not tested on this material. She fre- 
quently asks questions, and these are always answered as completely as possible. 
Such informal discussions appear more valuable than scheduled instruction 
periods. Some of the questions provide starting points for productive re-ex- 
amination of library procedures. 

To make the program an effective teaching device both the student and the 
supervisor must maintain their interest. This requires frequent changing of 
activities. Keeping the student in a single routine job would not meet the 
stipulations of the contract, and would make the program pointless for all 
the individuals and groups involved. 

The student’s wages are less than $400 a year. For this expenditure the 
Library obtains a substantial amount of work; the student is given a remunera- 
tive glimpse into a possible career; and the high school guidance counsellor and 
the student’s parents are made aware of an attractive profession. 


1 Copies of the reading list and of the work schedule are available from the author. 








Shelving Medical Serials For Reader 
Convenience: Title vs. 
Corporate Entry 







By Ravtpu T. Esterquest, Librarian 






Harvard Medical Library, Boston, Massachusetts 
Assisted by six colleagues 





= in 1959, the staff of the Harvard Medical Library reached the 
decision that a major rearrangement of its collection of periodicals and con- 
tinuations was in order. A temporary alleviation of the space problem in the 
crowded bookstacks provided an opportunity to accomplish this, and the staff 
set about to develop the guiding policies for a proper arrangement of serials 







in a rapidly expanding and heavily-used research library. 

We began by assuming that the arrangement of the materials on the shelves 
should, as far as possible, coincide with the way that readers thought of these 
materials and the way in which they approached them and used them. This is 
to say that a journal file should be placed where a reader would tend to look for 
it rather than at a point where librarians’ logic or a librarian’s system might 









otherwise suggest. 

From this premise, there followed a dicision to define serials broadly and, for 
purposes of shelf arrangement, to treat all serials in the same way. It was agreed 
that, although librarians recognize important form differences between, let us 
say, monthly journals and annual reviews, readers often do not. For example, 
a reader will come to the library with footnote or index citations to J. Jmmun. 
(Journal of Immunology) and Trans. Epidem. Soc. Lond. (Transactions of the 
Epidemiological Society of London) without being aware that he is dealing 
with two rather different kinds of publication. We decided, therefore, to put 
journals, transactions, proceedings, annual reviews, and all the rest in a single 
shelf sequence and to call them all serials. No serials would be classified by 
subject; all would be in the one sequence, and that sequence would be al- 















phabetical. 
The question next arose as to whether the alphabeting should be by titles 
exclusively or by a combination of titles and corporate entries. In other words, 







should the shelf arrangement be thus: 
Archives de l’Institut Pasteur de Tunis 
Archives of Internal Medicine 
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Journal of Heredity 

Journal of the Indian Medical Society 

Otology 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, Series B 

Physical Therapeutics 

Revista oral de ciencias medicas 

Revista peruana de obstetrica (Association de Medicos del Hospital de 
Maternidad, Lima, Peru) 

Transactions of the Otological Society of the United Kingdom 

Transactions of the St. John’s Hospital Dermatological Society (London) 
or thus (for the same eleven serials): 

Archives of Internal Medicine. 

Indian Medical Association. Journal. 

Institut Pasteur de Tunis. Archives. 

Journal of Heredity. 

Lima, Peru. Hospital de Maternidad. Asociation de Medicos. Revista. 

London, St. John’s Hospital. Dermatological Society. Transactions. 

Otological Society of the United Kingdom. Transactions. 

Otology. 

Physical Therapeutics. 

Revista oral de ciencias medicas. 

Royal Society of London. Philosophical Transactions. Series B. 

It is hardly necessary to explain to medical librarians that there are many 
aspects and many ramifications to this problem. Each of us could present an 
abundance of compelling arguments on either side, which is exactly what our 
staff proceeded to do, and the matter went unresolved for several weeks. 

At one point, it was decided to ask some of our colleagues in other libraries 
for their opinions. Letters were written, thereupon, to seven medical librarians, 
and, in due course, replies were received from six of them. Which brings me 
now to my purpose in preparing this account for the BULLETIN. The replies 
from the six good friends were so interesting and so illuminating that our 
staff agreed they should be shared with BULLETIN readers. 

The foregoing paragraphs are simple background; the letters which follow 
are the content and purpose of this article. Only irrelevant portions of the 
letters are omitted. It should be emphasized that all of the letters were in- 
formal; none of the writers suspected that publication might be contemplated. 
Subsequently, each reluctantly gave his consent to have his informal reply 
submitted to the BULLETIN. 





Dear————_—_: 
As you know, we are reorganizing many of our policies and procedures as 
part of a program of major library expansion. One area receiving attention 
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right now is that of serials. I should like to describe our plans briefly and then 
ask your advice on one point. 

We are developing our serials policy in the spirit of providing easy access 
for readers in the ways in which we think most readers approach these materials. 
Accordingly, we are defining serials broadly, to include regular periodicals, 
transactions, proceedings, annual reviews, bulletins, etc. 

We plan to arrange all of these serials on the shelves in a single alphabetical 
sequence—none are to be subject-classified. We believe this arrangement is 
most consistent with the way readers approach “periodicals”, whether direct 
or via indexes. We plan to arrange our visible file record in the same sequence. 
This file will have the full record: order information, binding information, 
checking record, and complete record of holdings. The public card catalog 
will have sets of cards with very short holdings information (e.g., ‘vol. 20 to 
date’’), plus a note to see the visible file record. 

One important question remains in our minds: Whether to alphabet all 
serials strictly by title (e.g., Transactions of the American Ophthalmological 
Society under Transactions) or to enter and alphabet under such corporate 
entries as seem appropriate and with proper application of A. L. A. rules 
(e.g., Transactions under the name of the society). 

We believe that reader habits and reader logic argue in favor of strict title 
entry, and this we believe to be the better plan certainly for the smaller collec- 
tion, say, 600 serials. We anticipate a serials collection approaching 3,000 
current titles, however, and, we see the problem of alphabeting scores of 
revistas, annalen, boletins, boletines, bollettinos, bulletins, and all the del’com- 
plications. We suspect there is a breaking point, in terms of size of collection, 
where the strict title-entry practice goes to pieces and where a corporate entry 


practice has to be adopted. 

Would you be so good as to give us your views on this dilemma? Hand-written 
notes on the back of this letter will do, if this saves time for you. I am directing 
this inquiry to seven people, and our library will be most grateful for your 
replies, which I know will be helpful. 

Thank you very much. 


Sincerely yours, 

Ralph T. Esterquest 

Harvard University 

School of Medicine and 
Public Health  Li- 
brary 





Dear Ralph: 
The only help I can give in answer to your letter of March 19 is that NIH 
organized its serials on the philosophy that there should be minimum im- 
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pediment between a user approaching the collection with a citation in hand, 
and the title he is looking for. This meant dependence on the most generally 
accepted form of citation, and rather than argue out the relative merits of 
Q. C. I. M., Current List, and Chemical Abstracts, we adopted World List 
order. To this we added a complication, namely, that we did include all articles 
in the arrangement since we could not expect a GS-3 stack attendant to 
determine the “significant” words in a foreign language title. This last led to 
complications and I don’t recommend it. I do recommend, however, you adopt 
an external standard and advertise that the library is arranged accordingly. 
I should not be too concerned with the pile-up of titles under common words 
such as “bulletin.” This is more of an obstacle in a card catalogue than it is 
on a library’s shelves. 

Sincerely, 

Scott Adams, Program Director 

Foreign Science Information 

Office of Science Information 

Service 





Dear Ralph: 
Speaking solely from personal experience let me offer three big cheers and 


at least one medium-sized tiger for your projected serials arrangement. This is 
the way readers here look for serials and we have received many favorable 
comments since we made the change from a classed to a title arrangement in 
both the stacks and the current periodicals section. 

Our collection of currently received serials now runs somewhat over 800. 
We include transactions, proceedings, year books, advances, etc. in the serials 
section. Alphabetization is by major word, so we avoid the problem of de 
l’, of and for, and the like. Few readers recall that it is the Proc. of Zoological 
Empathy rather than the Proc. for Zygotic Hermeneutics, and that the first 
would precede or succeed the second. We would shelve these two as they are 
listed here, and I am sure that their myriads of readers would look for them 
in this fashion. The simplest, effective arrangement possible is to be preferred, 
and once you start saying, “All serials are shelved alphabetically by title, 
except transactions and proceedings which are filed under the society,” you 
introduce confusion. Arrangement of thirty or forty shelves of Transactions 
presents no problem to either reader or staff if the major word method is used. 

I will be most interested to see what system you adopt. 

Sincerely, 
William K. Beatty, Medical Librarian 
University of Missouri Library 
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Dear Ralph: 

You are meeting head-on the same problem that we are trying to cope with 
here in establishing the new library. I can tell you our present experience and 
thinking for what it might be worth to you. 

We are defining serials broadly, to include the regular periodicals, transac- 
tions, proceedings, annual reviews, advances in, and bulletins, the same as 
you are evidently doing. We are arranging all of these serials on the shelves 
in a single alphabetical arrangement. We are doing this with the patrons’ 
approach in mind. Our visible record will be similarly arranged. 

We are arranging our serials strictly by title. We are not using corporate 
entries for the transactions, proceedings, and bulletins of societies and in- 
stitutes. 

I do agree with you that reader habits and reader logic argue in favor of 
strict title entry. We will be receiving currently between 1,100 and 1,200 serials. 
We anticipate a problem in shelving and locating some of this material with 
titles beginning with such words as Revista, Rivista, Annalen, Annales, 
Boletin, Boletine, Bollettino, and Bulletin. We have thought of the possibility 
of using the National Library of Medicine arrangement for serial publications. 
Since we are using the NLM classification system, this is a definite possibility. 


As you no doubt know, their serials are mainly form classified in W1. A Cutter- 


ing system is used to alphabetize the titles systematically. I am enclosing a 
thermo-fax copy of some notes made by my Serials Librarian when she visited 
the National Library of Medicine. 

We have not yet decided to form classify our serials. We would prefer to 
experiment with the alphabetical arrangement on a nonclassified and a non- 
Cuttered basis first. If this does not prove to be satisfactory, we will be able 
to use the NLM scheme of handling serials at a later date. 

I don’t know that I am helping you answer the question you raise. It is a 
major problem I have encountered in all of the medical libraries that I have 
visited to date. I would say that about 50 per cent of the libraries use a strict 
alphabetical arrangement while the remaining half are still conforming to the 
Library of Congress rules for corporate entry. I have the personal feeling that 
the younger and more modern medical librarians prefer the strict alphabetical 
arrangement. 

I would very much appreciate knowing the results of your inquiry into this 
problem and your possible solution to it. Good luck! 

Cordially, 

Alfred N. Brandon, Librarian 
University of Kentucky 
Medical Center Library 
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Dear Ralph: 

In answer to your inquiry of March 19 on serial arrangements, I am in- 
closing a typed copy of some pencilled notes to me from our Head Cataloger. 
Our Reference Division agrees that alphabeting by title, disregarding articles 
and prepositions, is what patrons would prefer and would save explaining 
endlessly what “entry” is. Added advantage, of course, is following the common 
practice in indexing and abstracting services. The Reference Staff are not 
sure that there is a breaking point, and, if there is one, where it would be. 
Personally, I am old-fashioned and cling to the virtues of the library entry 
as a more exact and a more sure device for searching. Nevertheless, if we were 
starting over, there is a very good chance that we should use title rather than 
entry arrangement. We all agree, however, that the same shelving device 
should be marked on all volumes in a collection of anything over a few hundred 
volumes. The time saved in looking for misshelved books will compensate for 


marking time many times over in the long run. 
Best wishes, 
s 


Sincerely yours, 

Louise Darling, Librarian 
Bromedical Library 
University of California 


Enclosure 
[Note on Shelving and Entry for Serials] 


This interests me because I have often wondered whether shelving by title 
on the shelves and entering by title in the catalog is not more practical. Several 
times I have wished we had done it, and, judging by some things they’ve said, 
I gather our Reference people would agree. The objection that it would bring 
too long a sequence of Journals together in the catalog doesn’t hold, for the 
same objection can more forcibly be made against the drawers and drawers of 
more complex and not strictly alphabetically arranged entries under U. S. 
which I find difficult, I can tell you! That readers do look under Journal 
is evidenced in our catalog by the filthy Journal cards and the filth-covered 
explanatory guide cards I had put in to demonstrate the corporate entry idea. 
The reasons are obvious—the journals are usually listed and indexed under 
their titles and the publishers always (I think) place the titles first in the 
abbreviations they authorize for their own journal titles. 

I’ve wondered several times how I might handle title arrangement like the 
one suggested by Mr. Esterquest. This is what seemed possible: 


In Cataloging: 


1) Capitalize the title and the corporate entry and the first adjective or 
noun if not a corporate entry. 
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2) Ignore all prepositions and articles in filing between the title and the 
first adjective or noun. 
a) Transactions of the American Ophthalmological Society 
b) Jornal brasileiro de psiquiatria 
c) Journal of the American Medical Association 
d) Journal of Rehabilitation 
3) Use guide cards plentifully. 


On the Shelves: 


1) Shelve according to the same filing method as in 2) above. 

2) Assign ‘Cutter’? numbers that are expandable, using three letters in- 
stead of two in our system (the NLM system: Cf. 7R & TS, v. 3, No. 1), if 
not throughout, at least in crowded sections, to get a broader base: 

a) TRA234 

b) JOR167 

c) JOU267 

d) JOU699 

It may be some simpler numbering system could be adapted from the nota- 


tion systems for classifications developed by Ranganathan and the British 


classificationists. I haven’t tried that! 

I don’t know where the breaking point would be—/f there is one. It seems to 
me that whether there is one or not depends upon an adequate “Cutter” sys- 
tem. I think that henceforth the information on the spines might be reversed, 
title first, entry second, but that is probably not essential if there are adequate 
guide-signs in the stacks. 

The problem to me is this: 1) to decide whether to alphabetize all serials 
strictly by title; 2) to see if there is a foolproof system for keeping them in 
order. When NLM devised its “Cutter” system for serials it worked from a 
list of all its serials. Working from such a list and testing notational devices 
against it would, it seems to me, reveal a breaking point if there is one. In the 
catalog there would be no problem if the catalogers are willing to draw on 
advertising eye-catching techniques. 

I think this is an important decision Harvard is making. I agree with them 
that strict title entry is the better plan. I think it deserves the time for study 
and preliminary testing they are giving to it. I wish them luck! 


Dear Ralph: 

In answer to your inquiry of March 9th, I would strongly support a straight 
alphabetical arrangement by title of periodicals on the shelves and in your 
periodical record. 

I do not think that there is a breaking point for any size of collection if 
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arranged by title, whereas, I am quite sure there is one for collections arranged 
by corporate entry. Moreover, that “breaking point” can be the very first 
periodical you shelve if it happens to be a title such as the Journal of the Mount 
Sinai Hospital. Following the present ALA code, you would shelve it under 
““N”’—New York (City). Mount Sinai hospital. Journal of the Mount Sinai 
hospital. A user looking for a reference in a volume of J. Mt. Sinai Hosp. is not 
going to find that volume I can assure you. 

After all, the standard approach to scientific journals is by title, and references 
in articles are always by title. Moreover, the World List of Scientific Periodicals 
is arranged strictly by title, and you can see here that there is no problem 
of a breaking point. This List, of course, far exceeds in number the titles which 
will ever be in any medical library. 

When I first came to the Yale Medical Library, periodicals were shelved by 
ALA rules, that is to say, by corporate entry or at times by city. I know from 
experience, having rearranged a collection, that the users can readily find the 
journals by title whereas they had all kinds of difficulty when corporate entries 
were employed. 

Sincerely, 
Frederick G. Kilgour, Librarian 
Yale Medical Library 





Dear Ralph: 


* +. * * 


Now to answer your request for information about serials. I talked to most 
of the staff here, so the information on the accompanying pages is a composite. 
The serials cataloging procedure is what Miss Clarke has worked out here 
and the cards enclosed are samples of those we use in the catalog and serial 


record. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wilma Troxel, Librarian 
University of Illinois 
Library of Medical Sciences 
[Enclosure] 

Referring to your letter of March 19 by paragraph: 

2. Broad definition of serials should be satisfactory. We hope to transfer 
some titles now classified to our serial record. Not always possible to tell from 
the first volume whether the title is actually to be a continuation or if it has a 
planned end. Sometimes the publisher changes his mind on that too! 

3. Alphabetical arrangement on the shelves quite successful here. Other 
records may be arranged accordingly. We, and this includes several of the 
staff here, would question the advisability of giving any holdings information 
on card catalog records, for the simple reason that it is so hard to keep several 
records accurate and up-to-date. I’m enclosing our procedure for cataloging 
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serials and it is working well. Also, we are unable to visualize one record for 
all the information which needs to be kept, i.e., order, binding, checking, etc. 
as you mention. It can be done all right, but too many staff people have to be 
working with serial records and here the reference and circulation people have 
to consult them so much too. We’d have a waiting line. We have a separate 
Kardex record for our current checking and it does include filing information. 
Binding records are kept entirely separate. The serial record proper will, when 
completed, list incomplete back volumes and all bound volumes. 

4. Alphabeting by title, e.g., Transactions. You can see from our procedure 
that we have made an exception here and Transactions of meetings or collected 
works of members of an organization are entered under the name of the organiza- 
tion. This may cause some confusion as foreign titles, e.g., Verhandlugen, may 
not be considered transactions by most readers. I can’t justify this exception 
too strongly and it might not be a bad idea to try putting all these under the 
title too, i.e., under Transactions. The Current List indexes them in the latter 
manner. 

5. Alphabeting by strict title entry. This would be difficult. I think our 
practice is satisfactory. We do not alphabet by strict title entry, instead we 
file by important word—in our serial record and on the shelves. In this way, 
we avoid all of the articles, etc., in the many titles which are similar. For 
example, American Journal of the Medical Sciences is shelved as if the “of” 
and ‘“‘the” were not there. We would pay no attention to the “da I|’”’, “de la’”’, 
and “‘le’’; and our revistas and boletines come out all right. We have approxi- 
mately 5,000 titles in our stack directory right now and I don’t believe it is 
anywhere near the breaking point. We do find it necessary to have that stack 
directory, which is a location record only, holdings not included, right up-to- 
date. But we do not find that difficult. I’m sending a not-too-good sample of 
our directory frame showing our alphabeting. We keep all the minor words 
in the title entry but skip over them in the arrangement. 

The main thing we try to do with serials, and, indeed, with all our other 
activities, is to try to work out simple procedures and then not make many 


exceptions! 









Epilogue. In giving permission to publish their letters, the six writers were 
modest and understandably a little embarrassed at the thought that their 
informal, work-a-day letters would be revealed for all to see. All of us who 
profit from their ideas, however, are glad their reluctance was overcome, and 
we thank them for sharing with us their experience. 

To bring the story to a conclusion, I report that the Harvard Medical Library 
has shelved its serials alphabetically by title, following the arrangement of the 
World List of Scientific Periodicals, with minor variations. We hope this has 
been the right decision. Time well tell. 
















THE MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INC. 
FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri 
May 16 to 20, 1960 
PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


All events take place at the headquarters hotel unless otherwise indicated. 


Sunday, May 15 









10:00 a.m. Meeting of the Board of Directors 
2:00 to 5:00 p.m. Registration 










Monday, May 16 























8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Registration 
9:00 a.m. to 12:00 a.m. Medical Library Refresher Course Program 
12:15 pm. Luncheon 


2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. Refresher Course Program (continued) 


Tuesday, May 17 





8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Registration 
9:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon Opening session: Continuing Education for 
Medical Librarianship. Miss Mildred 
Jordan, Presiding. 
Welcome: Dean W. Clarke Wescoe, Hon- 
orary Vice-President. 
Presidential Address: Miss Mildred Jordan 
Symposium: What Kind of Continuing Ed- 


ucation? 
Report of ad hoc Committee on Internships. 
12:15 p.m. to 2:15 p.m. Hospital Libraries Group luncheon. 
2:30 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. Business session. 
6:00 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. Reception in honor of new members. 
Presentation of awards and certificates. 
7:30 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. Medical Society Libraries Group dinner. 


Dental School Libraries Group dinner. 


Wednesday, May 18 





9:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. General session: Subject Control of Medical 
Literature. Mr. Alfred N. Brandon, 
Chairman. 
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2:00 p.m. Opening of exhibition, Anatomy and the 
Artist. Nelson Gallery of Art. 








2:30 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. General session: Anatomy and the Artist. 
Atkins Auditorium. 

4:00 p.m. Tea, Nelson Gallery 

7:30 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. Medical School Libraries Group. 





Panel: Planning a_ Better Medical 
School Library. Mr. Alderson Fry, 
Coad jutor. 












Thursday, May 19 






9:30 a.m. Tour, Clendening Medical Library, Uni- 
versity of Kansas Medical Center. 
10:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon General session: Psychiatric Literature. 






Miss Lorna Swofford, Chairman. Bat- 
tenfeld Auditorium, University of Kan- 






sas Medical Center. 









12:30 p.m. to 1:30 p.m. Luncheon, Linda Hall Library. 

1:30 p.m. Tour, Linda Hall Library. 

2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. Meeting of the Board of Directors and 
Committee Chairmen, Linda Hall Li- 
brary. 

6:30 p.m. to 7230 p.m. Reception. Hosts: Kansas City medical 
community. 

7:30 p.m. Annual banquet. Guest speaker, Dr. J. 






Christian Bay. 






Friday, May 20 







9:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon Business session 
1:30 p.m. Meeting of the Board of Directors 
1:30 p.m. Buses leave for visits to Hallmark plant 





and Truman Library, Independence, 





Missouri. 





The Kansas City Scene 







LIBRARIES 






When the British bibliophile and bookseller, Mr. John Carter, wrote an 
article for the “back page” of the Times Literary Supplement recently under the 
heading **Everything’s Up To Date in Kansas City” he had been struck not by 
the “‘burlycue” or by “sky-scrappers seven stories high,” though Kansas City 
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has both, but by an awakening of interest in books and libraries and by the 
striking growth libraries have undergone in and around Kansas City in the 
last ten years. Mr. Carter was particularly impressed by the revitalization of 
the University of Kansas Libraries, including the Clendening Medical Library, 
and by the emergence of the relatively new Linda Hall Library of Science and 
Technology. 

Founded by the will of Mr. Herbert F. Hall, and named for his wife, the 
Linda Hall Library has had a profound effect on Kansas City’s development 
since 1946. The library’s scope includes virtually all fields of science and tech- 
nology except clinical medicine and dentistry. The Jackson County Medical 
Society Library, the Clendening Medical Library, and hospital libraries share 
responsibility for providing medical material for the area but, in these days 
when the needs of medical researchers constantly extend into other fields, the 
Linda Hall Library is as much an asset to medical institutions in the city as 
it is to business and industry and to Kansas City’s large privately endowed 
research foundation, the Midwest Research Institute. Some idea of the coverage 
Linda Hall is giving to technical literature may be gained from the fact that 
the library currently receives over 7,500 serials and in its young life has already 
built a collection of 250,000 volumes. An important large acquisition early in 
its history when it acquired en bloc the 50,000 volume library of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences gave it a solid foundation in early periodical 
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Fic. 1. Linda Hall Library of Science and Technology 
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Fic. 2. Kansas City Public Library and Board of Education Building 


material as well as the core of a collection in the history of science. This and 
the History of Medicine Collection in the Clendening Medical Library make 
Kansas City perhaps as well supplied as any city of its size with research ma- 
terials in the history of science. The Linda Hall Library occupied a large and 
handsome new building four years ago (fig. 1), and a visit to it is planned as a 
part of MLA’s 1960 program. 

The Greater Kansas City metropolitan area, which includes Kansas City, 
Missouri, Kansas City, Kansas, Independence, Missouri, and a number of 
outlying suburban counties, has a total population in excess of one million. 
Nearly half of this is concentrated in Kansas City, Missouri, the scene of the 
MLA’s 1960 meeting. The medical community here is served by the Jackson 
County Medical Society Library (Miss Margaret Lawler, Librarian) which has 


typically crowded space in the General Hospital. Public library service in 
Kansas City, Missouri, is operated under the Board of Education and a very 
large new building is at present under construction to house the main library 
and the Board of Education offices (fig. 2). This handsome building with its 


large expanses of glass has been planned by librarian Richard Sealock and his 
staff and the architectural firm of Edward W. Tanner who also built the Linda 
Hall Library and the Clendening Medical Library’s new building. Though the 
public library building will not be officially opened until later in the summer of 
1960 it is expected that MLA members who are especially interested in library 
planning will have an opportunity to inspect it in May. 

To the east in Independence, Missouri, stands the Truman Library with its 
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archival collection and great number of trophies from the dramatic ‘Truman 
administration. However one feels about the proliferation of presidential 
libraries, the display techniques are to be admired, as they are in the Eisenhower 
Museum a short mid-west hop of two hundred miles away in Abilene, Kansas. 


INSTITUTIONS 


A few blocks north of the Linda Hall Library stands a somewhat older pri 
vately endowed institution of national repute, the William) Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art (fig. 3). For the occasion of the MLA’s visit the Gallery’s staff 
is preparing an extensive display on Art and Anatomy which will continue 
through the early summer as a major public exhibition. In its varied collection 
the Gallery includes a gerontological monument in the form of a Rubens por 
trait of Thomas Parr, that “old, old, very old man” who may have lived to 
one hundred and fifty-four years and whose autopsy was performed by William 
Harvey and reported in the Philosophical Transactions. 

In the same general area, which is also the site of the University of Kansas 


City and which is coming to be regarded as the cultural center of the city, ts 


the headquarters building of the American Academy of General Practice. 


hic. 3. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
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The Locare 


“The Heart of America” is more than merely a Chamber of Commerce 
slogan and because of its place in the center of the continental United States 
Kansas City is becoming an important convention center. Hotels are adequate, 
some restaurants are good, steaks are superb. Large groups, such as the Ameri- 
can Library Association, which met here in 1957, find it one of the most con- 
venient and pleasant of all meeting places. Train and airline connections are 
first-rate and few other cities have an airport as conveniently located, a five- 
minute taxi ride from the downtown area. 

It would be misleading to say that Kansas City summers are warm; they 
are hot. For that reason an early date has been chosen for the mecting and the 
week of May 16th will almost certainly be pleasantly warm. Rain is a faint 
possibility. ‘The convention hotel is completely air-conditioned as are all 
theatres and restaurants and a new downtown motel, the Prom. Whatever 
the weather, Kansas is “dry”; Missouri, our locale, “*wet.”” During MLA week 
the Kansas City Athletics will be at home to the Baltimore Orioles and there 
will be no lack of other extra-curricular activities. 

Rast and west of Kansas City are medical centers which are unfortunately 


far enough away to prohibit: group visits but certainly convenient for MLA 


members to call at on their way to or from the meeting. In Columbia, Missouri, 
Mr. William K. Beatty, Librarian of the University of Missouri School of 
Medicine, hopes that as many people as can will visit his library. Sixty miles 


west of Kansas City in Topeka, the capital of Kansas, is the world famous 
psychiatric community centering around the Menninger Clinic. Both the clini 
and the Tope ka VLA. Hospital have excellent libraries to which their librarians, 
Miss Vesta Walker and Miss Lorna Swofford respectively, will welcome visitors 


interested in these special fields. 








The Clendening Collection 










By G. S. T. CAVANAGH, Librarian 












































VWedical Library 


University of Kansas Medical Center 


Clendening 


Aansas City, Kansas 





Since the dedication of its new building tn September, 1957, the library of 
the University of Kansas School of Medicine has proudly borne the name of 
Dr. Logan Clendening, sometime Professor of Medicine at the School and the 
founder of its Department of the History of Medicine. 

Logan Clendening (1884 1945) was known to his medical colleagues as a 
skilled diagnostician and the author of Modern Methods of Treatment (rst 
edition, 1925; cighth edition, 1943) and the Source Book of Medical History 
(1942). A wider public knew his syndicated newspaper column on health sub 
jects and that most readable layman’s book on physiology The Miuman Body 
(first edition, 1927) which is still in print and which has sold at least half a 
million copies, including paperbacks. It was H. L. Mencken who suggested to 
Alfred Knopf that Clendening was the one person with the right combination of 
medical skill and readable style to write the book they were contemplating. 
With The Human Body began a close personal and business relationship: be 
tween Knopf and Clendening. 

To friends such as Knopf and to his colleagues in Kansas City Clendening 
was a laughter-loving bow vivant and gentleman-scholar, Rabelaisian in’ the 
true humanistic sense. He loved good food, good wine, good talk and travel 
and as he grew older, and he always professed to be older than he was, the love 
of books came to satisfy the need that had been previously tilled by travel, 
while the other passions continued strong. He probably began to collect what 
he called “old medical” shortly after the tirst World War. Certainly his interest 
in the history of medicine was strong as early as 1920 when he published in the 
Journal of the Missouri State Medical Association a paper tithed “The Centenary 
of the Stethoscope.”” At least until his later years, his book collecting interests 
were not confined to medicine but ranged over a wide literary field. In the pref 
ace he wrote in 1943 to Jacob Zeitlin’s catalog number 10, which was devoted 
to the sale of Clendening’s own collection of Bacon-Shakespeare materials, he 
said, “EL have collected a London library, medical history, library murders, 
Bramwell Bronte, the death of the Emperor Frederick and several other 
topics.”” All of them he attacked with the same enthusiasm and humanistic 
motive he had in beginning the Bacon-Shakespeare collection, to enlighten 

himself and to share pleasure with his book-loving friends. Gradually, however, 
other interests fell by the wayside and he concentrated more and more on the 
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History of Medicine Reading Room, Clendening Medical Library, University of Kansas 


inexhaustible tield of the history of medicine. What he set out to build was 
hardly a scholar’s library but was in the tradition of the scholarly amateur. 
That is, he showed no desire to acquire every scrap of literature pertaining to a 
subject, with the exception perhaps of anesthesia in America, or of any author, 
with the exception perhaps of Vesalius. Rather he wanted his library to be a 
muscum of the great books of medicine in fine copies of their first or best editions 
and in so doing he laid perhaps the best kind of foundation for his successors 
at the University of Kansas to build on. 

Clendening was fully aware of the historical significance of every book in his 
collection and into many of them he delved deeply, but his chief pleasure in 
them was the pleasure of possession, as worthy objects to show to his friends 
and students and to talk and write to them about. As always such enthusiasm is 
infectious and several of his Kansas City contemporaries began collections 


which eventually joined his in the medical school library. In this way the books 


in radiology and electricity of Dr. Edward H. Skinner came to us and later 


those of a well-known former faculty member, Dr. Russel Haden, whose in- 
terests lay in microscopy and hematology. Over the years Dr. Clendening’s 
close friend, Dr. Ralph Major, has added many books to his friend’s library, 
most notable among his recent gifts being a fine group of editions of Athanasius 
Kircher, an exhibition catalogue of which was published in 1958. 
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In his collecting activities as with everything else he did, it was the contact 
with people of like mind or the possibility of arousing the dormant interest of 
others that Clendening enjoyed. In an unpublished address on **The Lure of 
Old Medical Books” which he read to the Academy of Medicine of Cleveland 
in 1933, he described the “gamesmanship” of collecting. “There is far more 
pleasure in showing one’s library of ‘told medical” to the innocent who has 
not yet begun to collect than to a fellow collector. A fellow collector will tell 


you that you are wrong about the extra wood cuts in the Epitome; that his 


edition of Berengario is much larger and less rubbed than yours; that it would 
be nice if you could obtain Jenner’s .Voles on the Cuckoo, an item he acquired 
long ago; that he paid only six shillings for his Withering on the Foxglove while 
you paid fifty pounds, etc., etc. There is no profit or pleasure in such discourse. 
At my age one has plenty of wounds, and knows about them, and does not want 
salt rubbed in them. 

“Tt is only occasionally that you can make the fellow collector squirm. Per- 
haps you show him the Cing Livres of Paré, 1572, or the very tall Estienne, or 
the most beautiful of all Gemini, or the thick paper 1628 De Motu. Then, of 
course, if you are successful you sip the most exquisite of human ecstasies, you 
see a film come over his eyes, he avoids your steady glance, he covets your 
possessions. Moments such as that are rarer far than the more bucolic, the 
rather avuncular patronizing pleasure of showing a non-collector your treas- 
OPES .... 

“But the professional non-collector, the fellow doctor who has never bought 
a book that was not red hot from the press so that it often burned his intellect, 
who really prefers to read journals, who wonders when MacCollum or Cecil is 
going to bring out a new edition—oh! there is a possibility of game. With him 
you are like Mephistopheles with Faust. You see ahead the possibility that 
you may seduce him, you may possibly infect him with the febris bibliophilis 
chronica, a fever far more enduring than undulant, that will last all his life, 
and to which he will cling while breath remains. 

“So you begin simply, ingratiatingly. Never let him smell the brimstone, 
keep the cloven hoof well hid. He will shy at the steep slope of bibliographic 
detail and refuse to plunge down. You begin by showing him perhaps Eusta- 
chius’ Anatomy with its very incomplete representations of the Eustachian tube. 
You point out that the book was printed in 1714. And that the reason for this 
was that although Eustachius lived from 1524 to 1574 and was, therefore, a 
contemporary of Vesalius, he presented his plates to the Papal Library in 1552 
but the reigning Pope decided dissection of the human body was a sacrilege 
and hid them in the archives until Clement XI ordered his physician, Lancisi, 
to publish them. Then you show him the anatomy of Valsalva (yes, the sinuses 
of Valsalva) and point out the splendid drawings of the Eustachian tube there 
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and remind him that it was Valsalva who gave Eustachius the credit and 
named it the Eustachian tube. 

‘Then perhaps you show him the surgery of Tagliacozzi with the illustrations 
showing the reconstruction of noses and palates much like our modern plastic 
surgeons’ work. Then Florence Nightingale’s Notes on Nursing, the little first 
edition, and Nehemiah Grew’s description of the medicinal properties of the 
waters of the Epsom well and how it was noticed because the cattle pastured 
on Epsom Downs refused to drink it. 

“Then the surgery of Percival Pott with his description and the plate of 
that fracture of the ankle which bears his name, and the beautiful dissection 
which established its identity long before the X-rays made surgeons dependent 
upon photographers. Or the marvelous first description of the properties of 
digitalis in Withering’s Account of the Foxglove, and the 1763 edition of Auen- 
brugger’s description of the new invention, percussion, and Roziere’s and then 
Corvisart’s translation of it. Following that naturally, the 1819 first edition of 
Laennec’s Auscultation Médiate with the picture of the first stethoscope, and 
then William Stokes’ little volume on The Use of the Stethoscope, 1825. You 
may show him Heberden’s description of angina pectoris or Fothergill’s descrip- 
tion of diphtheria or, if you are lucky, those Guy’s Hospital Reports which con- 
tain Bright’s Report of medical cases of dropsy and albuminuria.” 

Nearly every book Clendening named to his delighted Cleveland audience 
was either acquired by himself for the library or after his death with his en- 
























dowment. 

His unusually fine copy of the 1628 De motu cordis is enriched by having with 
it his correspondence with LeRoy Crummer, whom Clendening regarded as 
the most expert of medical book collecting amateurs. ‘‘It cost—well, it cost a 
good deal. It took me over two years to pay for it and in the process I abased 
myself before every banker from Kansas City to the Pacific Coast. Yet there is 
a facsimile exactly like it which you can purchase for about $1.75. Why would 
I beggar myself for the original when I can have an exact duplicate and still 
eat and clothe myself? As a matter of fact, there is little use trying to defend 
the matter on logical grounds. There is no defense for one’s pleasures. I collect 
books because it gives me happiness.” 

If the 1628 Harvey was the triumph of his collecting career, as it must be 
to any collector of medical history, he had much else to be proud of. The first 
and second editions of the De fabrica of Vesalius are present in excellent copies. 
Professor Robert L. Lind of the University of Kansas used the Clendening 
copy of the much rarer Epitome for his translation published by Macmillan 
in 1949 with a foreword by Dr. Clendening. 

During the 1930’s Dr. Clendening and his wife financed the construction of 
the Hixon Laboratory building at the medical school and the third floor of it 
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was set aside to house his books in an elegant walnut panelled room with a 
small vault, a museum and a classroom adjacent to it. So began the teaching 
Department of the History of Medicine and since that time most of the leading 
scholars in the field have appeared at one time or another to lecture and to 
view Clendening’s books. 

Mrs. Dorothy Clendening always took and in fact continues to take a sym- 
pathetic interest in her husband’s collection and in 1936 she made him a gift 
which must have rejoiced his heart. There had appeared on the market a 
private collection on the early history of anesthesia, chiefly in the United States, 
whose original owner has never been named. This Mrs. Clendening purchased 
and presented it to her husband asa whole. It included much of the early ephem- 
eral literature of American anesthesia, the 1846 and 1847 issues of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal and, in Clendening’s words, “‘autographs, and in 
most instances holograph letters of every person officiating at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital on October 16, 1846. Except the patient!” For the 
next ten years Clendening added to this collection and in 1945, shortly before 
his death, submitied to the Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Thomas Keys, a bibliographical description of The Literature 
and Material on Anesthesia in the Library of Medical History of the University 
of Kansas Medical Department, Kansas City, Kansas (BULLETIN 33: 124-138). 
Anesthesia has continued to be a subject of special interest in the collection and 
the library now numbers perhaps 1,000 items in this field alone. 

The collection as it was left to the school at Clendening’s death in 1945 con- 
sisted of about 3,500 volumes. A sum of money to further the growth of the 
collection was also bequeathed and with numerous other gifts, and the strong 
support of the medical school administration, the History of Medicine Collection 
has grown to approximately 8,000 volumes. The original Clendening room had 
to be abandoned when the new medical library was erected but the reading 
room, museum, and classroom were closely copied. Regular classes in the history 
of medicine continue under the same roof with the books and in each medical 
school class a number of students are engaged in historical research based on 
the collection. 
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WE NEED A CENTRAL OFFICE! 
We need a central office... we need a central office... we need a central 
office . . . we need a central office! This is the background music, furnished by a 
Greek chorus composed of officers and committee members, to all of the nu- 
merous activities of the Medical Library Association. 

For ten years, according to the index of the minutes of the meetings of the 
Board of Directors, this need has been brought up at meeting after meeting 
after meeting. Even 25 years ago, Charles Frankenberger, (1) in his presidential 
address, “Our Association—Opportunities for Expanding Its Usefulness and 
Influence,” had a capitalized section, ‘‘Need For Making a Beginning in Se- 
curing a Headquarters For the Association and the Employment of a Part Time 
Executive.”’ His emphasis on the importance of making a start, however un- 
pretentious, recalls the beginning of the Association as reported by Dr. William 
















Browning: (2) 










At this first session there were (8) participants, certainly not a large number, yet quite 
enough. Had there been more we might not be organized yet. Not that we lacked accord, but 
were simply novices striving to develop principles, policies and a structure. It is evident now 
that we did finally effect a start, though I doubt if anyone felt certain about it when we parted 


that afternoon. 












Now, as then, it is not that accord is lacking regarding the objective, but 
there are so many more of us than there were in 1898! And for the most part 
we are “simply novices striving to develop principles, policies and a structure” 
for this long-desired and much-needed central office. Despite our doubts, let 
us take courage from our creators and money from our members and “finally 






effect a start.” 

The Committee on Establishment of a Headquarters Office, under the di- 
rection of its able chairman, Bertha B. Hallam, has been hard at work. The 
results will be presented and discussed at the Midwinter Meeting of the Board 
of Directors. It is hoped that we, not too many more in number than the original 
eight, will have arrived at sufficient agreement to permit the presentation of a 
plan to the members of the Association at the Kansas City Meeting. 
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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


ADDENDUM 


At the recent midwinter meeting of the Board of Directors, it was agreed that the question 
of a headquarters office should be brought before the members of the Medical Library Asso 
ciation at its coming meeting. After discussion should the membership vote in favor of such 
an office, action leading to its beginning would be delayed until after the 1961 meeting unless 
the necessary by-laws also are presented at the 1960 meeting. In order to avoid this possible 
further frustrating delay, the By-Laws Committee was asked to prepare and present to the 
Board a by-law for an executive secretary. This provisional by-law will be sent to you along 


with the other proposed amendments in order to comply with the requirements as specified 
in Article IX of the By-Laws. 

The report of the Committee on Establishment of a Headquarters Office will be found in 
the Reports which will be distributed to members as they register at the annual meeting. This 
report will be presented to the Association at the Kansas City Meeting on the afternoon of 


Tuesday, May 17. 


MILDRED JORDAN 
President 





Notes from London’ 





The Isaac Wolfson Trust has made a grant of £450,000 to the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, the largest benefaction the College has received since 
its foundation four and a half centuries ago. The grant will provide a new College 
building in Regent’s Park which will include an enlarged library and two lecture 
theatres, 

Another item of interest from the College is that, in consequence of a revision 
of the bye-laws, the post of Assistant Librarian has been redesignated Librarian. 
This post has been held by Mr. L. M. Payne for the past ten years. Sir Charles 
Dodds remains Harveian Librarian, an office which he had filled with distinc- 
tion since 1949 and one which may be held only by a Fellow of the College. 


* * * * 


Some interesting figures on the rate of growth of university libraries were 
given by Mr. K. W. Humphrey, librarian of Birmingham University, at a 
recent conference of universities of the United Kingdom. On average, American 
libraries double their holdings every 16 years—some even within 91% years. 
British libraries do not grow so rapidly although Nottingham University 
trebled its holdings within 16 years. Professor J. M. R. Cormack (Reading) 
drew attention to the “iron curtain” sometimes built up between the reader 


‘ 


and his books, and said that ‘as many people as possible should have access 


to as many books as possible with as little as possible difficulty.”” He referred 


se 


to classification as “an esoteric cult of the professional,” in danger of becoming 


not a means to an end but an end in itself. 


+ 


Continuing its policy of giving grants to assist the preservation of historical 
collections in the smaller medical libraries in Britain and to publish catalogues 
of their holdings, the Wellcome Trust recently awarded £3,000 to the York 
Medical Society and £2,000 to the Hull Medical Society. 


* * * * 


Dr. Walter R. Bett left London at the end of last year to direct the depart- 
ment of medical writing at the Eaton Laboratories, Norwich, N. Y. This is 
not the first time he has worked in the United States for he went to New York 
to take charge of the Medical Library at Columbia soon after he qualified from 
St. Bartholomew’s, returning to serve in Ceylon and elsewhere during the last 
war. He afterwards engaged in free-lance medical writing and bibliography and 


* Contributed by Mr. Leslie T. Morton, Librarian The National Institute for Medical Re- 
search. 
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has published several books, including a biography of Bland-Sutton, and a 
great many historical papers and notes. With Dr. A. White Franklin he founded 
the Osler Club of London in 1928 and has always been one of its most active 
members. Just before his departure the Club gave a dinner in his honour, at 
which he was presented with a set of the Dictionary of National Biography 


in appreciation of his work as secretary for 30 years. 


* + * + 


A Faculty of the History of Medicine and Pharmacy was founded last 
September under the auspices of the Society of Apothecaries, with the objects 
of fostering and extending more general interest in medical history and at- 
tracting the co-operation of general historians, so that work in this field may be 
co-ordinated with wider historical studies. In addition to the Gideon de Laune 
Oration (which will next be delivered by Sir John Charles in April 1960) the 
Faculty has an endowment for two lectures which may be delivered in London 
or elsewhere. There is also a research fellowship endowed by the Wellcome 
Trustees and held at present by Mr. R. S. Roberts, a professional historian, 
who is working on the early organization of the drug trade from the seven- 
teenth century. It is proposed to hold occasional symposia, discussions, con- 
gresses, and joint meetings with other bodies. The Faculty is also organizing 
the First British Congress on the History of Medicine, to be held in London on 
September 29-30, 1960. Announcements and reports of meetings will appear 
in Medical History, which has been chosen as the official organ of the Faculty. 
It is already clear that the Faculty will have widespread support from medical 
corporations, schools, and societies. Ordinary membership is by election, 
the life membership fee being two guineas ($6). Application for membership 
and for inclusion on the panel of lecturers should be made to the honorary 
secretary, Dr. F. N. L. Poynter, Wellcome Historical Medical Library, 183 
Euston Road, London, N.W. 1. 


* * * * 


The librarian of the World Health Organization is to be congratulated on 
the publication of a second edition of Current Indexing and Abstracting Peri- 
odicals in the Medical and Biological Sciences which has lately been received 
from Geneva. Unlike the first edition, which listed only periodicals available 
in the W.H.O. Library, this new edition attempts world coverage of all relevant 
current material, and as such will be welcomed by medical librarians every- 
where. 





Current Medical Library Exhibits 


G. S. T. CavANaAGH, EpitoRr* 


Scientific Translations: Sources and Services 


By Mrr1AM HAWKINS AND SHEILA M. PARKER 


Reference Division, National Library of Medicine 
Washington, D.C. 


HE growing emphasis on scientific translations and the problems of their 
bibliographic control were the main reasons behind the selection of this topic 
for exhibition at the National Library of Medicine from September to De- 
cember, 1958. 

The purposes of the display were to present some of the linguistic problems 
in the communication of medical science today, and to show how these prob- 
lems are being resolved on both national and international levels. Emphasis 
was chiefly on the practical aspect of procurement of translations today, through 
existing American centers and services. 

The exhibit was divided into the following sections (see Fig. 1): 

The Language Problem Today [Cases 1-2] 

U.S. Translation Centers and Services [Case 3] 

Current Bibliographies of Translations From Various Countries [Cases 4-5] 

Soviet Journals in Cover-to-Cover Translation [Case 6] 

Sino-Soviet Medical Literature in English Abstract [Case 7] 

Translating and Translators [Case 8] 

At the entrance to the exhibit room a large world map was posted, designed 
to show the size of international medical journalism today by indicating the 
total number of medical periodicals published by nineteen leading countries 
(see Fig. 2). To introduce the viewer to the whole problem in medicine, the 
first portion of the exhibit was devoted to the quantitative appraisal of medical 
periodical literature, through charts showing graphically the number of journal 
titles and articles which appear in various languages (see Fig. 3). These data 
were obtained from a recent survey on current medical literature by Estelle 
Brodman and Seymour Taine (1). In an adjacent case, linguistic abilities of 
scientists and their use of foreign literature were demonstrated by selected 
recent studies, including the Herner and Meyer survey (2) and the 1957 Unesco 
report (3). 

* Librarian, Clendening Medical Library, University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 
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WORLD MAP 


—SSYy 


Fic. 1. Diagram to show arrangement of exhibit cases within exhibit room 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF MEDICAL LITERATURE 
KEY 


Figures show the number of periodicals published 
in various countries. No figures are given for countries 
publishing less than one percent of the world medical 
Literature. 


Switzerland 
U.S.A. 
U.8.3.R. 


Brodman, Estelle and Taine, 8.1. Current medical literature: 
a quantitative survey of articles and journals. Proceedings of 
the International Conference on Scientific Information. To be 
published. 





SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS 


[LANGUAGE BREAKDOWN OF MEDICAL LITERATURE | 
[MMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF PERIODICAL TITLES IN VAMOUS LANGUAGES J 
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[LANGUAGE BREAKDOWN OF MEDICAL LITERATURE | 


62,607 373% 
2,729 30% 


S Gmee8 Oem wk Lsemueets OTR Teen ret 'eerty Loree 
Fic. 3 


In the center portion of the exhibit, the leading U. S. centers maintaining 
files of translations, for purchase or loan, were presented (Case 3). These are 
well described in two recent source-books to translation procurement: Trans- 
lators and Translations: services and sources, edited by Frances E. Kaiser, 
New York, Special Libraries Association, 1959, and Scientific Translations: a 
guide to sources and services, Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1959. These source-books also include all the bibliographies which were ex- 
hibited in Cases 4 and 5 of our display. 

Examples of foreign journals in complete translation were demonstrated in 
the sixth case of the exhibit, with a display of a dozen Soviet journals in cover- 
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to-cover English translation. In the seventh case was displayed Sino-Soviet 
medical literature in English abstract, as one reasonably acceptable solution 
to the problem of communicating information in Slavic and Chinese languages. 
The publications displayed were Abstracts of Soviet Medicine, Excerpta Medica 
Foundation, New York, and Biology Abstracts and Chemistry Abstracts, the 
translated sections of Referativnyi Zhurnal, issued by the Technical Information 
Division, Office of Technical Services, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The last portion of the exhibit was devoted to translating as a technique, 
and the relative problems for both mechanical and human translators were 
demonstrated by works such as Locke and Booth: Machine Translation of 
Languages, Cambridge, Mass., Technology Press of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 1955, and the section on qualitative aspects of translating in 
the Unesco study (3). To illustrate the operations of a typical electronic trans- 
lator, a photograph of the IBM 705 Electronic Data Processing System as it 
is adapted to mechanical translation was displayed. To illustrate, on the other 
hand, nonmechanical apparatus in force to assist and protect human trans- 
lators, we displayed a section from the Bylaws of the International Federation 
of Translators, together with its official journal, Babel. 

Although our exhibit was on display in late 1958, the topic is never obsolete, 
and it will always be of interest for medical library display until the language 
problem is resolved. 
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Winnowin gs” 


By Wixi1amM K. Beattryt 


ASHER, RICHARD. Making sense. Lancet 2: 359-365, Sept. 19; 417-419, Sept. 
26, 1959. 

In these two Lettsomian lectures Dr. Asher discusses in a delightful manner 
words, their meanings and the many ways of putting them together. Logic, 
illusions, writing, conjecture, and style are dealt with in a clear and entertaining 
manner. The author, who knows what makes medical journals dull, also knows 
what makes writing and thinking effective and stimulating. 


Backus, Les.ie H. Let’s prune our tree of knowledge. Plast. & Reconstruct. 
Surg. 24: 384-386, Oct. 1959. 

Many articles are hastily written under pressure for institutional or personal 
advancement. “‘Let the sunshine of constant research and thorough preparation 
ripen the fruit before we rush it into print in its immature state and cause pangs 
of unnecessary indigestion.”’ The suggestion is made for a review, after five 
years, of controversial or preliminary reports, with a re-evaluation to be 
published if needed. Authors would be allowed a reappraisal at the same time. 


BARNES, ALLAN C. Common usage. Am. J. Obst. & Gynec. 78: 915-916, 
Oct. 1959. 

‘‘The enemy is Common Usage of the English Language; the stakes, accuracy 
of speech and writing...’ Under this banner are grouped several potent 
examples of the misuse of language. Some dictionary definitions are cited to 
show how this misuse can eventually receive formal sanction. Humor shines 
through this whole brief battle cry. 


BELCASTRO, PATRICK F. Graduate training in literature searching techniques. 
Am. J. Pharm. Educ. 23: 518-522, Fall, 1959. 

The rapid growth of chemical and pharmaceutical literature has emphasized 
the need for special training in literature searching. A course given at Purdue 
University School of Pharmacy is outlined, and sample assignments are given. 
A professional librarian is invited to present some of the lectures. The success 
of this particular course suggests that a similar course might well be part of 
each pharmacy school graduate program. 

* Longer reviews of some of the items mentioned here may appear either simultaneously or 


later in the section, ‘“Book Reviews and Journal Notes.” 
t Medical Librarian, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
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Bibliography and list of references. (Editorial). Nebraska M. J. 44: 478, Oct. 
1959. 

The difference in meaning of “bibliography” and “references” is explained. 
A journal performs a valuable service for both its present and future readers 
when it prints the references or bibliography with each article. This provides 
a measuring stick for the author’s work, and an easily used guide to further 
reading about the subject. All references should be complete, accurate, and 
in the proper form. 


BisHoP, WILLIAM J. Maurice Strauss, philatelist. Connecticut Med. 23: 648 
649, Oct., 1959. 

The author, well known for his own excellent work on medical philately, 
briefly describes the wide-ranging and comprehensive collection gathered by 
the dermatologist, Maurice Strauss. Such a collection, with its painstakingly 
gathered and accurate annotations, is a first-rate instrument for teaching the 


history of medicine. 

CARRIER, RuSSELL N., GARBER, ROBERT S., AND FRANKS, Cyrtt M. The 
reactions of general practitioners to a psychiatric abstracting service. 
Am. J. Psychiat. 116: 339-343, Oct. 1959. 

The Carrier Clinic started the Abstracts of Psychiatry for the General Prac- 
titioner in 1958. Several surveys have been made of the effect and use of these 
abstracts. The results are reported along with some provocative comments on 
the need for such a publication. 


CoRNER, GEORGE W. With all thy giving, give understanding. J. M. Educ. 
34: 936-941, Sept. 1959. 

This paper, a commencement address at the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, is a beautiful example of thoughtful and penetrating writing. 
Premedical, medical, and graduate students, practicing and research physicians, 
librarians and many others will enjoy it. A slight misprint has unwittingly 
pointed up an understanding definition of the practicing physician’s relations 
with his patients as the “‘years for comprehension.” The paper concludes with 
a philosophical comment that applies to many other areas besides medicine: 
“Studying human nature from self-analysis, from the people about him, and 
from the protocols of history and literature, he prepares himself to minister to 
the whole personality of his patients, giving them the fullest benefits of medical 
art and science.” 


Davipson, Henry A. How to be misunderstood. M. Times 87: 886-893, 
July, 1959. 
‘‘Whatever can be misunderstood, will be misunderstood.’”’ Contributors to 
obscure writing include abbreviations, fancy words, long sentences, generalities, 
misuse of numbers. Examples of good and bad handling of sentences and para- 
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graphs are given with the author’s usual clarity, forcefulness, and humor. The 
applicability to medical writing of the Zuzzy Law is carefully worked out. 
The writer’s touchstone should be the question, ‘Can this paragraph be mis- 
understood by the reader for whom it is written?” 


FLescH, Rupo.r. The right way to medical writing. Philadelphia Med. 55: 
187, 189-190, Feb. 13, 1959. 

Major developments during the past fifty years in writing have been the 
“inverted pyramid” formula and the “condensation.” These have been most 
evident in newspapers and popular magazines. Other changes in writing methods 
include more frequent use of the first person, informal style, and greater care 
being given to the visual attractiveness of the printed text. These developments 
and changes should be more widely used by physicians and other medical 
writers. The prospective writer would do well to contrast the text and ar- 
rangement of the advertisements in a medical journal with the scientific articles. 
GREENLEAF, W. H. Biography and the ‘amateur’ historian: Mrs. Woodham- 

Smith’s Florence Nightingale. Victorian Studies 3: 190-202, Dec. 1959. 

This interesting paper reports a considerable number of errors in fact, tran- 
scription, and interpretation that have been found in Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s 
book. Any library possessing a copy of this biography should obtain a reprint 
of Greenleaf’s article. 

HILBERT, HorTENSE. A research tool: abstracts of studies in nursing. Internat. 
Nursing Rev. 6: 68-72, Oct. 1959. 

Abstracts can provide an important saving of time, effort, and money for 
the worker in nursing research. A detailed description is given of a pilot project 
for the preparation of abstracts of studies in public health nursing. The project 
was undertaken by the Institute of Research and Service in Nursing Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. Such a project might set the pattern 
for further valuable bibliographic tools. 

Jounson, BARBARA CoE. Integrated library. Nursing Outlook 7: 580-581. 
Oct., 1959. 

The integration of the nursing and medical libraries serving Harper Hospital 
in Detroit is described. The librarian was made directly responsible to the 
hospital administration. To assist her an advisory committee was appointed, 
consisting of three members of the medical staff, one member each from the 
nursing faculty and the nursing service, and an assistant hospital administrator. 
The formal and informal activities of the committee are discussed. 

McBripe, T. F. AND BRANDHORST, O. W. A survey of current dental periodicals. 
Part II. J. Am. Coll. Dentists 26: 329-343, Dec. 1959. 

An addendum to the first part brings thirteen more titles into the survey. 

The bulk of the article is made up of a table, “Statistical Data on Current 
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Dental Journals,” which provides information for each title on the following 
points: date of first issue, frequency, page size, pages per issue, circulation, 
method of distribution, and geographic distribution. This is a valuable survey. 
Similar surveys of the journal literature in other areas of the medical sciences 
would be of considerable interest. 


MacKinneEy, LorEN C. Medical illustrations in medieval manuscripts of the 
Vatican Library. (Cont.) Manuscripta 3: 76-88, 1959. 

This is the concluding part of an article that began in the first issue of the 
volume. Many illustrations are carefully described. The paper will be an ex- 
cellent reference tool. This mass of material is summarized by the comment 
that, despite the superstitious elements, “the all-over picture is surprisingly 
modern.” 


Mean what you say; proceedings of a conference on written and oral library 
reporting. UCLA Library Occasional Papers, Number 10. Los Angeles, 
The Library, 1959. 85 p. 

This report gathers together the ideas and suggestions of librarians, editors, 
and bibliographers. Members of each group will find many valuable points for 
increasing the clarity and vigor of their work. 


Ox1aro, T. Author’s code of honour. Panminerva Medica 1: 153-155, Sept. 
1959. 

The major requirements and problems of medical authorship are dealt 
with at some length, and are then summarized in ten terse and effective state- 
ments. This article might well be duplicated and scattered broadcast over 
research institutes, medical centers, and private offices. 


OTTEMILLER, JOHN H.; FIELD, F. BERNICE; AND Asu, LEE. The selective book 
retirement program at Yale. Yale University Library Gazette 34: 64-72, 
Oct. 1959. 

Brief descriptions are given of Yale’s previous attempts at storage and dis- 
carding. A grant from the Council on Library Resources for a three-year study 
of discarding grew out of plans to improve these earlier methods. The program 
has eleven staff members and will process 60,000 volumes a year. Faculty mem- 
bers are being paid to check shelf-list trays against stacks and to recommend 
volumes for storage, filming, transfer to departmental and other libraries, or 
for discard. A major result of such a weeding program will be increased re- 
liance by library users on cataloguing and reference services. Work so far has 
shown that little is known about logical book selection. Any plan for successful 
discarding and storage is secondary to a satisfactory program of acquisition. 


PEARSON, Roy. Is this meeting necessary? Mod. Hospital 93: 97-99, Oct. 1959. 
The author, dean of a theological school, presents some general ideas with 
which many librarians will be in substantial agreement. The importance and 
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usefulness of meetings is thoroughly acknowledged, but the “togetherness 

fetish” is blasted with a theologian’s fervor—tempered by a dry sense of humor 

and a pleasant style. “...if we so run that we never rest, if we so talk that 

we never think, if we so exist that we never live .. .” sums up these warnings 

against the threat of group mediocrity. 

STRIEBY, IRENE M. Pharmaceutical information sources. J. Am. Pharm. A. 
(Pract. Pharm. Ed.) 20: 657-660, Nov. 1959. 

Although written primarily for the retail pharmacist this paper presents a 
wealth of material for the librarian who serves any groups or individuals en- 
gaged in the many aspects of pharmacy. Information is given not only about 
specific publications, but also about methods of searching the literature and 
of using extramural sources. 

Tews, Rutu M. Organizing and maintaining hospital library patient services. 
Hospital Progress 40: 79-80, 107, Dec. 1959. 

The hospital administration and the local] public library have a responsibility 
for providing library service to hospital patients. Suggestions are given for 
setting up and operating such library services, particularly in a small com- 
munity. 

Tuompson, ALIcE M. C. Nursing libraries and research. Nursing Times 55: 
341-342, Mar. 20, 1959. 
A brief report of a visit to several nursing libraries in the United States 


provides thought provoking ideas and comments. This article, refreshing by 
virtue both of the outsider’s viewpoint and of her qualifications, will give 
nursing librarians a chance to re-examine some of their activities. The lack of 
a bibliography of nursing literature is pointed out as a major hindrance to the 
advancement of nursing research. 


TRUELSON, STANLEY D., Jr. “But I returned that book long ago!’’ Wilson 
Library Bull. 34: 208-209, Nov. 1959. 

A former circulation librarian describes, with painfully familiar examples, 
the major problems resulting from inflexibility on the part of the library or 
the borrower. Understanding and patience, backed up by enforceable rules, 
must be applied by the circulation staff to each case as it happens. 


VAINSTEIN, Rose. The library: community health center. Month. Bull. Indi- 
ana State Board of Health 61: 6-7, Oct. 1959. 
Public libraries can provide effective health information for their readers 
with the aid of medical librarians and health agencies. Examples are given 
to illustrate methods and approaches. 


Brier Notes: Nepustil reports briefly on medical libraries in Czechoslovakia 
in Knihovnik 3: 328-329, 1958 (Eng. abst. in Library Sci. Abst. vol. 10, no. 9065, 
1959). References are given to the descriptions of several medical libraries 
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in a selected bibliography of university library buildings in the Aug.—Sept. 
1959, issue of Unesco Bull. for Libraries. Dunn presents a picture of the new 
Life Science Library at Purdue in the Dec. 1 Library J. 

Mary Grace Hawkins, medical librarian at Petersburg (Virginia) General 
Hospital, has some comments on “‘Epidemics and therapy with simples in the 
early American colony at Jamestown, Virginia,” in the Dec. Virginia M. Month. 
The “History of the Journal of Clinical Investigation, 1924-59” is discussed 
by Brainard and Bondy in the Oct. issue. Hunter has “Some notes on the 
importance of manuscript records for psychiatric history” in the Lady Day, 
1959, number of Archives, and Newman deals with some manuscript sources 
for medical history in the same issue. 

“Needed: an index to nursing journals” is the title of an editorial by Beatty 
in the Oct. Nursing Outlook. Lennox gives some amusingly helpful suggestions 
in the Glasgow Surgo (25: 141-144, 1959) for looking up the literature. 

Hennessy cautions us to “make our prose less sacred and our message more 
significant” in the LPRT Newsletter (ALA), vol. 6, no. 2. Suggestions for the 
preparation of medical papers are given by Selma DeBakey in the Dec. South. 
M. J. 

Readers of the report by Ottemiller, Field, and Ash, which is abstracted 
above, will also want to read McGaw’s “How to weed a book in one easy les- 
son” (Library J. Nov. 1, p. 3375). Lamenters of the unfortunate decline in 
pediatric ornithology will take hope from the comprehensive treatment of this 
subject in the new edition of Nelson’s Pediatrics. 





Editorials 


NEW YEAR’S WISHES 
Guest EDITORIAL 


Due to the peculiar exigencies of publishing, this piece is printed after 
several issues of the new Index Medicus have made their appearance, but it is 
written on a South Carolina holiday at year’s end, while the first issue is still 
in press; moreover, it reaches the Editor one day after the deadline set. There 
is even in this unremarkable circumstance a small object lesson on the sort of 
publication pressures surrounding the issuance of a current periodical index. 

Goodbye to the old Current List. Born almost twenty years ago, in the mind 
of Atherton Seidell, at the beginning of a great war, it served well in answering 
emergency needs in a “table-of-contents” format which was then a new and 
pioneering style. Modified and modified again, in expanded coverage, in the 
addition of crude indexes, in the profound changes of 1950 which saw it emerge 
as a major bibliographical tool in its own right, phoenix-like from the dying 
embers of the /ndex-Catalogue, it strove always to meet the expanding bibli- 
ographical needs of the medical community. In the past decade it published 
references to a million periodical articles; no other bibliographical guide to the 
current literature in any major subject discipline surpassed that record. 

But still it was not enough. Medical librarians lamented the fact that such 
journals as the Hoof and Horn Weekly and the Allgemeines Zeitschrift were not 
being covered. And the tri-partite format of the Current List left a great deal 
to be desired; the overwhelming majority of letters on the subject coming to 
NLM criticized the unwieldy “register” arrangement. Beyond that, there was 
the lingering uneasiness, in the minds of everybody, over the duplication of 
effort with QCIM; though the Current List did have wider coverage, it was 
largely its ability to publish promptly which was its supreme justification. 

Now the new Index Medicus comes on the scene. Due to improved com- 
position methods, involving ingenious if modest mechanical gadgetry (as 
outlined by Seymour Taine in the BULLETIN 47: 117-123, Apr., 1959), the new 
index has the potential for vastly increased coverage, greater speed of publica- 
tion, and more convenient format using unit-citation entries. It is perhaps 
only a temporary vagary that the mail at NLM now begins to contain a few 
laments at the passing of the old “register” arrangement. 

As a fortunate dividend, the QC/M-Current List dilemma has been resolved. 
The National Library of Medicine will publish the monthly issues of the ndex 
Medicus; the American Medical Association will publish the annual cumulation 
of the same material as the Cumulated Index Medicus. If history reveals any- 
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thing, it is that the bibliographical sea is strewn with fiscal rocks; it is a happy 
agreement which halves, rather than doubles, the capitalization requirements 
for any bibliographical venture. 

May the Index Medicus thrive. Long may it serve, and serve well. Let medi- 
cal librarianship think of the Index Medicus not as something which (they 
publish, but as something which is 7/s own. Let suggestions for improvement be 
made; there must be a hundred possible for every dozen which are impractical 
because of financial or mechanical constraints. May this tool play its destined 
part in helping bibliography and librarianship to make increasing contributions 
toward the advancement of the medical sciences. May all this be; and, come 
the centennial of the old JM some twenty years hence, the ghost of JSB will 
smile, and rest quiet. 

FRANK B. Rocers, M.D. 
FINANCES 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


The published proceedings of the Association, the ever more numerous 
annual reports of officers and committee chairmen, demonstrate the widening 
scope and continuing growth of the Medical Library Association, and indicate 
its vitality. They show, too, the number of members contributing time and 
effort so that the affairs of the Association can continue to play its vital role 
in our professional life. Is it equally obvious that the activities of the Association 


are the activities of the members, that the Medical Library Association, just 
as any other organization, consists only of its members, banded together to 
forward the interests of the group as a whole. This seems elementary, too well 
understood to mention, but how often do we hear the question, ““‘What will I 
get out of joining?” rather than, “What will I contribute?” 

In 1958 at the final business session of the Rochester, Minnesota meeting, 
it was moved and seconded from the floor and voted by the membership present 
to raise the dues of Active and Associate members to $10 a year. There have 
been few complaints of this action, although some voices have been raised in 
protest, and some have withdrawn their membership. We may be forgiven for 
assuming that the membership of the latter group was of small value if less than 
a dollar a month was considered too high for the privilege. 

Truly today with mounting costs, with the risein dues for other organizations, 
any increase may seem hard to bear, but the cost of running the Association 
has risen, too—the cost in money and, most especially, the cost in time. This 
is a very real problem to the officers of the Association, and must be met and 
solved. Very often the request of the Nominating Committee is turned down 
again and again by members who must refuse to serve because of the time- 
consuming burden which holding office in this organization has become. Some 
years ago the duties of the Treasurer had become so overwhelming that it was 
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necessary to engage a firm of auditors to take over much of the work. Today 
the President and Secretary must spend uncounted hours outside their libraries 
and much of their working time to care properly for the business of the As- 
sociation, much of it routine and clerical, and an obligation which should not 
be imposed upon either officer or the institution he serves. It is hoped most 
earnestly that the raises in dues will enable the Association to ease this burden 
and pay for assistance in this almost intolerable situation. 

The obvious solution, a central office for the Association, has long been a 
dream. Perhaps soon it will be a reality. Tangled records, contradictory pro- 
cedures, and ambiguous instructions prevent efficient operation. The Associ- 
ation grows more unwieldy with its activities so dispersed. Such an office would 
mean that these many strands could not only be unravelled, but stay unravelled 
in the hands of one who can devote full time to that purpose. There would be a 
continuity impossible otherwise with the continual changing of officers, board 
members, and committee chairman, necessary so that many may work for the 
Association, but awkward for smooth and easy functioning. 

This we may hope for, knowing that it will prove expensive, knowing that 
our dues and more will be sorely needed, but surely feeling that dues represent 
not the penalty of belonging, but the opportunity of participating. 

GERTRUDE L. ANNAN 





Short Communtzications to the Editor 


THE MEDICAL LIBRARY OF THE JEWISH 
NATIONAL AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Dear Editor: 

On a recent visit to Israel I spent a most rewarding evening hour in the 
Medical Library of the Jewish National and University Library in the com- 
pany of Dr. Curt Worman, the Director of the University Library, of which 
the Medical Library is a part. The bright and cheerful interior of the Reading 
Room with its many current medical and biological foreign periodicals dis- 
played prominently around the room belied the somber outward appearance of 
the old but solidly built structure only a rifle-shot away from the old city of 
Jerusalem. In point of fact, the windows of the building were still protected 
by piles of sandbags, and there were some bullet-holes in the walls around 
the windows. 

The room was well furnished and there were a number of readers, older 
bearded men as well as young college students. All seemed familiar with the 
collections, and while I was there seemed to require only occasional assistance 
from the librarian in charge. Both here and in the stacks the impression was 
one of a well stocked and well run library. 

The building which houses this library is located in Terra Sancta in Jerusa- 
lem. It was originally a monastery of the Franciscan Order. When the Uni- 
versity buildings on Mount Scopus became unavailable to the Israelis after 
the war of liberation, the monastery was rented and converted into classrooms. 
As soon as additional space became available to the University for temporary 
occupancy, the former monastery was given over to the Medical Library and 
other library activities, including the Graduate Library School. Many of these 
activities will be located eventually in the library building which was in the 
process of construction in the new University Center when I was there. When 
the Hadassah Medical Center is completed the Medical Library will be moved 
there. In the meantime it continues to function most efficiently in this thick- 
walled, solidly built former monastery. 

Dr. Worman very kindly supplied the following interesting data about the 
Library and its collections: 

The Julius Jarcho Medical Library of the Jewish National and University 
Library is largely the creation of a distinguished New York physician, Dr. 
Julius Jarcho, who since 1919 has devoted himself to the voluntary task of 
providing the medical profession of Israel with the best recent medical litera- 
ture. 
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The central library is located in Jerusalem, conveniently near the Medical 
School, and maintains 21 branches in various parts of the country, the latest 
of which is that of Eilath. 

The holdings of the central library are of circa 10,000 books and 30,000 
bound volumes of periodicals, arranged according to subject on open shelves 
in the stacks adjacent to the reading room. The library receives about 1,400 
current periodicals in various languages, arranged by subject in the reading 
room. 

The library is widely used by faculty, students, physicians and laymen, from 
Jerusalem and from out-of-town. It stays open 12 hours a day, and the reading 
room, with a seating capacity of 60, is daily visited by some 120 readers. 

The library has lending facilities, which extend also to out-of-town readers. 
Interlibrary loan is practised with other Israel libraries and with libraries 
abroad. 

There is a sizeable collection of microfilms, produced by the Jewish National 
and University Library or ordered abroad. Reading machines are available, 
both for microfilms and microcards. 

All the material is processed at the Jewish National and University Library 
and sent on to the medical library with all the necessary cards. 

The library maintains connections with the National Library of Medicine 
in Washington, with the New York Academy of Medicine Library and with 
other medical libraries and associations abroad. 


Apart from the medical library, the Jewish National and University Library 
has a very valuable collection, the ‘Harry Friedenwald Collection of Medi- 
cine,” in particular on Jews in medicine. It contains a large number of manu- 
scripts and incunabula as well as all the basic works necessary for research 
in the history of Jewish medicine. 


Yours most sincerely, 
SARAH G. MAYER 
Library of Congress 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to bring to the attention of all readers interested in the history 
of medicine, nursing, and Florence Nightingale especially, a remarkably com- 
petent and critical review entitled, ““Biography and the ‘Amateur’ Historian: 
Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s Florence Nightingale,” by W. H. Greenleaf of the 
University of Hull. It appears in the serial publication Victorian Studies, vol. 
3, no. 2, December 1959, pp. 190-202. 

In view of the numerous faults, fully documented and commented upon, 
Mr. Greenleaf’s study of what has become a standard Nightingale biography 
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deserves careful study and understanding by medical librarians and historians 
everywhere. I would think that if your page budget allowed it would certainly 
be worth reprinting. Perhaps some kind of reprint might be made available 
through cooperation with the Editor of Victorian Studies, Mr. Philip Appleman 
of Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Sincerely, 
Lee AsH 
Yale University Library 





Association News 





SCHEDULED MEETINGS 
Kansas City, Missouri May 16-20, 1960 
Seattle, Washington May 7-12, 1961 
Chicago, Illinois June 3-7, 1962 
Boston, Massachusetts June 17-21, 1963 
San Francisco, 
California 1964 (Date to be announced) 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR APPROVED SUMMER COURSES IN 
MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP, 1960 


The Medical Library Association will award four scholarships of $150.00 
each, to students accepted for the approved courses in medical librarianship 
during the summer session of 1960. One scholarship will be awarded for each 
of the following courses: School of Library Service, Columbia University; 
Division of Librarianship of Emory University; University of Illinois Library 
School; School of Library Science, University of Southern California; and 
four additional scholarships will be awarded to worthy candidates for any of 
these four locations. 

Applications for scholarships should be made to the Library school at the 
time of application for enrollment. Since credentials must be approved in 
advance, application for admission should be made as early as possible before 
the opening date of the session, and in sufficient time to permit the library 
school to pass upon credentials and forward applications for scholarships to 
the Medical Library Association. The transcript of academic records should 
be submitted to the library school, even though the applicant is not a candi- 
date for a degree. 

Candidates may request application forms, information on tuition, and 
dates for the courses, from: 

1. The Dean 
School of Library Service 
Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 

The summer session extends from July 5 through August 12. L. S. s131, 
Science Literature, will meet daily, Monday through Friday; L. S. s220B, 
Medical Literature, will meet daily at the Medical Center. Both courses offer 
three points credit. The courses will be given by Mr. Thomas P. Fleming. 

2. The Director 
Division of Librarianship of Emory University 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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The summer session extends from June 14 through July 22. Librarianship 
309, Medical Librarianship, offers 5 hours credit, and will be given by Miss 
Mildred Jordan. It is an introduction to medical library resources and in- 
cludes a survey and evaluation of medical bibliography, special application of 
library techniques, administrative organization, procedures and practices in 
the field of medical librarianship. 

3. The Director 
University of Illinois Library School 
Urbana, Illinoia 

The summer session extends from June 20 through July 22. Library Science 
439, Medical Literature and Reference Work, considers representative refer- 
ence and bibliographical aids in the medical sciences; problems provide ex- 
perience with typical medical reference sources. Credit is one graduate unit 
(equivalent to four semester hours) for admission to the graduate program. 
The course will be taught by Dr. Frances B. Jenkins and Professor Wilma 
Troxel and will meet for eight hours each week during the first four weeks, the 
last week to be spent at the Library of Medical Sciences. 

4. The Dean 
School of Library Science 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 
The summer session extends from June 20 through July 30. Library Science 


530, Bibliography of the Bio-medical and Physical Sciences will be taught by 
Dr. Vilma Proctor. 


RESOLUTION ON MISS MILDRED NAYLOR 


The Board, at its midwinter meeting, announced the retirement of Miss 
Mildred Naylor, Exchange Manager, effective June 30, 1960. The following 
resolution was passed: 

The Board of Directors of the Medical Library Association hereby 
makes a matter of record of its appreciation to Miss Mildred Naylor 
for sixteen years of service as Manager of the Exchange. Miss Naylor 
has represented one of the most important functions of the Associa- 
tion to its membership. In this capacity she has implemented the 
work of the Medical Library Association by helping new libraries to 
build collections and established libraries to complete files of journals. 

She has coped with the myriad of details coincident with this exchange 
and has mastered the intricacies of institutional bookkeeping require- 
ments as well as the mysteries of international postal regulations. 

The effectiveness of medical libraries in their programs for educa- 
tion and research has been aided materially by the labors of Miss 
Naylor as Manager of the Exchange of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion. 
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Mr. Gilbert J. Clausman has been appointed Exchange Manager, without 
salary, beginning July 1, 1960. All lists and communications should be sent to 
him at New York University-Bellevue Medical Center, 550 First Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 


MARION DONDALE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Wesley Draper, Chairman of the Gifts and Grants Committee, has prepared 
the following notice: 

Several years ago the Medical Library Association set up a scholarship fund 
in memory of Miss Marion Dondale whose death occurred shortly following 
her term of office as president of the Association. At that time a number of 
contributions were received from friends of Miss Dondale but since then most 
of the money for scholarships has come from outside sources. 

The recruitment program is still necessary in order to combat the critical 
shortage of qualified librarians, and is one of the most important activities of 
the Association. It is far more effective when scholarships are offered to those 
who would like to enter the profession, but who do not have the means to 
secure the education required. A membership actively interested in the scholar- 
ship program places the Association in a much better position to seek addi- 
tional outside aid from other sources. 

Many who knew Miss Dondale and her untiring loyal devotion to the Medi- 
cal Library Association will consider it a privilege to make a contribution to 
the fund bearing her name. Those who have more recently become active may 
also wish to contribute for the mere pleasure of giving toward the support of a 
worthy cause. All contributions to this fund are tax deductible. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGIONAL GROUP 


Miss M. Doreen E. Fraser, Chairman of the medical library survey for the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association’s Library Development Project, made 
under the auspices of the Pacific Northwest Group of the Medical Library 
Association, gave a resume of her committee report when the group met on 
November 7, 1959 at the University of Oregon Medical School for their fourth 
biennial meeting. Volume 1 of the project report will be published shortly after 
the first of the year. 

At this meeting the following officers were elected for the next biennium: 

Chairman: Miss Marjorie Weber, Spokane Medical Society Library, Spo- 
kane, Washington; Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. P. Aeneas Collins, Rocky Moun- 
tain Laboratory, Hamilton, Montana. 


NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL GROUP 


The second annual meeting of the New England Regional Group of the 
Medical Library Association, held in Providence, Rhode Island, on October 
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30-31, 1959, was attended by 115 persons including guests registering, 69 
attending the luncheon, and 78 attending the dinner. 

The program touched upon several aspects of the medical library work. 
The lectures on Friday afternoon included ‘“‘The Law and Medical Librarians”’ 
by William A. Regan, hospital legal consultant; “Cataloging in Source” by 
J. H. Treyz, Yale University Library; and “Convention Reports” by Henrietta 
E. Perkins, Yale Medical Library. The speaker at the dinner meeting was 
Dr. Seebert J. Goldowsky, whose subject was “The Life and Times of Mary 
Edwards Walker, a Contract Surgeon During the Civil War.” The Saturday 
morning meeting was a panel discussion on “Library Co-operation,”’ Lee Ash, 
Yale University Library, moderator. The panel included Frederick Kilgour, 
Librarian, Yale Medical School, Ralph T. Esterquest, Librarian, Harvard 
Medical School, Hazel Snyder, Librarian, Danbury Hospital, and Doris E. 
Johnson, Librarian, Rhode Island Hospital and Miriam Hospital. Each panelist 
discussed the problem from the point of view of his institution. 

The meetings were held at the Rhode Island Medical Society Library, Mrs. 
Anne Maxville, Librarian, St. Joseph’s Hospital, presided and the cocktail 
party and dinner took place at Brown University. 

The third annual meeting of the New England Regional Group will be held 
in Burlington, Vermont, October 14-15, 1960, at the University of Vermont 
Medical School, with Miss Betty Ann Withrow as hostess. 


MIDWEST REGIONAL GROUP 


Eighty-five librarians registered for the October 30-31, 1959 meeting in 
Indianapolis. Miss Mildred Jordan, President, and Miss Nettie Mehne, Secre- 
tary of the Medical Library Association were special guests. 

Burt Nanus, Management Development Department, Remington Rand 
Division of Sperry-Rand Company, New York, was the banquet speaker. His 
subject was “Information Retrieval” (this paper will appear in the BULLETIN). 
Other guest speakers were Cecil K. Byrd, Ph.D., Associate Director, Indiana 
University Libraries, A. T. Ross, M.D., Chairman of the Indiana University 
School of Medicine Library Committee, Arthur L. Drew, M.D., Associate 
Professor of Neurology, Indiana University School of Medicine, Lt. Charles 
A. Davis, Director of Laboratories, Indiana State Police, David Randall, 
Curator of the J. K. Lilly Library, and S. O. Waife, M.D., Head of the Medical 
Editorial Department, Eli Lilly Company. 

This Group’s midwinter meeting was held on January 27, 1960 at the Vet- 
erans Administration Research Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. Dr. L. B. Newman, 
Chief of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation at the hospital, presented an 
illustrated lecture on “Total Rehabilitation of the Disabled Patient.” Miss 
Elizabeth A. McLaughlin, Chairman, presided. 
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NORTHWESTERN DENTAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SUBJECT HEADING LIST 
Adele Fisher, Assistant Librarian of Northwestern University School of 
Dentistry, has recently compiled The Northwestern Dental School Library Sub- 
ject Heading List. Copies are available at $3.00 per copy and can be obtained 


by writing directly to the school. 


LIBRARY MANUAL 


Mr. Philip Rosenstein, Librarian of the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
Library, has prepared a most interesting brochure about his library entitled 
Know Your College Library, A Manual for Your Use. 


EXCHANGE INFORMATION 


After July 1, 1960 all Exchange correspondence and lists should be sent to 
Gilbert J. Clausman, Exchange Manager, New York University, Bellevue 
Medical Center Library, 550 First Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

PLACEMENT SERVICE 

The Placement Service of the Medical Library Association is designed to aid 
both the person looking for a position and the institution seeking to fill a 
vacancy. It’s services are without cost and open to any person or institution 
in the medical or allied fields whether or not there is any affiliation with the 
Medical Library Association. 

This is your service. It can function most effectively only if applicants and 
employers make full use of its facilities. The Placement Advisor will be glad 
to send you the necessary application forms. Any information which you care 
to give beyond that specifically requested will be held in confidence if you so 
desire. Requests should be sent to: 

Miss Muriel Hodge, Placement Advisor 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia 

19 South 22nd Street 

Philadelphia 3, Penna. 





News Items 


FLORENCE AGREEMENT 


On June 24, 1959, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, United States Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, signed the Florence Agreement on behalf of 
the United States and, on August 25, the President submitted the Agreement 
to the Senate for ratification as a treaty. This Agreement, known as the Flor- 
ence Agreement because it was approved by the General Conference of the 
UNESCO meeting in Florence, Italy, in 1958, eliminates tariffs and special 
import taxes not levied on domestic products on a wide variety of educational, 
scientific, and cultural materials. These are grouped in five categories: (a) 
books, publications, and documents; (b) works of art and collectors’ pieces; 
(c) visual and auditory materials, consigned to approved institutions; (d) 
scientific instruments and apparatus, consigned to approved institutions; and 
(e) articles for the blind. As Ambassador Lodge pointed out, while the aim of 
the agreement is to encourage the importing of books and scientific and cul- 
tural materials, to a great extent this is already the established practice in the 
United States, but “in signing this agreement we are thus, in effect, taking a 
step to reaffirm our tradition.” Since the Florence Agreement will involve 
changes in the tariff laws, Congressional action must be twofold: ratification 
by the Senate as a treaty and passage by both houses of the Congress of an 
implementing bill making the specific changes in our tariff laws. Undoubtedly 
public hearings will be held before the Congressional committees concerned 
take action and interested organizations and individuals will be given an oppor- 
tunity to make known their views. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE DINGELL AMENDMENT 
(Public Law 480, Section 104 N) 


The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, commonly 
referred to as Public Law 480, provides for the sale of American agricultural 
surpluses abroad for foreign currencies. The Dingell Amendment to the fifth 
annual revision, renewal, and extension of the Act, signed into law by the 
President in September 1958, provides further that dollar credits accrued in 
foreign currencies from the sale of surpluses be utilized in part “for financing 
under the direction of the Librarian of Congress in consultation with the 
National Science Foundation and other interested agencies . . . (1) programs out- 
side the United States for the analysis and evaluation of foreign books, peri- 
odicals, and other materials to determine whether they would provide informa- 
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tion of technical or scientific significance in the United States and whether 
such books, periodicals, and other materials are of cultural or educational 
significance; (2) the registry, indexing, binding, reproduction, cataloging, ab- 
stracting, translating, and dissemination of books, periodicals, and related ma- 
terials determined to have such significance; and (3) the acquisition of such 
books, periodicals, and other materials and the deposit thereof in libraries and 
research centers in the United States specializing in the areas to which they 
relate.” The Amendment laid upon the Librarian of Congress the responsi- 
bility for developing a detailed and budgeted program for the employment of 
foreign currencies to this end, for negotiating this program through the Bureau 
of the Budget, and for its final presentation to the Congress for the appropria- 
tion act required by the law. Section 104 K of this Act is the authority under 
which the National Library of Medicine represents the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The Librarian of Congress planned and negotiated through the Bureau of the 
Budget a program for operations under the Dingell Amendment in nine coun- 
tries where the total dollar value of the accrued foreign currencies was 
$2,464,050. In addition the Librarian had to request $182,875 in U. S. dollars 
for necessary administrative expenses which could be paid for only in dollars 
and which had not been contemplated. This item was included in the pro- 
posals for supplemental appropriations for fiscal 1960 but no appropriation was 
passed before the adjournment of the first session of the Eighty-sixth Congress. 

Meanwhile Public Law 480 was renewed again in 1959, with the Dingell 
Amendment unchanged, and signed by the President on September 21, 1959. 
The problem remains to make sure of an appropriation to implement it in the 
second session of the Eighty-sixth Congress. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY, GOTHENBURG UNIVERSITY 


The Medical Library of Gothenburg University, Sweden, of which Folke 
Strém is Librarian, has occupied its new building since May 1959. The new 
building is centrally located between the hospital and the faculty institutions. 
It is five storeys high, with a total space of 30,000 square feet. The stacks, pro- 
viding for 24,000 volumes, occupy the first three floors and the lending depart- 
ment, reading rooms, and main offices are on the top storey. Movable sound- 
proof partitions make it possible to vary the number of workrooms and the 
size of the reading room. Special workrooms for students provide facilities for 
typing, dictation, microfilm reading, lectures, and discussions. The building 
contains, also, a photographic laboratory, a bindery, a projection room, storage 
for medical educational films, a room for faculty meetings, and a post office. 
The library is an example of careful planning and successful collaboration be- 
tween architect and librarian to provide functional flow of material. 
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VA REFRESHER COURSE 


The fourth of a series of regional refresher courses for librarians performing 
medical library work in Veterans Administration hospitals was held at the 
University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kansas, November 30- 
December 4, 1959. Facilities and resources of the collection were made avail- 
able through the courtesy of G. S. T. Cavanagh and his staff. The course, spon- 
sored by the VA, was conducted by William D. Postell, Librarian of the Ru- 
dolph Matas Medical Library, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
The librarians who attended the course were Lucy A. Cowan, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Mrs. Emma Gardner, Lincoln, Nebraska; Rosalie H. Held, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Anne E. Kelly, Jefferson Barracks, Missouri; Dora E. Mc- 
Farland, Wadsworth, Kansas; Margaret H. Reilly, Omaha, Nebraska; Eliza- 
beth Rubendall, Topeka, Kansas; and Mrs. Geneva T. Shepphard, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Because most medical libraries are in some way connected with hospital serv- 
ice, a new publication by the U. S. Public Health Service entitled, Principles for 
Planning the Future Hospital System, may be of interest. The publication is a 
report of the proceedings of four regional conferences held in Chicago, New 
Orleans, Salt Lake City, and Washington, D. C., during April and May 1959 
under the joint sponsorship of the American Hospital Association and the 


Public Health Service. The primary purpose of the publication is to set forth 
proposed guide lines which would be helpful for groups concerned with area- 
wide planning, taking into consideration not only present needs but those 
of 10, 20, or more years ahead and the changes brought about by develop- 
ments in medical research, the shifts in our population, the general trend 
towards longer life, and the improved social and economic status of the popu- 
lations. 

The firm of G. K. Hall & Co., Boston, Massachusetts, has announced its 
intention to publish in book form three of the card catalogs of the New York 
Academy of Medicine: The Portrait Catalog, the Illustration Catalog, and the 
Biographical Catalog. The Portrait Catalog \ists 10,000 portraits in The Acad- 
emy and also 152,000 portraits appearing in books and journals. Biographical 
material and obituaries are referred to. Consisting of 3,600 pages in four vol- 
umes, the catalog will cost $196.00. The Illustration Catalog is a detailed index 
to the illustrative material in the Rare Book Room and History of Medicine 
Department of the Academy. About 20,000 illustrations are cataloged. The 
price for the volume of 230 pages will be $18.00. The Biographical Catalog is 
the shelf list of single biographies of physicians and scientists; it will consist of 
150 pages and will cost $14.00. These will be printed 21 cards to a 10 x 14 page, 
bound in library buckram. 
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Problems in Information Storage and Retrieval is a new quarterly international 
journal published in 1960 by Pergamon Press to establish a medium for the 
rapid publication of original work on the techniques and theory of information 
storage and retrieval. On the theoretical side, papers will discuss new depar- 
tures in indexing, classification and notation, recording and disseminating 
information, and the application of such disciplines as experimental psychol- 
ogy, semantics, linguistics, logic, and information theory. Reports on tech- 
niques will include transmission of information, punched-card methods, me- 
chanical and electron selectors, and mechanical translation. The articles will be 
concise with a minimum of specialist terminology, and news items of interna- 
tional interest on meetings, symposia, and specialized educational courses will 
be included. Letters to the Editor commenting on previous articles will be pub- 
lished. The subscription price is $20.00 per volume to libraries, government, 
industry, and university departments, and other multiple reader organizations. 
The price to individuals is $15.00 per year. 

















PERGAMON PRESS 







Pergamon Press has opened a new office in Washington, D. C., at 1404 New 
York Avenue, N. W. 







DOCUMENTATION IN MEDICINE AND BIOLOGY 






Documentation in Medicine and Biology, a journal published by the Medical 
Committee of the German Society for Documentation, is distributed free of 
charge to interested persons. Librarians wishing to obtain this journal may 
write to Dr. O. Nacke, German Society for Documentation, Medical Com- 
mittee, Stapenhorststrasse 62, Bielefeld, Germany. 










BROCHURE ON COMMUNICATION 


The Williams & Wilkins Company has issued a most interesting little 
brochure, “Is Communication at the Heart of Your Problems,” describing 
the special services which it extends to professional groups and organizations. 








INDEX CHEMICUS 
Index Chemicus, a monthly index to 50,000 new chemicals reported each 
year in the scientific literature will be published by Eugene Garfield Asso- 
ciates, Philadelphia. Inaugural issue will appear early in 1960. 

New chemical compounds will be reported in Index Chemicus within 30 
days after original publication in the scientific literature. Existing indexes 
appear two to four years behind original publication dates and the time lag 
has been increasing. Elimination of the time lag in the Index Chemicus has 
been accomplished through the development of new indexing techniques, 
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utilizing unique manual and machine methods for handling scientific informa- 
tion. 

Index Chemicus will contain listings of chemical names, structural diagrams 
and molecular formulas as well as complete bibliographical information includ- 
ing article title, authors, institutions, addresses, and original journal references 
and page locations for each compound. In addition, indexes will be cumulated 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly. 

The techniques to be used in compiling the Index Chemicus were developed 
by Garfield Associates as a by-product of a steroid coding project performed 
for the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn. and the U. S. Patent Office for the 
past two years. 

For further information, contact Eugene Garfield Associates, 1122 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia 23, Pa. 



















SURVEY OF SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 
Washington, November 5—The first systematic, book-length study of 
Soviet publishing, by Boris I. Gorokhoff, member of the Slavic and Central 
European Division, Library of Congress, has been issued. 

The book, Publishing in the U.S.S.R., complements Libraries and Biblio- 
graphic Centers in the Soviet Union, by Dr. Paul L. Horecky. Dr. Horecky is 
also a member of the Slavic and Central European Division of the Library of 
Congress. The books are published by Indiana University Publications, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

The studies were prepared at the suggestion of the Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc., Washington, D. C., to meet the need of librarians, publishers and 
Slavic scholars for more adequate information than has generally been avail- 
able. 

Mr. Gorokhoff in his book describes organization of the state-controlled pub- 
lishing system, types of books, newspapers and other periodicals published, 
copyright, censorship, royalty-payment, and foreign language publishing. 
Especial attention is given to publication of scientific abstracts and to organi- 
zation of the retail book trade. 

Dr. Horecky describes the Russian concept of librarianship, the principal 
libraries, library networks, special libraries, buildings and equipment, catalogs 
and cataloging, and librarianship as a profession. 

Detailed statistics, bibliographies and glossaries are a feature of both books. 




























THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AWARDS 


The American Library Association has announced the establishment of two 

new Awards, the Library Literature Award and the Clarence Day Award. 
The Library Literature Award, given by The Scarecrow Press, Inc. of New 

York, will be made for the next five years in recognition of an outstanding 
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contribution to library literature. The Award amounts to $500 and will be 
given only in those years when a title merits such recognition. A jury, serving 
as a subcommittee of the ALA Awards Committee will administer the Award. 
The jury is composed of the following for 1959-60: Helen M. Clark, Director, 
Library Extension Division, State Department of Education, Baltimore, Md.; 
Elmer Grieder, Associate Director, Stanford University Library, Stanford, 
Calif.; Sara Jaffarian, Director, Public Schools Libraries, 501 Asheboro St., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Howard M. Smith, City Librarian, Public Library, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Marion H. Vedder, Extension Division, State Library, Albany, 
N. Y.; and Wyman W. Parker, Olin Memorial Library, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., chairman. 

The Clarence Day Award, given by the American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute of New York, will be made for the next three years to a librarian for out- 
standing work promoting the love of books and reading. The Award, to be 
given only in those years when a suitable recipient is found, will consist of a 
citation, a contemporary print suitably engrossed, and $1,000. A jury, serving 
as a subcommittee of the ALA Awards Committee will administer the Award. 
The jury is composed of the following for 1959-60: Roxanna Austin, Division 
of Instructional Materials and Library Service, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga.; Essae Martha Culver, Librarian, State Library, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Irving Lieberman, Director, School of Librarianship, University of 
Washington, Seattle; Edward B. Stanford, Director, University of Minnesota 
Library, Minneapolis; and Milton E. Lord, Director, Public Library, Boston, 
Mass., chairman. 

It is hoped that each of these Awards can be given for the first time at the 
Joint Conference of the American Library Association and the Canadian 
Library Association to be held in Montreal, June 19-25, 1960. Nominations for 


the Awards will be welcomed by the juries. 






























INSTITUTE FOR SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION CREATED 
The formation of the Institute for Scientific Information has been announced. 
Establishment of the institute reflects the growth of scientific research informa- 
tion and the vital need for its prompt dissemination and retrieval. 

The Institute will attack all phases of the scientific information “bottleneck” 
through a unique program keyed to the specific requirements of research 








scientists. 

“Scientific research is increasing exponentially,” declared Eugene Garfield, 
director of the Institute, “and the information generated from this research is 
not being disseminated promptly and efficiently. The primary mission of the 
Institute for Scientific Information is to improve scientific information utiliza- 
tion through a unique program of publication, research, development, educa- 









tion and service.” 
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The Institute for Scientific Information has been created as the free enter- 
prise alternative to a government operated counterpart of the Soviet All- 
Union Institute of Scientific Information. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES 


The Council on Library Resources, Inc., in its third annual report reported 
grants and contracts totaling $1,275,822 for the support of 35 projects for the 
improvement of library work. 

The Council, whose headquarters are in Washington, was established in 
1956 at the instance of the Ford Foundation “‘to assist in the solution of library 
problems.” The Council is an independent, non-profit, grant-making organiza- 
tion. Gilbert W. Chapman, of New York, President of the Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company, is Chairman of the Board. Verner W. Clapp, of 
Washington, is President. 


INTRAPROFESSIONAL COMMUNICATION IN THE 
MEDICAL SCIENCES 


The Institute for Advancement of Medical Communication, New York City, 
has received grant support from the U. S. Public Health Service for three 
current studies and projects aimed at improving intraprofessional communica- 
tion in the medical sciences. A program for training investigators to study the 


general processes by which the results of medical research are disseminated, 
and by which the informational needs of research workers are met, is being 
supported by a grant from the National Heart Institute. The Division of 
General Medical Sciences, National Institutes of Health, has awarded a grant 
to organize the Council of Medical Television. The fate of information evolving 
from research in the new field of psychopharmacology is being studied under a 
grant from the National Institute of Mental Health. 


ECONOMIC STUDY OF OBSTACLES TO THE BOOKTRADE IN THE 
AMERICAS SUPPORTED BY PAN AMERICAN UNION 


A study of the present status of the booktrade in the Americas, with a view 
to recommending measures which may be taken at an inter-American level to 
eliminate barriers to the flow of publications in the hemisphere, has been under- 
taken under the direction of the American Book Publishers Council on behalf 
of the Pan American Union, with assistance from the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. 

The study is being made by Peter Jennison of the Graduate Institute of Book 
Publishing, New York University, and William H. Kurth of the Library of 
Congress. It will assemble information on the present state of the booktrade 
in the American republics, identify the obstacles which exist in the form of im- 
port, customs, postal and transportation regulations and conditions; currency 
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controls; the copyright, linguistic and bibliographic situation; and other 
statutory, administrative, philosophical, political and educational factors. 

The purpose of the study is to provide a working paper for the Eleventh 
Inter-American Conference, to be held in Washington in February 1960, for 
the possible discussion of an inter-American convention on circulation of pub- 
lished cultural materials. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Miss Anne E. Dougherty, formerly a member of the Catalog Division of the 
National Library of Medicine, has been Assistant Librarian at the National 
Institutes of Health since January 1, 1960. 

Miss J. Marie Harvin is now Head of the Loan and Stack Section, Circula- 
tion Division, National Library of Medicine. 

Miss Winifred Johnson, Principal Cataloger, National Library of Medicine, 
until November 20, 1959, is now with the Navy Library. 

Mr. William H. Kurth, formerly Assistant Chief of the Order Division of 
the Library of Congress, became Chief of the newly reorganized Circulation 
Division of the National Library of Medicine on November 30, 1959. 

Mrs. Ruth Manning, formerly Head of the Serials Section, Acquisition Di- 
vision, National Library of Medicine, succeeded Miss Anne E. Dougherty in 
the Catalog Division there. 

The work of the Reference Section, National Library of Medicine, has been 
divided into two areas: reference and special projects. Miss Ellen Mayeux is in 
charge of the reference area, Miss Miriam Hawkins, special projects. 

Miss Pauline M. Vaillancourt, formerly Librarian of the Kings Park State 
Hospital, Kings Park, New York, has become Librarian of Memorial Center 
for Cancer, New York City. 

Mr. Paul G. Merrigan became Associate Librarian at Memorial Center for 
Cancer on February 29, 1960. He had been Librarian of the Hoagland Library, 
Long Island College Hospital. 

Miss Bertha B. Hallam, Librarian of the University of Oregon Medical 
School, has been made an honorary member of the Oregon State Medical 
Society. 

Miss Flora E. Herman, Assistant Librarian, University of Miami School of 
Medicine, was married to Charles William Wellington on January 2. 

Mr. Jess Martin, formerly at the University of Kentucky Medical Center 
Library, has accepted the position of Head Librarian at Ohio State University 
Health Center, effective April 1. 

The announcement of Miss Marcia Davidoff’s appointment as Assistant Li- 
brarian on the staff of the Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute Library, 
Rensselaer, New York, effective September, 1959 has been made by Miss 
Eloise Givens, Librarian. 
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On March 1 Mrs. Edith Daniel Blair, formerly Librarian at Howard Uni- 
versity Medical-Dental Library, accepted a position in the Reference Division 
of the National Library of Medicine. 

Miss Otilia Goode has been, since March 1, Reference Librarian at the Amer- 
ican Dental Association. Miss Goode had previously been Reference Librarian 
at the American Medical Association. She is Book Review Editor of the 


BULLETIN. 

Miss Frances Seaver, formerly Medical Librarian at Brooke Army Hospital 
and recently Reference Librarian at the School of Aviation Medicine, both at 
San Antonio, Texas, is now a member of the staff of the Reference Division of 
the National Library of Medicine. 

Mrs. Jeanette Barry, formerly Reference Librarian at the National Library 
of Medicine is now Assistant Librarian at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 





Book Reviews and Journal Notes 





Otm1a Goope, Editor* 


ScumipT, J[acos] E[pwarp]: Medical Discoveries: Who and When. A Dictionary 
Listing Thousands of Medical and Related Scientific Discoveries in Alpha- 
betical Order, Giving in Each Case the Name of the Discoverer, His Profession, 
Nationality, and Floruit, and Date of the Discovery. Springfield, Illinois, 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 1959. 555 p. $14.75. 

The author of this book is a physician who has spent many years in tracking 
down the origin of medical discoveries and inventions. As he says in the intro- 
duction, ‘The securing of reliable dates for the discoveries, inventions, opera- 
tions, methods, etc., involved its own brand of hardship.” Anyone working in 
the historical and bibliographic field especially realizes the difficulties in this 
respect, and it is certain that Dr. Schmidt will welcome letters from readers 
pointing out discrepancies. In this way, corrections can be made that will be 
beneficial for a second edition and for the accuracy of historical facts, which 
we are all interested in establishing. 

For instance, Dr. Schmidt mentions that Gwathmey developed a method 
for producing general anesthesia by the injection of ether and oil into the 
rectum, and reported its use in 1913. However, he does not mention Pirogoff, 
the Russian surgeon, who described anesthesia by the intestinal route in 1847 
(Pirogoff, N.: Recherches pratiques et physiologiques sur l’etherisation. St. 
Pétersbourg, 1847). Interestingly enough, Marc Dupuy, a French intern, also 
reported an experimental study of rectal anesthesia in 1847 (Proskauer, Curt: 
The Simultaneous Discovery of Rectal Anesthesia by Marc Dupuy and Nikolai 
Ivanovich Pirogoff. J. Hist. Med. & Allied Sc. 2: 379-384 [Summer] 1947). 

Dr. Schmidt reports that Dr. Rudolph Matas “. . . is credited with being the 
first to try spinal anesthesia clinically, in 1899.” Actually, August Bier, of 
Germany, in 1898, produced true spinal anesthesia in animals and then in 
himself and an assistant and was soon using it for patients (Bier, August: 
Versuche iiber Cocainisirung des Riickenmarkes. Deutsche Ztschr. f. Chir. 
51: 361-369 [Apr.] 1899). Schmidt lists the work of Matas under the heading, 
Anesthesia, spinal, first clinical trial of, and that of Bier under Spinal anesthesia 
with cocaine, introduction of. As a matter of fact, Tait and Caglieri, San Fran- 
cisco surgeons, apparently were the first in the United States to use spinal 
anesthesia on a patient, doing so on October 26, 1899 (Tait, Dudley, and 
Caglieri, Guido: Experimental and Clinical Notes on the Subarachnoid Space. 


* Reference Librarian, American Dental Association Library, Chicago, Illinois 
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Tr. M. Soc. California. Abstr. J.A.M.A. 35: 6-10 [July 7] 1900). Matas ap- 
parently was the first American to report on spinal anesthesia; he first used 
this type of anesthesia clinically on November 10, 1899, but he reported it 
prior to the California surgeons (Matas, Rudolph: Report of Successful Spinal 
Anesthesia. J.A.M.A. 33: 1659 [Dec. 30] 1899). 

Useful to historians and librarians is the inclusion under each entry, when 
known, of the name of the discoverer, the nationality, the occupation or pro- 
fession, the dates of birth and death, and the date of the discovery. It also 
would have been most helpful if each discovery had been supported by a 
pertinent reference. 

Tuomas E. Keys 
Rochester, Minnesota 


American Medical Association. 1846-1958. Digest of Official Actions. Chicago, 
the Association, 1959, 779 p. $5.00. 

Medical librarians rely so greatly on the mass of information supplied by the 
American Medical Association in its Journal and other publications, that it is 
a pleasure to report that historians and librarians are further indebted to the 
A.M.A. for this new index. It is designed “‘to provide a basic reference tool 
which will serve as a guide to both current and past policies.” This it does and 
more. Arranged chronologically under broad subjects, it is also provided with a 
more detailed index to make specific information available. 

Although mainly intended as a guide to policies, the book will be the source 
to which the librarian turns when asked questions concerning the administration 
and organization of the A.M.A., or to find when a particular Bureau or Commit- 
tee was established, or to see in one place the publication years of the various 
Archives. These are the obvious services such a volume renders, but the historian 
and librarian will see more, will delight in investigating the subjects covered. 
A few examples will suffice to indicate the sweep of medical history in this brief 
period. We expect an early mention of standards of medical education, and 
find it in May of 1846. Yet financial support of medical education is not dis- 
cussed until 1921. Alcohol was a problem in 1854, but the earliest reference 
here to aging is 1933 and to air pollution is 1955. Narcotics legislation came 
up for review in 1910; accreditation of hospitals in 1912; corporate practice 
in 1915, health insurance in 1916, physical examinations in 1922, and medical 
motion pictures in 1928. Especially surprising is the section on Accidents— 
prevention, nearly five pages, all devoted to entries on automobile accidents. 

Historian, librarian, indeed any physician will find much information and 
stimulation in this fascinating volume. Changes in the practice of medicine 
in these years may be seen in capsule. On p. 177-197 is the section on “Drugs 
and Materia Medica—Regulation and Standardization,” which takes us from 
May, 1847, with the appointment of a committee to study the indigenous medi- 
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cal botany of the United States to a recommendation in December, 1958, that 
antibiotics be restricted to use in human beings in order to prevent their 
sensitization to these new antibiotics through the consumption of dairy 
products. 
GERTRUDE L. ANNAN 
New York, New York 


WELLS, WALTER A., M.D. A Doctor’s Life of John Keats. New York, Vantage 
Press, Inc., 1959. 247 p. $3.95. 

In his “A Doctor’s Life of John Keats” Dr. Walter A. Wells is concerned 
with the medical aspects of the life and genius of John Keats. Keats was born 
in 1795 in Finsbury, a borough of London, in a livery stable. His father was 
killed in an accident when John was eight years old. His mother, reputed to 
be a woman of loose morals and addicted to drink, died of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis when John was fifteen. Apparently neither heredity nor environment 
favored the future poet. His appointed guardian promptly took him out of 
school and apprenticed him to an apothecary in the town of Edmonton. 

After four years of apprenticeship to the apothecary Keats entered the 
famous Guy’s Hospital. At the age of twenty-one he was qualified to practice 
medicine. But his heart was elsewhere. “O”’ exclaims Keats, ‘for ten years, 
that I may overwhelm myself in poesy; so I may do the deed that my own 
soul has to itself decreed.” 

His first published volume of poems was hardly noticed by the public. 
‘‘Endymion” was subjected to savage criticism by the Tory press. His brother, 
Tom, was in the last stages of pulmonary tuberculosis and John nursed him 
through the last weeks of illness. By the age of twenty-two John himself 
manifested unmistakable symptoms of pulmonary tuberculosis. These symp- 
toms were cough, fever, sweat, blood spitting, and emaciation. The reputable 
doctors who treated him insisted on diagnosing his case as “nervous hyper- 
excitability,” “depression,” ‘“‘stomach disorder,’ and the like. And if their 
diagnoses were erroneous, their treatment of the patient was even worse. It 
consisted of a restricted diet to almost the point of starvation, and of blood- 
letting! 

What is astonishing, is that it was during the period between his 23rd and 
24th year, the year of worsening health, of the death of his brother Tom, of 
financial difficulties, of frustrated love affair with Fanny Brawne that his 
creative genius has reached its highest peak. In fact no poet in England has 
accomplished anything similar in so short a time. Dr. Wells raises the question 
of whether there exists an affinity between pulmonary tuberculosis and artistic 
creativity, or is the explanation to be found in a short, but difficult of definition 
word, namely, genius? 

Keats died before he reached the age of 26. The small volume is a worth- 
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while addition to the long list of biographies and essays on Keats. The book 
should prove of particular interest to medical men and to the general readers 
as well. 
HALPERIN 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. Medicine and Anthropology, lago Galdston, 
ed. New York, International Universities Press, 1959. 165 p. $3. (Lectures 
to the Laity, No. X XI.) 

The introduction and the six chapters of this book reveal in striking fashion 
how important is the interplay between anthropology and medicine, how 
desirable it is that the anthropologist observe and interpret the cultural pat- 
terns of a people, and how essential it is that the physician, especially if he 
is in charge of a hospital or a public health program, have a proper respect 
for the traditions of a community. 

In the first chapter, Paul Fejos recounts experiences, ranging from South 
America to Polynesia, illustrating the universality of certain forces with which 
the physician must reckon. The idea of the tabu, the concept of a fluid magic 
or mana, the significance of symbols, and the respect for elaborate rituals are 


powerful adversaries if the physician works against them, but are equally 
powerful allies if rightly used. Illiterate people sometimes do the right thing 


for wrong reasons, just as educated people often do wrong things for scientific 
reasons, and there is much food for thought in the concluding episode involv- 
ing the shaman who asked for a hypodermic syringe as the physician’s parting 
gift. 

Dodds, in the second chapter, clarifies the concept of humanism as the 
affirmation of “spiritual victory in the midst of physical defeat”. Are not the 
successes of medicine merely temporary, and is not the physician always de- 
feated in the end? But if a humanist is one who can sense “the triumphant 
invincibility of the human spirit which can rise above disaster,” then the 
physician should and must be a humanist. 

Subsequent chapters take up in fascinating detail the problems of accul- 
turation, as represented by Poles moving to England, for example, or Puerto 
Ricans moving to New York, the relation of cultural forces to mental disease, 
the importance of hygienic traditions and dietary patterns in public health 
work, and the implications of health education. 

This book is distinguished not only by the wealth of lively detail that makes 
it interesting but also by a sincerity and warmth that must fill the reader 
with enthusiasm. It can be recommended equally to the general reader and 
to students of science. 

F. Junc, M.D. 
A.M.A., 
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COLLISON, ROBERT L. /ndexes and Indexing. New York, de Graff, 1959. 200 p. 
$4.50. 

A well-written guide emphasizing technique with a minimum of theory. 
Mechanized as well as conventional methods are covered and many types of 
material are treated: books, periodicals, music, films and office records. In- 
structions include choice of heading, cross references, filing rules and prepara- 
tion for the printer. 


RUNES, DAGOBERT. Pictorial History of Philosophy. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1959. x, 406 p. $15. 

A beautiful reference book that would be useful in almost any type of 
library. It is chronologically arranged, and profusely illustrated. It begins 
with Judaism, and ends with Einstein and a picture of the first atomic ex- 
plosion. The index is adequate, and it would seem to be a desirable addition 


to any reference shelf. 


KEVORKIAN, JACK. The Story of Dissection. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1959. 80 p. $3.75. 
This is a very readable, highly condensed but complete history of anatomical 
dissection. There is no index, but the chapter headings seem adequate. There 
are 16 photographs. This little monograph could easily lead the reader to 


further study of the subject. 


GORDON, BENJAMIN LEE. Medieval and Renaissance Medicine. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1959. xii, 843 p. $10. 

This is a very comprehensive coverage of the practice of medicine in this 
period. It contains a great deal of useful information, but unfortunately is not 
indexed except as to proper names, so that it is difficult to follow a specific 
subject. For example, to locate a description of the great plague in Egypt, 
the chapter heading of Epidemic Diseases in the Middle Ages was the only 
guide. The plates are reproductions of interesting old wood-cuts, but the list 
of illustrations gives no page numbers at all. It is to be hoped that a later 
edition of this title may improve the arrangement. In spite of its shortcomings, 
it is very interesting, and should appeal to those who like a pick-up type of 
reading in this field. 


Directory of the Medical Library Association. Foreword by John F. Fulton, 
M.D. 2nd ed. Hamden, Conn., Shoestring Press, 1959. xi, 274 p. $7. 

An almost indispensable reference tool for medical libraries, this new edition 
is greatly enlarged and expanded. The listing of institutional members, ar- 
ranged by states, includes facts on size of collection and staff, budget, cir- 
culation, special collections, loan policies, and classification. There is an al- 
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phabetical listing of individual members, and an index of libraries and special 
collections. The volume also includes the by-laws of the Medical Library 
Association. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 
A Selection Will Be Made For Further Notice 


ADLER, FRANCIS HEED. Physiology of the Eye. 3rd ed. St. Louis, Mosby, 1959. 
790 p. $16. 

ANDERSON, J. RINGLAND. Ocular Vertical Deviations and the Treatment of 
Nystagmus. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1959. xvi, 189 p. $8.50. 

BLAND, JOHN H. Arthritis: Medical Treatment and Home Care. New York, 
Macmillan, 1960. xix, 208 p. $4.95. 

BuRNET, StR MacFartane. The Clonal Selection Theory of Acquired Im- 
munity. Nashville, Vanderbilt University Press, 1959. $5. (The 1958 
Abraham Flexner Lectures.) 

Cross, Louise Montcomery. The Preparation of Medical Literature. Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott, 1959. xx, 451 p. $10. 

FerM, VERGILIUS. A Brief Dictionary of American Superstitions. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1959. x, 259 p. $6. 

HARRIMAN, Puatie L. Dictionary of Psychology. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1947. 364 p. no price. 

HARTMANN, EDWARD AND GILLES, EVELYN. Roentgenologic Diagnosis in 
Ophthalmology. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1959. x, 375 p. $15. 

The Heinz Handbook of Nutrition, a Comprehensive Treatise on Nutrition in 
Health and Disease. New York, Blakiston, 1959. viii, 439 p. $5.75. 
Jounson, Harry J. The Life Extension Foundation Guide to Better Health. 

Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1959. xxv, 220 p. $4.95. 

KinG, ArtHur. The Cigarette Habit: A Scientific Cure. New York, Doubleday, 
1959. 96 p. $2. 

KoENIG, ELIZABETH, comp. Maternal Disorders, Related to Fetal Stress, Peri- 
natal Death and Congenital Defects. Selected references 1952-1958. 33 p. 
U. S. Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare, Public Health Service, 
National Institutes of Health. 15¢. (Public Health Bibliography Series 
No. 25. Public Health Service Publication No. 669.) 

Laporit, H. Stress and Cellular Function. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1959. 
xi, 255 p. $7.50. 

LEIGHTON, ALEXANDER H. My Name Is Legion; Foundations for a Theory of 
Man in Relation to Culture. Volume I: The Stirling County study of psy- 
chiatric disorder and sociocultural environment. New York, Basic Books, 
1959. xii, 452 p. $7.50. 

LIEBMAN, SAMUEL, ed. Emotional Forces in the Family. Philadelphia, Lippin- 
cott, 1959. viii. 157 p. $5. 
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Love, ALBERT G., Brig. Gen.; HAMILTON, E. L., Col., AnD HELLMAN, Iba L. 
Tabulating Equipment and Army Medical Statistics. Washington, Office 
of the Surgeon General, 1958. x, 202 p. 

McCLucGaGE, RoBert W. History of the American Dental Association 1859- 
1959: A Century of Health Service. Chicago, American Dental Association, 
1959. 520 p. $8. 

MELLors, RoBertT C., ed. Analytical Cytology, Methods for Studying Cellular 
Form and Function. 2nd ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1959. ix, 534 p. 
$17.50. 

OPLER, Marvin K., ed. Culture and Mental Health, Cross-Cultural Studies. 
New York, Macmillan, 1959. xxi, 553 p. $8.75. 

RoGERS, SAMUEL M. AND EDELMAN, SIDNEY. A Digest of State Air Pollution 
Laws. Washington, D. C., U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1959. v, 117 p. (Public Health Service Publication No. 711). 

SANAZARO, P. J., ed. Current Medical References. Los Altos, Cal., Lange, 1959. 
535 p. $3.50. 

SAUER, GORDON C. Manual of Skin Diseases. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1959. 
xvii, 269 p. $9.75. 

SHINNERS, REVEREND JOHN JOSEPH. The Morality of Medical Experimentation 
in Living Human Subjects in the Light of Recent Papal Announcements. 
Washington, D. C., Catholic University of America, 1958. 109 p. paper, 
$1.25. 

SoKoLorF, Boris. Doctor Strand. New York, Vantage, 1960. 205 p. $3.50. 

Voisin, ANDRE. Soil, Grass and Cancer. Health of animals and men is linked to 
the mineral balance of the soil. Translated from the French by C. T. M. 
Herriot and Dr. Henry Kennedy. xvii, 302 p. illus. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1959. $16. 

Abstracts of Soviet Medicine. Cancer Research 1953-1956. Amsterdam-New 
York, Excerpta Medica Foundation, 1959. vii, 709 p. $15. 

Cancer Current Literature Index. vol. 1, no. 1, 1959. Published by the Excerpta 
Medica Foundation, Amsterdam-New York, for the American Cancer 
Society, Inc., New York. 





Obituary 


Mrs. Mary E. Irtsu, 1864-1959 


Mrs. Mary E. Irish, the oldest living member of the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation, age 94, died on Monday afternoon, October 26. A long time member 
of MLA she served with great distinction on many of its committees, and fre- 
quently participated in its program meetings. As a tribute to her many 
contributions, the Executive Board of the Association at the annual meeting 
held June 16-19, 1953 at Salt Lake City approved her election as a Life Hon- 
orary Member. 

Mary Irish joined the staff of the Barlow Medical Library on North Broad- 
way in Los Angeles in 1920, becoming Librarian-in-charge late the following 
year. Subsequently, when the collections and services were transferred in 1934 
to the Los Angeles County Medical Association, she was appointed by the 
Trustees as its Chief Librarian. On her retirement at age 76 in 1942 Mary 
Irish had served in these two libraries for 21 years, over 19 of them in the 
capacity of Chief Administrator. 

She moved to the third floor apartment of the Park Wilshire Hotel in 1933. 
Here she lived until her death. From her windows she was able to see the day- 
by-day progress as the new library building took shape. The new quarters 
opened in October 1934 and from then until her retirement she continued a 
sound program of collecting the essential literature in the clinical sciences. 

It would be interesting to speculate on who represented the stronger in- 
fluence in the design and plan of the library building—the Librarian or the 
Architect. In virtually every respect it is a most functionally accommodating 
and comfortable library. The reading rooms are spacious and provision was 
made for a growing collection. While the architect undoubtedly prepared the 
plans for the space details, from all the evidence one may be quite sure that 
Mrs. Irish knew exactly what she wanted and got it. 

Mary Irish nee Duffield came to California in 1920. She was born in Keosau- 
qua, Iowa, December 20, 1864, and subsequently attended Drake University. 
She married Walter E. Irish of Des Moines, Iowa, who later became a Munic- 
ipal Judge. During this period she took time to serve actively in official 
capacities with many women’s clubs, including the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and the Sisterhood of PEO, a Midwest sorority whose members 
assisted deserving girls in the furtherance of their education. Of this latter 
organization she served as both local president of the Des Moines Chapter in 
1896, and State of Iowa chairman in 1902. 

After her husband’s death in 1916, and with the onset of World War I, she 
devoted much of her effort to the welfare of the service men. Mrs. Irish was 
appointed official Hostess of the War Recreation Board of the City of Des 
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Moines which was responsible for the recreational service to nearby Camp 
Dodge. For her extraordinary performance she was honored with a commission 
of Major conferred by the Secretary of War on November 1, 1919. 

There are those among her associates who remember her as a person with 
an unusual sense of dedication in the service of others. Underneath a reserved 
exterior, there was a keen sense of humor, with a kindness and consideration 
of others, frequently lost in anonymity. She administered “her” library with 
firm and fixed policies, and if in a latter day her methods might be called 
“old school,” some of the disciplines bore fruit. For she has left behind a rich 
heritage—a library building which is an enjoyable place in which to study 
and work, and a sound basic collection of materials in all the related fields of 
medicine. 

Joun M. Connor, Librarian 
Los Angeles County Medical 
Association 


Correction 


The date and place of the death of Dr. W. W. Francis should be 
changed to August 10, 1959, at Ormstown in the Province of Quebec. 
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vitch-Morrill, M.D., 4 Volumes with separate Index. $140.00 (installment 
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Volume 4, final volume in this beautiful full-color atlas, has now been completed. Through 320 lary 
full-color plates, with matching pages of legends, this unusual atlas shows in life-like detail virtual 
every skin disorder likely to be encountered. The pictures are of actual patients seen at the worl 
famous University Clinie of Dermatology de l’Hopital, Saint-Louis, Paris 
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International Co-operation in Medical 


Librarianship 


A Review of the Scholarship Program of the Medical 
Library Association, 1948-1960 


By SARAH G. MAvER* 


Library of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 


"Tee interest of the Medical Library Association in the medical profession 
abroad, especially in medical libraries and librarianship, has been evident in a 
number of ways over the years, but it took definite shape in 1947 with the 
appointment of a Committee on International Co-operation. This Committee 
undertook to explore ways in which the Association could be of greatest help 
to the profession in the foreign field. The result of the Committee’s investiga- 
tion pointed up the need for assistance in building up the medical collections 
of the countries affected by the war or general postwar developments and the 
need for training medical librarians in those countries. It is with the latter that 
we concern ourselves here. 

Before drafting a training program, Janet Doe, the first Chairman of the 
Committee, and Eileen Cunningham, Chairman,f 1949-55, carried on ex- 
tensive correspondence and consultations with individuals and organizations, 
such as ALA, the Department of State, UNESCO, and WHO, that were con- 
cerned with similar projects in other fields. It was due to the untiring efforts 
of Miss Doe and Mrs. Cunningham that the policies and details of the scholar- 
ship program, from the objectives to be served to the requirements and terms 
of the awards, were decided upon and the program was actually started. 

The main objective, as indicated before, was to assist in the development 
of medical libraries and in the training of medical librarians in areas where 
the need was acute and where such assistance was desired and would be applied. 
The first need for the training program was financial aid for fellowships. These 
fellowships in medical librarianship would be granted to persons who could 
qualify under a set of criteria drawn up by the Committee. Preference would 
be given to applicants already working in the field, who would undertake to 
apply their new knowledge and experience to the needs of their own country, 

* A member of the Committee on International Co-operation since 1949. 

} Other chairmen: Robert T. Lentz, 1956-57, Anna F. Burke, 1957-59, and Louise Darling, 
1959-1961. 
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and, to do this effectively, the grantee upon completion of his fellowship was 
to be guaranteed employment for at least two years, either in the institution 
from which he applied or in a related one. Applicants from medical libraries 
which were in the process of organization or reorganization would be given 


first choice, with special emphasis on librarians from medical school libraries 
where potential future librarians could be trained. 
Two types of fellowships were provided for: 


1. Study and Training Fellowship. 


The recipient would be offered courses in medical librarianship and library 
techniques in an accredited library school, leading to a B.S. degree in library 
science. The usual duration of this fellowship would be one year during which 
an opportunity would be provided, also, to visit and observe in several types 
of medical libraries and on occasion to work on library problems in some of 
them. This fellowship would include travel in the United States during periods 
free from library school and, whenever practicable, attendance at the annual 
meeting of the Medical Library Association. 


2. Traveling Fellowship 


This was to be granted to persons who by virtue of their previous training 
and experience did not require the course in library techniques. A six-month 
period of travel in the United States for observation in several types of medical 
libraries was provided for, with an opportunity to take a short course of particu- 
lar value to them should they desire to do so. Attendance at the annual meeting 
of the Association would also be provided for if it was possible to fit it into 
the schedule. 

The scholarship program was made elastic deliberately so that the indi- 
vidual needs of each fellow could be served. A working knowledge of the 
English language was an absolute requirement for either fellowship. 

The terms of both awards would provide for a monthly living stipend during 
the course of the fellowship. In addition, funds would be made available to 
cover tuition, books, and travel within the United States. Transportation to 
this country and return was to be provided by the fellow either from his own 
funds or through a grant from his government or some other source. 

The program outlined here was presented to the Rockefeller Foundation and 
was approved by it for a grant of $7,500 for one year. This enabled the Associa- 
tion to award three fellowships for the year 1948-49. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has continued its generous support and as this is being written the balance 
of the $87,500 received by the Medical Library Association for its scholarship 
program since 1948 is about to be committed. It is therefore a good time to 
review the Committee’s activities from the beginning and to see how the 
original aims of the program have been served and what has been accomplished. 
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The objectives have remained as originally drafted and have proved them- 
selves, if we are to judge from the comments of the fellows who have had an 
opportunity to apply the knowledge and experience they gained here. The 
terms of award have had to be varied somewhat; the living stipend originally 
decided on has had to be raised as the cost of living increased, and in one or 
two instances the Committee found it necessary to assist with transportation 
to the United States and return. 

As for the Committee’s activities during this period, the following statistics 
should be of interest: From the numerous applications received and examined 
during the period under review, 29 fellows were selected. Of these, 17 (10 
women and 7 men) were awarded Study grants, and 12 (9 women and 3 men) 
were awarded Travel grants. Eighteen countries were represented in the fellow- 
ships granted: Argentina (2), Austria (2), Brazil (2), Chile (4), Colombia (1), 
Cuba (1), El Salvador (1), Finland (1), India (5), Ireland (1), Israel (1), Japan 
(1), Korea (2), Netherlands (1), New Zealand (1), Philippine Islands (1), 
Union of South Africa (1), and Uruguay (1). 

Answers to a questionnaire sent out to the 1948-54 group of fellows and 
subsequent communications from some who came later indicate that all but 
two* fulfilled their two-year minimum requirement of postfellowship work, 
and that most of them were continuing in the medical library field beyond that 
period. The training and experience received in the course of their fellowship 
has given all of them added confidence and inspiration in their work, and 
resulted, in many instances, in promotions to positions of greater responsibility. 
Some were able to put into practice, without much delay, the ideas they 
gathered here; others, because of local conditions, have had to proceed more 
slowly. On the whole the reports were most encouranging, and in many instances 
went beyond the Committee’s expectations. 

Sample activities the fellows have engaged in on their return home are: 
Talks before medical library groups on medical librarianship in the United 
States; teaching; building up their collections, or consolidating those scattered 
in different medical departments in their institutions; preparing exhibits of 
library materials; revising the cataloging and classification in their libraries; 
introducing the use of microfilms; and other necessary library activities for 
which they were unprepared before their fellowship here. 

In the spirit of co-operation, the Committee on numerous occasions assisted 
other agencies, both government and private, in drafting their programs of 
training medical librarians from abroad. The International Co-operation Ad- 
ministration, the Public Health Service, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation which 
sponsored one candidate jointly with the Medical Library Association, the 
Institute of International Education, are some of these. 

*One joined the reference staff of the United Nations Library where she applied the 
knowledge and experience she gained during her fellowship; the other became ill at the end 
of his training and has not resumed library work. 
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This account would not be complete without grateful acknowledgement of 
the assistance the Committee has received from the members of the Association 
in implementing the scholarship program. Medical librarians around the coun- 
try were asked to volunteer to receive the fellows who were sent to their areas 
and to help in any way they could. The response was most generous. In larger 
centers local hospitality committees were set up to take the responsibility for 
reserving accomodations, scheduling visits to libraries, and related tasks. 
Hospitality in these centers, as well as in areas where individual librarians 
undertook to care for the fellows, went far beyond the original requirements. 
These librarians together with those who participated in the training of the 
fellows deserve much of the credit for the success of the program to date. 
That both the formal training and informal contacts with American librarians 
have been beneficial is attested by the enthusiastic reports from the fellows 
who have returned to their home base. 

The increasing number of applications for our fellowships have brought 
into focus two problems: One, to what extent should we expect to count on 
volunteer help for implementing the scholarship program, and two, how to 
provide a continuing flow of financial assistance. For the time being we think 
we may continue to count on the members of the Medical Library Association 
to provide the assistance they have so graciously rendered in the past. The 
second problem is much more difficult to solve. What to do with the applica- 
tions which keep coming? These cannot be processed, or even sifted, until we 
know whether or not financial aid will be forthcoming for those eligible for 
selection. This second problem is under serious consideration as this is being 
written. We hope that it will have been solved by the time this is published. 


ADDENDUM 


The Medical Library Association has been granted $24,000 by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for the period June 1, 1960 to May 31, 1963 in continuing 
support of the Associations foreign fellowships in medical librarianship. 
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Introduction 
By CHARLES F. Moon, M.D. 


Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Emeritus 
University of Nebraska College of Medicine 


| HE collecting of fine books has long been a source of pleasure and satis- 


faction to me. In my boyhood days, because tales of frontier military life held 
a fascination for me, it seemed only natural that my first library should contain 
a collection of the books written by Captain Charles King. The desire to sur- 
round myself with the classics of obstetrics and gynecology followed as a 
logical step in my study of medicine and my specialization in the field of obstet- 
rics and gynecology. 

When the University of Nebraska College of Medicine Library was estab- 
lished as a working department of the College, the objectives of the founders 
included the desire to encourage the historical point of view on the part of 
students of medicine. Fortunately for the achievement of this goal, the early 
faculty of the College included outstanding bibliophiles such as Dr. Le Roy 
Crummer, and recognized historians of their respective specialties, one of 
whom was Dr. Alfred J. Brown. The College administration encouraged the 
acquisition of historical material and commissioned such experts as J. Christian 
Bay to locate and purchase titles to build a collection which would support 
the historical approach to medicine. 

This, then, was the atmosphere that existed when I entered medical school. 
My collection came into existence when Dr. Crummer gave me a vellum bound 


* Preparation of the manuscript was supported by a grant from the University of Nebraska 
Research Council. 
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Pineau which he had purchased in Rome. Dr. Crummer had been making 
annual trips to the Continent searching for books to add to his own personal 
collection and buying items for the University of Nebraska College of Medicine 
Library, and it was on one of these occasions that he discovered the Pineau. 
This gift gave impetus to my desire to collect books on the history of medicine. 
The Pineau is the same edition as that listed as no. 425 in the Crummer 
catalogue (1) and contains the Crummer bookplate. As my collection developed, 
I concentrated on material in the English language and later decided to limit it 
to books published prior to 1850, following Spencer (2) as a guide to purchases. 

In my studies, I discovered that the concepts developed by the early prac- 
titioners were in many instances scientifically sound, but that arrogance pre- 
vented members of the profession from recognizing their truth. By assembling 
and reading a collection of this kind, one may, in a measure, pay honor to the 
pioneering of many men who did not receive just tribute from their contem- 
poraries. The Giffard, in which the folding plate opposite the first page shows 
“Mr. Giffard’s extractors,” has great appeal for me. The method for delivering 
the after-coming head in breech presentations which has been credited to 
Smellie should, in truth, be called Giffard’s manoeuvre, as Spencer has suggested. 

The Rosengarten also has the Crummer bookplate but is not listed in the 
1925 Crummer catalogue. It is a fine, wide-margined copy, bound in oak boards 
with a pigskin back. Particularly interesting and well done is the water color 
hand-tinting of the wood cuts. It is Hellman’s (3) item no. 3, and the edition 
which Klein (4) used for the facsimile published by Kuhn in 1910. 

Harvey Cushing has said that books were “‘bibliotrophic” and Mrs. Moon 
and I have found that to be as true as the familiar comment that book collecting 
is a contagious disease. Our interest in many subjects, from western history to 
the art books and first editions that Mrs. Moon collects, resulted in an accumu- 
lation that threatened to crowd us from our home and which was symptomatic 
that we had both contracted the disease. The idea that the medical collection 
would be a suitable gift to the library of my medical school appealed to us and 
we, therefore, presented it to the University of Nebraska College of Medicine 
Library. It is hoped that we will be able to add suitable titles from time to 
time as they become available. Collecting these books has helped me to develop 
the historical point of view and given me a great deal of satisfaction, enjoy- 
ment and stimulation. With the books already in the college library, the col- 
lection will be of benefit to the school and available for the use of anyone who 
might be interested in the subject. Mrs. Moon and I hope that some research 
in this field will come of it. Any investigator must know the history as well as 
the current progress of his subject in order to develop his ideas. If he will 
stand on the shoulders of those who have gone before him, his contribution 
will be the greater for he builds with an awareness of the mistakes and the suc- 
cesses of the past. 
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It has been a pleasure to assemble and to read these landmarks, and it is a 


delight to contemplate the examples of early printing, illustration and binding. 
It is our sincere desire that others will find happiness and profit in using the 
collection. Mrs. Moon and I wish to commend Betty Farris for the fine bibli- 
ographic work she has done in compiling the catalogue. 


THE CATALOGUE 


AEPLI, JOHANN MELcuoir, 1744-1813. 

Die sichere Zuriicklassung der Nachgeburt in bestimmten Fallen mit Griinden und Erfah- 
rungen bewiesen, und denen Hebammen auf dem Lande gewiedmet, von Johann Melchoir 
Aepli. Ziirich, Orell, Gessner, Fiiesslin und Compagnie, 1776. 

8 p.L., 17-134, [2] p. 18 cm. 

Bound with Schiitte, Johann Henricus. Wohlunterwiesene Hebamme. Franckfurt am Mayn, 
1773. 

*UNCM 


ALBERTUS MaGnus, 1193-1280. 

Les admirables secrets d’Albert le Grand. Contenant plusieurs traitez sur la conception des 
femmes, des vertus des herbes, des pierres précieuses & des animaux. Augmentez d’un abregé 
curieux de la phisionomie, & d’un préservatif contre la peste, les fiévres malignes, les poisons, 
& linfection de lair. Tirez et traduits sur des anciens manuscrits de l’auteur, qui n’avoient 
pas encore parus, ce qu’on verra plus amplement dans la table, & de ce qui aura été ajoaté 
dans cette derniere edition. Divisez en quatre livres. Cologne, Chez le Dispensateur des 
Secrets, 1712. 

11 p.l., plate, 306, [6] p. illus. 13 cm. 


Added title page. 


ALBERTUS MAGNus, 1193-1280. 
Alberti magni de secretis mulierum. [Venice, Adam de Rottweil] 1478. 
[112] p. 18% cm. 


Page [1]: AD lucidiorem notitiam sequentium habenda3 videlicet de secretis mulierd alig 
pambula sunt pnotada. .. Page [112]: Explicit liber Alberti magni de secretis mulierum. 1478. 
vicesimaquarta die mensis Tunii. 


UNCM 


ARISTOTLE [pseud.| 

The works of Aristotle, the famous philosopher. Containing his complete masterpiece, and 
family physician; his experienced midwife, his book of problems, and his remarks on physiog- 
nomy. Complete edition, with engravings. London, Mathieson & Co., Ltd. [n.d.] 

1 p.t., [7]-516 p., 8 col. plates. 12 cm. 


ARMSTRONG, JOHN, 1783-1829. 

Facts, observations, and practical illustrations, relative to puerperal fever, scarlet fever, 
pulmonary consumption, and measles. A general view of the pathology and treatment of 
chronic diseases: with illustrations of the utility of sulphureous waters, and observations on 
the efficacy of the balsam of copaiva in inflammations of the mucous membranes. By John 


*UNCM indicates a title owned by the University of Nebraska College of Medicine 
Library prior to the Moon gift. If a donor is not named, the item was a library purchase. 
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Armstrong. First American from the second London edition. Hartford, O. D. Cooke & Sons, 
1823. 
2 p.l., [v]-vi p., 11., 120 p., 11., [iii]-iv, [2] p., 11., 216 p., 11., [3)-11 p., 1 1., [15]-80 p. 22 cm. 


Contents.—Facts and observations relative to the fever commonly called puerperal.— 
Practical illustrations of the scarlet fever, pulmonary consumption, and measles; with observa- 
tions on the efficacy of sulphureous waters in chronic complaints.—Balsam of copaiva.— 
Chronic diseases and sulphureous waters. 


ARNOLD, GEORGIUS CHRISTIANUS, 1747-1827. 

Gedanken von der Zulissigkeit der Meinung: die Mutter wirke in die Bildung ihrer Frucht 
durch die Einbildung. Nebst einigen dahin gehérigen Beobachtungen. Leipzig, C. G. Hilschern, 
1775. 

2 v. in 1 (v. 1: 2 p.L, [5]-111, [1] p.; v. 2: 2 p.L, p. [117]-208) 18 cm. 


At head of title: D. George Christian Arnold. 

Bound with Schiitte, Johann Henricus. Wohlunterwiesene Hebamme. Franckfurt am 
Mayn, 1773. 

UNCM 


ASHWELL, SAMUEL, 1798-1857. 

A practical treatise on the diseases peculiar to women, illustrated by cases, derived from 
hospital and private practice. By Samuel Ashwell. London, S. Highley, 1844. 

3 p.l., [vii}-xvi, 737 p. tables. 22 cm. 


AsTRUC, JEAN, 1684-1766. 
A treatise on all the diseases incident to women. Containing an account of their causes, 
differences, symptoms, diagnostics, prognostics, and cure. By John Astruc. Translated from 


a manuscript copy of the author’s lectures read at Paris, 1740. London, M. Cooper, 1743. 
1 p.l., iii-vi, [2], 480 p. 2014 cm. 


Barb, SAMUEL, 1742-1821. 

A compendium of the theory and practice of midwifery, containing practical instructions 
for the management of women during pregnancy, in labour, and in child-bed; calculated to 
correct the errors, and to improve the practice, of midwives; as well as to serve as an intro- 
duction to the study of this art, for students and young practitioners. Second edition enlarged. 
By Samuel Bard. New-York, Collins and Co., 1812. 

1 p.1., [3]}-255 p. illus. 1844 cm. 


Barb, SAMUEL, 1742-1821. 

A compendium of the theory and practice of midwifery, containing practical instructions 
for the management of women, during pregnancy, in labour, and in child-bed. Illustrated by 
many cases, and particularly adapted to the use of students. Fourth edition—enlarged. By 
Samuel Bard. New-York, Collins and Co., 1817. 

1 p.l., [iii]-viii p., 1 1., 366 p. illus. 2214 cm. 


UNCM 


BaAUDELOCQUE, AUGUSTE C£sar, 1795-1851. 

Treatise on puerperal peritonitis, by A. C. Baudelocque, to which was awarded the prize 
by the Royal Society of Medicine of Bordeaux. Translated from the French by G. S. Bedford. 
New-York, Printed by Elliott & Palmer for Collins and Hannay, Collins and Co., S. Wood 
and Sons, N. and J. White, H. C. Sleight, and M. Bancroft, 1831. 

2 p.1., [5}-480 p. 2214 cm. 
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BAUDELOCQUE, JEAN Louts, 1745-1810. 

An abridgment of Mr. Heath’s translation of Baudelocque’s Midwifery; with notes by 
William P. Dewees. Philadelphia, Printed by Bartram and Reynolds, for T. Dobson, 1807. 

1 p.1., [iii|-xiv, 658 p., 7 plates. 22 cm. 


BAUDELOCQUE, JEAN Louts, 1745-1810. 

An abridgment of Mr. Heath’s translation of Baudelocque’s Midwifery. With notes, by 
William P. Dewees. Philadelphia, Published by T. Dobson, Fry, and Kammerer, Printers, 
1811. 

1 p.l., [iii]-xvi, 588 p., 7 plates (part fold.) 22 cm. 


BAUDELOCQUE, JEAN Louts, 1745-1810. 

An abridgment of Mr. Heath’s translation of Baudelocque’s Midwifery. With notes, by 
William P. Dewees. Third edition, with additions. Illustrated by engravings. Philadelphia, 
T. Desilver, 1823. 

1 p.l., [iii]-xvi, 590 p., 7 plates (part fold.) 2214 cm. 


UNCM Gift of A. D. Wilkinson. 


BAUDELOCQUE, JEAN Louis, 1745-1810. 

A system of midwifery: translated from the French of Baudelocque, by John Heath. In 
three volumes. London, Printed for the author by J. Parkinson and J. Murray, 1790. 

3 v. (v. 1: 12 p.L, xlvii, 453, [1] p., 7 fold. plates; v. 2: 8 p.1., 473, [1] p.; v. 3: 6p.L, 504 p., 
10 fold. plates) 2214 cm. 


BEACH, WOOSTER, 1794-1868. 
An improved system of midwifery, adapted to the reformed practice of medicine; illustrated 
by numerous plates. To which is annexed, a compendium of the treatment of female and 


infantile diseases, with remarks on physiological and moral elevation. By W. Beach. New 
York, Baker and Scribner, 1850. 
2 p.L., [5]-272 p., 50 plates (part col.) illus. 2714 cm. 


BEDFORD, GUNNING S., 1806-1870. 

Eulogy on the late James M. Pendleton, M.D. delivered by appointment of the New-York 
City and County Medical Society, in the Hall of Columbia College, February 9th, 1832. 
By Gunning S. Bedford. New-York, J. Watt, Printer, 1832. 

2 p.l., [5]-16 p. 21144 cm. 


BEDFORD, GUNNING S., 1806-1870. 

An introductory lecture, delivered by Gunning S. Bedford. Session MDCCCXLV-XLVI. 
New York, Printed for the Medical Class of the University, at the Herald Job Office, 1845-6. 

2 p. 1., [5}-16 p. 2114 cm. 


At head of title: New York University, Department of Medicine. 


BIENVILLE, J. D. T. DE. 

La nymphomanie, ou traité de la furéur utérine. Dans lequel on explique avec autant de 
clarté que de méthode, les commencemens & les progrés de cette cruelle maladie dont on dé- 
veloppe les différentes causes. Ensuite on propose les moyens de conduite dans les divers 
périodes, & les spécifiques les plus éprouvés pour la curation. Par M. D. T. de Bienville. Lau- 
sanne, Grasset et Comp., 1788. 

2 p. 1., [5]-190 p. 17 cm. 


UNCM 
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BLUNDELL, JAMES, 1790-1878. 

Lectures on the principles and practice of midwifery, by James Blundell. Edited by Charles 
Severn. London, J. Masters, 1839. 

1 p.1., [iii]—xiv, 568 p. 17 cm. 


BLUNDELL, JAMES, 1790-1878. 

Lectures on the principles and practice of midwifery. By James Blundell. Edited by Charles 
Severn. Philadelphia, E. Barrington & G. D. Haswell; New York, J. & H. G. Langley; Charles- 
ton, S. C., W. H. Berrett; Richmond, Smith, Drinker, and Morris; Louisville, J. Maxwell, Jr., 
1842. 

1 p.l., [3]-442 p. 23 cm. 


UNCM Gift of A. D. Wilkinson. 


BLUNDELL, JAMES, 1790-1878. 

The principles and practice of obstetricy, as at present taught by James Blundell. In five 
parts: I. The anatomy of the female system. II. The physiology of the female system. III. The 
signs and diseases of pregnancy. IV. The art of delivery. V. The after-management of the 
puerperal state, the diseases of puerperal women, and strictures on the diseases of infants. 
To which are added, notes and illustrations. By Thomas Castle. London, E. Cox, 1834. 

2 p. L., [v)—xviii p., 1 1., 838, [5] p. illus. 2244 cm. 


Boivin, MARIE ANNE VICTOIRE GILLAIN, 1773-1841. 

Practical treatise of the diseases of the uterus and of its annexes, founded upon a great num- 
ber of clinical observations. Atlas of 41 plates, representing the principal morbid alterations 
of the female genital organs; by Mme. Boivin and by A. Dugés. London, Dulau and Co.; Edin- 
burgh, C. Smith, 1834. 

1 p.l., 41 plates. 26 x 34 cm. 


Plates accompanied by 41 leaves of descriptive letterpress. 
Bonaccivo_l, Luic1, d. 1540. 
Enneas muliebris. 1650. 


Added title page: Lud. Bonaciolus, Ferrariensis, De foetus formatione, ad Lucretiam 


Ferraria ducissam. 


in 

PINEAU, SEVERIN, 1550-1619. 

I. Sever. Pinaei Carnut. De integritatis et corruptionis virginum notis: graviditate item & 
partu naturali mulierum, opuscula . . . 1650. 


BuRKE, THOMAS TRAVERS. 

The accoucher’s vademecum; or, guide to the practice of midwifery, according to the views 
and opinions of Drs. Denman, Burns, Evory, Kennedy, Collins, Johnson, Rigby, Copland 
and Neagle. Forming a practical manual of obstetric science. Compiled by Thomas Travers 
Burke. London, Simpkin, Marshall and Co.; Dublin, W. B. Kelly, 1848. 

3 p.L., [xiJ-], 450 p. 1714 cm. 


“Cheap re-issue.” 


Burns, JoHN, 1774-1850. 
Burns’s obstetrical works. The anatomy of the gravid uterus: with practical inferences rela- 
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tive to pregnancy and labour. Observations on abortion; containing an account of the manner 
in which it takes place; the causes which produce it; and the method of preventing or treating 
it. Practical observations on the uterine hemorrhage; with remarks on the management of 
the placenta. By John Burns. 3 volumes in 1. New-York, Collins and Perkins, 1809. 

1 p.I., [iii]-viii, 2 1., (5]-256 p., 2 plates (part fold.) 2114 cm. 


Each volume has individual title page: Observations on abortion: containing an account of 
the manner in which it takes place, the causes which produce it, and the method of preventing 
or treating it. By John Burns. From the second London edition, improved by the author. New- 
York, Collins and Perkins, 1809.—Practical observations on the uterine hemorrhage; with 
remarks on the management of the placenta. By John Burns. New-York, Collins and Perkins, 
1809.—The anatomy of the gravid uterus. With practical inferences relative to pregnancy and 
labour. With two engravings. By John Burns. New-York, Collins and Perkins, 1809. 

UNCM Gift of G. C. Denise. 


Burns, JOHN, 1774-1850. 

Observations on abortion: containing an account of the manner in which it takes place, the 
causes which produce it, and the method of preventing or treating it. By John Burns. Second 
American edition. Springfield, Printed for I. Thomas, Jun., T. Dickman, Printer, 1809. 

3 p.1., [7]-138 p. 16 cm. 


BuRNS, JOHN, 1774-1850. 

The principles of midwifery; including the diseases of women and children. By John Burns. 
With notes, by N. Chapman. Philadelphia, Published by Hopkins and Earle, Fry and 
Kammerer, Printers, 1810. 

2 p.l., [iiiJ-xxiv, 524 p. 2114 cm. 


UNCM 


Burns, JOHN, 1774-1850. 

Burns’s Principles of midwifery; including the diseases of women and children: revised, cor- 
rected and enlarged by the author. With notes, by W. W. Buchanan. New-York, Printed by 
I. Riley, for W. W. Buchanan, 1810. 

2 p.l., [v]-xviii, 484 p. 2114 cm. 


Burns, Joun, 1774-1850. 

The principles of midwifery; including the diseases of women and children. By John Burns. 
The third American, from the second London edition, much enlarged. With improvements 
and notes, by Thomas C. James. Philadelphia, Published by A. Finley, R. Fisher, M. Thomas, 
M. Carey, Kimber and Conrad, E. Parker, Johnson and Warner, B. and T. Kite, J. Rakestraw, 
Printer, 1813. 

2 v. 2214 cm. 


Volume 2 only: 1 p.l., [iii]-viii, 345 p. 
UNCM 


Burns, Joun, 1774-1850. 

The principles of midwifery; including the diseases of women and children. By John Burns. 
Fourth American, from the third London edition, greatly enlarged. With improvements and 
notes, by Thomas C. James. Philadelphia, B. Warner, E. Parker, M. Carey & Son, B. & T. 
Kite, S. W. Conrad, and A. Finley, 1820-21. 

2 v. tables (part fold.) 22 cm. 


Volume 2 only: 1 p.1., [iii]-ix, 406 p. 
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Burns, Joun, 1774-1850. 

The principles of midwifery; including the diseases of women and children. By John Burns 
From the eighth London edition, revised and greatly enlarged; with improvements and notes, 
by T. C. James. New-York, C. S. Francis; Boston, J. H. Francis, 1839, 

1 p.l., [3]-575, [755]-806, iv p., fold. table, 12 plates. 24 em. 


At head of title: James’s Burns, improved, 
UNCM Gift of A. D. Wilkinson, 


Buscu, Dietrich WILHELM HEINRICH, 1788-1858. 

Atlas geburtshiilflicher Abbildungen, mit Bezugnahme auf das Lehrbuch der Geburtskunde, 
herausgegeben von Dr. Dietr. Wilh. Heinr. Busch. Berlin, A. Hirschwald, 1841. 

1 p.1., [iii}-xiii, 147, [1] p., 49 plates. 2444 cm. 


UNCM 


CAMPBELL, WILLIAM, 1788-1848. 

Introduction to the study and practice of midwifery, and the diseases of women and chil 
dren. By William Campbell. Edinburgh, A. and C. Black; London, Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green & Longman, 1833. 

2 p.l., [v]-xii, 714 p., 11, 3 plates (part col.) 2243 em. 

Autographed by the author. 


UNCM 


Camper, Perrus, 1722-1789, 

Betrachtungen iiber einige Gegenstiinde aus der Geburtshilfe tiber die Erziehung det 
Kinder und Ursachen der verschiedenen Briiche bey neugebornen Kindern, von Petrus 
Camper, aus dem Holliindischen, Mit Kupfern, Leipzig, C. F. Schneider, 1776 

2 v. (t. 1: 1 p.L, [iii]-xix, [1] p., 3 fold. plates, 116 p.; t. 2:3 p.L, [7]-80 p.) 18 cm. 


Bound with Schiitte, Johann Henricus. Wohlunterwiesene Hebamme. Franckfurt am Mayn, 
1773. 


UNCM 


Capuron, Josern, 1767-1850. 

Cours théorique et pratique d’accouchemens, dans lequel on expose les principes de cette 
branche de l'art, les soins que la femme exige pendant et aprés le travail, ainsi que les elémens 
de l’education physique et morale de l'enfant; par J. Capuron. Paris, l’Auteur, Croullebois, 
1811. 

2 p.l., [v]-xv, 728 p. 2044 cm. 


UNCM 
Capuron, Josepn, 1767-1850. 

La médecine légale, relative a l'art des accouchemens. Par J. Capuron. Paris, |’Auteur, 
Croullebois, 1821. 

2 p.L, ix, 524 p. 204g cm. 


UNCM 


CaAzEAUX, PIERRE, 1808-1862. 
Traite théorique et pratique de l’art des accouchements, comprenant l’histoire des maladies 


qui peuvent se manifester pendant la grossesse et le travail et l’indication des soins a donner a 
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enfant nouveau-né; par P, Cazeaux. Ouvrage autorisé par le Conseil royal de |’Instruction 
publique, et orné de douze planches gravées. Paris, Méquignon-Marvis fils, 1841. 
4p.L, vii, [1], 836 p., 12 plates. 22 cm. 


UNCM Gift of A. D. Wilkinson. 


CHAILLY-HONORE, NicoLas CuaRLes, 1805-18606. 

A practical treatise on midwifery. By M. Chailly. Ilustrated with 216 woodcuts. A work 
adopted by the Royal Council of Public Instruction. Translated from the French and edited 
by Gunning S. Bedford. New-York, Harper & Brothers, 1844. 

Ip.l.,vp., 11, 530 p. front., illus. 24 cm, 


UNCM 


CHaiLLy-Honor£, NicoLas CHARLES, 1805-1866. 

A practical treatise on midwifery. By M. Chailly. Ilustrated with 216 woodcuts. A work 
adopted by the Royal Council of Public Instruction, Translated from the French and edited 
by Gunning S. Bedford. Third edition. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1846. 

Ip.L,vp., 11, 530 p. front., illus. 2344 cm. 


CHAILLY-HONORE, NICOLAS CHARLES, 1805-1866. 

A practical treatise on midwifery. By M. Chailly. Illustrated with 216 woodcuts. A work 
adopted by the Royal Council of Public Instruction. Translated from the French and edited 
by Gunning S. Bedford, Fifth edition, New-York, Harper & Brothers, 1849. 

Ip.l,v, [1] p., 11, 530 p. front., illus. 2314 em. 


CHAMBERLEN, HUGH. 
A few queries relating to the practice of physick, with remarks upon some of them. Modestly 
proposed to the serious consideration of mankind, in order to their information how their lives 


and healths (which are so necessary, and therefore ought to be dear to them) may be better 
preserved. By H. Chamberlen, London, T. Sewle, 1694. 
1 p.l., 122, [8] p. 15 em. 


CHANNING, WALTER, 1786-18706. 

A treatise on etherization in childbirth, Ilustrated by five hundred and eighty-one cases. 
By Walter Channing. Boston, W. D. Ticknor and Company, 1848. 

2 p.L, [v|-viii, 400 p. 25 cm. 


CHURCHILL, FLEETWOOD, 1808-1878, 

The diseases of females: including those of pregnancy and childbed. By Fleetwood Churchill. 
Second American edition. With notes by Robert M. Huston. Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard, 
1843. 

2 p.L, [5]-575 p. 234 cm. 


CHuRCHILL, FLEETWOOD, 1808-1878. 

The diseases of females: including those of pregnancy and childbed. By Fleetwood Churchill. 
Fourth American edition, with illustrations. With notes by Robert M. Huston. Philadelphia, 
Lea and Blanchard, 1847. 

4p.L, [9]-601 p. illus. 2314 cm. 


UNCM 


CuuRCHILL, FLEETWOOD, 1808-1878, ed. 
Essays on the puerperal fever and other diseases peculiar to women. Selected from the 
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writings of British authors previous to the close of the eighteenth century. Edited by Fleetwood 
Churchill. London, Sydenham Society, 1849. 

3 p.L, [v}-viii, 1 1., [3]-552, 11 p. tables. 23 cm. 

Added title page: The Sydenham Society. London, 1849. 

Contents.—An historical sketch of the epidemics of puerperal fever, by the Editor.— Dr 
Denman on the puerperal fever.—Dr. Hulme on the puerperal fever.— Dr. Leake on the child 
bed fever.—Mr. Charles White on pregnant and lying-in women.—Dr. Kirkland on childbed 
fevers.—Dr. Butter on the puerperal remittent fever.—Dr. Joseph Clarke on the puerperal 
fever.—Dr. John Clarke on the management of pregnancy and labour.—Dr. Gordon on the 
epidemic puerperal fever.—Dr. Fothergill on the management proper at the cessation of the 
menses.— Dr. Macbride’s cases of tumefaction of the labium after delivery.—Dr. Clarke on 
cauliflower excrescence from the os uteri.—Dr. Clarke’s two cases of tumour of the uterus 
Dr. Denman’s account of an excrescence from the womb. 

With this is bound Sydenham Society. Report of the seventh General Meeting, 1849. Lon 
don, 1849. 

UNCM 
CHURCHILL, FLEETWOOD, 1808-1878. 

On the theory and practice of midwifery. By Fleetwood Churchill. With notes and additions, 
by Robert M. Huston. Second American edition. With one hundred and twenty-eight illustra 
tions from drawings by Bagg and others. Engraved by Gilbert. Philadelphia, Lea and 
Blanchard, 1846. 

4p.1L, [ix]-xvi, [17]-525 p. illus., tables. 24cm. 

UNCM 
CLARKE, SiR CHARLES MANSFIELD, bart., 1782-1857. 

Observations on those diseases of females which are attended by discharges. Illustrated by 


copper-plates of the diseases, &c. By Charles Mansfield Clarke. Part I. Mucous discharges 


London, Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 1814. 
2 p.L, [iii]|-viii, 304 p., 10 plates (part fold.) 2449 cm. 


CLARKE, SiR CHARLES MANSFIELD, bart., 1782-1857. 

Observations on those diseases of females which are attended by discharges. Illustrated by 
copper-plates of the diseases, &c. By Charles Mansfield Clarke. Second American edition, 
Boston, Wells and Lilly; Philadelphia, H. C. Carey and I. Lea, 1826. 

2 p.L, [v]-viii, ii, [3]-306 p., 14 plates (part fold.) 22 cm. 


Parts 1 and 2 in 1 volume. 


Co.iuns, Ropert, 1801-1868. 

A practical treatise on midwifery, containing the result of sixteen thousand six hundred and 
fifty-four births, occurring in the Dublin Lying-in Hospital, during a period of seven years, 
commencing November 1826. By Robert Collins. London, Longman, Rees, Orme, Browne, 
Green and Longman, 1835. 

6 p.l., 526 p. tables. 23 cm. 


Couns, RoBert, 1801-1868. 

A practical treatise on midwifery, containing the result of sixteen thousand six hundred and 
fifty-four births, occurring in the Dublin Lying-in Hospital, during a period of seven years, 
commencing November 1826. By Robert Collins. Philadelphia, Haswell, Barrington, and 
Haswell, 1838. 

1 p.L., [3]-264 p. tables. 23 cm. 

UNCM Gift of A. D. Wilkinson. 
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COoLLINs, ROBERT, 1801-1868. 

A practical treatise on midwifery, containing the result of sixteen thousand six hundred and 
fifty-four births, occurring in the Dublin Lying-in Hospital, during a period of seven years, com- 
mencing November, 1826. By Robert Collins. Boston, W. D. Ticknor, 1841. 

1 p.L, [iii}-viii, [9]-320 p. tables. 24 cm. 


COoLOMBAT, Marc, 1797-1851. 

A treatise on the diseases and special hygiéne of females. By Colombat de l’Isére. Trans- 
lated from the French, with additions. By Charles D. Meigs. With wood cut illustrations. 
Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard, 1845. 

1 p.l., [iii|-xvi, (17]-719 p. illus. 24 em. 


UNCM Gift of J. M. Emmert. 


Comrort, JOUN W. 

Thomsonian practice of midwifery, and treatment of complaints peculiar to women and 
children. By J. W. Comfort. Philadelphia, Published by A. Comfort, Coates, Printer, 1845. 

2 p.l., v-viii, 215 p. 22 cm. 


CONQUEST, JOUN TRICKER, 1789-1866. 

Outlines of midwifery, developing its principles and practice; intended as a text book for 
students, and a book of reference for junior practitioners. By J. T. Conquest. Fourth edition, 
carefully revised, and illustrated by copper-plate engravings. London, Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, and Green, and J. Anderson, 1827. 

2 p.L, [iii}-xvi, 240 p., 12 plates, iii p. 14'4 cm. 


UNCM 


COUNSELL, GEORGE. 
The London new art of midwifry: or, the midwife’s sure guide: wherein the most successful 


methods of practice are laid down, in the plainest, clearest, and shortest manner. Illustrated 


with copper-plates. By George Counsell. London, W. Anderson, 1758. 
1 p.L, liii]-xxvili p., 2 plates, 11., 195 p. 18 cm. 


COVENTRY, CHARLES B., 1801-1875. 

A lecture, introductory to the course on obstetrics in Geneva Medical College, session of 
1843-4. By C. B. Coventry. Published by the Medical Class. Geneva [N. Y.] Merrell, 
Printer, 1843. 

2 p.L., [5]-22 p. 234 cm. 


Curtis, ALva, 1797-1881. 

Lectures on midwifery and the forms of disease peculiar to women and children, delivered 
to the members of the Botanico-Medical College of Ohio, by A. Curtis. Second edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. Columbus, Ohio, Printed for the author, by J. Phillips, 1841. 

2 p.l., [5]-255 p., 16 plates (part fold.) 20'9 cm. 


Curtis, Atva, 1797-1881. 

Lectures on midwifery and the forms of disease peculiar to women and children, delivered 
to the members of the Botanico-Medical College of the State of Ohio, by A. Curtis. Third 
edition, corrected and enlarged. Cincinnati, Printed, for the author, by C. Nagle, 1846. 

1 p.L, [iii]-xvi, [17|-447 p., incl. 21 plates. 22'4 cm. 
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Davis, Davip DanrcL, 1777-1841. 

Elements of operative midwifery; comprising a description of certain new and improved 
powers for assisting difficult and dangerous labours; illustrated by plates: with cautionary 
strictures on the improper use of instruments. By David D. Davis. London, Hurst, Robinson 
and Co., and S. Highley, 1825. 

4p.1., 345 p., 1 1., 20 fold. plates. 28 cm. 


UNCM Gift of A. D. Wilkinson. 


Davis, Davip DaniE1L, 1777-1841. 

Syllabus of the lectures on the theory and practice of midwifery, and on the diseases of 
women and children, delivered in the University of London. By David D. Davis. London, J. 
Taylor, 1831. 

1 p.l., [iii]-iv, [5]-147 p., interleaved. 23 cm. 


UNCM 


DENMAN, Tuomas, 1733-1815. 

Aphorisms on the application and use of the forceps and vectis; on preternatural labours— 
on labours attended with hemorrhage—and with convulsions. By Thomas Denman. Second 
American edition. Leominster, Printed by S. Wilder, for I. Thomas, Jun., 1806. 

2 p.L., [5]-108 p. 16 cm. 


UNCM 


DENMAN, Tuomas, 1733-1815. 
An introduction to the practice of midwifery. By Thomas Denman. In two volumes. 


London, J. Johnson, 1794-95. 


2 v. (v. 1:1 pl, [iii}-xlv, [6], 411, [11] p.; v. 2:4 p.1., 527, [8] p.) 2114 cm. 


DENMAN, Tuomas, 1733-1815. 

An introduction to the practice of midwifery. By Thomas Denman. Brattleborough, (Vt.), 
W. Fessenden, 1807. 

1 p.1., [iti]-xxxii, 441, [14] p. 22 cm. 


DENMAN, THOMAS, 1733-1815. 

The obstetrical remembrancer; or, Denman’s Aphorisms on natural and difficult parturi- 
tion; the application and use of instruments, &c. Augmented by Michael Ryan, first American, 
from the ninth London edition; with additions by Thomas F. Cock. New York, S. S. & W. 
Wood, 1848. 

3 p.L., [vii]-xiii, [9]-258 p. illus. 14cm. 


UNCM Gift of A. D. Wilkinson. 


DEVENTER, HENDRICK VAN, 1651-1724. 

Observations importantes sur le manuel des accouchmens. Premiere partie, ot l’on trouve 
tout ce qui est nécessaire pour les operations qui les concernent, & |’on fait voir de quelle 
maniere, dans le cas d’une nécessité pressante, on peut, sans avoir recours aux instrumens, 
remettre dans une situation convenable, ou tirer par les pieds, d’une matrice oblique ou directe, 
les enfans mal situés, vivans, ou morts, sans les endommager, ni la mere. Traduite du Latin de 
M. Henry de Deventer, & augmenté de reflexions sur les points les plus interressans, par 
Jacques-Jean Bruier d’Ablaincourt. Paris, G. Cavelier, 1734. 

2 p.l., [v]—xxxix, [1], 431, [1] p., 1 1., 37 plates (part fold.) 26 cm. 
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Added title page: Observations importantes sur le manuel des accouchemens. Seconde 
partie, od l’on fait voir la necessité d’examiner les corps des femmes mortes sans accoucher, 
afin de connoitre si la sage-femme a été la cause de la mort de la mere, & de l’enfant; & ot l’on 
donne des avis importans 4 tous les maris qui s’interessent 4 la conservation de leurs femmes, 
& de leurs enfans. Traduites du Latin de M. Henry de Deventer, par Jacques-Jean Bruier 
d’Ablaincourt. Paris, G. Cavelier, 1734. 


DEWEES, WILLIAM Ports, 1767-1841. 

A compendious system of midwifery, chiefly designed to facilitate the inquiries of those who 
may be pursuing this branch of study. Illustrated by occasional cases. With many engravings. 
Fourth edition, with additions, and improvements. By William P. Dewees. Philadelphia, 
Carey & Lea, 1830. 

2 p.1., [v]}-xvi, [17]-640 p., 17 plates. 2214 cm. 


UNCM Gift of the Nebraska State Medical Association. 


DEWEES, WILLIAM Ports, 1767-1841. 

A compendious system of midwifery, chiefly designed to facilitate the inquiries of those 
who may be pursuing this branch of study. Illustrated by occasional cases. With many en- 
gravings. Fifth edition, with additions and improvements. By William P. Dewees. Philadel- 
phia, Carey and Lea, 1832. 

2 p.l., [v]-xvi, [17]-636 p., 18 plates. 2214 cm. 


DEWEES, WILLIAM Potts, 1767-1841. 

A treatise on the diseases of females. By William P. Dewees. Fourth edition, revised and 
corrected. Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 1833. 

3 p.L., [vii]-xii, [13]-591 p., 12 plates. 22 cm. 


UNCM Gift of W. T. Mercer. 


DewEEs, WILLIAM Ports, 1767-1841. 

A treatise on the diseases of females. By William P. Dewees. Seventh edition, revised and 
corrected. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1840. 

3 p.L, [vii]-xii, [13]-591 p., 13 plates (part fold.) 2344 cm. 


UNCM Gift of the Nebraska State Medical Association. 


Drionis, PreERRE, d. 1718. 

A general treatise of midwifery. Faithfully translated from the French of Monsieur Dionis. 
London, A. Bell, J. Darby, A. Bettesworth, J. Pemberton, C. Rivington, J. Hooke, 
R. Cruttenden, T. Cox, F. Clay, J. Battley, and E. Symon, 1719. 

1 p.L., iii-xv, 374 p., 3 plates. illus. 19'4 cm. 


UNCM Gift of A. D. Wilkinson. 


FALBIN. 

Von der Erzeugung der Menschen beyderley Geschlechts, oder die Kunst Jungen und 
Migdchen zu bilden, mit physicalischen und medicinischen Entdeckungen bereichert. Frank- 
furt, 1777. 

1 p.l., [3]}-16 p. 18 cm. 


Bound with Schiitte, Johann Henricus. Wohlunterwiesene Hebamme. Franckfurt am Mayn, 
1773. 


UNCM 
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FREIND, JOHN, 1675-1728. 

Emmenologia: written, in Latin, by the late learned Dr. John Freind. Translated into Eng- 
lish by Thomas Dale. London, T. Cox, 1729. 

7 p.l., 216, [6] p. 2014 cm. 

With this is bound Le Tellier. Critical reflections upon the emmenology of Dr. Freind. 
London, 1731. 

UNCM 
Gasc, JEAN CHARLEs, 1780-1848. 

Dissertation sur la maladie des femmes a la suite des couches, connue sous le nom de fiévre 
puerpérale. 

in 

STEIN, GEORG WILHELM, 1737-1803. 

L’art d’accoucher . . . 1804. 


GASSENDI, PIERRE, 1592-1655. 
De septo cordis pervio, observatio. 1650. 


in 


PINEAU, SEVERIN, 1550-1619. 
I. Sever. Pinaei Carnut. De integritatis et corruptionis virginum notis: graviditate item & 
partu naturali mulierum, opuscula . . . 1650. 


GIFFARD, WILLIAM. 

Cases in midwifry. Written by the late Mr. William Giffard. Revis’d and publish’d by 
Edward Hody. London, B. Motte, T. Wotton, and L. Gilliver, and J. Nourse, 1734. 

1 p.1., [iii]-xxxii, 520 p., 3 fold. plates. 20 cm. 


Goocu, RoBeErt, 1784-1830. 

An account of some of the most important diseases peculiar to women. By Robert Gooch. 
With illustrations. Second edition. Philadelphia, E. Barrington & G. D. Haswell, 1848. 

2 p.l., [v]-xii, [17]-322 p. illus. 2313 cm. 


UNCM 


Goocu, RoBEert, 1784-1830. 

A practical compendium of midwifery; being the course of lectures on midwifery, and on 
the diseases of women and infants, delivered at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital], by the late Robert 
Gooch. Prepared for publication by George Skinner. Second American edition. Philadelphia, 
E. L. Carey & A. Hart, 1835. 

3 p.L., [vii]-xii, [13]-335 p. 22 cm. 


UNCM Gift of A. D. Wilkinson. 


Goocu, ROBERT, 1784-1830. 

A practical compendium of midwifery; being the course of lectures on midwifery, and on 
the diseases of women and infants, delivered at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, by the late Robert 
Gooch. Prepared for publication by George Skinner. Fourth American edition. Philadelphia, 
E. Barrington and G. D. Haswell, 1849. 

1 p.l., [7]-339 p. 2214 cm. 


GRAHAM, THOMAS JOHN, 17952-1876. 
On the diseases of females; a treatise illustrating their symptoms, causes, varieties, and 
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MIDWEFRY. 
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Fic. 1. Title page of Giffard’s Cases in midwifry, 1734 


treatment. Including the diseases and management of pregnancy and lying-in. Designed as a 
companion to the author's “Modern domestic medicine.’ Containing also an appendix on the 
proper principles of the treatment of epilepsy; an account of the symptoms and treatment of 
diseases of the heart; and a medical glossary. By Thomas J. Graham. Fourth edition, revised 
and enlarged. London, Published for the author by Simpkin and Marshall, Tegg, J. Hatchard 
and Son, and J. Churchill, 1845. 

1 p.l., [v|-xii, 286, 30 p., incl. 3 plates. 22'5 cm. 
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GRANVILLE, AuGustus Bozzi, 1783-1871. 
A report of the practice of midwifery, at the Westminster General Dispensary, during 1818; 

including new classifications of labours, abortions, female complaints, and the diseases of 

children; with computations on the mortality among lying-in women, and children; and the 

probabilities of abortion taking place at different periods of pregnancy, &c. &c. With select 

cases and formulae. By Augustus Bozzi Granville. London, Burgess and Hill, 1819. 

2 p.l., [v]-xvi, 220 p. tables (part fold.) 2114 cm. 












UNCM Gift of the Nebraska State Medical Association. 





GREGORY, SAMUEL. 
Man-midwifery exposed and corrected; or the employment of men to attend women in 
childbirth, and in other delicate circumstances, shown to be a modern innovation, unnecessary, 
unnatural, and injurious to the physical welfare of the community, and pernicious in its in- 
fluence on professional and public morality; and the whole proved by numerous facts, and the 
testimony of the most eminent physicians, in Boston, New York, and other places; and the 
education and employment of midwives recommended; together with remarks on the use and 
abuse of ether, and Dr. Channing’s “Cases of inhalation of ether in labor.’”? By Samuel Gregory. 
Boston, G. Gregory; New York, Fowlers and Wells, 1848. 
2 p.1., [7]-50 p. 2514 cm. 

















HAIGHTON, JOHN, 1755-1823. 
A syllabus of the lectures on midwifery, delivered at Guy’s Hospital. By Dr. Haighton. 

London, Re-printed by E. Cox, 1811. 

2 p.1., 88 p., interleaved. 2014 cm. 











HAMILTON, ALEXANDER, 1739-1802. 
Concise rules for the conduct of midwives in the exercise of their profession; to which is pre- 

fixed, a syllabus, for the use of the midwives educated at the University of Edinburgh. By 

Alexander Hamilton. Edinburgh, Reprinted by Murray & Cochrane, 1803. 

1 p.1., [iii}-iv, [5]-32 p., interleaved. 17!4 cm. 


UNCM 












HAMILTON, ALEXANDER, 1739-1802. 
Outlines of the theory and practice of midwifery. By Alexander Hamilton. From the last 
British edition, revised, corrected and enlarged, by the author. The first Worcester edition. 
Worcester, Mass., I. Thomas, 1794. 
3 p.., [vii]-xv, [17]-302 p. 2014 cm. 











HAMILTON, ALEXANDER, 1739-1802. 

Outlines of the theory and practice of midwifery. By Alexander Hamilton. To which are 
added Smellie’s Anatomical tables, with explanations. A new edition. Philadelphia, Printed by 
A. Bartram, for T. Dobson, 1806. 

1 p.l1., [iii]—xiv, [15]-400 p., 40 plates (part fold.) 22 cm. 

Smellie’s Anatomical tables have separate title page: A set of anatomical tables, with 
explanations, and an abridgement of the Practice of midwifery; with a view to illustrate a 
treatise on that subject, and collection of cases. By William Smellie. Philadelphia, Printed by 
A. Bartram for T. Dobson, 1806. Paged continuously with Hamilton’s Outline of the theory and 
practice of midwifery. 
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HAMILTON, JAMEs, d. 1839. 

A collection of engravings, designed to facilitate the study of midwifery, explained and 
illustrated. By James Hamilton, Junior. London, G. G. & J. Robinson, 1796. 

3 p.L., [vii]-xi, 59 p., 18 plates. 21 cm. 


HAMILTON, JAMEs, d. 1839. 

Practical observations on various subjects relating to midwifery, by James Hamilton. Edin- 
burgh, Bell & Bradfute; London, Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & Longman, 1836. 

2 v. 2114 cm. 

Volume 1 only: 2 p.L, ii, 11., 317 p., 11. 

“Appendix. Report of experiments with the stethescope on the action of the foetal heart, 
&c., by Dr. John Moir.” 


Harvey, WittiAM, 1578-1657. 

Anatomical exercitations, concerning the generation of living creatures: to which are added 
particular discourses, of births, and of conceptions, &c. By William Harvey. London, Printed 
by J. Young for O. Pulleyn, 1653. 

22 p.l., 566 p., 11. front. 17 cm. 

Frontispiece in facsimile. 

UNCM 


HartTIN, JuLEs, d. 1839. 

Compendium of operative midwifery; or, the manual and instrumental operations of preter- 
natural labours reduced to the greatest simplicity: precede? by an investigation of the mech- 
anism of natural labour. From the French of Julius Hatin, uy Richard Tuite. New York, C. S. 
Francis; Boston, Munroe and Francis, 1828. 

1 p.1., [vii]-xii, [13]-171 p. 19 cm. 

UNCM Gift of H. W. Orr. 


Hatin, JULEs, d. 1839. 

A manual of practical obstetrics: arranged so as to afford a concise and accurate description 
of the management of preternatural labours; preceded by an account of the mechanism of 
natural labour. From the French of Julius Hatin, by S. D. Gross. With an appendix, containing 
A physiological memoir upon the brain. From the French of M. Magendie, by Joseph Gardner. 
Philadelphia, J. Grigg, 1828. 

2 p.l., 198 p. 18 cm. 


Added title page: A physiological memoir upon the brain, by M. Magendie: read in a public 
sitting of the Royal Academy of Sciences, on the 16th of June, 1828. From the French, by 
Joseph Gardner. 


HELLWIG, CHRISTOPH VON, 1663-1721. 

Neu-entdeckte Heimligkeiten des Fraiienzimmers bestehend in III. Theilen/Wovon der 
Erste eine vollkommene Beschreibung von Erzeugung der Menschen/sambt der Natur, 
Schénheit, Eigenschafft, Gebrechen und Zufillen, so wohl der Ledigen/als insonderheit der 
verheyratheten Weibes-Personen/deren Zustand vor—in—und nach der Geburth &c. sambt 
denen heilsamsten Mitteln vor alle Zufille und lustigen Anmerckungen. II. Auserlesene 
curieuse erérterte medicinische und physicalische Fragen, sambt denen neuesten Observa- 
tionibus. III. Von der Diaet, rechtem Gebrauch der Speise und Tranck, als von 
Garten-Friichien, Fleische, Végeln, Fischen &c. ingleichen von Getranck/als Weine/verschie- 
denen Bieren, Aquaviten und so weiter/nebst dieultchen Hauss-Regeln und néthigen Regi- 
stern. Vierdte Auflage. Franckfurth und Leipzig, E. L. Riedt, 1725. 

7p.1., 619, [21] p. front. 1634 cm. 


UNCM Gift of G. S. Philbrick. 
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Hopce, HuGu LENox, 1796-1873. 

Foeticide, or criminal abortion; a lecture introductory to the course on obstetrics, and dis- 
eases of women and children. University of Pennsylvania, session 1839-40. By Hugh L. Hodge. 
Philadelphia, Lindsay and Blakiston, 1869. 

1 p.l., [3)]-44 p. 19 cm. 


HopGe, HuGu Lenox, 1796-1873. 

An introductory lecture to the course on obstetrics, and diseases of women and children, 
delivered in the University of Pennsylvania, November 2, 1840. By Hugh L. Hodge. Phila- 
delphia, T. K. & P. G. Collins, Printers, 1840. 

1 p.1., [3]-16 p. 244% cm. 


Hopce, HuGu Lenox, 1796-1873. 

The principles and practice of obstetrics. Illustrated with one hundred and fifty-nine litho- 
graphic figures from original photographs, and with numerous wood-cuts. By Hugh L. Hodge. 
Philadelphia, Blanchard and Lea, 1864. 

2 p.l., [v]-xxiv, [17]-550 p., 32 plates. illus. 30 cm. 


HOLLICK, FREDERIC. 

The matron’s manual of midwifery, and the diseases of women during pregnancy and in 
childbed, being a familiar and practical treatise, more especially intended for the instruction 
of females themselves, but adapted also for popular use among students and practitioners of 
medicine. By Frederick Hollick. Illustrated by over 50 splendid engravings. New-York, Bos- 
ton, T. W. Strong, 1848. 

1 p.1., [iii]-xii, 458 p., incl. 28 plates. col. front., illus. 15 cm. 


HotmeEs, OLIVER WENDELL, 1809-1894. 

Currents and counter-currents in medical science. With other addresses and essays. By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston, Ticknor and Fields, 1861. 

2 p.l., [iii]-ix p., 2 1., [3]-406 p. 20 cm. 


Contents.—Currents and counter-currents in medical science.— Homoeopathy, and its 
kindred delusions.—Some more recent views on homoeopathy.—Puerperal fever, as a private 
pestilence.—The position and prospects of the medical student.—Mechanism of vital 
actions.—Valedictory address. 


HULL, JOHN. 

An essay on phlegmatia dolens, including an account of the symptoms, causes and cure of 
peritonitis puerperalis & conjunctiva, &c &c. By John Hull. Manchester, R. & W. Dean & 
Co., 1800. 

2 p.1., [3]-369 p. 2114 cm. 


UNCM 


HunTER, WILLIAM, 1718-1783. 

Anatomia uteri humani gravidi tabulis illustrata, auctore Gulielmo Hunter. The anatomy of 
the human gravid uterus exhibited in figures, by William Hunter. London, Sydenham Society, 
1851. 

2 p.L, [iii]-iv, 16 p., 34 plates. 29 cm. 


Added title page: The Sydenham Society. London, 1851. 


Text in Latin and English. 
UNCM 
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INGLEBY, JOHN Tuomas, 1794-1845. 

Facts and cases in obstetric medicine, with observations on some of the most important dis- 
eases incidental to females. By J. T. Ingleby. London, Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown & Co.; 
Birmingham, J. Drake [n.d.] 

4 p.L., [vii]-viii, 296, [1] p. 2214 cm. 


Autographed by the author. 


INGLEBY, JOHN Tuomas, 1794-1845. 

A practical treatise on uterine hemorrhage, in connexion with pregnancy and parturition. 
By John T. Ingleby. London, Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green and Longman; 
Birmingham, J. Drake, 1832. 

3 p.L., [vii]-xii p., 1 plate, 276 p. 22 cm. 


JNCM 


JOHNSON, ROBERT WALLACE. 

A new system of midwifery, in four parts; founded on practical observations. The whole 
illustrated with copper plates. By Robert Wallace Johnson. The second edition, with additions. 
Brentford, Printed for the author by P. Norbury, 1786. 

1 p.1., [iii]-viii, [4], 453 p., 10 fold. plates. 2914 cm. 


UNCM 


Josepui, Jou. WILHELM, 1763-1845. 

Uber die Schwangerschaft ausserhalb der Gebirmutter und iiber eine héchstmerkwiirdige 
Harnblasenschwangerschaft insbesondere. Von D. Wilhelm Josephi. Rostock, K. C. Stiller, 
1803. 


3 p.l., 223 p. 20 cm. 
UNCM 


KENNEDY, Evory, 1808-1886. 

Observations on obstetric auscultation, with an analysis of the evidences of pregnancy, and 
an inquiry into the proofs of the life and death of the foetus in utero. By Evory Kennedy. With 
an appendix containing legal notes, by John Smith. With notes and additional illustrations 
by Isaac E. Taylor. New York, J. & H. G. Langley, 1843. 

1 p.L, [iii]-vi p., 3 1., 17 plates, 311 p. 20 cm. 


UNCM 


LEE, RosBert, 1793-1877. 

Clinical midwifery. Comprising the histories of five hundred and forty-five cases of difficult, 
preternatural, and complicated labour. With commentaries. By Robert Lee. First American 
from the second London edition. Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard, 1849. 

3 p.l., [7]}-238 p. 20 cm. 


LEE, Rosert, 1793-1877. 

Lectures on the theory and practice of midwifery, delivered in the theatre of St. George’s 
Hospital, by Robert Lee. Illustrated with numerous wood engravings. London, Longman, 
Brown, Green and Longmans, 1844. 

2 p.L., [v]-viii, 559 p. illus. 23 cm. 


LEE, RoBERT, 1793-1877. 
Lectures on the theory and practice of midwifery. Delivered in the theatre of St. George’s 
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Hospital. By Robert Lee. Illustrated with numerous wood engravings. Philadelphia, E. 
Barrington and G. D. Haswell, 1844. 
2 p.1., [5]-540 p. illus., tables. 23 cm. 


“The present edition of Dr. Lee’s Lectures is, in every particular, identical with the Eng- 
lish . . . except in the Index, which is considerably enlarged.” 
UNCM 


Le TELLIER. 

Critical reflections upon the emmenology of Dr. Freind. By Dr. Le Tellier. Translated from 
the French. London, J. Watson, 1731. 

2 p.l., v—-viii, 73 p. 2014 cm. 

Bound with Freind, John. Emmenologia. London, 1729. 

UNCM 


LISFRANC, JACQUES, 1790-1847. 

Diseases of the uterus, a series of clinical lectures, delivered at the hospital La Pitié by M. 
Lisfranc, and edited by H. Pauly. Translated from the French by G. Henry Lodge. Boston, W. 
D. Ticknor, 1839. 

1 p.L., [iii]-xii, [13]-401 p. 2244 cm. 


UNCM 


The London practice of midwifery; to which are added, instructions for the treatment of lying- 
in women, and the principal diseases of children. Chiefly designed for the use of students 
and early practitioners. Fourth edition, corrected and improved. London, Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme and Co., J. Callow; Highley and Son; E. Cox and Son; and T. and 
G. Underwood, 1816. 

2 p.L., [v}-xi, 303, [16] p. 18 cm. 


The London practice of midwifery: including the most important diseases of women and 
children. Chiefly designed for the use of students and early practitioners. The sixth edition, 
with alterations, additional practical remarks, and new sections, by Geo. Jewel. London, 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman; R. Scholey; Sherwood, Gilbert, and 
Piper; S. Highley; J. Duncan; E. Cox; Simpkin and Marshall; Burgess and Hill; and J. 
Churchill, 1833. 

2 p.L., [v]-xi, 407 p. 1814 cm. 


UNCM 


LYALL, RoBErT, 1790-1831. 

The medical evidence relative to the duration of human pregnancy, as given in the Gardner 
Peerage Cause, before the Committee for Privileges of the House of Lords in 1825-6. With in- 
troductory remarks and notes by Robert Lyall. London, Burgess and Hill, 1826. 

1 p.L, [iii]}-xxix p., 1 1., 104 p. 2214 cm. 


UNCM 


MANNING, HENRY. 

A treatise on female diseases; in which are also comprehended those most incident to preg- 
nant and child-bed women. By Henry Manning. The second edition. To which is added, A 
letter on the puerperal fever, to an eminent physician at Vienna, translated from the origina] 
Latin. London, R. Baldwin, 1775. 

1 p.L., [iii]-vi, [2], 430 p. 2114 cm. 
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MAUBRAY, JOHN. 

The female physician, containing all the diseases incident to that sex, in virgins, wives, and 
widows; together with their causes and symptoms, their degrees of danger, and respective 
methods of prevention and cure: to which is added, the whole art of new improv’d midwifery; 
comprehending the necessary qualifications of a midwife, and particular directions for laying 
women, in all cases of difficult and preternatural births; together with the diet and regimen of 
both the mother and child. By John Maubray. London, J. Holland, 1724. 

1 p.l., [iii]-xxiv, 420, [4] p. 20 cm. 


MAUNSELL, HENRY, 1806-1879. 

The Dublin practice of midwifery. By Henry Maunsell. With notes and additions 
by Chandler R. Gilman. New York, W. A. Le Blanc, 1842. 

2 p.l., [v]-x p., 1 1., [13]-292 p. 19 cm. 


MAURICEAU, FRANCOIS, 1637-1709. 

The diseases of women with child, and in child-bed: as also the best means of helping them in 
natural and unnatural labours. With fit remedies for the several indispositions of new-born 
babes. To which is prefix’d an anatomical treatise. All illustrated with divers fair figures, cor- 
rectly engraven in copper. A work much more perfect than any now extant in English; and 
very necessary for chirurgeons and midwives practising this art. Written in French by Francis 
Mauriceau. Translated by Hugh Chamberlen. The third edition corrected. London, A. Bell, 
1697. 

1 p.l., iii-xlvii, 352 p., 8 fold. plates. 1714 cm. 


UNCM 


MAURICEAU, FRANCOIS, 1637-1709. 

The diseases of women with child, and in child-bed: as also, the best means of helping them 
in natural and unnatural labours. With fit remedies for the several indispositions of new-born 
babes. To which is prefix’d, an exact description of the parts of generation in women. A work 
much more perfect than any now extant, and very necessary for all, especially midwives and 
men practising that art. The eighth edition corrected, and augmented with several new figures, 
and with the description of an excellent instrument to bring a child that comes right; all cor- 
rectly engraven in copper. Written in French by Francis Mauriceau, and translated by Hugh 
Chamberlen. London, T. Cox and J. Clarke, 1752. 

1 p.1., iii-xlii, 375, [7] p., 6 plates (part fold.) 2014 cm. 


UNCM 


MAURICEAU, FRANcoIs, 1637-1709, 

Tractat von Kranckheiten schwangerer und gebirender Weibspersonen: in welchem be- 
schrieben wird die warhafte und eigentliche Weise/wie denselben/so wol bey natiirlicher als 
nicht natiirlicher Gebérung beyzuspringen: auch der iibeln disposition und beschaffenheit 
neugeborner Kindern zu helffen seye: samt einem ordentlichen Entwurff der weiblichen 
Geburts-gleidern: Alles mit nutzlichen Figuren erliuteret und erklirt: Anjetzo aber zum 
erstenmahl allen Chirurgis, Wehe-und Hauss-miittern zum besten/auss dem Frantzésischen 
in das Teutsche iibersetzet. Basel, J. Bertsche, 1680. 

7 p.l., 398 p., 20 plates. illus., tables. 21 cm. 


At head of title: Francisci Mauriceau. 

Added title page, with portrait: Francisci Mauriceau. Von den Zufillen u. Krankheiten der 
schwangern Weiber und Kindbetterinnen. 1680. 

UNCM 
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MAURICEAU, FRANCOIS, 1637-1709. 

Traite des maladies des femmes grosses, et de celles qui sont nouvellement accouchées, 
enseignant la bonne & veritable methode pour bien aider les femmes en leurs accouchemens 
naturels, & les moyens de remedier 4 tous ceux qui sont contre nature, & aux indispositions 
des enfans nouveaux-nés; avec une description tres-exacte de toutes les parties de la femme 
qui servent a la generation: le tout accompagné de plusieurs belles figures en taille douce, 
nouvellement & fort correctement gravées. Ouvrage tres-utile aux chirurgiens, & necessaire 
a toutes les sages-femmes, pour apprendre a bien pratiquer l’art des accouchemens. Composé 
par Francois Mauriceau. Seconde edition. Corrigée par l’auteur, & augmentée de quelques 
figures tres-convenables au sujet, & de plus d’un tiers du discours, contenant toutes les plus 
particulieres observations touchant la pratique des accouchemens, avec une ample table des 
matieres principales. Paris, |’Auteur, 1675. 

9 p.1., 501, [25] p. illus. 25 cm. 


Added title page, with portrait: Les maladies des femmes grosses et accouchées, avec la 
bonne et veritable methode de les bien aider en leurs accouchemens naturels, et les moyens de 
remedier 4 tous ceux qui sont contre-nature, et aux indispositions des enfans nouveau-nez: 
ensemble une tres exacte description de toutes les parties de la femme, qui sont destinées 4 la 
generation, le tout accompagné de plusieurs belles figures en taille douce, nouvellement et fort 
correctement gravées. Oeuvre tres utile aux chirurgiens, et necessaire 4 toutes les sage-femmes, 
pour apprendre a bien pratiquer l’art des accouchemens. Composé par Francois Mauriceau. 

UNCM Gift of L. S. McGoogan. 


MAYGRIER, JACQUES PIERRE, 1771-1835. 

Midwifery illustrated, by J. P. Maygrier. Translated from the French, with notes by A. 
Sidney Doane. With eighty-two plates. Third edition, with additional matter and plates. New- 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1834. 

3 p.l., (71-8, [ix]-xxii, [23]-179 p., 80 plates. 26 cm. 


UNCM Gift of E. E. Farnsworth. 


MAYGRIER, JACQUES PIERRE, 1771-1835. 

Midwifery illustrated, by J. P. Maygrier. Translated from the French, with notes by A. 
Sidney Doane. With two hundred illustrations. Fifth edition, with additional matter 
and plates. New York, J. S. Redfield, C. Hall; Philadelphia, Thomas, Cowperthwait, & Co.; 
Boston, Otis, Broaders, & Co., 1845. 

3 p.1., [7]|-8, [ix]|-xxii, [23|-180 p., 83 plates (part fold.) 231% cm. 


Meics, CHARLES DELUCENA, 1792-1869. 

Females and their diseases; a series of letters to his class, by Charles D. Meigs. Philadelphia, 
Lea and Blanchard, 1848. 

2 p.l., [v]-xii, [17]-670 p. illus., tables. 24 cm. 


UNCM 
MEIGs, CHARLES DELUCENA, 1792-1869. 
Obstetrics: the science and the art. By Charles D. Meigs. With one hundred and twenty-one 


illustrations. Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard, 1849. 
3 p.1., [vii]-xx, [18]-685 p. illus. 23!4 cm. 


UNCM 
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MEIGs, CHARLES DELUCENA, 1792-1869. 

The Philadelphia practice of midwifery. By Charles D. Meigs. With numerous engravings. 
Philadelphia, J. Kay, Jun. & Brother; Pittsburgh, J. I. Kay & Co., 1838. 

1 p.1., [iii]—xii, 370 p., 22 plates. tables. 1914 cm. 


UNCM Gift of A. D. Wilkinson. 


MeEmis, JOHN. 

The midwife’s pocket-companion: or a practical treatise of midwifery on a new plan. Con- 
taining full and plain directions for the management and delivery of child-bearing women in 
the different cases, and the cure of the several diseases incident to them and new-born children, 
in the safest manner, and according to the best improvements. Adapted to the use of the female 
as well as the male practitioner in that art. In three parts. By John Memis. London, E. and C. 
Dilly, 1765. 

2 p.l., [v]-viii, [4], 234, [6] p. 17 cm. 


MERRIMAN, SAMUEL, 1771-1852. 

A synopsis of the various kinds of difficult parturition, with practical remarks on the man- 
agement of labours. By Samuel Merriman. With notes and additions by Thomas C. James. 
The first American from the second London edition. Philadelphia, T. Dobson, W. Fry, Printer, 
1816. 

1 p.1., [iii]-viii, [9]-297 p., 5 plates. tables (part fold.) 2214 cm. 


MERRIMAN, SAMUEL, 1771-1852. 

A synopsis of the various kinds of difficult parturition, with practical remarks on the man- 
agement of labours. By Samuel Merriman. Third edition, with considerable additions, and an 
appendix of illustrative cases and tables. London, J. Callow, 1820. 

2 p.l., [v]-viii, [2], 329 p., 5 plates. 2114 cm. 


MERRIMAN, SAMUEL, 1771-1852. 

A synopsis of the various kinds of difficult parturition: with practical remarks on the man- 
agement of labours. By Samuel Merriman. New edition, with preliminary observations on the 
symptoms of pregnancy, and the period of parturition. London, J. Churchill, 1838. 

2 p.l., [vii]-xxxii p., 1 1., 351 p., 6 plates. 23 cm. 


Morr, JOHN. 
Report of experiments with the stethescope on the action of the foetal heart, &c. 
in 
HAMILTON, JAMES, d. 1839. 
Practical observations on various subjects relating to midwifery . . . 1836. 


Moreau, Francois Joseru, 1789-1862. 

Handbook of mid-wives. Containing: blood-letting, application of cupping glasses, vac- 
cination, description and use of instruments relating to delivery, notes on several parts of 
delivery, to serve as a complement to the principles of delivery of Baudelocque. By F.-J. 
Moreau. With illustrations. Paris, G. Baillitre, 1839. 

1 p.L, iv, 174, vii p. 29 cm. 


Manuscript translation of Moreau’s Manuel des sages-femmes, 1839, by Amelia A. Chard. 


Moreau, Francois JOSEPH, 1789-1862. 
Manuel des sages-femmes, contenant: la saignée, l’application des ventouses, la vaccine, la 
description et l’usage des instrumens relatifs aux accouchemens, des notes sur plusieurs 
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parties des accouchemens, pour servir de complément aux principes d’accouchemens 
de Baudelocque. Par F.-J. Moreau. Avec figures. Paris, G. Baillitre, 1839. 
2 p.|., [v]-viii, 160 p., 4 plates (part col., part fold.) 18 cm. 


MorEAU, FRANCOIS JOSEPH, 1789-1862. 

A practical treatise on midwifery: exhibiting the present advanced state of the science. By 
F. J. Moreau. Translated from the French by Thomas Forrest Betton, and edited by Paul B. 
Goddard. With eighty plates, comprising numerous separate illustratons. Philadelphia, Carey 
and Hart for G. N. Loomis, 1844. 

6 p.]. [variously paged], [9]-235 p., 80 plates. 3214 cm. 


Plates accompanied by 40 leaves of descriptive letterpress. 


Murpuy, Epwarp WIL1I1AM, 1802-1877. 

Lectures on natural and difficult parturition. By Edward William Murphy. New York, 
S. S. and W. Wood, 1846. 

4 p.1., [9]-281 p. illus., tables. 2314 cm. 


NAEGELE, FRANZ Kart, 1778-1851. 

An essay on the mechanism of parturition, from the German of C. F. Naegelé. By Edward 
Rigby. London, Callow and Wilson, 1829. 

2 p.l., [v]-xxii p., 1 1., 166 p. 19 cm. 


UNCM Gift of A. D. Wilkinson. 


Observations on the impropriety of men being employed in the business of midwifery. London, 
Hunt and Clarke, 1827. 
1 p.l., [3]-56 p., fold. col. plate. 2114 cm. 


ORTOLFF VON BAYERLAND. 

Das Frauenbiichlein des Ortolff von Bayerland, gedruckt vor 1500. Begleit-Text von 
Gustav Klein. Miinchen, C. Kuhn, 1910. 

3 p.l., [3}-14 p. (facsim.), 1 1., 3-30 p., 1 1., iv facsim. (1 fold.) 191g cm. 

Added title page: Alte Meister der Medizin und Naturkunde in Facsimile-Ausgaben und 
Neudrucken nach Werken des 15.-18. Jahrhunderts. 1. 

UNCM 


OsBorn, WILLIAM, 1732-1808. 

An essay on laborious parturition: in which the division of the symphysis pubis is particu- 
larly considered. By William Osborn. London, T. Cadell, 1783. 

2 p.l., xvi, 255 p. 21 cm. 


OsBorN, WILLIAM, 1732-1808. 

Essays on the practice of midwifery, in natural and difficult labours. By William Osborn. 
London, Cadell and Johnson, 1792. 

2 p.l., [iii]}-xxv, 475 p., 1 fold. plate. 2114 cm. 


OsIANDER, FRIEDRICH BENJAMIN, 1759-1822. 
Handbuch der Entbindungskunst. Erste Abtheilung. Tiibingen, C. F. Osiander, 1818-1825. 
4 v. plates. 20 cm. 
Volumes 1-2 only. v. 1, 1818: 1 p.l1., [iii]-xii, 802, 15 p., 4 plates; v. 2, 1820: 1 p.1., [iiiJ- 
xvi, 495 p. 
UNCM 
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ParE, AMBROISE, 1510-1590. 
The workes of that famous chirurgion Ambrose Parey, translated out of Latine and com- 

pared with the French. By Th. Johnson. London, T. Cotes and R. Young, 1634. 

5 p.1., 1173, [12] p. illus. 32 cm. 


UNCM Gift of J. P. Lord. 






PENDLETON, (Mrs.) HESTER. 
The parents’ guide for the transmission of desired qualities to offspring, and childbirth 

made easy. By Mrs. Hester Pendleton. Stereotype edition. New York, Fowlers and Wells, 

1850. 

1 p.1., [3]-212 p. 18!4 cm. 


Bound with Shew, Joel. The water-cure in pregnancy and childbirth. Illustrated with 
cases, showing the remarkable effects of water in mitigating the pains and perils of the par- 
turient state. New York, Fowlers and Wells, 1850. 





Pevu, Purviprpe, d. 1707. 
La pratique des acouchemens, par Mr. Peu. Paris, J. Boudot, 1694. 
12 p.l., 613, [1] p., 9 plates (incl. port.) 1914 cm. 






PINEAU, SEVERIN, 1550-1619. 
I. Sever. Pinaei Carnut. De integritatis et corruptionis virginum notis: graviditate item 

& partu naturali mulierum, opuscula. II. Ludov. Bonacioli Ferr. Enneas muliebris. II. Fel. 

Plateri Basil. De origini partium, earumque in utero conformatione. IV. Petri Gassendi De 

septo cordis pervio, observatio. V. Melchioris Sebizii De notis virginitatis. Accedunt indices 

novi ac pleni. Lugduni-Batavorum, apud F. Moyaert, 1650. 

4 p.L., 9-182 p., 1 1., 338 p., 4 fold. plates. illus. 13 cm. 


Added engraved title page: Sever. Pinaeus De virginitatis notis, graviditate & partu. 


Ludov. Bonaciolus De conformatione foetus. Accedunt alia. Lugd. Batavor. apud F. Moiaert, 
1650. 






PLATTER, FELIX, 1536-1614. 
De origini partium, earumque in utero conformatione. 1650. 


in 

















PINEAU, SEVERIN, 1550-1619. 
I. Sever. Pinaei Carnut. De integritatis et corruptionis virginum notis; graviditate item et 
partu naturali mulierum, opuscula . . .1650. 






PowER, JOHN. 
A treatise on midwifery; developing new principles, which tend materially to lessen the 

sufferings of the patient, and shorten the duration of labour. By John Power. London, T. and 

G. Underwood, 1819. 

1 p.1., [iii]-xix, 2 1., 270 p. 2114 cm. 


UNCM 






PowER, JOHN. 
A treatise on midwifery; developing new principles, which tend materially to lessen the 

sufferings of the patient, and shorten the duration of labour. The second edition, considerably 

improved, and illustrated with numerous cases; comprising, also, additional observations on 

premature expulsion of the ovum, and retention of the placenta. By John Power. London, 

W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 1823. 

2 p.L, [iii]-xvii, [2], 234 p. 22 cm. 
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RAMSBOTHAM, FRANCIS HENRY, 1800-1868. 
The principles and practice of obstetric medicine and surgery, in reference to the process 
of parturition. Illustrated by one hundred and forty-two figures. By Francis H. Ramsbotham. 
First American edition revised. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1842. 
3 p.l., [vii]-xvi, [17]-458 p., 52 plates. 2614 cm. 








UNCM Gift of S. D. Mercer. 





RAMSBOTHAM, FRANCIS HENRY, 1800-1868. 
The principles and practice of obstetric medicine and surgery, in reference to the process 

of parturition: illustrated by one hundred and forty-eight figures. By Francis H. Ramsbotham. 

The fifth American from the enlarged and revised London edition. Philadelphia, Lea & 

Blanchard, 1849. 

4 p.1., [11]-528 p., 55 plates, incl. front. illus., tables. 2613 cm. 








Added title page. 
UNCM 










RicsBy, Epwarp, 1747-1821. 

An essay on the uterine haemorrhage, which precedes the delivery of the full grown foetus: 
illustrated with cases. By Edward Rigby. London, J. Johnson, 1775. 

2 p.., 121, [1] p. 21 cm. 

Bound with Canvane, Peter, 1720-1786. A dissertation on the oleum palmae Christi, sive 
oleum ricini; or, (as it is commonly called) castor oil. . . Second edition, revised and corrected. 
London, W. Frederick, 1769. 


UNCM 













RiGBy, Epwarp, 1747-1821. 

An essay on the uterine haemorrhage, which precedes the delivery of the full grown foetus: 
illustrated with cases. By Edward Rigby. The third edition. Philadelphia, T. Dobson, 1786. 
1 p.l., [iii]-iv, 84 p. 2014 cm. 






UNCM Gift of the Omaha-Douglas County Medical Society. 









RicBy, Epwarp, 1804-1860. 
A system of midwifery. With numerous wood cuts. By Edward Rigby. With notes and 

additional illustrations. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 

3 p.L, [ix]-xv, [13]-491 p. illus. 24!9cm. 











RicBy, Epwarp, 1804-1860. 
A system of midwifery, by Edward Rigby. With notes and additional illustrations. Second 

American edition. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1851. 

3 p.L, [ix]-xvi, [17]-422 p. illus. 24 cm. 


UNCM Gift of A. D. Wilkinson. 












ROBERTSON, JOHN. 
How to use midwifery instruments, written in the form of dialogue, by John Robertson. 

Manchester, J. and W. Wood [n.d.] 

2 p.L., iii, 31 p. illus. 1814 cm. 











ROEsLIN, Evucuarivs, d. 1526. 
The birth of mankind, otherwise called, the womans book. Or, a guide for women, in their 
conception, bearing, and suckling their children. Containing 1. The anatomie of the vessel of 
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generation; 2. The formation of the child in the womb; 3. What hinders conception; and its 
remedies; 4. What furthers conception; 5. A guide for women in conception; 6. Of miscar- 
riage in women; 7. A guide for women in labour; 8. A guide for women in their lying in; 9. Of 
nursing of children. Illustrated with figures. Translated into English by Thomas Reynald. 
The fourth edition corrected and augmented. London, Printed by J. L. for L. Fawn, 1654. 

4 p.1., 1-192, 185-192, 191-193 p., incl. 9 plates. 18 cm. 


RoEsiin, Eucuarivs, d. 1526. 

Eucharius Résslin’s “Rosengarten” gedruckt im Jahre 1513. Begleit-Text von Gustav 
Klein. Miinchen, C. Kuhn, 1910. 

2 p.l., 110 p. (facsim.), 2 1., xvii p., 15 facsim. plates (3 fold.) 20 cm. 


Added title page: Alte Meister der Medizin und Naturkunde in Facsimile-Ausgaben und 
Neudrucken nach Werken des 15.-18. Jahrhunderts. 2. 


ROESLIN, Eucuarivs, d. 1526. 
Der Schwangern frawen und hebammé roszgarté. [Hagenau, Henricus Gran, 1513] 


A-O', 2 col. plates. col. illus. 21 cm. 


Rurr, Jakos, 1500-1558. 

De conceptu et generatione hominis, et iis quae circa hec potissimum consyderantur, 
librisex, congesti opera Iacobi Rueff. Tiguri, C. Froschoverus, 1554. 

4p.1., 105 numbered I. illus. 20'4 cm. 


Contains book plate of Ant. Louis, presumably Antoine Louis (1723-1792), French pioneer 


in the area of medical jurisprudence. 
UNCM Gift of R. J. Moes. 


Ryan, MIcHaEL, 1793-1840. 

A manual of midwifery, or compendium of gynaecology and paidonosology; comprising a 
new nomenclature of obstetric medicine, with a concise account of the symptoms and treat- 
ment of the most important diseases of women and children, and the management of the 
various forms of parturition. By Michael Ryan. First American from the third London 
edition. Burlington [Vt.], Smith and Harrington, 1835. 

2 p.l., [v}-xi, 520 p. 23 cm. 


UNCM Gift of A. D. Wilkinson. 


ScHUTTE, JOHANN HEnricus, 1694-1774. 

Wohlunterwiesene Hebamme. Das ist, Griindlicher Unterricht von demjenigen, was eine 
Hebamme wissen, und bey allen vorkommenden natiirlichen und widernatiirlichen oder 
schweren Geburten, durch geschickte Handgriffe verrichten muss. Desgleichen von den 
Zufillen der Kindbetterinnen und der Kinder, nebst dazu dienlichen Mitteln; Sowohl denen 
Hebammen, als auch andern zum Nutzen, in Fragen und Antworten deutlich vorgestellet. 
Mit einigen Kupfern. Zweyte vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage herausgegeben von Chr. 
Henr. Schiitte. Franckfurt am Mayn, J. G. Fleischer, 1773. 

4 p.l., 240 p., 4 fold. plates. 18 cm. 


At head of title: D. Joh. Henr. Schiitte. 

With this are bound Camper, Petrus. Betrachtungen iiber einige Gegenstiinde aus der 
Geburtshiilfe iiber die Erziehung der Kinder und Ursachen der verschiedenen Briiche bey 
neugebornen Kindern. Leipzig, C. F. Schneider, 1776; Arnold, Georgius Christianus. Gedan- 
ken von der Zulissigkeit der Meinung: die Mutter wirke in die Bildung ihrer Frucht durch 
die Einbildung. Nebst einigen dahin gehérigen Beobachtungen. Leipzig, C. G. Hilschern, 
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Fic. 3. Title page of Roeslin’s Der Swangern frawen und hebammé roszgarté, 1513 


1775; Falbin. Von der Erzeugung der Menschen beyderley Geschlechts, oder die Kunst 
Jungen und Migdchen zu bilden, mit physicalischen und medicinischen Entdeckungen 
bereichert. Frankfurt, 1777; T. Die physische Venus. Lycoris selbst kann es lesen. [n.p.] 1776; 
Von der Bevélkerung. Ein Paradoxon. Leipzig, Oster-Messe, 1776; Aepli, Johann Melchoir. 
Die sichere Zuriiklassung der Nachgeburt in bestimmten Fillen mit Griinden und Erfahrungen 
bewiesen, und denen Hebammen auf dem Lande gewiedmet. Ziirich, Orell, Gessner, Fiiesslin 
und Compagnie, 1776. 
UNCM 
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Fic. 4. Delivery room (C4r) from Roeslin’s Der Swangern frawen und hebammé roszgarlté, 1513 


ScHuURIG, MARTIN, d. 1733. 
Gynaecologia historico 
forensis qua utriusque sexus salacitas et castitas deinde coitus ipse ejusque voluptas 


medica hoc est congressus mulicbris consideratio physico 
medico 

et varia circa hunc actum occurrentia nec non coitus ob atresiam seu vaginae uterinae im- 
perforationem et alias causas impeditus et denegatus, item nefandus et sodomiticus raris 
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observationibus et aliquot casibus medico-forensibus exhibentur, a D. Martino Schurigio. 
Dresdae & Lipsiae, Officina Libraria Hekeliana, 1730. 
2 p.l., 418, [18] p. 22 cm. 


UNCM 







SEBISCH, MELcHOIR, 1578-1674. 
De notis virginitatis. 1650. 






in 

PINEAU, SEVERIN, 1550-1619. 

I. Sever. Pinaei Carnut. De integritatis et corruptionis virginum notis: graviditate item & 
partu naturali mulierum, opuscula. . . 1650. 











SEILER, BURKHARD WILHELM, 1779-1843. 
Die Gebiairmutter und das Ei des Menschen in den ersten Schwangerschaftsmonaten nach 

der Natur dargestellt von D. Burkhard Wilhelm Seiler. Mit zwélf Kupfertafeln. Dresden, 

Walther, 1832. 

2 p.l., 38 p., 12 plates (incl. port.) 43!4 cm. 











SEMMELWEIS, IGNAZ Pui.rpp, 1818-1865. 
Zwei offene Briefe an Dr. J. Spaeth, Professor der Geburtshilfe an der K. K. Josefs-Aka- 

demie in Wien, und an Hofrath Dr. F. W. Scanzoni, Professor der Geburtshilfe zu Wiirzburg, 

von Dr. J. Ph. Semmelweis. Pest, G. Emich, 1861. 

1 p.l., [3]-21, [1] p. 2014 cm. 












SEVERN, CHARLES. 
First lines of the practice of midwifery: to which are added remarks on the forensic evidence 

requisite in cases of foeticide and infanticide. By Charles Severn. London, S. Highley, 1831. 

1 p.1., [iii]-vi p., 1 1., 143, [1] p., 2 plates. 22!4 cm. 

UNCM 












SHEW, JOEL. > 
The water-cure in pregnancy and childbirth. Illustrated with cases, showing the remarkable 
effects of water in mitigating the pains and perils of the parturient state. By Joel Shew. 
Stereotyped. New York, Fowlers and Wells, 1850. ‘s 
1 p.l., [iii]-vi, [11]-122 p., 11. 1834cm. 
With this is bound Pendleton, (Mrs.) Hester. The parents’ guide for the transmission of | 
desired qualities to offspring, and childbirth made easy. New York, Fowlers and Wells, 1850. 












SIEBOLD, EpuARD CASPAR JAKOB VON, 1801-1861. 
Versuch einer Geschichte der Geburtshiilfe, von Ed. Casp. Jac. von Siebold. Berlin, 

T. C. F. Enslin, 1839-1845. 

2 v. in 1 (1. bd.: 1 p.L, [iii]-xvi, 368 p.; 2. bd.: 1 p.1., [iii]-xviii, 802 p.) 214gcm. 

UNCM 











SIEGEMUNDIN, JUSTINE, GEB. DittTRIcHIN, 1650?-1705? 

Die Chur-Brandenburgische Hof-Wehe-Miitter, das ist: ein héhst-néthiger Unterricht, von 
schweren und unrechtstehenden Geburten, in einem Gesprich vorgestellet, wie nemlich, 
durch Géttlichen Beystand, eine wohl-unterrichtete und geiibte Wehe-Mutter, mit Verstand 
und geschickter Hand, dergleichen verhiiten, oder wanns Noth ist, das Kind wenden kénne; 
durch vieler Jahre Ubung selbst erfahren und wahr befunden, nun aber auf gnidigst-und 
instindiges Verlangen Durchlauchtigst-und vieler Hohen Standes-Personen nebst einer 
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Vorrede, vielen Kupffern und einem Register zum vierten mahl aus Licht gestellt, von Justinen 
Siegemundin, gebohrner Dittrichin. [Vierdte Auflage] Leipzig, J. F. Brauns sel. Erben, 1724. 
15 p.1., 258 p., [14] p., 44 plates, incl. port. (part fold.) 22 cm. 


UNCM 


Srmpson, SiR JAMES YOUNG, BART., 1811-1870. 

Anaesthesia, or the employment of chloroform and ether in surgery, midwifery, etc. By 
J. Y. Simpson. Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston, 1849. 

2 p.l., [xiii]-xv, [17]-248 p. tables. 23 cm. 


UNCM Gift of A. D. Wilkinson. 
Simpson, SiR JAMES YOUNG, BART., 1811-1870. 
Clinical lectures on diseases of women. By J. Y. Simpson. Illustrated with one hundred 


and two engravings on wood. Philadelphia, Blanchard and Lea, 1863. 
2 p.l., [v]-xii, [17]-510 p. illus. 24 cm. 


UNCM 


Srmpson, SIR JAMES YOUNG, BART., 1811-1870. 

The obstetric memoirs and contributions of James Y. Simpson. Edited by W. O. Priestley, 
and H. R. Storer. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1855-56. 

2 v. (v. 1: 2 p.l., [v]-xxiii, [17]-756 p.; v. 2: 2 p.1., [ix]-xv, [17]-733 p.) illus. 24 cm. 


UNCM Gift of A. D. Wilkinson. 


Sms, JAMES Marion, 1813-1883. 

Clinical notes on uterine surgery. With special reference to the management of the sterile 
condition. By J. Marion Sims. New York, W. Wood & Co., 1869. 

2 p.l., [v]-xi, 401 p. illus. 2314 cm. 


SMELLIE, WILLIAM, 1697-1763. 

A collection of cases and observations in midwifery. By William Smellie. To illustrate his 
former treatise, or first volume, on that subject. Vol. II. The fourth edition. London, D. 
Wilson, G. Nicol, T. Durham, 1768. 

1 p.l., [iii]—viii, [5], 451, [10] p. 20! cm. 


UNCM Gift of the Nebraska State Medical Association. 


SMELLIE, WILLIAM, 1697-1763. 

A set of anatomical tables, with explanations, and an abridgment, of the practice of mid- 
wifery, with a view to illustrate a treatise on that subject, and collection of cases. The second 
edition, corrected. By William Smellie. London, 1761. 

2 p.l., 39 plates. 52 cm. 


Plates accompanied by 20 leaves of descriptive letterpress. 


SMELLIE, WILLIAM, 1697-1763. 

A set of anatomical tables, with explanations, and an abridgment of the practice of mid- 
wifery; with a view to illustrate a treatise on that subject and collection of cases, by William 
Smellie. Edinburgh, W. Creech, 1792. 

1 p.L., [iii]-v, 107 p., 40 plates. 23 cm. 


UNCM 
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SMELLIE, WILLIAM, 1697-1763. 
A treatise on the theory and practice of midwifery. By W. Smellie. Vol. I. The fifth edition, 


corrected. London, D. Wilson and T. Durham, 1766. 
1 p.|., xiv, Ixxi, [73]-448 p. 2014 cm. 


UNCM Gift of the Nebraska State Medical Association. 












SoRANUS, of Ephesus. 
Soranus’ Gynecology. Translated with an introduction by Owsei Temkin. With the assist- 
ance of Nicholson J. Eastman, Ludwig Edelstein, and Alan F. Guttmacher. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press [c1956] 
4 p.l., [ix]-xlix, 258 p., 2 plates. 22 cm. 









Added title page: Publications of the Institute of Medicine, the Johns Hopkins University. 
Second series: Texts and documents, v. IIT. 









SPRATT, GEORGE. 
Obstetric tables: comprising coloured delineations on a peculiar plan, intended to illustrate 
elementary and other works on the practice of midwifery, elucidating particularly the applica- 
tion of the forceps, and other important practical points in obstetric science. By G. Spratt. 
London, Published for the author, by J. Churchill; Edinburgh, MacLachlan and Stewart; 
Dublin, Hodges and Smith, 1833. 
6 p.|., 12 plates (part superposed, part col.) 28 cm. 











Plates accompanied by 12 leaves of descriptive letterpress. 
UNCM 










SPRATT, GEORGE. 
Supplement to obstetric tables: comprising graphic illustrations, with descriptions and 

practical remarks; exhibiting on dissected plates many important subjects in midwifery. By 

G. Spratt. London, Published for the author, by J. Churchill; Edinburgh, MacLachlan and 

Stewart; Dublin, Hodges and Smith, 1835. > 
6 p.l., 7 plates (part superposed, part col.) 28 cm. 









Plates accompanied by 13 leaves of descriptive letterpress. 
. 


UNCM 









STEIN, GEORG WILHELM, 1737-1803. 
L’art d’accoucher, par G. G. Stein. Traduit de l’Allemand sur la 5°. édition, par P. F. Briot; 
avec vingt-quatre planches: suivi d’une dissertation sur la fiévre puerpérale, par J. Charles 
Gasc. Paris, Croullebois, Bossange, Masson et Besson, Gabonet et Compagnie, an XII, 1804. 
2v. in 1 (1. pt.: 2 p.L, Ixiii, 157 p., 12 fold. plates; 2. pt.: 2 p.1., 291 p., 12 fold. plates) 21 cm. 







Contents: 1. pt.: Théorie.—2. pt.: Pratique. 

Added title page: Dissertation sur la maladie des femmes a la suite des couches, connue 
sous le nom de fiévre puerpérale. Par J. Charles Gasc. 2. pt., p. [183]-288. 
UNCM Gift of H. T. Godfrey. 











STEIN, GEORG WILHELM, 1737-1803. 

Practische Anleitung zur Geburtshiilfe, zum Gebrauche der Vorlesungen. Mit Kupfern. 
Dritte vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Cassel, J. J. Cramer, 1783. 

8 p.l., 271 p., 8 fold. plates. 19 cm. 

At head of title: George Wilhelm Stein. 

Bound with Stein, Georg Wilhelm. Theoretische Anleitung zur Geburtshiilfe, zum 
Gebrauche der Vorlesungen. Dritte vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. 1783. 
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Stein, GEORG WILHELM, 1737-1803. 

Theoretische Anleitung zur Geburtshiilfe, zum Gebrauche der Vorlesungen. Mit Kupfern. 
Dritte vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Cassel, J. J. Cramer, 1783. 

12 p.l., 224 p., 8 fold. plates. 19 cm. 


At head of title: George Wilhelm Stein. 
With this is bound Stein, Georg Wilhelm. Practische Anleitung zur Geburtshiilfe, zum 
Gebrauche der Vorlesungen. Dritte vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. 1783. 


STREETER, JOHN Soper, 1803-1873. 

Practical observations on abortion. By J. S. Streeter. With plates and wood-cuts. London, 
Sherwood, Gilbert and Piper, 1840. 

3 p.l., x, 70 p., 3 plates. illus. 23!g cm. 


= 
Die physische Venus. Lycoris selbst kann es lesen. Von T. [n.p.] 1776. 
1 p.l., [3]-80 p. 18 cm. 


Bound with Schiitte, Johann Henricus. Wohlunterwiesene Hebamme. Franckfurt am 
Mayn, 1773. 
UNCM 


THOMPSON, ROBERT, 1797-1865. 

Treatise on the nature and cure of prolapsus uteri, and other affections of the pelvic viscera. 
By Robert Thompson. Columbus, Cutler and Pilsbury, 1838. 

1 p.l., [iii]-iv [i.e., vi], [7]-38 p. 2014 cm. 


TINCHANT, JOH. MICHAEL NICOLAUS. 

Doctrine nouvelle sur la reproduction de l’homme, suivie du tableau des variétés de l’espéce 
humaine; par M. Tinchant. Paris, C. J. Trouve, et M. Jourdain, 1822. 

2 p.L., [v}-xvi, 417, 4 p. 21 cm. 


Tucker, Davin H. 

Elements of the principles and practice of midwifery. By David H. Tucker. With numerous 
illustrations. Philadelphia, Lindsay and Blakiston, 1848. 

1 p.l., [v]-xxiii, [25]-405 p. illus. 20 cm. 


VELPEAU, ALFRED ARMAND Louis Marie, 1795-1867. 
An elementary treatise on midwifery: or principles of tokology and embryology. By Alf. 
A. L. M. Velpeau. Translated from the French by Ch. D. Meigs. Philadelphia, J. Grigg, 1831. 
1 p.l., [iii]-xix, [17]-584 p. tables. 2214 cm. 


VELPEAU, ALFRED ARMAND Louis Marie, 1795-1867. 

An elementary treatise on midwifery; or, principles of tokology and embryology. By Alf. 
A. L. M. Velpeau. Translated from the French, with notes, by Ch. D. Meigs. Second American 
edition. Philadelphia, Grigg & Elliot, 1838. 

2 p.l., [v]-xxiii, [17]-592 p. tables. 2214 cm. 


Von der Bevélkerung. Ein Paradoxon. Leipzig, Oster-Messe, 1776. 
1 p.1., [3]-28 p. 18 cm. 


Bound with Schiitte, Johann Henricus. Wohlunterwiesene Hebamme. Franckfurt am 
Mayn, 1773. 
UNCM 
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WuiteE, CHAR LEs, 1728-1813. 

A treatise on the management of pregnancy and lying-in-women and the means of curing 
but more especially of preventing the principle disorders to which they are liable together 
with some new directions concerning the delivery of the child and placenta in natural births. 
Illustrated and cases. By Chas. White. Third edition, revised MDCCLXXXIV. London, 1784. 

1 p.l., [iiiJ—xix, 476 p. 2114 cm. 


Wuite, CuHartes, 1728-1813. 

A treatise on the management of pregnant and lying in women, and the means of curing, 
but more especially of preventing the principal disorders to which they are liable, together 
with some new directions concerning the delivery of the child and placenta in natural births. 
Illustrated with cases. By Charles White. First Worcester edition. Worcester, Mass., I. 
Thomas, 1793. 

1 p.l., vii-xvi, 17-328 p., 2 plates. 22 cm. 
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The Use of Electronic Computers for 
Information Retrieval’ 


By Burt NANUS 


Management Development Representative 
Remington Rand Division of the 
Sperry Rand Cor poration 


“ 

Bus been reading about those new-fangled electronic ‘brains’ that are 
supposed to be able to do the work of hundreds of people and, frankly, I’m 
concerned about what this might lead to. Every time I try to find out about 
them, though, all I get is a bunch of technical gibberish that would scare an 
M.I.T. engineer! I know that no pile of tubes and gadgets could ever do my 
job, but still...” 

Whenever librarians meet, their conversation is likely to turn, often some- 
what nervously, to the effect which automation might have on their profession. 
And it is no wonder that this should happen, for all the popular media are 
glutted with reports, claims, and predictions about these electronic marvels, 
while few attempt to explain in brief, simple terms what they are all about. 
The purpose of this paper, therefore, is to remove some of the mystery surround- 
ing the new devices and, more specifically, to show what they offer to medical 
librarians in the area of information retrieval. 


CONCEPTS AND SYSTEMS FOR INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 


Before discussing the equipment it would be useful to examine some of the 
basic concepts of information retrieval and some of the problems encountered 
in attempting to design systems for this purpose. 

What is meant by the term “information retrieval”? It might be thought of 
as encompassing all those processes which lead from the description of a desired 
item, or more precisely from the establishment of certain search criteria, to the 
selection of the item from a larger collection. Actually, information retrieval is 
a branch of a larger field, usually referred to as “documentation,” which has 
been defined! as “the logic, mathematics, techniques and machines to analyze, 


* Based upon a paper delivered as the keynote address at the Midwest Regional Conference 
of the Medical Library Association on October 30, 1959 at the Indiana University Medical 
Center in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

1 Sayer, John S. Some aspects of control of the engineering function. Speech before the 
ASME-AIEE Engineering Management Conference, Los Angeles, California, September 
17-18, 1959. 
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manipulate, retrieve, update, correlate and otherwise process data and informa- 
tion for effective, timely use.” Within the framework of the definition, it is 
clear that all information retrieval systems require at least these four elements: 
(1) the recording of information in a form which can be searched; (2) its storage; 
(3) its selection; and (4) the routing of the information to interested searchers. 

In designing such a system, one encounters a number of important considera- 
tions. How fast must the system be, and how much can it cost? Obviously, 
this depends upon how urgently the information is needed, and how much it 
will cost if timely information is not forthcoming. How much information is 
there, and how shall it be organized and condensed? This will largely determine 
the size of the file. What is the nature of the information being dealt with? 
How frequently is information called for? What method of access will be most 
convenient? How fast is new information being generated and the old being 
made obsolete? How has the information been kept previously? Where and in 
what form is it needed? These are a few of the questions that must be answered 
in deciding upon the optimal system for a given situation. It is clear therefore, 
that no single system could ever be thought of as the solution to the so-called 
“information retrieval problem.” 





















THE THREE INFORMATION RETRIEVAL TECHNIQUES 






There is no doubt that the information retrieval problem is a huge and signifi- 
cant one. With the tremendous amount of information which daily pours from 
the world’s printing presses it is virtually impossible for even the most nar- 
rowly specialized expert to be fully aware of all the work being done in his 
field. F. T. Sisco, Director of the Engineering Foundation of New York, re- 
cently estimated? that it is cheaper to do a research job in the United States 
if it costs less than $100,000 than to find out if it has been done before and is 
reported in the literature. Let us review some of the search techniques now in 
use and see why they are so costly and so inadequate for handling the large 
volumes of information which are currently demanded. 

Basically, there are two methods of achieving economies of search which are 
used in all information retrieval schemes. The first is called ‘abstraction,’ 
and refers to any process used to condense the contents of a library into a col- 
lection of information which can be more easily manipulated than the original. 
The second method is known as “localization,” where some physical order is 
imposed upon a set of objects so that a given object has a greater probability 
of being in some particular locations than in others. 

One system that utilizes both these methods, and has been used for some 
time, is “indexing.’”’ Each document in a collection is inspected for subject 
content and characterized by words and phrases which are then ordered in 



















2 Sisco, F. T. What’s in the literature?, Metal Progr. 72: 122-124, Oct. 1957. 
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some convenient array, usually alphabetically. Indexing has one serious failing; 

it is virtually impossible to use for broad subject searches. For example, if 
someone wanted all the literature on cancer in animals, a search through an 
index would not reveal a paper on a specific type of cancer removed from a sheep 
dog unless the indexer had listed this document under the headings “‘animal”’ 
or “‘cancer.”’ But, for completeness, he would also have had to list it under 
“dog,” “canine,” “mammal,” “organism,” “vertebrate,” and so forth, as well 
as under all the generic groupings of cancer. This, of course, cannot be done 
for large document collections without an enormous and impractical expansion 
of the index. 

A second commonly used technique is “classification” or “cataloging,” 
where items are grouped together into predetermined subdivided areas of 
specialization. In this case, generic searching is easier, but it is quite impossible 
to anticipate all of the combinations of features which might be requested. 
It is extremely difficult, furthermore to classify survey-type books and articles 
dealing with a wide range of topics which cross lines of classification. In fact, 
if it becomes necessary to search for documents on the basis of a different set 
of characteristics than those which have been previously determined, the system 
opposes the search rather than helps it. 

It was because of these limitations, and particularly because the conventional 
systems are not very convenient for automatic retrieval techniques, that 
another system called “concept co-ordination” or ‘co-ordinate indexing’’ 
gained popularity. In this system a document is analyzed in terms of a number 
of specific concepts often called ‘‘uniterms.” For example, some of the uniterms 
which could be used to describe this paper are “information,” ‘retrieval,”’ 
“search,” “medical,” “librarian,” “electronic,” “computer,” “documents,” 
“research,” “storage,” so that the paper would be retrieved for people who are 
searching for material on “Electronic Search for Medical Documents,” or 
“Computers for Librarians,” or “Research in Document Retrieval,” or any 
one of hundreds of possible concept combinations. There has been considerable 
substantiation of the claims made for this system. For example, the duPont 
Corporation’s Engineering Department reports that co-ordinate indexing 

retrieved at least twice as much information per reference question as did 
conventional indexing, answered a third more inquiries, and virtually elimi- 
nated the number of nonpertinent reports retrieved.’ 

Obviously this system quickly would become unwieldy if large libraries 
tried to use it on a manual basis, but it 7s well suited to automatic techniques. 
It has been used with hand sorted edge-punched cards, machine sorted punched 
cards, and punched paper tape, but its greatest usefulness is anticipated with 
electronic data processing equipment. 


3 Sayer, ibid., p. 5. 
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CONCEPTS OF ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


In order to understand why an electronic data processing system can be 
used for information retrieval it is necessary to understand a few basic concepts 
of electronic computers. If one were designing amy kind of a system for process- 
ing information, it would soon become obvious that the system would need 
five parts: 

1) A method of input, that is, some way in which both raw information and 
the rules or “‘instructions” which determine what is to be done with the informa- 
tion can be fed into the system in a form that the system can understand. 

2) A storage medium, a way to preserve information, instructions, and results 
until they are needed. 

3) A performance element, a mechanism to process the information according 
to the instructions which govern it. 

4) A co-ordinating process, a monitoring element to make certain that 
everything happens accurately, at the right time and in the right order. 

5) An output device, a mechanism that will release the final results in a 


form convenient for use. 

These five elements—input, storage, performance, control, and output—are 
present in all such systems. For example, one might think of a librarian as an 
information processor. One gives her a pile of books and tells her to catalog 
them. This is input. She stores the books on a table until she has time to do the 
job and, of course, the rules she will follow in cataloging the books are already 


stored in her brain. The table and her brain are storage elements. She next 
performs the job of using parts of her body—brain, muscles, tissues, limbs, 
and so on—as the performance element. The work of her body and brain on 
the books and catalog cards is co-ordinated by the most marvelous control 
mechanism in existence, the human nervous system. And the output is the 
catalog codes assigned to the books. 

In the electronic computer, the same five elements have a much different 
form. Taking input first, the controlling factor is that the computer system can 
“understand” only electronic pulses, so that all input must take this form. In 
all computers, an operator can manually enter information directly into the 
system by means of a keyboard similar to a typewriter. In some computers, 
the input device converts holes in punched cards or punched paper tape directly 
into electronic pulses. The fastest input medium, however, and the one used on 
all large scale systems, converts magnetic spots on metal or plastic tape into 
pulses. For example the tape units, or ‘“‘Uniservos”’ as they are called, on the 
Remington Rand UNIVAC® II computer convert magnetic spots into impulses 
at the rate of 25,000 digits or letters per second, and this is a bottleneck of the 
system! 

Output devices are similar in that certain end-product information can be 
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selected manually by switches on the operator’s console, can be punched out 
on 80 or 90 column cards, can be recorded on magnetic tape, or can be printed out 
on almost any desired form or document. Again, to give the reader a feeling for 
the speeds involved, UNIVAC computers have been using an output device 
for the last seven years which prints 10 lines of 130 characters each (or 1,300 
characters) per second. And now a device associated with a new large-scale 
system, the LARC, can print at the fantastic rate of 15,000 characters per 
second. And output devices are also bottlenecks in electronic systems! 

Why are input and output devices bottlenecks when they can operate at 
thousands of characters per second? Simply because inside the computer, in 
the performance section (or, in computer jargon, the arithmetic section) and 
in the control section, things are happening through electronic circuitry at 
fantastic speeds approaching that of light! In the UNIVAC Solid-State, a 
medium-sized computer, over 700,000 characters of information can be trans- 
ferred internally in one second! The giant UNIVAC LARC computer can total 
cumulatively about a quarter of a million numbers of 11 digits each in the same 
time and will almost never make a mistake doing it! 

The final element which all data processing systems must have, s/orage, is 
the most critical element for information retrieval applications. With electronic 
systems storage may be either external or internal. The external means, of 
course, may take any form that can conveniently be converted into computer 
input; this can be original documents, punched cards, or magnetic tape. The 
latter is particularly convenient because of the high speeds with which data 
can be entered into the computer and the large amount of information which 
can be stored in a small space. For example, a 1,500 foot reel of metallic tape 
can store over three million characters of information in about a quarter of a 
cubic foot of space, and can be ‘“‘read”’ in about three minutes. 

Internal storage is accomplished by means of devices such as magnetic drums 
or magnetic cores. Magnetic drums are cylinders which rotate about their axes 
at high speeds. Information is written onto and read off the surface of the drum 
as it turns. Naturally, storage space is much more limited on a drum than on 
magnetic tape—only 11,600 characters can be stored on the main drum of the 
UNIVAC File Computer—and the cost is much greater. But as mentioned 
before, it might take up to three minutes to find a character of information on 
a reel of tape, while it can be found anywhere on the drum in about three- 
thousanths of a second! Another method of internal storage is the magnetic 
core, which is by far the most expensive per character of information stored, 
but offers retrieval of information in millionths of a second! 

Having reviewed the elements that make up these ‘“‘mysterious’ 
brains, the reader must remember that electronic computers can do only what 
they are told to do in a language which they can understand. In this sense, they 
are quite stupid. The process of analyzing a data processing problem and estab- 


’ electronic 
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lishing a logical pattern for its solution is called ‘‘programming.” A great deal 
of detailed logical analysis must take place in order for the programmer to be 
able to tell the computer exactly where to find each piece of information, what 
to do with it, and where to put it. Once programmed, however, the computer 
will unerringly continue to perform the same instructions time after time when- 








ever the application is needed. 

And what are some of these applications? Computers have been found 
useful for tasks which require repetitive operations with large volumes of data. 
They have been used to prepare pay checks for thousands of employees; to 
keep inventory records in manufacturing plants; to prepare bills for utilities 
companies and dividend checks for insurance companies; to keep banking 
records; to compile the national census; to prepare a Concordance of the King 
James Bible; to record election returns; and to solve complex mathematical 
relationships that would take humans months or even years. 

One application which has some resemblance to the information retrieval 
problem is the airlines reservation system. A typical airline has a fantastic 
problem coping with hundreds or thousands of agents around the country 
selling space on thousands of flights. It is extremely critical that each agent be 
kept informed of the number of seats sold for each flight at any time, because 
an “‘oversale’”’—that is, the sale of a seat on a flight which is already completely 
booked—could mean the loss of a customer each time it happens. By the same 
token, each agent must be made aware of last minute cancellations so that he 
will not refuse a sale when space exists. How is this done on a modern airline? 
Take Capital Airlines, for example. With over 2,000,000 seats available for 
sale at any moment, they maintain an inventory on a Univac File Computer 
located in Washington, D. C. Capital’s reservations agents in 56 cities in the 
United States have at their disposal a device called an Agent Set with which 
they can communicate, sometimes over great distance, with the computer, 
so that they can tell a customer within seconds whether there is space available. 

Since 4,500 requests can be handled by the system each hour, a great improve- 
ment in service and efficiency is possible. 































COMPUTERS AND INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 






It would be possible to go on and on describing the hardware and its appli- 
cations, but perhaps one can already begin to see why electronic data processing 
equipment holds great promise for information retrieval. These reasons may 
be summarized as follows: 
- 1) Because great concentration of information is possible with computer 
storage media, relief for overcrowded libraries can be forecast. 

2) Because they have tremendous capacity, electronic computers permit 
many more descriptive labels to be affixed to each document, so that there is 
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less chance that a pertinent document will be overlooked. Many more concept 
combinations become possible, making generic searches much more thorough. 

3) Because provision is made for “‘erasability” of electronic storage media, 
updating of the collection and elimination of obsolete references is facilitated. 


’ 


4) Because tremendous speeds are associated with electronic searches 


particularly if several searches are run simultaneously—the retrieved docu- 


ments are much more timely. 

5) As strange as it may sound, the total cost per document retrieved with a 
million dollar electronic computer is a fraction of the cost of human search in 
cases where the search requests are frequent. S. N. Alexander of the National 
Bureau of Standards estimates* that present-day computers can do about a 
million comparisons for thirty cents. 

6) Electronic searches are convenient because output can be arranged in 
many forms to suit individual requirements on layout, readability, and com- 
pleteness. 

What then are the elements of a computer information retrieval system for 
a collection of documents? It was established that all information retrieval sys- 
tems require these four elements: the recording of information, its storage, its 
selection, and the routing of documents to interested users. Recording the infor- 
mation to be scanned in a form that can be understood by the computer and 
can be efficiently searched is the critical step. To many observers, it is apparent 
that the task of scanning scientific documents, abstracting them, and indexing 
them will always be the work of human experts in these matters.° Because 
scientific documents are written on many different levels from intensely special- 
ized raw data to broad theoretical analyses, it would seem that only an intelli- 
gent, trained human reader could determine what the important features of a 
document are, what concepts they refer to, and what the relationships are be- 
tween these concepts. Once the concept relationships have been decided, how- 
ever, it would be possible to program the computer to do the encoding. For 
example, feeding in the expression sheep dog could cause the computer to assign 
to this index entry a code number whose characters retlect all the related generic 
ideas of “dog,” “canine,” ‘“‘mammal,” ‘“‘vertebrate,”’ 
Such codes would render explicit each important meaning of a term. 

The second element of information retrieval systems, s/orage, is easily done 
with automatic equipment. A clerk sitting at a keyboard simply types the 
information onto the storage medium, that is, into punched cards or on magnetic 


9? 66 ‘ 


‘organism,’ and so on. 


4 Alexander, S. N. Machines for retrieving ard correlating recorded information, in Shera, 
Jesse H., Kent, Allen and Perry, James W. Documentation in Action, New York, Reinhold 
Publishing Company, 1956, p. 245-252. 

5 This is by no means a unanimous appraisal, for research is currently in progress to design 
electronic computer instructions that will automatically abstract and index articles. The 
success of this research seems doubtful to me. 
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tape, in serial order. If sorting the index entries is necessary, and this is not 
always the case with automatic systems, the computer can be made to do it 
with great speed and accuracy. 

The third element, selection, is, of course, the main job of a computerized in- 
formation retrieval system. The statement of the scope of search must be ab- 
solutely concise. There are no logical relationships which are outside the range 
of an electronic computer, but the searcher must carefully spell out his request. 
As a matter of fact, the flexibility of electronic searching permits the request 
of complex logical concept combinations which would be a matter of practical 
impossibility to retrieve from large document collections without electronic 
equipment. 

After the computer selects the documents which satisfy the search request, 
the fourth clement of an information retrieval system, providing the informa- 
fion to the requester, must be performed. The computer might simply print 
out the numbers of the documents satisfying the request, and a clerk could then 
retrieve them manually from a sequence file. Or, the computer could search 
its memory for abstracts of the pertinent documents and print these out. Or, 
the computer could even be made to search a reel of microfilm, and automati- 
cally produce a photoprint of the full text of the desired documents. The 
possibilities are limited only by cost and the ingenuity of man. 


PRESENT RESEARCH ON COMPUTERS FOR RETRIEVAL 


rom the foregoing the reader may be convinced that information retrieval 


on electronic computers is a well established technique with a large body of 
organized knowledge and experience. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The world’s first electronic computer, ENIAC, was built only a short twelve 
years ago. Five years of intense research and development were to pass before 
ENIAC’s successor, UNIVAC I, became the world’s first commercially 
available computer in 1952. The information retrieval application was obvious 
even then. One of the first studies was sponsored by the Air Force.* It showed 
that 1,000,000 documents, each identified with an eight-digit shelf number and 
selected on the basis of 15 descriptors, could be searched in four hours on the 
UNIVAC I computer, but that the expense at (hat lime was too great. 

Since 1952, a great deal of research on information retrieval using electronic 
computers has taken place, but the number of actual applications remains 
rather small. The following list is representative of some of the work currently 
being done in this area; 

1) The General Electric Company is using a large scale computer system to 
retrieve technical information to aid their scientists and engineers in gas 
turbine design. One of the latest articles on this application reports that they 


§ Mitchell, Herbert F., Jr. The use of the Univac Fac-Tronic System in the library reference 
field, Am. Doc. 4: 16-17, Jan. 1953. 
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have put 30,000 document abstracts on three tapes and can deliver any one in 
less than 15 minutes.’ 

2) Several organizations such as the Dow Chemical Company,’ Monsanto, 
the Midwest Research Institute, and the U. S. Patent Office,® have developed 
experimental systems to retrieve chemical structures. 

3) Harvard and Georgetown Universities'® have made considerable progress 
with the automatic translation of Russian to English, a tricky information 
retrieval application. 

4) Robert Ledley of George Washington University has developed ‘‘Table- 
dex,” a method for automaticly preparing co-ordinate indexed bibliographies 
on the UNIVAC computer." 

5) Both M.I.T. and the Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation” are experimenting 
with the use of English in computers instead of numerical codes for information 
storage. 

All this work and much more has taken place on what are usually called 
“general purpose” computers, that is, computers which are commercially 
available for a wide variety of applications. But as early as eight years ago, 
students of the information searching problem were proposing special com- 
puters designed specifically for this application. This school of thought argues 
that commercially available equipment requires more programming detail 
than should be necessary for a searching operation, does not offer sufficient 


storage, and requires the user to pay for calculating capabilities which he does 
not use for this purpose. They hope that specially designed equipment will 
permit a wider range of search characteristics with less programming compli- 
cation. Of these special devices, Western Reserve University’s ‘Searching 
Selector’’® has probably received the most attention. It uses punched paper 


7Dennis, Bernard K., Rapid retrieval of information, Computers and Automation, 
7: 8-9, Oct. 1958. 

8 Opler, Ascher and Bair, Norma. Experience in developing information retrieval systems 
on large electronic computers, in Preprints of Papers for the International Conference on 
Scientific Information, Washington, D. C., National Science Foundation, 1958, Area 4, p. 
37-48. 

9 Opler, Ascher. Utilization of computers for information retrieval, Proceedings of the 
Fifth Annual Computer Applications Symposium, Chicago, Illinois, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, 1958, p. 22-29. 

10 Current Research and Development in Scientific Documentation, Number 4. Washing- 
ton, D. C., National Science Foundation, April 1959, 77 p. 

11 Ledley, Robert S. Tabledex: A new coordinate indexing method for bound book form 
bibliographies, in Preprints of Papers for the International Conference on Scientific Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. National Science Foundation, 1958, Area 5, p. 395-417. 

12 Current Research and Development in Scientific Documentation, op. cit. 

13 Western Reserve University in Cleveland, Ohio has evolved into a center for research 
in information retrieval in this country. For information on their Searching Selector, see; 

a) Opler, Utilization of computers. op. cit. 

b) Current Research and Development in Scientific Documentation, op. cit. 
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tape for recording the characteristics of documents and a typewriter to print 
a list of documents filling search requirements. Up to ten searches can be run 
simultaneously by wiring a plugboard to produce the necessary logical combi- 
nations. Experiments with metallurgical abstracts on this instrument are 
expected to shed some light on the feasibility of this type of equipment for 
retrieval. 

One other interesting direction that special equipment development is 
taking is in connection with microfilm storage and retrieval. In 1958, Eastman 
Kodak installed its first Minicard system, a high-speed information handling 
and storage device which uses microfilm as the basic element.’ A single Mini- 
card record can hold up to 12 documents reduced to one-sixtieth of their original 
size and 49 code characters for indexing. A typical search can scan 20 Minicards, 
the equivalent of 240 documents, in a second. Research is currently aimed at 
making the system faster and cheaper. 


Tue MepicaLt LIBRARY PROBLEM 


The discussion to this point has covered broadly the general areas of electronic 
computers and information retrieval. The remainder of this paper will center 
about the ways in which these developments are likely to affect the profession 
of medical librarianship. 

First of all, one need not be very astute to observe that the sheer magnitude 
of medical literature is becoming impossible to deal with by conventional 
means. Seymour Taine of the National Library of Medicine recently estimated 
that 220,000 indexable medical articles are published each year. The Current 
List of Medical Literature is expected to cover about half of these, or 110,000 
articles, in 1959. Just a few months ago, Dr. Richard Orr, Executive Director 
of the Institute for the Advancement of Medical Communication, wrote the 
following: “‘At no time in the history of medicine has the gap been wider 
between what the practicing physician could and should know to take maximal 
advantage of medical progress and what the average doctor does know and use 
in his daily practice.’’!® This in itself is a pathetic state of affairs, but when one 
adds to it the growing duplication of effort in medical research, which is a 
scarce enough national resource, the situation becomes alarming. 





c) The Searching Selector of Western Reserve University, Research and Engineering. 
4: 7-10, Jan.—Feb. 1958. 

14 More instant literature, Chem. & Eng. News, 37: 82-83, June 29, 1959. 

18 Taine, Seymour I. New Program for indexing at the National Library of Medicine, 
BULLETIN, 47: 117-123, April 1959. 

16 Orr, Richard H. An integrated approach to documentation, Am. Doc. 10: 214-217, 
July 1959. He also reported, “It has been estimated that a worker in cardiovascular research 
would have to attend at least 15 meetings a year and read 20 to 30 journalsif he were to learn 
of only 80 per cent of the research going on in his field in this country alone.” 
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What is the solution? Obviously, the first step is to create an awareness by 
the proper authorities of the seriousness of the situation. A participant at the 
1958 International Conference on Scientific Information” pointed out that 
although 60 per cent of the biological research in this country is supported by 
research grants, there is rarely money in the grants for communication of the 
results. Awareness of this need, however, is becoming much more widespread, 
largely through the ambitious efforts of organizations such as the Medical 
Library Association. When the awareness reaches a high enough level, a large- 
scale co-operative effort among those concerned with the information retrieval 
problem in the medical field can take place. This is not to say that some research 
is not already in progress to identify areas where modern data processing 
techniques can be applied in medical documentation. This is being done by 
organizations such as the National Library of Medicine,'* the Welch Medical 
Library at Johns Hopkins University '* and the Systems Development Corpo- 
ration,'* but their efforts are meager compared to the magnitude of the problem. 
Since no single library can afford the initial expense or maintenance cost of 
modern data processing equipment, some co-operative effort will be needed 
to define the problem, specify and select the equipment, administer the con- 
version, and establish the procedures for using the system. Researchers, librar- 
ians, scholars, publishers, and hospital administrators all have a contribution 
to make to this effort. It is clear, therefore, that everyone concerned with the 
medical information retrieval problem should keep abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in computer technology. Conferences and magazine articles are a step 
in the right direction, but the electronic computer industry is advancing so 
rapidly that some closer liaison with computer manufacturers should be es- 
tablished. This should not be difficult, because most computer manufacturers 
are delighted to discuss their products with anyone who will listen, and usually 
respond to information requests with a virtual deluge of advice and literature. 

And one should make no mistake about the rate of progress in this field. 
Remington Rand recently compared its UNIVAC Solid-State computer with 
ENIAC, its ancestor of just twelve years ago, and found that the new model 
weighed only 6 per cent as much and required only one tenth the power, but 
operated with ten times the speed and one hundred times the capacity. It is 
safe to anticipate even more striking progress in the future. Under development 
are thin films capable of storing billions of characters of information in a tiny 
space with almost instantaneous accessibility to any single character;”° devices 

17 Lee, Milton O. Responsibilities for scientific information in biology: Proposal for financing 
a comprehensive system, in Preprints of Papers for the International Conference on Scientific 
Information, Washington, D. C. National Science Foundation, 1958, Area 7, p. 7-17. 

8 Current Research and Development in Scientific Documentation, op. cit. 

19 Perry, James W., and Kent, Allen. Machine Literature Searching, New York, Inter- 
science Publishers, 1956, p. 13-14. 


20 Herbert, Evan. Information processing emerges as a global technology, Automatic 
Control, 2: 13DC-17DC, Sept. 1959 
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called plastic neurons which will perform switching functions by stimulating 
their counterparts in the human nervous system;”’ and microfilm storage 
devices that will pick out a photograph of a desired document from a million 
others in one second,”! just to name a few. 


FuTURE LIBRARY PRACTICES 


In conclusion it would be interesting to speculate upon some of the possible 
results of a large scale application of electronic computers in medical libraries. 
Certainly one possibility which exists is the installation in all medical libraries 
of devices similar to the airline’s agents set with which they could interrogate a 
centrally located bank of electronic computers. Such a medical information 
center would be established through the sponsorship of a co-operative group of 
medical libraries and research organizations or, more likely, with the aid of 
the federal government under its “general health and welfare” obligation. It 
would be responsible for processing all of the world’s medical literature. One 
can picture thousands of medical books and articles pouring into the center 
daily from all over the world to be automatically translated into English and 
then be abstracted, classified, and stored by professional librarians. 

Very likely there will always be need for many local medical libraries, because 
specialized abstract journals play an invaluable role in medical information 
exchange, because a diversity of the latest literature must be available for 
students and laymen, and because researchers must still be able to exercise 
their age-old privilege of browsing. Because of the increasing volume of medical 
literature that will be generated and made obsolete, it is quite likely that the 
number of medical librarians will increase many times, even with the most 
comprehensive automated system that can be visualized at present. It is 
probable, however, that many of these librarians will be engaged in the more 
difficult problems of abstracting and classification, rather than the routine 
filing and retrieval operations. They will specialize, so that they will be able 
to call attention to the most important points in an article and to evaluate its 
relevance to a given field of research. They will also be able to judge the rele- 
vance of work in related sciences, such as chemistry and physics, to the medical 
field. 

In other words, the real value of a fully automated information retrieval 
system is to be found more in the greatly increased ability to satisfy search 
requests than in the replacement of human labor. In the years to come a great 
deal more medical research can be anticipated, but with a more efficient litera- 
ture searching system much less duplication of effort will take place. The quality 
of research will undoubtedly improve when reserchers are able to study all 
previous experiments in their area for ideas and techniques. Medical students 
will be able to spend more time learning how to use medical information rather 


*1 Current Research and Development in Scientific Dccumentation, op. cit. 
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than where to find it. When literature searching becomes more efficient, practic- 
ing physicians will probably avail themselves more of library facilities. They 
will then become better informed concerning the latest medical advances, and 
less afraid to apply new cures for their patients. 

It is interesting to speculate on automated search techniques, but only one 
thing is certain. Radically new information retrieval techniques must be intro- 
duced before the end of this century, or the great tide of scientific progress will 
be smothered under the weight of countless tons of valuable, but largely ignored, 
literature. The stifling of human communication is as great a threat to our civ- 
ilization as any of the more dramatic means of introducing chaos amongst us. 
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Az the time Pakistan was founded only the King Edward Medical 
College in Lahore was within its geographical area. In a country having a large 
population where many doctors are needed this posed a formidable problem. 
In an attempt to meet it completely new medical colleges were established, 
other medical schools were upgraded and rebuilt, and some relocated. At 
present there are nine colleges in the country. The Nishtar Medical College in 
Multan, Khyber Medical College in Peshawar, and Fatima Jinnah Medical 
College for Women in Lahore are entirely new. King Edward Medical College 
in Lahore, Liaqat Medical College in Hyderabad, and Dow Medical College in 
Karachi complete those in West Pakistan. Dacca Medical College in Dacca, 
Chittagong Medical College in Chittagong, and Rajshahi Medical College in 
Rajshahi are those of East Pakistan. In most of these colleges active programs 
of reorganization and building are going on at present. This constitutes a 
magnificent effort toward providing doctors and medical care for an estimated 
population of nearly eighty-four million people, but one which imposes a 
tremendous financial burden on the country. 

All of the medical colleges have libraries and everywhere the college adminis- 
trators show increasing interest in making them more effective. Their needs 
differ somewhat according to location, but for the last few years they have 
suffered in common from a shortage of foreign currency with which to purchase 
books and periodicals. Other needs are modern methods of organization and 
cataloging, which take time and trained personnel and should be established 
while the collections are still small. 

To expedite the excellent efforts toward providing medical education which 
have been outlined here, the Basic Medical Sciences Institute was developed 
on a postgraduate level. Few aspects of medical education have seen more 
recent growth than graduate medicine, not only postgraduate training in the 
clinical specialities, but also in the fundamental sciences on which clinical 
medicine depends. This rapid growth has developed in response to the desire 
of the medical profession to keep up-to-date with the rapid and revolutionary 
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changes which have occurred since the end of the war in 1945, Canby Robinson 
at the close of his book Adventures in Medical Education* says: ‘The medical 
student of the present day is entering a career the core of which should be the 
life long” (the italics are mine) “‘study of man and medicine . . . To seek truth, 
discover causes, and learn how the order of the human body is disturbed and 
may be re-established, involves the major scientific aspects of medicine. These 
objectives are based on knowledge derived from the study of anatomy, physiol- 
ogy and biochemistry and on an understanding of pathogenic micro-organisms, 
pathological processes, derangement of bodily functions, and the action of 
drugs ...”’ In this spirit the Basic Medical Sciences Institute affords Pakistan 
modern facilities for postgraduate education and research in the basic disci- 
plines. Students will work in their native environment with equipment adapted 
to conditions prevailing here, and this equipment will form a permanent asset 
for the country. 

The University of Indiana under contract with the International Co-opera- 
tion Administration (ICA) agreed to aid the Government of Pakistan in 

* Ropinson, G. Cansy. Adventures in Medical Education: A Personal Narrative of the 


Great Adventure in American Medicine. Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University Press for the 
Commonwealth Fund, 1958. p. 309-310. 
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establishing the Institute by providing a staff, giving administrative guidance, 
procuring and installing valuable scientific equipment, laboratory furnishings, 
a high pressure water system for laboratory work, and air conditioners to keep 
out dust and humidity. The Institute is housed in a remodeled building pro- 
vided by the Government of Pakistan on the grounds of the Jinnah Central 
Hospital. Designed to operate as an independent unit, it has its own shop, 
maintenance equipment, and staff. Work on the physical plant was begun in 
the latter part of 1957 under the guidance of Dr. Paul A. Nicoll, Director of 
the Institute, with the assistance of Dr. Ralph France. Both men were already 
in Pakistan on other assignments. Early in the spring of 1958 the other seven 
members of the staff began to arrive and all were in Pakistan by September, 
1958. Since then there have been a number of Pakistani trainees working 
under them as clerks, technicians, and shop men. 

In a country barely a dozen years old, in an environment steeped in culture 
and tradition which extends back for more than a dozen cenl/uries, inevitably, 
the new and the old impinge upon each other. The urge to “catch up quickly,” 
which is of great concern in many fields of endeavour in a new country, is 
bound to cause ‘growing pains,” and these the American staff has shared with 
the Pakistan Government. The completion of the building was delayed far 
beyond the anticipated date and many obstacles had to be overcome under the 
vigorous leadership of Dr. Nicoll in order to be ready for the group of 21 young 
doctors who began their studies in May, 1959. 

The majority of the students were selected from among the ‘‘demonstrators”’ 
in the medical colleges of Pakistan. At the end of the two-year program a 
Master of Science will be awarded under the authority of the Medical Faculty 
of the University of Karachi with which the Institute is affiliated. A second 
group will be admitted during the summer of 1960; the full student capacity 
at any one time is 48. It is anticipated that a substantial number of the grad- 
uates will teach in the medical colleges. 

During the opening ceremonies at the Institute, the President of Pakistan, 
Field Marshall Mohammad Ayub Khan, described the project as ‘ta living 
example of international co-operation which transcends all political expedi- 
ency.” An apt characterization for an intercountry effort to provide better 
facilities for medical training and research to augment the efforts Pakistan is 
making to solve health problems vital to national well-being. 

Because the importance of a good library was recognized by those who 


planned the Institute ample provision was made for one. It is located at the 


exact center of the building which is a long, one-story structure. Entrance to 
the unit is through a vestibule where there is a conventional library charging 
desk. (This desk, the card catalog cabinet, a Kardex cabinet, and a few type- 
writer tables and chairs are the only imported library furnishings; everything 
else has been made locally and furnished by the Government of Pakistan.) 
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To the left of the vestibule is a small stack room and beside it the librarian’s 
office. On the opposite side of the vestibule is a workroom equipped with running 
water and facilities for handling mail, unpacking shipments of books, processing 
volumes for the shelves, and preparing material for binding. 

The vestibule leads directly into the large, well lighted, reading room which 
is on a slightly lower level. It has been furnished with teak wood tables each 
accommodating six readers, and low teak book cases line the wall under the 
windows and are used for current periodicals. Teak wood comes from East 
Pakistan and is a beautiful, hard wood, resistant to insects, with a lustrous 
light brown color when polished. One end of the room contains a unique varia- 
tion of the usual adjustable steel library shelving, which was planned by 
members of the staff and a representative of the Gujrat Steel Company of 
Karachi. This shelving is free standing, movable, and placed far enough from 
the walls to permit circulation of air and to prevent possible encroachment by 
insects. The height was, perforce, determined by the length of the steel up- 
rights available. The units are separated by convenient aisles. The finish was 
to have been a subdued blue-gray but turned out to be closer to robin’s egg 
blue, but it harmonizes nicely with the rest of the furnishing and proves that a 
science library can be cheerful and even gay, without diminishing its usefulness. 
The library unit is air-conditioned throughout. 

The collection is comparatively small, but the books and monographs, 
carefully selected by the teaching staff, are modern representative recent 
American and British monographs and the latest editions of standard texts in 
the disciplines being taught. These are continually augmented by new pur- 
chases, and some clinical works are included. They are arranged, in the stack 
room, according to the Cunningham Classification for Medical Literature and 
the card catalog is conveniently located at the entrance to this room. 

About 135 American, British and international periodicals are being re- 
ceived currently. Bound volumes for these titles, from 1954 through 1958, are 
accumulated and bound in Indiana, and sent out by sea freight as rapidly as 
completed. In a few instances where gifts have been received the volumes are 
available as far back as 1945. Unbound issues are arranged alphabetically by 
title in the reading room in the wooden bookcases already mentioned. The 
bound volumes occupy the stacks in the reading room so that users can browse 
among them and easily carry them to adjacent tables. The Current List of 
Medical Literature, the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, such abstract 
journals as Chemical Abstracts, five sections of Excerpta Medica, and some of 
the British abstract journals are available. The collection also includes review 
journals of various types. 

The ordering of books, equipment, and supplies is always important but it 
becomes more complicated when the library is situated far (several months by 
surface shipment) from the source of supplies. Orders according to the terms 
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of our contract must originate from the field of operation and, in the beginning, 
ordering had to be done from meager sources, usually book dealers catalogs, 
where full information was seldom given or from incomplete memoranda 
brought out by professors. With the arrival of the Cumulative Book Index from 
1949 to date, orders could be prepared more easily and accurately. The opera- 
tion of a library overseas involves endless, detailed correspondence with the 
parent organization. In January, 1959, to our relief, and I am sure to that of 
Dr. W. H. Headlee, our Co-ordinator in Indiana, Mrs. Alma Connell was 
appointed part-time liason library assistant in the Indiana office of our project. 
Between us order was brought out of confusion, correspondence handled 
promptly, and the receipt of orders at this end reported rapidly. 

During the first year, while the physical plant was still incomplete, we were 
continually faced with the dilemma of trying to do “first things first” only to 
find that the means for doing them were not at hand, so other things had to be 
done and later fitted into the puzzle as the fragmentary pieces were gradually 
put together. 

Service to the staff, however, has been one “first” that was never lost sight 
of. In the beginning the nucleus of library service was two bookcases and a 
little table arranged back of the librarian’s desk at the end of the room which, 
at that time, the entire staff shared. Even when the library had moved into its 
own quarters a shipment would often arrive at an inconvenient time for im- 
mediate processing, but somehow it got done, for book hungry professors, who 
have waited some three to four months for a favorite tome, are not easily denied. 
Accurate records of receipt of book material are an organizational “must,” 
as, once the books are in use, these details tend to be forgotten; therefore, the 
only answer is speedy processing. Collation before use is necessary, also, be- 
cause imperfect copies have arrived and have had to be returned to the pub- 
lisher, a major undertaking from so far away. 

Although open shelf libraries are still innovations in Pakistan, that is the 
basis on which the Institute’s has been organized. This has necessitated forma- 
tion of new habits on the part of the readers and of the library assistants. So 
far it has been accomplished successfully, but it requires unceasing vigilance, 
the presence of someone on duty at the desk at all times. Circulation is limited 
to the members of the staff and to the students on an overnight and during 
holiday basis. Periodicals circulate only to the professors and to the bibliog- 
raphy section of the Pakistan National Scientific and Technical Documenta- 
tion Centre (PANSDOC) for the purpose of filming articles for Pakistani 
scientists. As a compensation for the limited lending services, the library is 
open from 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., Monday through Saturday. The reading 
room is available to physicians, scientists, and mature students interested in 
scientific and medical literature. Because of the long hours, we have had to 
employ a clerk exclusively for night duty. In spite of the restricted circulation 
it was felt best to install the usual “charging card” method of circulation, and 
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it is already obvious that this decision was wise. Careful records are being kept 
of usage of material and of the number of readers. 

Due to conditions beyond our control the appointment of my Pakistani 
counterpart, who will become the future librarian, has been delayed. This has 
meant that the “visiting librarian” has had to do all the training, supervising, 
and revision of work. With the help of an assistant who is a good typist and 
who has learned something of library method and with additional clerical aid 
provided from time to time, a dictionary card catalog and an authority file 
have been established. A temporary main entry and one subject card are filed 
as soon as a book is received for use until Library of Congress cards arrive. 
Later, after the library is more fully organized it will probably be more efficient 
to type cards, but the initial use of L. C. cards has provided many models 
and precedents which will serve as guides for future cataloging. 

A small collection must be used to the maximum, which means that the books 
should be entered under as many subjects as possible. Because modern books 
in the basic medical sciences are written, increasingly, with the concept of 
“medicine as a whole,” and because the collection is used by physicians as well 
as students and professors at the Institute, every effort is made to indicate by 
subject the books important to clinicians as well as to basic scientists. 

Current journals are entered on a Kardex visible record as soon as they are 
received and all bound periodicals are accessioned and entered at once on shelf 
cards which indicate accession number, volume and date; readers can therefore 
tell at a glance just which volumes have arrived. Yes, we are old fashioned 
enough to keep an accession book and for this type of library it would seem 
unthinkable to dispense with this compact record of library acquisition and its 
source. 

PANSDOC has lent the Institute one of the film readers provided 
by UNESCO. It is to be hoped that Pakistan can soon produce a reader of 
this type within the country, because this would simplify maintenance prob- 
lems. Films can be obtained from PANSDOC and with a minimum of delay 
from the medical library of the American University of Beirut, which has a 
very extensive periodical collection. 

The possible purchase and use of microcards to augment the collection and 
the storing and cataloging of films are problems which may have to be dealt 
with in the future. So far emphasis has, of necessity, been placed on the organ- 
ization and cataloging of books and periodicals. 

It is hoped that the Librarian of the Institute, when appointed, will take an 
active part in the promotion of medical librarianship in Pakistan. Prospective 
medical librarians who have completed the Library Science Diploma courses 
offered by the University of the Punjab, the University of Karachi, and Dacca 
University could benefit by a period of practical work in the Institute library 
under the guidance of the librarian. 

To sum up, the library is functioning and usable. Professors and students 
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alike turn to it for materials needed. During literature surveys of experimental 
work the students learn how to use the bibliographies and how to apply the 
information obtained in order to find the original articles available. They also 
learn how to augment this material by the use of abstracts and films. Aiding 
the Pakistani students and doctors is the most enjoyable part of the work, but 
the initial effort of organization and the small staff thinly spread over long hours, 
have made it difficult to devote as much time to reference service as one would 
like. We are not fully satisfied with what has been accomplished, but we do 
feel that a sound basis has been made on which to develop the future work of 
the Institute Library. 
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, to medical periodicals generally fall into one of the follow- 
ing categories: monographs, reports of congresses or conferences, or hetero- 
geneous groups of scientific papers. Their volume is great and is growing. This 
study stems from the problems of bibliographic control of supplements. The 
majority of these publications are of a variety commonly thought of as “‘book 
materials.”’ Traditionally the identification of such materials is made through 
bibliographies of books and, in libraries, through the card catalog. Due to the 
nature of their publication, however, and the method by which they are usually 
cited and indexed, these supplements have the characteristics of periodical 
articles. Hence, a dilemma: shall they be treated as monographs or as periodical 
articles? 

For some years many supplements to medical periodicals have been analyzed 
by the Library of Congress and by the National Library of Medicine, which 
make printed cards available to libraries for insertion in their card catalogs. 
Many of the supplements are also indexed in the standard scientific indexing 
and abstracting tools, and information concerning the contents of these supple- 
ments is therefore available in those libraries which subscribe to such services. 


The initial collection of data was undertaken by the following students enrolled in courses 
in medical or scientific literature in the School of Library Service, Columbia University: 
Pablo Velasquez Gallardo, Charlotte Kaplan, Cecile E. Kramer, Miroslav Labunka, June 
Larsen, Grace J. Lyons, Hilda Male, Emily C. Rose. 
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The cost of obtaining, preparing, and inserting analytics into the card catalog 
is high, Certain experiments in cutting these costs have been undertaken; one 
such is that reported by Fleming in 1951 (1) in which the medical libraries of 
Yale and Columbia universities cooperated in the preparation of analytics for 
monographic supplements to medical periodicals. The co-operative scheme was 
reported to have been successful during its existence. Its discontinuance in 
1955 was the result of an interlibrary decision “based largely upon the avail 
ability of analysis of contents of serials through improvement in international 
indexing and abstracting media” (2). 

If Fleming's statement were true, a considerable financial saving might be 
realized by relying for analysis on standard bibliographies already present in 
medical library collections. The statement was, at the time it was made, 
hypothetical. A brief pilot study to test the hypothesis was undertaken in 
1953 by Erich Meyerhoff and Harold Bloomquist (3), but the small, arbitrary 
sample used yielded inconclusive results. The problem was approached once 
again by Meyerhoff but not concluded. 

The present study is an attempt to determine the extent and efliciency of 
analysis of supplements to medical periodicals by international scientific 
indexing and abstracting media. This is a “preliminary study” in that the 
authors have made no comparison of the “time lag between availability of an 
analyzed item in a bibliographical tool and catalog cards for the same item in 
the card catalog,” as recommended by Sidney L. Jackson in his “Catalog Use 
Study” (4). We have made no attempt to cover medical periodicals exhaus 
tively, nor have we treated nonsupplemental monographs published in series, 
another serious problem of analysis. 

In order to obtain a representative sample of supplements, the following 
procedure was used, The year 1956 was chosen as the most recent year in which 
we could expect full coverage by indexes and abstracting journals of the sup 
plements chosen (searching took place during 1958.) The investigators went 
directly to the periodical stacks of a large general medical research library 
(the Columbia University Medical Library.) Periodical volumes were examined 
directly, and a list was compiled of titles of periodicals that contained supple 
ments (Beihefte; Beilagehefte; Supplementa) at any time from 1950 to date. 
The use of an established library collection presupposes a certain sample of 
titles. The authors assume that the desire to maintain a balanced general 
library collection and the ability to do so provides a valid degree of representa 
liveness. 

Fight graduate students in the School of Library Service, Columbia Uni 
versity, were given the list of 36 journal titles so compiled (Appendix 1). By 
direct examination and by verification in bibliographies, a master list of all 
supplements published during the year 1956 was established. Supplements 
published in 1956, but numbered as parts of a 1955 or 1957 volume are included. 
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Also, supplements to a 1956 volume which are identified as having been pub- 
lished in 1955 or 1957 are included, 

The master list included 170 supplements. Of these, two were discovered in 
a later check to be actually not legitimate 1956 items, Twenty-six supplements, 
when examined, were found not to be supplements as defined in this study. 
These 26 came from four journals and were either: (1.) publications outside 
the field of medicine, (2.) “news notes” types of publications of only local 
interest, or (3.) brief listings of regulations or statistics. These items had been 
included in the master list only by accident of terminology and thus were 
excluded from the final sample of supplements. The total number of items 
used in the study is 142. 

ach supplement was recorded on a four by six inch card in standard form: 
author, title, bibliographic citation, and date on which the supplement was 
received in the Columbia University Medical Library. This final piece of 
information was recorded in order to maintain a consistent, specific date on 
which the supplement was available to readers in a library. Four journals 
titles (and their 26 supplements) proved to have been received at Columbia as 
yifts from a second source. For those supplements, the date of receipt in the 
New York Academy of Medicine Library was recorded. Seven additional 
upplements were either never received in Columbia or received late after 
having been claimed from the publisher. New York Academy of Medicine 
Library dates were recorded for those also, 

In the case of supplements consisting of a group of papers by various authors, 
the first scientific article (excluding introductory papers) was recorded for 
earching, the assumption being that if one article in a supplement were indexed, 
all would be. 

Six international indexing or abstracting tools were chosen as those tools 
most useful for general bibliographic searching in the field of medicine (Appen- 
dix IL). One of these six tools, Hxcerpla medica, was then composed of 18 
cparate sections, cach devoted to a specific medical specialty. ‘German 
abstracting tools” is an artificial tithe used to group together 15 separate 
German-language abstracting journals, each covering a specific speciality. In 
tabulating the results of this study both of the aforementioned groups of 
abstracting journals are considered as single general tools. Biological Abstracts 
and Chemical Abstracts are included because of their unusual breadth of coverage 
and because of their great usefulness in searching the medical literature. One 
important medical index, the Quarlerly Cumulative Index Medicus, is not 
included because the volumes covering the 1956 literature were not yet pub- 
lished at the time of the study. 

The search was conducted as follows: the master list of 142 supplements was 
divided among the eight searchers. Each supplement was searched by author 
(or by subject in those cases of anonymous authorship) in Biological Abstracts, 
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TABLE I 
Number of Supplements Found in Indexes and Abstracting Tools* 





Total number of supplements. .... i : 142 

Biological abstracts.......... eee piciratet ' 16 

Chemical abstracts.............. ere or 29 

Current list of medical literature......... 131 

Excerpta medica............. eat taitecs 67 

German abstract journals. .... icine aratatentis 114 

National Library of Medicine catalog... . 122 

Total number found............... 141 (99.3%) 

Total number not found........... ; 1 (.7%) 
Grand total........ pee) se erearedd ee 142 





* 100 per cent of the journal titles used in the study were found in the list of journals in- 
dexed in the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, examined after the completion of the study. 
Individual supplement titles were not checked. The time lag of about 36 months renders the 
QCIM useless for current bibliographic searching. 


Chemical Abstracts, Current List of Medical Literature, and the ational Library 
of Medicine Catalog from the beginning of 1956 through the latest issue available 
at the time of the search. The same time period was covered in Excerpla Medica 
and the German tools, the choice of appropriate subject sections to be searched, 
however, was left up to the individual searchers. 

Nonproductive searches were so recorded with the extent of the search indi- 
cated. When the item was found, the following information was noted: title of 
index or abstracting tool, volume, page or item number, date of publication, 
and date of receipt of the specific issue in the Columbia University Medical 
Library (or the New York Academy of Medicine Library in cases of missing 
issues. ) 

At this stage, the cards containing all the data were submitted to the authors 
who did exhaustive verification of the data, rechecking apparent inconsistencies, 
completing incomplete searches through the end of 1957 (or slightly later), 
and giving special attention to unsearched sections of Excerpta medica and the 
German tools. With the final data in hand, the following tabulations were 
made: The number of supplements found in each of the indexing or abstracting 
tools (Table I); the percentage of the total number of supplements found in 
each (Table II); the range of time lag between receipt of a supplement and 
receipt of its covering tool (Table III); and the average time lag between 
supplement receipt and receipt of its covering tool (Table IV). 

Of the 142 supplements in the study, 141 (99.3 per cent) were found in the 
indexing or abstracting tools searched. This coverage was made over a period 
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TABLE II 
Percentage of Total Number of Supplements Found in Each Tool 


100 
95 
90 
85 
80 


45 
40 i! 
35 I 
30 
25 
20 
15 
10 | | 
5 


Biological Chemical Current Excerpta German National 

Abstracts Abstracts List of Medica Abstract Library of 

(11.3%) (20.4°7) Medical (47.2%) Journals Medicine 
Literature (82.8%) Catalog 
(92.3%) (85.9%) 


—) 


of from 2 to 27 months. Actually the time lag of over 18 months represents 
items in the Vational Library of Medicine Catalog which is published only once 
a year and is therefore much less flexible than the tools which appear monthly 
or semimonthly. Of the supplements studied 92.3 per cent (those covered by 
the Current List of Medical Literature) were indexed during a period of from 
2 to 8 months after receipt of the supplement, with an average time lag of 
4.25 months. 

Ways of limiting or decreasing the size of the card catalog have been dis- 
cussed for many years. In 1905, W. K. Fletcher suggested using bibliographies 
instead of burdening the card catalog with analytics (5). Bella E. Shachtman, 
in her study of technical services units in libraries, reported as one of the future 
considerations of libraries the withdrawal of cards from the catalog when 
material is covered by printed bibliography. Andrew D. Osborn and C. D. 
Gull have also been important spokesmen on this subject. Much present-day 
thinking emphasizes the desire toward how little we can include in the card 
catalog, rather than how much. It would seem that a good starting place 
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TABLE IV 
Average Time Lag Between Receipt of Supplement and Receipt of Covering Tool 


Aad 


Biological Chemical Current Excerpta German National 

Abstracts Abstracts List of Medica Abstract Library of 

(8.37 mos.) (4.51 mos.) Medical (9.20 mos.) Journals Medicine 
Literature (7.27 mos.) Catalog 
(4.25 mos.) (14.26 mos.) 


20 
19 


an 


m= mow UI 


might be the supplements to medical (and scientific) periodicals. If catalog 
analysis for these items were abandoned, it should still be possible to analyze, 
on a selective basis, specific supplements of urgent or known local interest or 
series obviously not covered by standard bibliographic tools. 

Small medical libraries may not possess the bibliographic apparatus needed 
to control this literature, but neither will their volume of supplements be 
large. In such cases analysis may be desirable, but the comparative costs should 
be carefully weighed before a decision is reached. In large medical libraries, 
where major bibliographies are available, and where the existence of a trained 
staff assures their efficient use, catalog analytics for journal supplements are 
clearly an extravagance. 


REFERENCES 
1. Freminc, T. P., Cooperative cataloging, BULLETIN 39: 38-39, Jan. 1951. 
2. Freminc, T. P., Report of the Medical Librarian. Columbia University Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Report of the Dean 1955-56. New York, 1956. p. 127-129. 
3. MEYERHOFF, E. and BLoomguist, H. Unpublished data. 
4. Jackson, S. L. Catalog Use Study: Director’s Report. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1958. 86p. 
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Cataloging and Classification 11: 59-114, April 1955. 


APPENDIX I 
Titles of Journals Containing Supplements Studied 


Acta anatomica 

Acta cardiologica 

Acta chirurgica belgica 

Acta chirurgica scandinavica 

Acta dermato-venereologica 

Acta endocrinologica 

Acta medica scandinavica 

Acta obstetrica et gynecologica scandinavica 

Acta odontologica scandinavica 

Acta ophthalmologica 

Acta orthopaedica scandinavica 

Acta oto-laryngologica 

Acta paediatrica 

Acta pathologica et microbiologica scandinavica 

Acta physiologica scandinavica 

Acta psychiatrica et neurologica scandinavica 

Acta radiologica 

Annales chirurgiae et gynaecologiae Fenniae 

Annales medicinae experimentalis et biologiae Fenniae 
Annales medicinae internae Fenniae 

Physiological Reviews 

Revue belge de pathologie et de médecine experimentale 
*Revue internationale de la Croix Rouge 

Revue de laryngologie, otologie, rhinologie 
*Revue du praticien 
*Revue du rhumatisme et des maladies ostéo-articulaires 
Rivista i anatomia patologica e di oncologia 
Scandinavian journal of clinical and laboratory investigation 
Schweizerische medizinische Wochenschrift I 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Tuberkulose. (Bibliotheca Tuberculosea) 
Strahlentherapie 

Tohoku Journal of Experimental Medicine 
*Weekly Epidemiological Record (W.H.O.) 

Zeitschrift fiir Geburtshilfe und Gynikologie 

Zeitschrift fiir Orthopadie und ihre Grenzgebiete 
Zentralblatt fiir Arbeitsmedizin und Arbeitsschutz 


APPENDIX II 
Indexes and Abstracting Tools Searched ‘ 


Biological Abstracts. 
Chemical Abstracts. 





* Ultimately excluded from study. 
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Current List of Medical Literature. 
Excerpta Medica 
(Sections I-X VIII). 
“German abstracting tools.” 
Berichte iiber die allgemeine und spezielle Pathologie. 
Berichte iiber die gesamte Gynikologie und Geburtshilfe. 
Berichte iiber die gesamte Physiologie und experimentelle Pharmakologie. 
Berichte iiber die wissenschaftliche Biologie. 
Kongresszentralblatt fiir die gesamte innere Medizin. 
Zentralblatt fiir Bakteriologie, Parasitenkunde, Infektionskrankheiten und Hygiene. 
Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte Kinderheilkunde. 
Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte Neurologie und Psychiatrie. 
Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte Ophthalmologie und ihre Grenzgebiete. 
Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte Radiologie. 
Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte Tuberkulose-Forschung. 
Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte Zahn-, Mund und Kieferheilkunde. (A section in Deutsche 
Zahn-, Mund und Kieferheilkunde. 
Zentralblatt fiir Hals-, Nasen- und Ohrenheilkunde. 
Zentralblatt fiir Haut- und Geschlectskrankheiten, sowie deren Grenzgebiete. 
Zentralorgan fiir die gesamte Chirurgie und ihre Grenzgebiete. 
National Library of Medicine Catalog. 





Evaluative Checklist of the Literature of 
Neoplastic Diseases* 


By MiLprep D. Dononvue, Head 


Technology and Science Division 
McKeldin Library, College Park, Maryland 








‘ "TL 
HE field of cancer is so vast, so full of unexplained contradictions, so 
stubborn in resisting a decisive exploitable breakthrough, that the army of 
investigators deployed in it suffer more frustration than most men on medical 
frontiers.” (1) This comment from Time’s recent feature on cancer is not only 
true of the problem of laboratory research but can be applied to the problems 
of the literature as well. 

In 1934 Dr. W. Bullock commented that 3,000 articles appearing between 
1913 and 1932 on cancer of the uterus were indexed in the /ndex-Catalog of the 
Surgeon General’s Library, (2). In 1957 the National Library of Medicine 
indexed 1,603 cancer articles in its Current List of Medical Literature during 
the period March to May and an additional 212 articles for its own files (3). 

Because there are no specific medical evaluative tools, it has been found 
necessary to use materials designed for other purposes as a means of evaluation. 
Often a book which answers a question of fact is more useful than a carefully 
compiled tool which never supplies a needed answer. The responsibility for 
knowing the quality of a reference tool is the librarian’s and it is her function, 
to so indicate it to the user. 

For the neophyte investigator in the field of chemistry the clear cut and 
excellent guides by E. J. Crane (4), B. A. Soule (5), and M. G. Mellon (6), all 
of which differ somewhat in their approach and special emphasis, are basic 
tools. Unfortunately in the field of medicine with its complexity of overlapping 
disciplines, the picture is quite different. The complex is mentioned in the 
Handbook of Medical Library Practice, “the literature of medicine is probably 
more extensive and more complicated to follow than any other discipline” (7). 

Recently the publishing industry has shown an interest in books on special 
medical library needs. Mary Louise Marshall’s Physician’s Own Library (8), 
which is an excellent guide for the practitioner in setting up a personal library, 
is an example. A second recent book, W. D. Postell’s Applied Medical Bibliog- 
raphy for Students (9), was designed for his course in medical bibliography at 
the Louisiana State University College of Medicine. A more complex book for 
the librarian by Thomas E. Keys (10) is aimed to aid the librarians in the 











* Prepared from a thesis, in partial fulfillment of a MSLS, University of Illinois, 1959. 
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performance of their duties. Postell’s and Keys’ works contain some scattered 
cancer references, but they do not provide a general guide to the specialty 
field, nor is this material indexed except by title. Therefore they are useless 
for the subject approach. 

Cunningham’s (11) work proved such a useful and valuable tool that it was 
later expanded and included in the Handbook of Medical Library Practice, (12). 
In an effort to assist in the education and guidance of its members, the Medical 
Library Association published early in 1943 the first edition of the Handbook, 
which carried an evaluative classified bibliography of 600 medical reference 
works. The second edition some twelve years later carried 1,965 books and 
references in its appendix. 

As further aid to its members, the Association is now conducting a series of 
refresher courses as an integral part of their annual meetings. The first was 
held in 1958 in Rochester, Minnesota, and the second was in 1959 in Toronto 
(13, 14). An excellent review of the program of courses in medical librarianship 
in American Library Schools is given by Estelle Brodman in Libri (15). Among 
the schools offering such courses are Columbia University, the University of 
Illinois, Emory University, the University of Southern California, and now the 
University of Michigan. Actually the major real evaluative guides which were 
found in this study were the publications of the Association and the syllabi used 
in training medical librarians in universities (17). 


HANDBOOKS 


In the first edition of the Handbook of Medical Library Practice cancer cita- 
tions appeared scattered throughout with bibliographies on pages 409-410 
and histories on page 340. In the second edition a complete section of cancer 
citations, pages 820-832, and the cross references furnish a basis for the guidance 
of the investigator. The basic first edition annotated list, now outdated, is, 
nevertheless, useful. 


SYLLABUSES 


Two additional sources for listings of books on cancer are by their very 
nature somewhat evaluative. These are the listings used in the teaching pro- 
grams at the library schools where courses in medical bibliography and refer- 
ence are taught. These guides are designed to bring together a representative 
cross section or sampling of the literature of a subject field for the student. 
The syllabus (17) used in Library Science 439 at the University of Illinois 
offers 24 items on the pathology of tumors; it also offers a survey of the resources 
most generally available or of most usefulness in a general medical library. A 
second syllabus (18) is that used at Columbia School of Library Service and 
on pages 61-64 it gives a more extensive listing of material on the same subject. 
The writer has found no syllabi for the courses taught at the other schools or 
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has not received replies from these areas at the time of writing. The course taught 
at Emory University, however, is described in detail in Mildred Jordan’s 
“Report on Two Courses...” (19). 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND BOOKLISTS 


A general guide to materials useful for reference was prepared in France by 
L. N. Malcles (20) which has a cancer section. It purports to be evaluative, 
but the English books used as examples of varying types of material leave the 
basis of selectivity to be questioned. The very inclusion of the subject, however, 
is of interest in relation to the program in cancer bibliography set up in France. 
The two editions of G. Kricker’s Die Schrifttumsnachweise der Medizin (21, 22) 
contain specialized listings of literature of neoplastic diseases, divided into 
handbooks, histories, and journals. Only one mention of a German cancer 
library was discovered. 

L. P. Morton (24) in his work on the use of the library has a few references 
to cancer bibliographies and journals and a listing of several cancer collections 
of interest in the British Isles. 

Another group of evaluative bibliographies is the result of the efforts of 
medical organizations to provide guidance for hospital libraries. These call the 
attention of many hospitals to basic materials that should be available in a 
collection serving a medical and teaching faculty and are designed as book 
selection aids. Three of these bibliographies are officially sponsored: The Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons (25), The American Medical Association (26) and the 
Veterans Administration (27); the fourth is the result of a suggested list for 
hospital librarians (28) and its revisions (29). Suggested materials on neoplastic 
diseases are available in all these publications 

The major tool for the research worker in this field is H. Oatfield’s study of 
the literature of the chemical periphery. This forms a good starting point for 
the worker who does not become handicapped by Oatfield’s narrow point of 
view. Oatfield has included much material of value, but he has erred in being 
too complete rather than possibly omitting some material of less interest. 
However, in some cases this completeness is often an advantage. I have omitted 
consideration of some of the material covered by Oatfield. 

The final major evaluative sources used in the compilation of this listing 
were the catalogs of some of the specialized libraries on cancer. 

Since book selection is one of the major professional functions of the librarian, 
a degree of selectivity is to be expected in most of these book lists and catalogs 
with the possible exception of those issued by the major libraries in the United 
States (10). 

In order to show the location of the descriptive note or mention of each 
title in the evaluative lists, the number of the bibliographic citation at the end 
of this paper and the page have been given in parentheses. For example, 
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(12p2) would mean that the note would be located in: 12. Doe. J., (ed.) Hand- 
book of Medical Library Practice. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1943, page 2. Since the dates of publication of the twenty evaluative references 
range from 1936 to 1959, they have not always referred to the same edition of 
the books as indicated in the citation. I have examined the various editions 
and if there were no drastic changes, other than that the book had been brought 
up to date, the latest edition has been listed. In some cases a periodical refer- 
ence has been listed when it serves a basic purpose or when there was no other 
source of information. The use of the symbol // has been noted in the case of 
periodicals which have ceased publication. A few titles have been included 
which were not listed in the evaluative tools because they were most useful to 
me at the American Cancer Society Library. 

The obvious general medical sources such as Current List of Medical Litera- 
ture, Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, and Bibliography of Medical Reviews 
have not been included. It is understood that any research worker would use 
these tools in addition to any materials in this list. For a complete coverage 
of a subject it would also be wise to use the Armed Forces Medical Library 
Catalog, 1949 to date, to locate a monograph, a thesis, or a government pub- 
lication not included in the periodical indexes. 

The items marked by an asterisk were not examined, but were listed as 
being of value. 


A. CATALOGS OF COLLECTIONS 


Unique to cancer research workers are the catalogs of two special collections. 
Martin, R. M. 
Guide to Cancer Literature. Chicago, The John Crerar Library, 1955, 43 p. 
A compilation of the material on cancer in scientific and technical library for the 
years 1940-54. 
MERSCHEIM, A. 
Katalog der Bibliothek der Zentralstelle fiir Krebsbekimpfung, Dusseldorf, In- und 
Auslindische Krebsliteratur. Essen, G. D. Baedeker, 1955. 190 p. 
An alphabetical listing of full entry also includes periodica! holdings. A classified 
index listing titles under subject area is included. 


B. HISTORIES 


BERENBLUM, I. 
Man Against Cancer. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. 182 p. 
(17p42; 18p61; 34p1) 
*Borst, M. 
Die Lehre von dem Geschwulsten. 2 vol. Wiesbaden, 1902. 
(30p119) 
BuTLER, F. 
Cancer Through the Ages, the Evolution of Hope. Fairfax, Va., Virginia Press [1955] 147 p. 
HAAGENSON, C. D. 
An exhibit of important books, papers and memorabilia illustrating the evolution of 
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knowledge of cancer, Am. J. Cancer 18: 42-126, May 1933. 
(30p335-36) 
LEMKE, R. 
Geschichtliche darstellung der theorien tiber die Entstehung des Krebbes. Langensalza, 1926 
423 p. Jena Med. Diss. 1929. 
(21p47; 22p52) 
MartIn, R. M. 
Guide to Cancer Literature in the John Crerar Library, 1955. 43 p. 
Wotrrr, J. 
Die Lehrevon der Krebskrankheit, von den Alterstern Zeiten des zur Gegenwart. 4 vol. Jena, 
G. Fischer, 1907-28. 
(18p61; 7p431; 12p430; 30p19) 


C. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Periodicals 
Advances in Cancer Research. New York, 1953. 
(20p454; 29p389) 
Bibliographies internationales du cancer. Villejuif, Institut du Cancer, 1956.-VI 
(20p454) 
Cancer Current Literature, an Index to Neoplastic Diseases. v. 1-3, 1947-1949; n.s.1, January, 
1950-December, 1955 / / 

Published by the American Cancer Society. In this monthly publication each 
month’s literature is listed in month of origin. Publication delayed, March 14, 1956; 
ceased as of December 1955. For history and chronology see (32). Termination of 
publication noted in communication from Mrs. Longare. 

(10p49; 9p81; 17p39; 18p63; 7p431; 30p13; 20p454; 25p11; 28p373; 34p14) 
Cancer Current Literature Index. v.1— July 1959- New York, Excepta Medica Foun- 
dation for the American Cancer Society. 
Cancer Review: a Journal of Abstracts. Bristol, England v.1-7, 1926-1932 / / 
(18p63; 7p431; 12p409; 30p14; 21p47; 22p52) 
Excerpta medica. Section XVI, Cancer. Amsterdam, Excerpta Medica Foundation. v. 1- 
1953- English Abstracts. 
(10p66; 20p454; 7p90; 25p12; 24p28; 29p390) 
Indice bibliographico oncologica. Rome, 1954. 
(20p454) 
Index analyticus cancerologiae. Paris, v.1-  , 1927- French abstracts. 
(10p67, 340; 18p63; 7p431; 12p409; 30p13; 20p454; 24p28; 22p52) 
Leukemia Abstracts. Chicago, v.1-  , 1953- English Abstracts. 
(10p69; 18p64) 
Neoplastic Disease Abstracts: an Index to Current Periodical Literature on Neoplastic Diseases 
v. 1-4, 1946-1949 / / Merged with Cancer Current Literature (32) 
(18p64; 30p13) 
*Les Neoplasms: Revue internationale exclusivement consacrée a la littérature a Vetude et la 
thérapeutique des tumeurs et des cancers. Tome 1-14, 1922-1936 / / 
(18p64) 
The Pith of Recent Cancer Literature. Rochester, N. Y., v. 1, [1943] / / 
(30p14) 
Review of Tumor Therapy. Charleston, S. C., 1, No. 1-4, 1937 / / 
(30p14) 
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Yearbook of Cancer. Chicago, 1957- 
(10p67; 20p454) 
Zeitschrift fiir Krebsforschung. v.1-—  , 1904- 
(18p64; 21p49; 29p52) 
See also Periodicals: 
Cancer research. 
Monatsschrift fiir Krebsbekdm pfung. 
Monographs 
BEHLA, A. R. 
Die Carcinom-Litteratur im Zusammenstellung der in- und ausldnderischen Krebsschriften 
bis 1900 mit alphabetischen Authoren und Sachregister. Berlin, Schoetz, 1901. 259 p. 
(30p19; 20p454; 21p47; 22p52) 
Cramer, D. M. 
Cathepsin in Normal and Malignant Tissue. A Selected List of References, 1929-1950. 
Bethesda, Md, National Institutes of Health Library, January, 1953. 11p. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 
Donner Foundation. Cancer Research Division. 
Index to the Literature of Experimental Cancer Research, 1900-1935. Philadelphia, Donner 
Foundation, 1948. 1,057 p. 
(18p63; 7p431; 30p14; 20p454) 
Dyer, H. M., ed. 
An Index to Tumor Chemotherapy; a Tabulated Compilation of Data from the Literature 
on Clinical and Cancer Investigation. Washington, D. C. National Cancer Institute, 1949. 
329 p. 
Brought up to date by Cancer Research, v. 16, no. 10, pt. 2, November, 1958. 267 p. 
The Cancer Chemotherapy Section records may also be helpful to the research worker 
through the Cancer Chemotherapy Reports. The first issue of the Reports outlines the following 
program: 
Documentation and information activities of the Cancer Chemotherapy National Service 
Center include developing and operating an integrated system for collecting and dissemi- 
nating scientific information on the chemotherapy of cancer. This project includes extract- 
ing, collating, analyzing, and evaluating pertinent information from the world literature, 
data generated by CCNSC program and unpublished data collected by direct communica- 
reports and reviews from the published literature, data generated by the program and other 
information made available to it. CCNSC is also establishing an index of the chemotherapy 
literature, as well as the chemistry and biological effects of materials used in chemotherapy. 
This index is being set up in a way that will permit rapid retrieval of any class of information. 
The Cancer Chemotherapy Reports, after the initial number, began to carry an extensive selec- 
tive bibliography in each issue. This is in addition to the bibliographies included in the articles 
on the substances screened. These references will eventually constitute a supplement to the 
journal Cancer Research. In earlier form this series was entitled Current Research in Cancer 
Chemotherapy and included reports No. [1]-7, 1955-1958, which differed considerably in their 
content and form. 
Eccers, H. E. 
The etiology of cancer; a bibliography, Arch. Path., 12: 983-1013, Dec. 1931; and 13: 
112-150, 289-320, 462-502, Jan.-Mar., 1932. 
Geneeskundig. Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch-Indie. 
Klapper on de Tumoren-Literatuur van Nederlandsch, Oest-Indie. Batavia, Kolft, 1935. 
Index to articles appearing in Geneeskundig, 1852-1933. 
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Great Britain. Ministry of Health Library. 

Selected References on the Incidence and Etiology of Carcinoma of the Lung. London. Minis- 
try of Health Library, April, 1955. 

HARTWELL, J. E., ed. 

Survey of Compounds Which Have Been Tested for Carcinogenic Activity, 2d ed. Bethesda, 
National Cancer Institute, 1951. (U.S. Public Health Bulletin, No. 149.) Supp. 1, by 
P. Shubik and J. E. Hartwell, 1957. 

Dr. Phillippe Shubik of the Chicago Medical School, is now maintaining the Survey 
of Compounds Tested for Carcinogenic Activity in the literature and is preparing it for pub 
lication soon as a second supplement to the basic work which he and Dr. Hartwell compiled. 
Dr. Shubik did not reply to an inquiry concerning the present status of this file but 
Dr. Hartwell indicated it should be available during the next year. 

HIRSCHBERG, E. 

A list of review articles on cancer research, 1951-1955, Cancer Res., 17: 77-85, Feb. 1957. 

National Library of Medicine. 

Cancer Chemotherapy; a Bibliography of Agents, 1946-1954. Washington, National Library 
of Medicine, 1956. 
(33p389) 

PROCHAZKOVA, M. 

Bibliographia Bohemoslovenica Gynaecologica-Obstetricia at que Oncologica Annorum 
1945-1956. Prague, 1955. 

Rorro, A. H. 

Bibliografia sobre cancerologia. Tome 1, 1925 y 1926. Buenos Aires, 1927. p. 3-614. No 
more published. Noted in Besterman, p. 694. 

U. S. National Cancer Institute. 

A Bibliography of Cytologic Diagnoses of Cancer, by E. F. Hoffman and F. G. Dhyse. 
Bethesda, National Cancer Institute, 1952. 114 p. (Processed.) 
(7p431; 20p454) 

U. S. National Cancer Institute. 

Cancer Nursing Bibliography. With 1956 Supplement. Bethesda, Maryland Cancer 
Nursing Section, Field Investigation and Demonstration Branch, National Cancer 
Institute, 1955. 52 p. and 13 p. 

U. S. National Cancer Institute. 

Readings on Cancer, an Annotated Bibliography. Washington, D. C., U. S. Public Health 
Service, 1955. 16 p. (U. S. Public Health Service Publication, No. 457.) 

The American Cancer Society (National Office) Medical Library has been preparing special 
bibliographies for distribution at meetings and for filling requests since 1948. Cancer of the 
Lung, Tobacco and Cancer, and Cancer Nursing have been multilithed in quantity and kept 
up-to-date. Unfortunately some of the older bibliographies on Cancer Nursing and Cancer of the 
Lung have been cataloged and the citations published in the printed catalogs of the National 
Library of Medicine and the Library of Congress. The American Cancer Society also prepares 
bibliographies for individuals on request; 79 of these were sent out in 1958, in addition to 
previous bibliographies which had been brought up-to-date. 


D. PERIODICALS 


Current (Dates given for first volume or changes of title.) 
Acta cancrologica Jugoslavia. 
v. 1, 1939. Belgrade. 
(30p16) 
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Acta iberica radiologica cancerologica. 
v. 1, 1952. Madrid. 
In 1955 resumed. 
Acta radiologica et cancerologica bohemoslovenica. 
v. 1, 1938. Prague. 
(7p16) 
Advances in Cancer Research. 
v. 1, 1953. New York, Academic Press. 
(17p43; 18p62; 7p431; 30p454; 29p389) 
American Association for Cancer Research. Proceedings. 
v. 1, 1953. 
Formerly April issue of Cancer Research. 
Archiv fiir Geschwulstforschung; Organ fiir Krebsforschung, 
Krebsbekim pfung und Krebsstatisttk. 
Bd. 1, 1949. Dresden, Steinkopff. 
(18p64; 20p464) 
Archivos cubanos de cancerologia. 
v. 1, 1942. Habana. 
(7p431; 30p16) 
Association francaise pour l'étude du cancer. Bulletin. 
v. 1, 1908. 
(18p64; 7p16; 20p454) 
Arquivo de patologia. 
v. 19, 1947. Lisbon. 
British Journal of Cancer. 
v. 1, 1947. London, H. K. Lewis. 
(17p43; 18p64; 30p17; 20p454) 
Bulletin algerien de carcinologie. 
v. 1, 1948. Alger, Ferraris. 
No. 1 as Bulletin algerien de cancerologie. 
(18p64; 20p454) 
CA: a Bulletin of Cancer Progress. 
v. 1, 1950. New York, American Cancer Society. 
(18p64) 
Cancer. 
v. 1, 1948. Philadelphia, Lippincott. 
(10p335; 17p40; 18p634; 7p431; 30p14, 17; 20p454; 25p11) 
Cancer. 
v. 1, 1930. Santiago di Chile. 
(30p17) 
Cancer. 
v. 1, 1939. Toronto. 
(30p17) 
Cancer Bulletin. 
v. 1, 1939. Houston, Medical Arts Publishing Foundation. 
(18p64) 
Cancer Chemotherapy Reports. 
No. 1, January, 1959. 
Supersedes Current Research in Cancer Chemotherapy. 
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Cancer News. 
v. 1, 1947. New York, American Cancer Society. 
Supersedes American Cancer Society Bulletin. 
Cancer Research. 
v. 1, 1947. Supplements, 1953- Philadelphia, Institute for Cancer Research Founda- 
tion; Chicago, University of Chicago Press. Decennial author and subject indexes. 
(9p76; 17p40; 7p431; 12p410, 463; 30p14; 20p454; 25p11; 21p47; 22p52) 
Cancer Seminar. 
v. 1, 1950. Colorado Springs, Penrose Cancer Hospital. 
Cancerologie. 
v. 1, 1953. Lille. 
Egyptian Cancer Society Medical Bulletin. 
v. 1, 1953. 
Gann: the Japanese Journal of Cancer Research. 
v. 1, 1907. Tokyo. 
Text in English, Japanese, and German. 
(17p43; 18p64) 
Instituto portugués de oncologia. Boletim. 
v. 1, 1934. Lisboa. 
Instituto radiologia y centro de estudio y lucha contra el cancer. Boletin. 
v. 1, 1931. 
(30p16) 
Der Krebsarzt. 
v. 1, 1946. Wien, Urban und Schwarzenberg. 
(18p63, 64; 7p431; 30p7; 20p454) 
Lega italiana per la lotta contro il cancro. Bollettino. Rassegna di oncologia. 
v. 24, 1950. Rome. 
Title was: 
Oncologia: Rassegna bimestral della Liga italiana per la lotta contro il tumori. 
v. 21, no. 5-v. 23. September, 1947-1949. Rome. 
Rassegna de Liga italiana di oncologia. 
v. 9-v. 21, no 4, 1936-August, 1947. Rome. 
Bollettino de Liga italiana per la lotta contro il tumori. 
v. 1-8, January-March, 1927-1934. Rome. 
Liga contra el cancer. Boletin. 
v. 1, 1926. Habana. 
Edicién Cientifica, Edicién Social. 
Liga puertorrigueno contra el cancer. Revista. 
v. 1, 1940. San Juan. 
(30p17) 
Ligue algérienne de la lutte contre le cancer. Budlletin. 
Ann. 1, 1951. Alger. 
Neoplasie; Richerche e studi di oncologia. Turin. 
v. 1, 1945. 
Neoplasma. Ceskoslovenska Onkologia. 
v. 4, 1957. Bratislava. 
Text in English and German. 
Title was: 
Ceskoslovenska onkologia. 
v. 1-3, 1954-56 Bratislava. 
Text in English and German. 
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Nowotwory. (Neoplasmes.) 
v. 1, 1923. Warsaw. 
(30p17) 
Oncologia. 
v. 1, 1948. Basel, Karger. 
(18p63; 30p17; 20p454) 
Revista brasileira de cancerologia. 
v. 1, 1947. Rio de Janeiro. 
Revista colombiana de cancerologia. 
v. 1, 1954. Bogota. 
Revista medica y cancerologia. 
v. 1, 1927, Sante Fe. 
(30p17) 
Revista mexicana de cirugia, ginecologia y cancer. 
v. 1, 1933. Mexico City. 
(30p17) 
Revue annuelle de chimiothérapie et de prophylaxie du cancer. 
v. 1, 1953. France. 
Tumori. 
v. 1, 1911; n.s.1, 1923. Milano. 
(18p64; 30p17; 20p454) 
Union internationalis contra cancrum. Acta. 
v. 1, 1936. Louvain. 


(30p16) 
Voprosy Onkologii. (Problems of Oncology.) 
v. 1, 1926-36 / / 1955- Karkov. Moscow. 


Now available in translation, Pergamon Press. Earlier edition not translated. Translation 
begins, v. 3, 1957. 
(30p17; 20p454) 
U.S. National Cancer Institute. Journal. 
v. 1, 1940. 
(17p43; 18p64; 30p17; 25p11) 
Zeitschrift fiir Krebsforschung. 
v. 1, 1903. Berlin, Springer. 
(18p49; 7p431; 12p410; 30p14; 20p454; 21p47) 
Additional information of purely local nature can often be obtained from the publications 
of the regional chapters of the American Cancer Society. These publications may include 
information on clinics, special services, and newly released pamphlets. Examples of Chapter 


bulletins are: 


California Bulletin of Cancer Control 
The District of Columbia Challenge. 


Non-Current 


Acta cancrologica. 
v. 1-3, no. 1. 1934-37 / / Budapest. 
(30p16) 
American Cancer Society Bulletin. 
v. 1-27, 1918-42 / / 
Superseded by Cancer News. 
(30p16) 
American Journal of Cancer. 
v. 1-40, 1916-40 / / 
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Title was Journal of Cancer Research, v. 1-14, 1916-30. 
(30p16) 
Archives of Clinical Cancer Research. 
v. 1-5, 1925-30 / / New York. 
(18p63; 30p16) 
Beitriige zur Carcinomforschung. 
No. 1-3, 1909-11 / / Wien. 
Buenos Aires, Instituto de medecina experimental para el estudio y tratamiento del cancer. 
Boletin. 
v. 1, no, 2-v. 21, no. 65, 1924-44 / / Buenos Aires. 
Le Cancer: Revue internationale d’ études cancerologiques. 
Tome 1-13, no. 1, 1923-37 / / Bruxelles. 
Suspended. 
(18p63; 30p17) 
Cancer. 
1934-37 / / Edinburgh. 
(30p17) 
Cancer 
v. 1-5, no. 2 1923-28 / / Philadelphia, American Association for the Study and Cure of 
Cancer. 
(30p17) 
Cancer Control Letter. 
no. 6-67, 1948-53 / / 
Cancer Digest of America. 
v. 1-37, 1898-1934 / / Indianapolis. 
This title began 1915; previously, title varied. 
(30p17) 
Cancer: Internationale Monatsschrift. 
v. 1-6, 1908-14 / / Berlin. 
(30p17) 
Cancer Review. 
1926-32 / / Bristol. 
Cancerfireningen i Stockholm. 
1913-38 / / Berittelse fran Styrelsen. 
(30p17) 
Cancro. 
v.1-5, 1930-34 / / Torino. 
(30p17) 
Carcinomologische Studien. 
v.1, 1937 / / Bern. 
(30p17) 
Colombia. Universidad nacional. Instituto nacional de radium. 
v.1-2, 1948-50 / / Bogota. 
Superseded by Revista colombiana de cancerologia. 
Current Research in Cancer Chemotherapy Reports. 
no. 1-7, February, 1955—April, 1957 / / 
Superseded by Cancer Chemotherapy Reports. 
Journal of Cancer. 
1-3, 1924-26 / / Dublin, Ireland. 


(30p17) 
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Journal of Cancer. 

1913-22 / / London. 

1913-19 as Journal of the Society for Prevention of Cancer. 
(30p17) 


Journal of Cancer Research. 
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1-8, 1929-38 / / New South Wales, Commonwealth University of Sydney. 


(30p17) 
Journal of Cancer Research. 
v.1-14, 1916-30 / / Baltimore. 
Became American Journal of Cancer. 
Monatsschrift fiir Krebsbekim pfung. 
1-12, 1933-44 / / Munchen. 
(30p17; 32p47; 22p52) 
Les Neoplasms. 
Tome 1-—14,1922-35 / / 
(30p17) 
New York City Cancer Committee Quarterly Review. 
v.1-10, 1936-45 / / 
Radiologica-cancerologica: Revista iberica de ciencias medicas. 
v.1—6, 1946-51 / / Madrid. 
Continued as Acta iberica radiologica. 
Revue des maladies cancéreuses, clinique, ex perimentale et bibliographique. 
1895-1901 / / Paris. 
(30p15) 
Texas Cancer Bulletin. 
v.1-2, no.2, 1948-49 / / 
Superseded by Cancer Bulletin. 
Zentralblatt der Krebskrankheiten. 
v.1-8, 1902-10 / / 
v.1-5 called Karzinomlitteratur. 
(30p14; 21p47; 22p52) 


E. MONOGRAPHS 








ACKERMAN, L. V. 





























Cancer; Diagnosis, Treatment, and Prognosis. 2d ed. St. Louis, Mosby, 1954. 1201p. 


(18p61; 12p20; 30p20; 20p463; 29p390; 25p29; 27p10; 34p1) 
*ApaMm, C. AND AULER, H. 






Neuere Ergebnisse auf dem Gebiete der Krebskrankheiten. Leipzig, Herzel, 1937. 


(30p19) 


American Cancer Society. 






A Cancer Source Book for Nurses. New York, American Cancer Society, [1950, 1957] 119 p. 


BARNARD, W. O. AND Ross-Smitu, K., ed. 
Kettle’s Pathology of Tumors. 3d ed. New York, Hoeber, 1946. 318p. 
(7p42) 
Biair, V. F., Moore, S. AND Byars, L. T. 
Cancer of the Face and Mouth. St. Louis, Mosby, 1941. 559 p. 
(18p62; 30p21) 
Cape, (Str) S. 









Malignant Disease and Its Treatment by Radium. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 


1948-52. 4 v. 
(18p62; 34p20) 
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CORSCADEN, J. A. 
Gynecologic Cancer. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1951. 368 p. 
(25p29) 
Cownry, E. V 
Cancer Cells. Philadelphia, Saunders, 1955. 667 p. 
(17p42; 20p455) 
CusHinc, H. W. AND EISENHARDT, L. 
Meningiomas: Their Classification, Regional Behavior, Life History and Surgical 
End Results. Springfield, Ill., C. C Thomas, 1938. 785 p. 
Out-of-print, but still valuable. 
(30p21; 25p29) 
Eckarpt, R. N. 
Industrial Carcinogens. New York, Grune & Stratton, 1959. 164 p. 
ELLER, J. J. AND ELLER, W. D. 
Tumors of the Skin. 2d ed. Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 1951. 607 p. 
(25p29; 27p10) 
EwIno, J. 
Neoplastic Diseases. 4th ed. Philadelphia, Saunders, 1940. 1160 p. 
Out-of-print, but valuable. 
(17p42; 18p61; 30p9, 21; 25p29) 
FARBER, S. M., ROSENTHAL, M. AND ALSTON, F. F. 
Cytologic Diagnosis of Lung Cancer. Springfield, Ill., C. C Thomas, 1950. 59 p. 
(25p29) 
Foor, N. C. 
Identification of Tumors: Essential Gross and Microscopic Pathological Features. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1948. 397 p. 
(17p42; 18p61; 30p21) 
FRIED, B. M. 
Bronchiogenic Carcinoma and Adenoma; with a Chapter on Mediastinal Tumors. 
Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1948. 308 p. 
(18p62) 
GESCHICKTER, C. F. 
Diseases of the Breast, 2d ed. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1945. 826 pp. 
Out-of-print, but valuable. 
GESCHICKTER, C. F. AND COPELAND, M. 
Tumors of Bone. 3d ed. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1949. 810 p. 
(30p21; 25p29) 
GREENSTEIN, J. P. 
Biochemistry of Cancer. 2d. ed., rev. and enl. New York, Academic Press, 1954. 
653 p. 
(17p42; 18p61; 30p19,21; 20p450; 29p390; 34p2) 
HoMBuRGER, F. AND FISHMAN, W. 
Physiopathology of Cancer. 2d ed. New York, Hoeber, 1959. 1180p. 
(17p42; 7p432; 20p453; 29p390; 25p29) 
HvuEpeER, W. C. 
Occupational Tumors and Allied Diseases. Springfield, Ill., C. C Thomas, 1942. 
896 p. 
(18p62; 30p21; 34p2) 
Jackson, H. AND PaRKER, F., JR. 
Hodgkins Disease and Allied Disorders. New York, Oxford University Press, 1947, 
177 p. 


r 
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Out-of-print, but valuable. 
(18p62; 25p29) 
KOTTMEIER, H. L. 
Carcinoma of the Female Genitalia. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1953. 
213 p. 
(25p29) 
LEMKE, R. 
Geschichtliche Darstellung der Theorien tiber die Entstehung des Krebses. 
Langensalza, 1928. Jena Medical Dissertation, 1929. 
(21p47; 22p52) 
Masson, P. 
Tumeurs humaine, histologique, diagnostique et techniques. 2d ed. Paris, Maloine, 
1956. 1214 p. 
(20p454) 
Meics, J. V. 
Surgical Treatment of Cancer of the Cervix. New York, Grune and Stratton, 1954, 
462 p. 
(25p29) 
MULLIGAN, A. 
Syllabus of Human Neoplasms. Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 1951. 317 p. 
(17p42; 18p61; 28p378) 
NETTLESHIP, A. 
Basic Principles of Cancer Practice. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1952. 398 p. 
(17p42; 34p3) 
NicHoison, G. W. dE F. 
Studies on Tumor Formation. St. Louis, Mosby, 1950. 634 p. 


(18p61) 


OBERLING, C. 
Le Cancer. 7th ed. Paris, Gallimard, 1954. 381 p. 
(30p22; 20p453; 34p3) 
Pack, G. T. AND ARIEL, E. M. 
Treatment of Cancer and Allied Diseases. 2d ed. New York, Hoeber, 1958- 7, 1-3, 
published 1958-1959; v. 4-10, in press. 
(18p61; 30p19, 21; 25p29) 
PULLMAN, A. AND PULLMAN, B. 
Cancerization par les substances chimiques et structures moleculaires. Paris, P. Masson, 
1955. 306 p. 
(20p454) 
RANKIN, F. W. AND GranayM, A. S. 
Cancer of the Colon and Rectum: Its Diagnosis and Treatment. 2d ed. Springfield, 
Ill., C. C Thomas, 1950. 427 p. 
(17p42; 18p62; 30p21; 25p29; 27p10) 
RAVEN, R. W., ed. 
Cancer. London, Butterworth, 1957-60. 6v. 
(20p439) 
ROsENBLATT, M. B. AND Lisa, J. R. 
Cancer of the Lung. New York, Oxford University Press, 1956. 330 p. 
(17p42) 
Russ, S. 
Cancer, Where We Stand. New York, Oxford University Press, 1950. 192 p. 
(18p61) 
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STEINER, P. M. 
Cancer: Race and Geography . . . Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1954. 363 p. 
(17p42; 29p390; 34p4) 
Stout, A. P. 
Human Cancer; Etiological Faciors. Precancerous Lesions . . . Philadelphia, Lea 
and Febiger, 1932. 1007 p. 
(18p61; 30p21) 
Taytor, G. W. AND NATHANSON, I. T. 
Lymph Node Metastasis, Incidence and Surgical Treaiment in Neoplastic Disease. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1942. 498p. 
(18p62; 30p21) 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. 
Allas of Tumor Pathology. Washington, D. C., 1949- 
In Fascicles, each a monograph on a single type of tumor or body site. 
(17p42; 18p61; 7p432; 20p454; 29p390; 25p29) 
U.S. National Cancer Institute. 
Cancer Nursing, a Manual for Public Health Nurses. Rev. ed. Albany, N.Y., A 
joint publication of the U.S. National Cancer Institute, Public Health Service, 
and the New York State Department of Health, 1955. 
Vincent Memorial Hospital. 
Cytologic Diagnosis of Cancer. Philadelphia, Saunders, 1954, 229 p. 
(17p42; 18p61; 30p432) 
WALTERS, W. AND Gray, H. K. 
Carcinoma and Other Malignant Lesions of the Stomach. Philadelphia, Saunders, 1942. 
576 p. 
(18p62; 30p21) 
Warp, C. E. AND HENpRICK, J. W. 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Tumors of the Head and Neck. Baltimore, Williams and 
Wilkins, 1950. 823 p. 
(18p62; 25p29) 
Wits, R. A. 
Pathology of Tumors. 2d ed. St. Louis, Mosby, 1953. 997 p. 
(17p43; 18p61; 12p22; 27p22; 20p453; 25p29; 27p10; 27p390) 
Wits, R. A. 
The Spread of Tumors in the Human Body. 2d ed. London, Butterworth, 1952. 447 p. 
(30p22; 25p29; 29p390) 
See Section B.: BERENBLUM, I. 
Some state medical associations have prepared manuals for the use of physicians. A few 
are noted below as examples. 
California Medical Association Cancer Committee. 
Handbook on Cancer. 1938. 
American Cancer Society, Massachusetts Division. 
Cancer, A Manual for Practitioners. 3d ed. Boston, American Cancer Society, 
Massachusetts Division, 1956. 321 p. 
(25p29) 
Colorado State Medical Society. 
Cancer, Diagnosis Treatment . . . 1938. 
Stanford University School of Medicine. 
Cancer; Handbook for the Tumor Clinic. 1939. 
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F. AUXILIARY SOURCES 


Annual Reports 


American Cancer Society, New York. 
Annual Report. 
American Cancer Society, New York. 
Report on Institutional Research Grants. v.1- 1948- 
British Cancer Research Fund. 
Annual Report. 1945- 
Became Imperial Cancer Society Research Fund. 
(30p15) 
British Empire Cancer Campaign. 
Annual Report.v.1-— 1924- 
(30p15) 
M.D. Anderson Hospital, Houston, Texas. 
Annual Report. 
National Research Council. Committee on Growth. 
Annual Report to American Cancer Society. v.1— 1945- 
(34p3) 
New York. Memorial Hospital and Sloan-Kettering Institute. 
Biennial Report. 
(34p3) 
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New York State Institute for Study of Neoplastic Diseases, Albany. Annual Report. 


Ist to 4th. 


New York Department of Health, 1911-44. Later became Annual Report Board of 


Visitors and Director of Roswell Park Memorial Institute, Buffalo. 
(30p15) 
Tobacco Research Institute Board. 
Annual Report. 


Tufts University School of Medicine. Cancer Research and Cancer Control Unit. 


Annual Report. v.1- 1949- 
Name varies from volume to volume. 

U.S. Argonne Cancer Research Hospital, Chicago. 
Semiannual Report to the Atomic Energy Commission. 
1st- March, 1954— Chicago. 


Allases 


BARZILAI, G. 
Atlas of Ovarian Tumors. New York, Grune & Stratton, 1943. 261 p. 


(18p61; 7p432; 30p20) 
HEYMAN, J. 


Allas Illustrating the Division of Cancer of the Uterine Cervix into Four Stages. 


Stockholm, Nordsted, 1938. 
(18p61) 
PapanicoLaou, G. N. 


Atlas of Exfoliative Cytology. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1954. 


With loose-leaf supplement, 1956. 
(20p454; 25p29; 27p10) 
ZIMMERMAN, H. M. 


Atlas of Tumors of the Nervous System. Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 1956. 191 p. 
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See Section E: U. S. Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. 
Collected Reprints 
American Cancer Society. 
Collected Reprints of National Research Program of American Cancer Society Institutional 
Research Grants and Grants-in-Aid. Research Fellowship and Research Scholar Grants 
Awards and Research Scholarship Grants Awarded Through the Recommendations of the 
Committee on Growth. National Research Council, 1946/47-1953. 7 v. in 21 v. Volumed 
variously. 
Columbia University. George Crocker Special Research Fund. 
Studies on Cancer and Allied Subjects. New York, Columbia University Press, 1912-13. 
4v. 
(30p17) 
London. Royal Cancer Hospital. Chester Beatty Research Institute. 
Collected Reprints. v. 1, 1939. London. 
Now published as Selected Papers from the Institute of Cancer Research, Royal Cancer 
Hospital. 
(30p15) 
London. Royal Cancer Hospital. Institute of Cancer Research. 
Selected papers from the Institute of Cancer Research, Royal Cancer Hospital, and from the 
Royal Cancer Hospital. 
(30p15) 


New York. Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases. 


Laboratory and Clinical Studies. v. 22-38. 1941-57. Reprints from various medical sources ke 
published under various titles. Differs in title in v. 1-22. 
New York. Memorial Hospital for Treatment of Cancer and Allied Diseases. 
Laboratory and Clinical Studies from Memorial Hospital, Huntington Fund for Cancer 
Research. Douglas Research Laboratory. v. 5-21. 1919-40, New York. 
St. Louis. Barnard Free Skin and Cancer Hospital. 
Scientific Contributions, 1906-44. St. Louis, 1945. 
List of papers. 
Texas. University. Biochemical Institute. 
Cancer Studies. v.1- 1942- Austin. 
Volume 2 issued as Biochemical Institute Studies, no. 2. 
Yale University. Jane Coffin Childs Memorial Fund for Medical Research. 
List of Publications on Cancer and Allied Subjects Owned by the Jane Coffin Childs Memorial 
Fund for Medical Research and Placed on Deposit in the General Medical Library. Yale 
University School of Medicine. Vols. 1-4. New Haven. 
No. 5 is cumulative list of contents. 
Conferences 
A long list of international conferences with sources of publication, whether specially 
published or in journals with full references given, may be found in the Bibliography of Inter- 
national Congress of Medical Sciences, p. 27-30 and 102-103 (31). The list of conferences in- } 


cluded here are in addition to those noted in the aforementioned publication. 
American Association for Cancer Research. Proceedings. 
Ist- 1936- 
Published as Supplement to Cancer Research prior to 1956 as the April issue. 
Canadian Cancer Congress. Proceedings. 
v. 1-3. 1954-59. Edited by R. W. Begg. 
New York, Academic Press, 1955-59 
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Conference on Cancer Diagnostic Tests. Proceedings. 
Ist, 1950. Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office. 
Conference on Experimental Hepatomas. Proceedings. 
Arden House. Harriman, N. Y., 1954. National Institutes of Health. Washington, D. C., 
Government Printing Office, 1955. 
Also published as Journal of the National Cancer Institute. v. 15, no. 5, Supplement. 
National Cancer Conference. Proceedings. 
ist, 1949, Memphis, Tennessee. New York, American Cancer Society. 
2d, 1954, Cincinnati, Ohio. New York, American Cancer Society. 2 v. 
3rd, 1957, Philadelphia. Philadelphia, Lippincott. 3 v. 
Pan American Cancer Cytology Congress. Book of Abstracts. 
Ist, 1957, Miami Beach, Florida. 
International Cancer Cytology Congress Transactions, 1956. 
Directories 
American College of Surgeons. 
Lists of Institutions Conducting Approved Cancer Programs, in the September- 
October issue of the Bulletin of American College of Surgeons. After 1956 includes also 
names of approved cancer clinics. 

U.S. National Cancer Institute. 

Cancer Services and Facilities in the U.S., 1954. Washington, D.C., National Cancer 
Institute, 1954. 
(34p5) 

Personal membership lists of associations as they appear in the proceedings and attendance 
lists are helpful for identification of personnel. For example: 

Association for Cancer Research. 

Association frangaise pour |’étude du cancer. Bulletin. 

National Cancer Conferences, Ist to 3rd. 

International Union Against Cancer, Ist to 6th meetings. 

A directory of the Professional Staff of the National Cancer Institute which was revised 
March 1, 1956 was located in the National Institutes of Health Library and at the National 
Cancer Institute. This publication is not for general distribution, nor is it available outside 
the institutes. Earlier editions to 1950 are also located at the Institutes. 

Handbiicher 

Payr, E. 

Die Klinik der bosartigen Geschwiilste. Leipzig, 1924-27. 3 v. 
(21p47) 

KOniG, F. AND SEIFERT, E. 

Wesen, Erkennung und Behandlung der Krebskrankheit. (“Neue Deutsche Chirurgie,”’ 
Band 57.) 
Stuttgart, 1937. 300 p. 

In the Oatfield paper, p. 19-20, a long and detailed analysis of the parts of German 
Handbiicher devoted to cancer is given (30). 

(22p47) 

Festschriften 
Dissertations in honorum Svenenis Petri Sexagenari ab Amicia Diecipuliseue Misses, 1895- 

1955. Kdébenhavn: Munksgaard, 1955. Also published in Acta Pathologica et Microbiologica 
Scandinavica, Supplement 105. 

(22p7) 
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Nomenclature 
American Cancer Society. Statistics Committee. 
Manual of Tumor Nomenclature and Coding. Corrected ed. New York, American Cancer 
Society, 1953. 
(17p42; 30p432; 25p29; 28p373) 
See also Foot, N. C. under “Monographs.” 
Theses 
Theses are listed only in the Armed Forces Medical Library Catalog (now National Library 
of Medicine) by subject. In the usual sources such as Dissertation Abstracts they are located 
only if one has prior knowledge of their existence. College and university programs of gradua- 
tion giving dissertation titles or lists of degrees in specialty fields are helpful. 
Statistics—Local 
Connecticut State Department of Health. 
Carcer in Connecticut, 1935-1951. Hartford, Conn., 1955. 
HoFrMan, F. L. 
San Francisco Cancer Survey. 1st to 9th Final Preliminary Report. 9 v. Newark, N. J., 
Prudential Press, 1924-34. 
Pennsylvania State Department of Health, Division of Cancer Control. Five-year Mortality 
Study, 1946-1950. Conducted by W. K. Clark. Harrisburg, Pa. 1951. 
Statistics—N ational 
American Cancer Society. 
1956 Cancer Facts and Figures. New York, American Cancer Society, 1956. 
Dorn, H. AND CUTLER, S. J. 
Morbidity from Cancer in the U. S. Washington, D. C., U. S. Public Health Service, 1955. 
121 p. (U. S. Public Health Service Monograph, No. 29.) 
(34p2) 
National Health Education Committee. 
What Recent Research Progress Against Cancer. New York, National Health Education 
Committee, 1958. 120 p. 
U. S. National Cancer Institute. 
Cancer Morbidity Series, published as U. S. Public Health Service Publications No. 13, 
65, 67, 112, 152, 178, 216, 217, 244. Bethesda, Md., 1950-57. 
Various pagings 
U. S. National Cancer Institute. 
The Extent of Cancer Illness in U. S. Washington, D. C., Biometry Branch, National 
Cancer Institute. 23 p. (U. S. Public Health Service Publication, No. 547.) 
U. S. Vital Statistics Special Reports, v. 49, nos. 16-26, 1949. 
Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office, February, 1959. 
No. 16 Malignant neoplasms including neoplasms of lymphatic and hematopoietic tissues. 
No. 17 Malignant neoplasms of buccal cavity and pharynx. 
No. 18 Malignant neoplasms of digestive organs and peritoneum not specified as second- 
ary. 
No. 19 Malignant neoplasms of respiratory septum not specified as secondary. 
No. 20 Malignant neoplasms of the breast. 
No. 21 Malignant neoplasms of the genital organs. 
No. 22 Malignant neoplasms of the urinary organs. 
No. 23 Malignant neoplasms of other and unspecified sites. 
No. 24 Leukemia and aleukemias. 
No. 25 Lymphosarcoma and other neoplasms of lymphatic and hematopoietic tissues. 
No. 26 Benign neoplasms and neoplasms of unspecified nature. This survey could be 
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made retrospective to 1900 by using Vital Statistics Special Report, v. 43, 1956, 
“Death Rates by Age, Race and Selected Causes, U. S., 1900-53.” 
Statistics—International 
World Health Organization. Geneva Expert Committee on Health. Statistics. v. 1- 
1949- (Technical Report Series, No. 5, 3, 53 ) Subcommittee on Registration of 
Cases of Cancer. 

DeNnorIx, P. F. AND SCHUTZENBERGER, M. P. 

Document statistique sur la morbidite par cancer dans le monde. Paris, Paris Institute 
National d’Hygiene, 1952. 268 p. (Monographie de |’Institute National d’Hygiene, No. 1) 
Statistics—F oreign 
*BOTTINELLI, P. 
Aspectas estadisticos sobre la mortalidad por neoplasias malignas. Buenos Aires, Ministere 
de Assistance Social y Solied Publica, 1954. 

*SaGE, N. 
Cancer Mortality Statistics in Japan, 1900-1954. Sendai, Japan, 1955. 

STEINER, P. E. 

Cancer: Race and Geography. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1954. 338 p. This book 
includes many scattered references to statistical studies of various types and scope. It 
is mainly confined to the races found in Los Angeles and is based on statistics from Los 
Angeles County Hospital, 1918-47, but it refers to many other sources. The bibliography 
is 20 pages long and the approach is through body area and type of tumor. 

Statistical information on cancer in various forms is prepared by the American Cancer 
Society Statistics Department in facsimile form and covers state and national statistics by 
body site, age, and sex. The statistical sections of many state health departments have com- 
pilations as a portion of the annual report of the department. Figures are also frequently 
available in national health department publications and in survey articles on varying types 
of tumors. For example: 

Stocks, P. 

Cancer and bronchitis mortality in relation to atmospheric deposit and smoke, Brit. M. 
J. 1: 74-79, 1959. 

Many of the foreign governments have compilations of cancer statistics. For example: 

Amsterdam. Bureau van Statistick. 

Tableaux statistique concernant la mortalité pour cancer d Amsterdam pendant les périodes 
1862-67, 1872-77, 1886-91, et 1897-1902. Amsterdam, 1908. 
McKENZIE, A. 
Cancer Statistics for England and Wales, 1901-1955. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1957. 99 p. 
Sym posia 

American Association for the Advancement of Science Monographs. 
Research Conference on Cancer. 1945. 
Mammary Tumors in Mice. 1945. 
A pproaches to Tumor Chemotherapy. 1947. 
Antimetabolites and Cancer. 1955. 

New York Academy of Sciences Symposia. 
Biology of Melanomas. 1948. 
“Nutrition in Relation to Cancers.’ Annals, v. 49, art. 1, 1947-48. 
“Tissue Culture Technique in Pharmacology.” Annals, v. 58, art. 7, 1954. 
“Relation of Immunology to Tissue Homotransplantation.” Annals, v. 59, art. 3, 1954. 
‘“‘Leukocytic Functions.”’ A mnals, v. 59, art. 5, 1954. 
““6-Mecaptopurine.” Annals, v. 60, art. 2, 1954-55. 
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“Cancer Cytology and Cytochemistry.”” Annals, v. 63, art. 6, 1955-56. 
“Second Tissue Homotransplantation Conference.” Annals, v. 64, art. 5, 1956. 
“Subcellular Particles in the Neoplastic Process.’’ Annals, v. 68, art. 2, 1957-58. 
“Immunology and Cancer.” Annals, v. 68, art. 4, 1957-58. 
“Hodgkin’s Disease.”’ Annals, v. 73, art. 1, 1958. 
“Comparative Clinical and Biological Effects of Alkylating Agents.” Annals, v. 68, art. 3, 
1957-58. 
“Genetic Concept for the Origin of Cancer.” Annals, v. 71, art. 6, 1957-58. 
The individual articles of the Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences may be pur- 
chased separately as well as by subscription. 
“Effect of Folic Acid Derivatives on Certain Types of Neoplastic Disease.” Transactions, 
10: 68-103, 1948. 
Symposium on Endemiology of Cancer of the Lung. Louvain, 1952. 
Cancer of the Lung, a Symposium. Edited by J. Clemmensen. Paris, Council for International 
Congresses of Medical Sciences, 1953. 
GENGERELLI, J. A. 
The Psychological Variables in Human Cancer. A Symposium presented at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Long Beach, California, October 23, 1953. Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1954. 137 p. 
Audiovisual Aids 
Sources of catalogs of approved films and other aids. 
American College of Surgeons Bulletin. 
September-October issue yearly lists films, sources, and availability. 
40 East Erie Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
(7p225) 
American Medical Association Film Library 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
Both of these lists are kept up-to-date by reviews which appear from time to time in the 
appropriate journals 
(7p225) 
American Cancer Society. 
531 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 
Maintains a list of films. This catalog includes films which can be borrowed or 
bought. Kinescopes from the closed circuit television programs on cancer are also avail- 
able. Some of the material can be obtained at the local chapter headquarters. Other films 
must be obtained from the National Office. 
(32p314) 
Medical Audio Visual Institute of the Association of American Medical Colleges. 
185 North Wabash Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Two series of Reviews of Motion Pictures on Neoplastic Diseases. 1951. 
(7p225) 
An additional listing of loan and rental resources is given in Doe, J. (ed.) Handbook of 
Medical Library Practice. 2d ed. p. 227-28. 
(7) 
MicHaELis, A. E. 
Research Films in Biology, Anthropology, Psychology and Medicine. 
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New York, Academic Press, 1955. 490 p. 
A few scattered references are found concerning cancer films. Mainly techniques of film- 
ing, but on p. 322-331 is a listing of film libraries in medicine. 


U. S. National Cancer Institute. 


In Cancer Nursing Bibliography, 1955 and supplement, a large section on films useful in 
teaching nurses cancer care, p. 42-99; and in Supplement for 1956, p. 12-13. 


Slides 
Asu, J. E. 


wn 


wn 


~) co 


oe) 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Syllabus of Dermapathology; Nevi and Neoplasms Course #3 with Slides. 
May be borrowed from the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. 
(30p15) 
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HARMACY college libraries must have at least as many objectives for 
the future as for the present. This is especially true now as most of us face a 
period of adjustment to the five year program. We need all the help that we 
can get in developing our libraries to the new curriculum. The thesis of this 
paper is that records of past service are the foundation of future service. I 
shall approach this thesis from the question of why and what; and I shall use 
as occasional examples the reference records compiled in the library of Mercer 
University’s Southern College of Pharmacy from 1952 to 1958. 











Wuy REFERENCE RECORDS? 






Why are the records of reference service valuable for the future? Because 
they offer objective data for administrative decision, planning and _inter- 





pretation. 

Notice that I did not say: the records offer data for measurement of service. 
Whether they do or not has been a controversial question for some time. In an 
excellent paper on ‘Recording Reference Service” Christ (1) pointed out the 
fallacy in thinking that measurement of reference service is possible, and the 
intangible factors which prevent it. True, other people have taken other points 
of view. The whole question, pro and con, was ably discussed by Rogers (2) 
in his paper ‘‘Measurement and Evaluation.” The Southern College of Phar- 
macy has accepted the philosophy that measurement of reference service per se 
is neither desirable nor necessary. Some of our records are, in fact, quantitative 
records. However, they are combined with other kinds of objective data in 
the process of subjective reasoning which is the basis of decision-making, 















planning and interpretation. 

Both the administrator of the pharmacy library and the administrator of 
the pharmacy college have a part in decision-making, planning and interpreta- 
tion in relation to the library. Because there are differences, however, in their 
respective responsibilities there are differences in the records each will need to 
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use. Generally speaking, the library administrator will deal with the raw 
data as it has been gathered at the service points; the college administrator’s 
needs will be met by an analysis prepared for him by the library administrator. 

To be more specific, there seem to be at least three areas in which records of 
reference service can be useful: the materials collection, the services, the staff. 


THE MATERIALS COLLECTION 





Does the reference use of the library stem from the curriculum, from research 
in progress, from alumni “keeping abreast,” from other libraries making use 
of the specialized collection? To what extent is the local collection answering 
the questions of the clientele? To what extent is it dependent on other libraries? 
Are the needs which are being met in other libraries occasional or recurrent? 
Are we parasites, depending too much on these other libraries or are we able 
to reciprocate by making available specialized materials to them? 

Answers to questions such as these are needed to determine the kinds and 
amounts of materials in the collection. For example, at the Southern College 
of Pharmacy reference service directly related to the curriculum ranged from 
55 per cent to 81 per cent of the total reference use of the library between 
1952 and 1958. Obviously, this means we need an excellent basic reference 
collection in the subject fields represented in the curriculum, and a good backlog 
of auxiliary textbooks in these fields. Among the various subjects, pharmacy 
repeatedly leads the greatest proportionate reference use of the library. Chem- 
istry and pharmacology are close behind, with pharmacognosy, microbiology 
and other biological sciences relatively low. The strength of our collection in 
these subjects directly reflects this proportionate use because the collection has 
been built from the records. Well, you say, this could have been guessed from 
a look at the curriculum. True, but the thesis is that records provide objective 
daia. And could you guess what proportion of the total reference use stems 
from the college administration, or what materials it requires? In typical 
years at the Southern College of Pharmacy this has been from 17 per cent to 
23 per cent of the total; in some years it has been as high as 27 per cent. Does 
this make a difference in the book collection? It certainly does. All questions 
from the administration receive careful scrutiny. Over a period of years we 
have isolated several types which recur frequently. For these, we are now able 
to anticipate need and to buy new editions and new titles as soon as they appear. 
No quantitative record alone would have given us the background of data to 
do this. 

The question of the extent to which a library answers the needs of its own 
clientele, and the extent of use of other collections is an important one for 
library development. The first year the SCP library was under professional 
supervision 29 per cent of the questions received were answered in other libraries 
in our city: university, public and special. It was fine to have such libraries as 
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a backstop when we were just beginning, but we did not want them to fulfill 
our obligations indefinitely. Careful study of the questions revealed many that 
were curriculum related and therefore likely to recur. Equally careful study of 
the sources used revealed that many would have multiple value in our library, 
and these were promptly bought. The following year only 2 per cent of the ques- 
tions were answered in other libraries. More recently the percentage has stabi- 
lized at about 6 per cent. We do not feel this is too high, especially since over the 
years questions from sources outside the school have averaged 15 per cent of the 
total questions. Not all of these questions are from libraries, of course. But the 
individuals who call us would have to call other libraries in the city if we did 
not help them, so we feel we are making a reasonable contribution to the total 
library resources in relation to the extent to which we draw on them. This con- 
clusion is reinforced by the interlibrary loan records. 

The question of whether or not to begin to collect a certain kind of material 
arises from time to time. On the matter of patents a let-the-record-decide atti- 
tude was adopted. In six years, requests for patent literature have represented 
less than 1 per cent of the total requests. An excellent collection with 
all auxiliary aids and a patent librarian is available 15 minutes or a phone call 
away. On the basis of these data our policy decision was obvious. On the other 
hand, the incidence of questions relating to current drugs is very high; at times 
as much as 44 per cent of the total questions. Many of these are “outside” 
questions from alumni and other libraries. Again, the policy is clear-cut. Obvi- 
ously we need not only all the reference books and indexes, but a file of manu- 
facturers’ literature as well. This latter is a particularly expensive file to 
maintain from the standpoint of staff time, and only the kind of objective data 
available in reference records will justify it. These examples will suffice to show 
that building the materials collection is directly affected by what we learn of 
the needs of our clientele from our reference records. 


SERVICES 


Shall the pharmacy college library provide materials only for the field of 
pharmacy in general and the curriculum in particular, or shall it do general 
reference work as well? Do more people use periodicals, reserve books, or refer- 
ence materials? What hours will the library be open? Will the staff prepare 
bibliographies for students? For faculty? Or only for the dean? Is a librarian 
needed at the card catalog? To what extent shall we serve alumni? Non-alumni 
in the drug trade? “Outsiders?” 

Questions relating to kinds and degrees of service may also be answered by 
relating data from the reference records to other factors. The Southern College 
of Pharmacy decided to limit its general reference sources to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the World Almanac, and several general dictionaries because from 
the beginning less than one percent of our questions required such sources, and 
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because the public library is only four blocks or a phone call away. On the other 
hand, we experimented with answering questions from outside the school to 
find the service not overwhelming to the library but worth its weight in gold as 
public relations. The greatest number of “outside” questions, which come 
mainly from drug stores, hospital pharmacies, and manufacturers’ representa- 
tives, related to new drug products—their brand names, availability, uses. This 
fact is a good point to use in dealing with drug manufacturers from whom we 
must occasionally ask favors such as free subscriptions to house organs or 
samples of products. Second in the number of requests are those from the medi- 
cal and dental school libraries, the medical and chemical research libraries, and, 
rather infrequently, public and other special libraries. Reference and inter- 
library loan services to these libraries are types of service we want to give to the 
full extent possible in relation to the reciprocity they facilitate and to services 
within our school. The reference records give the perspective for planning and 
decision-making. The fact that these ‘‘outside” questions have constituted from 
12 per cent to 29 per cent of our total reference service for six years is excellent 
data for the college administrator when he speaks to alumni, professional and 
community groups. 

Data relating to types of service and relative use are invaluable to the library 
administrator when space, time or personnel adjustment is necessary in the 
services offered. The record may show, for instance, that pressure can be taken 
off the main reference desk if there is an assistant at the catalog during certain 
hours. Or it may show that there is so little use of the library at certain hours 
that it can be closed then, and personnel assigned more advantageously. Again, 
it may show that the periodical reading room is really overcrowded only one or 
two periods a day, during which temporary adjustments can be made. Further 
instances are hardly necessary to substantiate the claim that decisions and 
plans for services can grow right out of the reference records. 


STAFF 


Decisions and planning relating to utilization of personnel are matters high 
on the agenda of the library administrator. Here again reference service records 
will help him. In his capacity as supervisor he will want to review work done, 
especially by new personnel. On the basis of the objective data in the record he 
may be able to suggest additional materials for the librarians to consult, or new 
techniques for them to try, thus providing a kind of informal in-service training. 
Or the in-service training may be more formal: new or inexperienced assist- 
ants may be given several series of practice questions of frequently recurring 
types. 

The records can be useful also in reassigning personnel to more or less busy 
times of day or to a different kind of work altogether should this become neces- 
sary. 
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The librarian in the one-person pharmacy library is at a disadvantage in 
lacking this supervisory perusal of the record. Octopus though he must be, it is 
extremely difficult to order, catalog and promote books, develop and give serv- 
ices, and take a critical look at himself all at the same time. But I believe that a 
case could be made for the importance of objective records in just such a situa- 
tion. Regular sessions alone in critical analysis of one’s own record are highly 
recommended as beneficial both to the person and to the library. 


INTERPRETATION OF SERVICES 


The relationship between library interpretation and reference records requires 
special consideration. The administrator uses the records to interpret services 
to several audiences: the library’s staff, the students, the faculty, the school 
administration, the accrediting committee, the alumni, and the members of the 
library profession. The records show what the staff has done, and can be used 
in various ways to produce feelings of accomplishment, good morale, and resolu- 
tion for the future. Frequently, on a large staff one part of the group needs to 
have the work of other staff members interpreted to it as much as, say, the 
faculty does. In fact, the feeling of working together on matters of common im- 
portance is present or absent in direct proportion to any staff member’s under- 
standing of the contributions of the individuals with whom he works. And the 
feeling of participating with others in achieving important goals is a requisite 
for good morale. 

Students, of course, need to have the library interpreted to them in a variety 
of ways: through orientation periods and formal lectures; through a library 
newsletter and displays; through training in the use of the library both in the 
classroom and more informally at the catalog and shelves. In all this reference 
records help. They indicate both typical and atypical questions; they point up 
new sources and their uses to be introduced to students; they reveal miscon- 
ceptions which can be cleared up; they practically prepare the syllabus for a 
literature course for pharmacy students, and they provide the practice questions 
by which techniques for using the literature can be learned. Many of these same 
things the faculty also needs to know and, though the methods of informing 
and teaching the members of faculty are different from those used with students, 
they are based on the same reference records. 

The college administration is in need of interpretation of the library’s con- 
tribution to the college at many times, none more than during budget season. 
Objective data in relation to financial needs are worth much, much more than 
the librarian’s fondest professional dreams. 

The accrediting committee is another audience which the library administra- 
tor needs to present objective interpretive data. This committee has a two-fold 
function in its visits to pharmacy schools and their libraries: evaluative and 
advisory. The committee will in all likelihood make a three-faceted approach, 
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asking questions relating to the services offered, the use of these services, and 
the resources which support the services. A well kept record can supply the 
kinds of data from which the best evaluation will be derived. The time utilized 
for digging into the records or time spent with the members of the committee 
will be well spent in my opinion. Experience at Southern College of Pharmacy 
shows that the school, and most certainly the library, gains more than it gives 
in dealing with accrediting committees. Therefore, a receptive ear to the evalua- 
tion and advice of the committee, whether it concerns a single title, an addi- 
tional kind of material, or a change of policy, will result in benefits to the total 
library service. The understanding and stimulating advice of the accrediting 
committees which have visited us are responsible, I believe, for some of the best 
features of our library service. 

Alumni are also important to a professional school. There are many ways in 
which the school needs their help; and there are many services the school can 
offer in return. Not the least of these are library services. A pharmacist’s needs 
for keeping abreast of scientific and commercial developments are obvious. The 
library, as the professional school’s information center, is in an ideal position 
to meet these needs, and has a special responsibility to do so. The story of what 
the library is doing, and can do, should be on the lips of administrators every 
time they communicate with alumni. And the story is written in the reference 
service records. 

Just as the college administrator is concerned about reciprocal relations with 
alumni, so the library administrator is concerned about reciprocal relations 
with the members of library profession. He wants to offer all the help he can to 
other libraries because he knows that in a special library he must frequently 
call on general and other special libraries for help. He needs the facts about both 
sides of this relationship, and the service records provide these facts. 


WHAT REFERENCE RECORDS? 


What records of reference service are most valuable for pharmacy library 
development? It may come as a surprise to some that the basic records every 
library must have are statements of its reference service objectives and policies. 
Objectives and policies are the foundation and framework. Without these, 
neither tallies nor lists of questions will have meaning. 

Given the statements of objectives and policies, the library administrator has 
a wide choice of auxiliary records. Rogers identified fourteen kept by different 
libraries, (2) and Christ added three others (1). The combined list follows: (1) 
running tally of questions; (2) classified lists of questions, divided either by 
“search” and “research” or grouped in time-to-answer categories; (3) number of 
readers using service and time spent in library; (4) record of actual questions 
asked; (5) separate record of questions not answered; (6) types of materials 
used in answering questions; (7) number of bibliographies compiled; (8) 
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bulletins prepared; (9) stack permits issued; (10) telephone calls; (11) letter 
requests; (12) indexes made; (13) club programs prepared; (14) interlibrary 
loans requested; (15) readers directed; (16) readers instructed; (19) readers 
advised. 

It is impossible to imagine a situation in which a library would be justified 
in keeping all these records. One must decide what questions he wants to have 
answered, and then collect the data to answer these questions. And there should 
be good reason for every question. 

In inaugurating library service at Southern College of Pharmacy we set 
down our reference service objectives and policies within the general objectives 
and policies of the college and the library by “informed hunch.” That is to say, 
we guessed at what we felt would be reasonable within the purposes and limita- 
tions of the library. Then we designed reference records to tell us whether our 
policies were realistic, and whether our resources would support them. 

First, we keep a plain tally of directional, dictionary and card catalog ques- 
tions. Second, we keep a daily running record of all other questions asked with 
a note of the source of the information, whether found in our library or some 
other, a symbol of the library in which located if not our own, and a symbol 
for those questions not answered. Third, we keep a tally of bibliographies com- 
piled, plus a copy of the bibliography. These are the records we keep regularly, 
every year. In answer to the frequent criticism that a running record 
of questions is time consuming and bound to be inaccurate because of lapses, we 
can only say that we have not found it time consuming. The analysis of the 
record does take time, but it is well worth while as I have tried to demonstrate. 
And, since we do not use the record to measure service, but only as one factor 
along with others to aid in forming judgments, we believe that an occasional 
lapse of a question or two does not change the overall picture. Third, we keep 
interlibrary loan records: loans we request and from whom, loans requested 
from us and by whom. 

But, you point out, this record does not answer all the questions you raised 
earlier, questions to which you promised answers from the record. True, and 
the reason is simple. We frequently employ the spot check to answer questions 
for which we need specific answers, but for which we do not need continuous 
data. Do I want to request a phone extension at the reference service desk? 
For a suitable period of time I keep a list of the number of calls, the persons who 
called, whether an immediate answer was possible or whether a call-back was 
required, and the sources used. When the record shows a large number of calls 
from such persons as druggists, researchers at the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and the U.S. Communicable Disease Center, staff members of the 
state pharmaceutical association, and other librarians, when it shows that more 
than three-quarters of the calls require call-backs, and when it shows that no 
one reference book answered even 1 per cent of the calls, obviously I have the 
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data to support the request for a phone extension. In this same way we spot 
check sources of questions, status of questioner, attendance in the reference 
room, room use of materials, or any other operational detail. 

In the use of the spot check care should be taken to insure that the time period 
chosen is of suitable length and exhibits typical activity for application to the 
problem under study. For example, we could not study use of the library mo- 
tivated by the course in biochemistry except during fall and winter quarters, 
because these are the only times the course is given. And we would have to keep 
our records for the duration of the course. On the other hand, we can probably 
establish which period of the day the periodical room is most crowded by a two- 
week check. If you are not sure how long a time period is suitable, keep the 
record for a short time, analyze it, and repeat this cycle until the statistics 
stabilize. Or keep the record for a period of time, wait a few weeks, or months, 
and repeat the check. 

It is obvious that what is advocated here is a highly individualized kind of 
record. It offers little that would be useful for comparison of reference service 
between institutions. Before comparisons could be made much more knowledge 
would be needed about weighting intangible factors in reference service, factors 
such as the skill of the reference assistant, the ability of the user to help himself, 
the condition of the card catalog, the adequacy of the materials collection, and 
the general policies of the libraries in question. These are the conditions which 
largely determine the service. What this highly individualized record does offer 
is a basis for service tailored to fit the developing needs of a particular pharmacy 


college library. 
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ROBERT T. LENTZ 
President, Medical Library Association, 1960-1961 


The sense of proportion and refreshing appreciation of the amusing which 
marks the new President of the Medical Library Association may be due to the 
fact that he works in Pennsylvania and lives in New Jersey. Robert Lentz’s 
example suggests that it may be beneficial to keep a state line and a major 
river between the professional desk and the domestic retreat. Bi-riparian per- 
spective has enabled him to meet many major responsibilities concurrently 
without apparent detriment to any of them. Robert Lentz earned his B.S. in 
Education degree from Temple University while he was fulfilling the demanding 
duties of the Assistant Librarianship at Jefferson Medical College. The dual 
role of administrator and student was continued as he completed the require- 
ments for the M.S. in L.S. degree at Drexel Institute of Technology while 
leading the Jefferson Medical College Library to greater effectiveness as its 
Librarian. During his Librarianship there has been a reorganization of library 
routines and a substantial increase in both currently received journals and back 
files of the basic serial literature. Many medical college and other libraries have 
benefited from a study of his methods of training medical students in library 
procedures. The Jefferson Medical College Library is frequently selected as a 
training opportunity for library school students and foreign medical librarians. 

A willing participation in professional activities is characteristic of Robert 
Lentz’s career. He has served on the Medical Library Association’s Committee 
on International Co-operation since 1952 and was its co-chairman or chairman 
from 1954 to 1958. He was a member of the Board of Directors from 1954 to 
1957 and again since 1959. The office of Placement Advisor received his atten- 
tion during the 1958-59 Association year. 

During World War II he served eighteen months in Europe as Staff Sergeant 
in the medical detachment of an antiaircraft battalion. 

He was President of the Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia & Vicinity 
from 1955 to 1956 and was the organizing chairman of the Philadelphia Regional 
Group of the Medical Library Association when it was formed in 1951. He is 
serving the second group as its chairman at the present time. When the Phila- 
delphia Regional Group of the Medical Library Association persuaded Drexel 
Institute of Technology to offer a course in medical librarianship, it is not sur- 
prising that Drexel and the local medical librarians asked Robert Lentz to 


organize and teach the course. 
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On the New Jersey side of the Delaware River Robert Lentz maintains a 
pleasant suburban residence where he and Marjorie Kirby Lentz are raising two 
sons and a varied assortment of flowers, fruits, and vegetables. The diversifica- 
tion of interest of the new President of MLA is indicated also by his ten years 
as a Scoutmaster and more than five years of service on the local Board of Edu- 
cation of which he has been Secretary since 1956. 

The Medical Library Association may anticipate a year of leadership which 


will draw strength from cosmopolitan interests, a quiet sense of humor, and a 


well-developed sensitivity to the needs and problems of others. 
Eviiott H. Morse 








Notes from London’ 





Before these notes appear in print, Her Majesty the Queen will have officially 
opened the new headquarters of the Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynae- 
cologists. Since 1929 the home of the College has been a Georgian house in 
Queen Anne Street. Its sumptuous new house is delightfully situated overlook- 
ing the lake in Regent’s Park. The College library of about 7,000 volumes in- 
cludes some 1,200 valuable old works; the more spacious accommodation now 
provided will permit its proper development under the direction of its Con- 
sulting Librarian, Mr. W. J. Bishop. 

* * * * 


The Medical Section of the Library Association is shortly to decide upon the 
method of commemorating the life and work of Cyril Barnard, formerly 
Librarian of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, who died 
in March 1959. Meanwhile, the fund raised for this purpose is still open and 
contributions to it will be welcomed by Mr. G. J. Hipkins, 6 Crossways, Sutton, 
Surrey, England. 

* * * * 


In the last BULLETIN reference was made to the generous gift of the Isaac 
Wolfson Trust to the Royal College of Physicians of London. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wolfson are to give £5,000 ($14,000) to Westminster Hospital to provide a 
library in the hospital’s new school of nursing. This is to be known as 
the Edwina Mountbatten Library, to commemorate Lady Mountbatten’s 
long association with Westminster Hospital. Countess Mountbatten, a former 
Vicereine of India, played a prominent part in nursing and the St. John Am- 
bulance organization for many years. She died in February last. 

* *x * * 

The design of the new library planned for Trinity College, Dublin, is to be 
the subject of an international architectural competition and one of the four 
assessors who will organize and judge the competition is Dr. Keyes Metcalf, 
for many years on the staff of New York Public Library and later Librarian of 
Harvard. 

* * * + 


Mr. D. T. Richnell, Deputy Librarian, University of London, has been ap- 
pointed Librarian of the University of Reading. Mr. Richnell began his library 
career at the Royal Society of Medicine and was responsible for the English 
Index to Soviet Medical Periodicals, 1945-47. 


* Contributed by Mr. L. T. Morton, Librarian, National Institute for Medical Research, 
London. 
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The new Index Medicus is greatly appreciated by its British users, adding one 
more debt to the many we owe our American colleagues. 


* * * * 


The British Medical Association has commenced publication of a new 
quarterly journal devoted to all aspects of gastroenterology. Its title, Gut, 
should provide an object lesson to those editors who favour unnecessarily long 
titles. It will no doubt have a good reception among German readers. 


* * * 


Foreign visitors to the British Museum library with only a limited amount of 
time at their disposal will be glad to know that for an experimental period in 
1960-61 the Reading Room is to remain open until 9:30 p.m. instead of 5 p.m. 
on two evenings a week. Fifty extra staff appointments are to be made, and it 
is to be hoped that the later opening will eventually be possible every evening. 


* * * * 


We regret to record the death on January 26 of Miss Frances S. Brown, 
Librarian of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh since 1932. Miss 
Brown had an extensive knowledge of surgical literature and medical history. 
Dr. Douglas Guthrie, for many years Honorary Librarian of the College, had 
a high opinion of her ability. He writes: “Although quiet and self-effacing, she 
was interested in sport and at one time was a good figure-skater. She was also 
interested in botany, and those who visited the library often admired the little 
cactus garden which was her special charge. During her last illness she diverted 
attention from herself by remarking on the excellence of the nursing staff and 
upon the cheerful atmosphere which gay flowers could bring into the ward.” 
Her friends will remember her with gratitude. 
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Six Eponymic Fractures 


By Leonarp F. Pe trer, M.D., Px.D. 


Professor of Surgery, and Head, 
Section of Orthopedic Surgery, 
University of Kansas Medical Center, 
Kansas City 12, Kansas 


7 are often most effective when made to order for an occasion 
as this one was for the meeting of the Russell Hibbs Society at the University 
of Kansas Medical Center in March, 1960. 

Barton, Colles, Dupuytren, Malgaigne, Monteggia, and Smith are but six of 
a dozen or more surgeons whose names are associated with fractures. Duverney, 
Maisonneuve, Hugier and Gosselin are others who might have been chosen. 
And there is Percival Pott, the first man to associate smoking (chimneys that 
is) with cancer, in his description of cancer of the scrotum in chimney sweeps. 

The exhibit notes which follow are drawn from studies (see References) to 
define more exactly, by reference to the original descriptions, the eponymic 
fractures we daily see and treat in our emergency rooms. 


John Rhea Barton (1794-1871) was a graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and practiced in Philadelphia. His practice was filled with so many useful 
innovations that Sir Arthur Keith has commented: “I have directed your at- 
tention to Barton’s work to show you that at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there was already a native school of American surgery in which new 
operations were initiated and successfully carried out.” In November 1826, he 
performed the first arthroplasty, or operation to create a new joint. Barton’s 
fracture was described in “‘Views and treatment of an important injury of the 
wrist” (Med. Exam. 1: 365-368, 1838). It is an unusual fracture dislocation of 
the wrist joint. 


Abraham Colles (1773-1843) was the greatest of the Irish surgeons and had 
the good fortune to have his name become an eponym of one of our most com- 
mon fractures. Colles’ fracture was noted by several of his predecessors, but his 
paper “On the fracture of the carpal extremity of the radius” (Edinburgh M. 
and S. J. 10: 182-186, 1814) established his eponym. Colles believed his most 
important work was Practical Observations on Venereal Disease, and on the Use 


* Librarian, Clendening Medical Library, University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 
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of Mercury (London, 1837) and in it he described the relationship between the 
syphilitic mother and child now known as Colles’ law. His Treatise on Surgical 
Anatomy, (Dublin, 1811) is his most appealing work. It also contains another 
eponym, Colles’ fascia. 


Guillaume Dupuytren (1778-1835) was a center of controversy during his 
life and remains so among his biographers. He was without doubt the greatest 
French surgeon since Paré and his eponym has been applied to at least twelve 
diseases, operations, or instruments, the most widely used being, of course, 
Dupuytren’s contracture. Although many of Dupuytren’s papers were scattered 
through the periodical literature, his Lecons orales de clinique chirurgicale (Paris, 
1832-34), contains the sum and substance of his contributions to surgery. This 
is the only work which was not actually written by the surgeon himself since it 
was taken down from his lectures, organized, arranged and published by two of 
his students. Since Garrison and Morton refer to Dupuytren no less than thir- 
teen times, it is not surprising to find him as the first to classify burns by degrees 
(i.e., first, second and third degree) and to describe the pathology of congenital 
dislocation of the hip (26 cases) and the contracture of the palmar fascia. 
Dupuytren’s fracture (fig. 1) is an ankle injury with a fracture of the fibula: 
“Mémoire sur la fracture de |’ extrémité inférieure du péroné, les luxations et 
les accidens qui en sont la suite.” (Annuaire med.-chir. d. Hép. de Paris, 1:1-212, 
1819). This appears in full in the Legons orales. 


Joseph Francois Malgaigne (1806-65) was a student of Dupuytren, for much 
of his life an editor and writer, and above all else, a busy practitioner 
and teacher. His Manuel de médecine opératoire (Paris, 1834) was the best small 
work on the subject in its time and was used, in translation, throughout the 
world for forty years. The Traité des fractures et des luxations (Paris, 1847-55) 
was the finest and most complete work in fractures to be published up to that 
time. It contains the description of fractures of the hemipelvis, Malgaigne’s 
fracture (fig. 2). 


Giovanni Battista Monteggia (1762-1815) described the fracture dislocation 
of the forearm (fig. 4) which bears his name in the /stituzioni chirurgiche (2d ed, 
Milan, 1813-15). Monteggia also was the first to describe the pathology of 
gonorrheal arthritis, Annotazioni pratiche sopra i mali venerei (Milan, 1794), an 
observation for which Sir Benjamin Brodie is usually credited. 


Robert William Smith (1807-73), during the most brilliant era of medicine 
in Ireland numbered among his colleagues Stokes, Graves, Colles, and Corrigan. 
Although he practiced surgery, his primary interest was in pathological 
anatomy. His reputation as a pathologist was so great that Colles requested 
that Smith be called upon to perform Colles’ own autopsy. In A Treatise on 










Fic. 1. Dupuytren’s fracture. From Nélaton, Elémens de pathologie chirurgicale, Paris, 
1874. 





Fic. 2. Malgaigne’s fracture of the hemipelvis. From his Traité des fractures et des luxa- 
tions, Paris, 1847-55. 
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OEUVRES 


COMPLETES 


DAMBROISE PARE 


REVUES ET COLLATIONNEES SUK TOUTES LES EDITIONS, 


AVEC® LES VARIANTES; 


ORNEES DE 217 PLANCHES ET DL PORTRAIT DE L’ALTEUR; 
ACCOMPAGNEES DE NOTES HISTORIOQUES ET CRITIQUES, 
ht 
PRECEDEES D'UNE INTRODUCTION 


SUR LORIGINE BE LES PhoGkiS 
DE LA CHIRURGIE BN OCCIDENT Dt SINTEME AL SRIZTEME SthCTE, 


EY SUK LA VK EP EES OFF VEAGES DW AMERKOISE Pine, 
Pan 


J.-F. MALGAIGNE. 





Labor improbus omnia vineit. 
A. Pane. 


TOME PREMIER. 


A PARIS, 
CHEZ J.-B. BAILLIERE, 


LIBRAIKE DE VACADEMIE ROYALE DE MEDECINE, 
RUE DE L’ECOLE-vE-MEDECINE, 17. 


\ LONDRES, CHEZ H. BAILLIERE, 219, REGENT STREEL. 


1840). 
Fic. 3. Malgaigne’s Oeuvres complétes d’ Ambroise Paré is notable for its introduction on 
the history of surgery in Western Europe from the sixth to the sixteenth century. 




















ISTITUZIONI 
CHIRURGICHE 


DI 
G. B. MONTEGGIA 


WL). Med. Chir., Membro dell’ Istituto R. I., Professore 
di Chirurgia nelle Scuole Speciali , Chirurgo mag- 
giore del grande Spedale di Milano, Socio dell’Ac- 
cademia Italiana, di quella di Genova, ec. 


EDIZIONE SECONDA 


RIVEDUTA ED SCCRESCIUTA PALL’ AUTORE, 


Vor. V. 








MILANO 


Presso Maspreno & Buocuensuccessori dei Galeazzi 
' in Contrada S. Margherita, n. 1108. 


3814. 
Fic. 4. Monteggia’s fracture dislocation and the title page of the volume in which his 
description appears. 
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rFREATISE 
b 4 
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PATHOLOGY, DIAGNOSES, AND TREATMENT 


NEUROMA. 


BY 


ROBERT W. SMITH, VD. TLC.D.. MERLE A, 





TREATIS® ON FRACTURES 


HH S HOENTEY Ob JOINTS, 


DUBLIN: 
DS AND SMITH, GRAFTON-STREET 


oPMENe ee . HOOKSELLERS TO THE UNEVERSUEY 


&. 


DisLoe ATION 
IS4!), 


Fic. 5. Smith’s Treatise on Fractures (Dublin, 1847) photographed with his enormous 
folio on neuroma. The plates for the latter were drawn “from life and on stone” one-quarter 
life size and are superb. 
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Fractures in the Vicinity of Joints, and on Certain Forms of Accidental and Con- 
genital Dislocations (Dublin, 1847) Smith describes his fracture of the lower end 
of the radius (fig. 5). This book was the most important work on fractures in 
English since Astley Cooper’s appeared in 1822. 


REFERENCES 
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By Wituram K. Beattyt 


BEAN, WILLIAM B. The natural history of error. A.M.A. Arch. Int. Med. 105: 
184-193, Feb., 1960. 

This paper, by a “nontranquilized grasshopper,” provides a substantial 
portion of food for thought. Speakers and moderators will find grist for their 
oratorical mills, and all persons interested in the history of science and human 
nature will enjoy this pleasantly written excursion. 


Burton, R. E., AND Keser, R. W. The “‘half-life’’ of some scientific and 
technical literatures. Am. Documentation. 11: 18-22, Jan., 1960. 

The “‘half-life’’ for scientific literature is defined as “the time during which 
one-half of all the currently active literature was published.” Several subject 
areas, including chemistry and physiology, were tested for determination of 
the “half-life.” This is an interesting concept, and a considerable amount of 
additional investigation might produce useful results. 


Dock, WILLIAM. Curiosity, culture, and curricula. J.A.M.A. 172: 643-647, 
Feb. 13, 1960. 

Medical students and faculty members today are often not acquainted with 
the important literature in non-scientific fields. This situation can be improved 
by a flexible curriculum and the location of the medical school on the univer- 
sity campus. The library can assist in these developments. 


“Ex Libris.” Some thoughts on not being a librarian any more. Library A. 
Rec. 62: 54-58, Feb., 1960. 

Seven years of work in university and special libraries are summed up, in 
an entertaining fashion, by four basic principles and four corollaries. These 
are expressed in terse, pointed, and cynical terms. The author teaches, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, several valuable lessons. 


Harrison, ANNE. The Central Medical Library organization. Abstractor 3: 4-6, 
Sept., 1959. 

This Australian organization, founded in 1953, has 19 institutional members. 
Its work includes defining standards for medical libraries; exchange of peri- 
odicals and a depot for storing them; the compilation of union lists of periodi- 
cals and books; improvement of bibliographic tools; plans for a national medi- 


* Longer reviews of some of the items mentioned here may appear either simultaneously 
or later in the section, “Book Reviews and Journal Notes.” 
ft Medical Librarian, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
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cal bibliography and the creation of a Central Medical Library for the State 
of Victoria. 


Hospital Library Services; a pilot study. Report of an independent committee 
sponsored by King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London. 56 pp., 1959. 
This report outlines the services presently available in the area studied by 
the Committee. The second half gives a general discussion of the components 
of good hospital library service. Although the report deals with a restricted 
area hospital librarians in any location would profit from reading it. 


Kucuinsky, SAuL A. Your hospital medical library. Resident Physician 6: 
101-105, 108, 112, 116, Feb., 1960. 
Procedures at the author’s library are described. A survey of hospital libraries 
in New York shows several different approaches to the treatment of library 
materials and users. 


LYNN, JEANETTE M. Decisions, decisions, decisions! Hospital Progress 41: 
77-78, 130, Jan., 1960. 

Helpful comments are made concerning the choice of a classification system 
and of a list of subject headings. The author then asks several stimulating 
questions, and urges the cataloguer to ‘‘a constant breadth of reading and a 
habit of informed analysis.” 


SisTER M. ANcILLA. How to write for publication: the pharmacist as a writer. 
Canad. Hospital. 37: 48, 96-97, Jan., 1960. 
Twelve cardinal points summarize the “‘do’s and don’t’s” of technical writ- 
ing. Number 11 points out that it is not wise to be too comfortable when you 
are writing. 


SisTER Mary JAMES. Why a library? Canad. Hospital. 37: 44-46, 86. Mar., 
1960. 
Several interesting and provocative ideas are given for library service to 
hospital patients. ‘“The good library is not a museum of ancient tomes, nor a 
place of housekeeping beauty, but a warm friendly section of the hospital.” 


MeENpDLowITZ, Mitton. Quote... unquote. Am. Heart J. 59: 487-488, Apr., 
1960. 

Many writers now do not read or quote a sufficient number of pertinent 
papers in preparing their own articles. Some of the reasons for this are given, 
and some of the results, if the practice continues, are pictured with pointed 
logic. 


MIDDLETON, WILLIAM S. Books and physicians. Pharos. 22: 211-216, 240, 
Fall, 1959. 
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Several physician-authors and their works are discussed in an understanding 
manner. The statements: “It is not enough that our medical libraries are used. 
Let us ask to what purpose.”, reflect an insight into some of the deeper prob- 
lems affecting libraries and librarians. Physicians would profit from reading 
good “‘non-medical”’ books. 


MitTcHELL, HELEN S. Nutrition books for lay readers. Library J. 85: 710-714, 
Feb. 15, 1960. 
This annotated list describes 27 “good” books and 14 that are ‘‘not recom- 
mended.” Bibliographic information is given, and the source is cited for the 
annotation. This will be a helpful guide in a difficult field. 


Monrorp, W. A. Our library inheritance. Library Rev. no. 130: 101-104, 106, 
Summer, 1959. 

“Librarianship is the work of librarians and yet how badly we have looked 
after our own biography.” Biographies of librarians, histories of libraries and 
societies, and accounts of the development of library services are all badly 
needed. It is up to both British and American librarians to produce, or stimu- 
late the production of, these works. 


SNYDER, CHARLES. A bibliography of the history of ophthalmology. A.M.A. 
Arch. Ophth. 63: 330-346, Feb., 1960. 
This bibliography, arranged by subject, contains over 250 references to 
material that appeared in 1957 and 1958. The titles are given in English. This 
is a welcome addition to the earlier bibliographies in this series. 


Srraus, Rutu. The medical archives of Rattionalia. Lancet. 2: 1182-1184, 
Dec. 26, 1959. 

Dr. Lemuel Gulliver, VIII, was forced down in Rattionalia, the country of 
the laboratory rat, during his return from the International Congress of Ton- 
silology. He is taken on a tour of the National Library of Medical Publications 
where several bibliographic dreams and nightmares are brought to life. 


Suggested books for administrative and departmental libraries in hospitals. 
Hospitals. 33: 98, 100-103, Oct. 16, 1959. 

This list, prepared by the Library of the American Hospital Association, 
replaces a similar list that appeared on Aug. 1, 1957. An expenditure of $500 
will purchase the 107 titles. The publishers’ addresses are given so that the 
list can be used as a self-sufficient purchasing tool. 


Tuompson, AticE M. C. Introducing the Library of Nursing. Nursing Times. 
56: 335, Mar. 11, 1960. 
This, the first in a series of monthly articles, presents a brief history and 
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current description of the Library of the Royal College of Nursing. Both 
staff members and users of nursing libraries will benefit from this series. 


TownsEND, A. C. Life and the librarian: aspects of biological bibliography. 
Library A. Rec. 61: 319-327, Dec., 1959. 
This delightful paper reviews the history of bibliographers and their works 
in botany and zoology, and then examines the current situation. Anyone who 
enjoys good writing or who delves into medical history will want to read it. 


Voict, Metvin J. The researcher and his sources of scientific information. 
Libri. 9: 177-193, 1959. 

This report presents some new methods for examining the use of scientific 
literature. The three basic needs, ‘‘current’’, ‘everyday’, and “exhaustive,” 
must be satisfied by different approaches. This is a carefully thought out article 
and it has several useful ideas for librarians. 


WASHBURN, DONALD. Bibliography of dental journals. Mississippi Valley M. 
J. 82: 43-50, Jan., 1960. 
A brief history of dental journalism in the United States is followed by a 
list of dental journals throughout the world. A similar study of journals pro- 
duced in the other areas of medicine would be of considerable interest. 


WeLts, Artuur H. Journalism in Minnesota Medicine. Minnesota Med. 43: 
126-133, Feb., 1960. 
The author, who has been through many of the problems discussed here, 
describes the recent changes in format and policy. Many of his comments are 
applicable over a broad range of editorial activity. 


BriEF Notes: Spangberg describes the past history and the new quarters 
of the Sahlgrenska hospital library in Gothenburg (Biblioteksbladet 44: 749-751, 
1959; LSA v. 10, 9665). Kirjastolehti reports (52: 235-236, 1959; LSA v. 10, 
9664) on a meeting of the hospital library section of the Finnish Library Asso- 
ciation. Protockova tells how to improve library work in hospitals (Knihovnik 
4: 273-277, 1959; LSA v. 10, 9651). Zipin has some interesting comments on 
“Your medical library—a reference center for all” in the January issue of the 
Westchester M. Bull. 

Dr. Defries (Canad. J. Pub. Health 50: 368-377, Sept., 1959) gives an excit- 
ing picture of Dr. Edward Playter’s efforts in founding and producing a public 
health journal. The January issue of J/linois M. J. has more information on 
medical postage stamps. Library examinations are a popular topic of conversa- 
tion, and Maria Mairold gives a somewhat frightening description of the ex- 
amination given to the nine candidates who sought the post of Librarian at 
the Styrian Archives (Graz) in 1798 (Biblos 8: 146-150, 1959). 











Editorials 





CULTURE IN MEDICAL EDUCATION 


The medical librarian must indeed be heartened by some of the present trends 
in medical education which place strong emphasis on cultural matters. Many 
in the medical library field can well remember a decade or so ago when courses 
in the humanities or social sciences were considered superfluous for entrance 
to medical schools. Students of that day, however, were expected to 
have “taken” every course in chemistry and biology that was listed in the col- 
lege catalog. This was the era when a medical student could not distinguish a 
predicate from a participle and the prestige of the profession in the educational 
world began to grow a little dim. 

Happily, however, medical leaders began to cry out in protest and the voices 
seem to have become more numerous and more powerful during the past few 
years. The premedical and the medical curricula have been studied and found 
wanting. The obvious fact that the physician must be a well-educated man is 
regaining recognition. This is a trend enthusiastically welcomed by the medical 
librarian, who has stood on the sidelines through all the debates and hoped that 
culture would win out—as it must if the medical profession is to maintain a 
high place in the world of learning. 

An excellent article describing some of these trends and pointing the way to 
a good education for the medical student is ‘Curiosity, Culture and Curricula”’, 
by William Dock (1). Dr. Dock states that one of the best ways in which any 
medical school can further cultural growth is to provide a good classical library 
in the medical school, containing the great books on the arts, humanities, social 
sciences, and the history of all the sciences, as well as general history and biog- 
raphy. The use of this library would provide an index of the zeal for culture of 
the faculty, house staff, and students; it would permit concurrent study of a 
field somewhat wider than the humanities and social sciences. The cost of such 
a wing in the medical library would be negligible in view of its contribution to 
cultural growth during the formative years of the physician. This idea is most 
appealing to medical librarians, some of whom have tried to carry out such a 
project on a necessarily small scale and would be pleased to enlarge the literary 
horizon both for the library and the physician. 


REFERENCE 
1. Dock, Wm. Curiosity, culture and curricula. JAMA 172: 643-647, Feb. 13, 1960. 
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Directory of M. L. A. Members 


List of New and Reinstated Medical Library Association Members since 


Publication of the Directory. 
Active Members 


Abbruzzese, Miss Marie G. 
2190 Bay Street 
San Francisco 23, California 


Barr, Miss Mary P. 

University of California Medical Center 
Library 

Third and Parnassus 

San Francisco 22, California 


Bedwell, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
1426 21st Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Benedict, Mrs. Helen E. 
279 Washington Ave. 
Brooklyn 5, New York 


Bradfield, Miss Judith 
262 S. 21st Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


Bull, Miss Cecil 
438 Culpepper Road 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Bush, Miss L. Dorcas 
Geigy Pharmaceuticals 
P.O. Box 430 

Yonkers, New York 


Crawford, Miss Susan 
American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cressaty, Miss Margaret Doumar 

College of Osteopathic Physicians and 
Surgeons 

1721 Griffin Ave. 

Los Angeles 31, California 


Cullen, Mrs. Elizabeth V. 
Bon Secours Hospital Library 
Fayette and Pulaski Streets 
Baltimore 23, Maryland 


Davidoff, Miss Marcia 
17 Sunnyside Road 
Scotia, New York 


Davis, Mrs. LaIva (Reinstated) 
Our Lady of Mercy Hospital 
Cyer, Indiana 


Deane, Miss Shirley Park 
Medical Center Library 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Dragonette, Mrs. Dorothy B. 
11848 Gorham Ave. 
Los Angeles 49, California 


Duncan, Miss Minnie B. 
Biology Division Library 

Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
Box Y 

Oakridge, Tennessee 


Eastland, Miss Louise 
6141 Ruthland Road 
Oakland 11, California 


Ehlert, Dr. Arnold D. 
The Biola Library 
13800 Biola Ave. 

La Mirada, California 


Eisenberg, Mrs. Marvin 
2193 Grandview Avenue 
Cleveland Heights 6, Ohio 


Faucher, Miss Rose-Grace 
601 Sunset Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Feeney, Miss Mary E. 
246 West Upsal Street 
Philadelphia 19, Pennsylvania 


Fisher, Miss Adele 
Northwestern University 
Dental School Library 
311 E. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Fry, Mr. Alderson (Reinstated) 
University of West Virginia 
School of Medicine Library 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


Funke, Miss Ly-Anne A. 
Medical Library 

McGill University 

3640 University Street 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


Garfield, Mr. Eugene 

Current Contents 

1122 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia 23, Pennsylvania 


Hayne, Mrs. Frances 
Edward W. Sparrow Hospital Library 
Lansing 12, Michigan 


Imhoff, Mrs. Betty Peckham 
York Hospital Library 
York, Pennsylvania 


Kenderdine, Mrs. Mary Bell 
College Library 


College of Osteopathic Medicine & Surgery 


Des Moines 9, Iowa 


Kerker, Miss Ann E. 
Life Science Library 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Kramer, Miss Cecile E. 
2242 Tiebout Ave. 
Bronx 57, New York 


Kraus, Miss Mary M. 

Veterans Administration Hospital 
Medical Library 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Krivinkova, Mrs. Julie 

Institutum Documentationis Medicae 
Sokolska 31 

Praga 2, Czechoslovakia 


Kurth, Mr. William H. 
3921 N. 4th Street 
Arlington 3, Virginia 


Lambert, Miss Noel P. 
96 Montgomery Ferry Drive, N.E. 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 


Le Doux, Miss Marjorie E. 
7230 Plum Street 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 


Lee, Mrs. Virginia C. 
2424 State Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


) 


Lehmen, Miss Lois 

Medical Library 

Lankenau Hospital 

Lancaster and City Line Aves. 
Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania 


Lentz, Mrs. Mary H. 
Cabarrus Memorial Hospital 
Medical Library 

Concord, North Carolina 


Liberman, Mrs. Janice B. 
390 First Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


Louw, Miss Anna 
P.O. Box 667 
Pretoria, South Africa 


Macdonald, Miss Lorna 
140 Willow Street 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


McDonald, Miss Margery A. 
247 Oak Street 
Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


McFadden, Mrs. Mary 
2171 - 40th Avenue 
San Francisco 16, California 
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McNeill, Miss Nellie F. 
201 Laurelton Apts. 
1820 16th Ave. 

Seattle 22, Washington 


Massengale, Mrs. Robert N. 
7 Cobb Terrace 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Maxfield, Mr. David K. 
2217 Manchester Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Meese, Mrs. Frances 

Memorial Hospital Medical Library 
1400 East Boulder Street 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Merhemic, Mr. Fadil I. 
226 Northridge Road 
Columbus 14, Ohio 


Morgenstern, Mrs. Jane 
Millard Fillmore Institute 
3 Gates Circle 

Buffalo 9, New York 


Moriarty, Mrs. Ella P. 
Medical Library 
Springfield State Hospital 
Sykesville, Maryland 


Mounts, Mrs. Ann 

Psychoanalytic Foundation of St. Louis 
Room 1200 

100 N. Euclid Ave. 

St. Louis 8, Missouri 


North, Miss Charlotte Thorndike 
The National Foundation 

800 Second Avenue 

New York 17, New York 


Peters, Mrs. Hilda D. 
Medical-Dental Library 
University of Buffalo 
Buffalo 14, New York 


Read, Mr. Donald L. 
Biomedical Library 


Reference Department 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 


Rinehardt, Miss Mary E. 
2668-B Green Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Salvo, Miss Jeannine Marie 
Medical Library 

American Cyanamid Company 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, New York 


Saylor, Miss Georgia M. 
72-61 113 Street 
Forest Hills 75, New York 


Sister Mary Ferdinand, R.S.M. 
Mercy Hospital School of Nursing 
1020 Franklin Street 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


Skinner, Miss Pearl 
P.O. Box 363 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Tabachnik, Miss Ethel 
44 Gramercy Park 
New York 10, New York 


Trulock, Miss Joy B. 
Box 105 

Emory University 
Atlanta 22, Georgia 


Vadasz, Mrs. Brigitta M. 
798 Post Street, No. 500 
San Francisco, California 


Warren, Mrs. Emma A. 

Medical Research Division 

Esso Research and Engineering Co. 
P.O. Box 45 

Linden, New Jersey 


White, Mrs. Kenneth M. 
1206 Old Cannons Lane 
Louisville 7, Kentucky 
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Wilson, Mrs. Ellen W. 
1384 9th Avenue Apt. 4 
San Francisco 22, California 


Wilson, Mrs. Margaret B. 

Medical Library 

U. S. Public Health Service Hospital 
Carville, Louisiana 


Wright, Mrs. Marjory H. 
6009 Henning Street 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 


Associate Members 


Armstrong, Mrs. G. M. 
Holston Valley Community Hospital 
Kingsport, Tennessee 


Belliveau, Mr. Fred 
Medical Book Department 
Little, Brown & Company 
34 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Crudge, Miss Brenda E. 
790 Riverside Drive 
New York 32, New York 


Glidden, Mrs. Sophia H. 
The Medical Letter 

136 East 57th Street 
New York 22, New York 


McLean, Miss Hope 

St. Joseph Mercy Hospital 
21st and Court Streets 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Nugent, Mrs. Lilian E. 
35-26 79th Street 
Jackson Heights, New York 


Rinde, Miss Irene Ruth 
312 West 97th Street 
New York 25, New York 


Russell, Theodore B., M.D. 
121 East 95th Street 
New York 28, New York 


Institutional Members 


Biblioteca Escuela de Medicina 
Calle Acre No. 1439 
San Salvador, El Salvador 
Central America 

Librarian: Miss Mélida Arteaga 


Biblioteek Aedes Medicorum 
Universiteitsklinieken St. Rafael 
Minderbroederstraat 38 
Leuven, Belgium 

Librarian: Mr. G. Van Looy 


Calgary General Hospital 

Medical Library 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Librarian: Miss Daphne G. Boyd 


Children’s Hospital 

Medical Library 

3700 California Street 

San Francisco 18, California 
Librarian: Mrs. Brigitta Vadasz 


Drexel Institute of Technology Library 

32nd and Chestnut Streets 

Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
Librarian: Dr. John F. Harvey 


Instituto de Nutricién de Centro América y 
Panama Library 

Carretera Roosevelt, Zona 11 

Guatemala City, Guatemala, C.A. 
Librarian: Miss Raquel Flores 


King George’s Medical College Library 
Lucknow, U.P., India 
Librarian: Prof. V. S. Mangalik, M.D. 


Napa State Hospital 
Medical Library 
Imola, California 
Librarian: Mrs. Patricia A. Day 


Ontario Cancer Institute Library 

500 Sherbourne Street 

Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 
Librarian: Mrs. H. Crawley 
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Pennsylvania Department of Health 

Library 

P.O. Box 90, Room 816 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Librarian: Miss Pauline T. Snavely 


Peoria State Hospital 
Professional Library 
7101 South Adams Street 
Peoria, Illinois 
Librarian: Miss Annette Freiberger 


Pfizer International, Inc. 

Medical Library 

800 Second Avenue 

New York 17, New York 
Librarian: Miss Erika Newmann 


St. Anthony’s Hospital (Reinstated) 
Memorial Medical Library, Room 127 
West 16th and Quitman Streets 
Denver 4, Colorado 

Librarian: Sister M. Gonzaga Wilson 


The Stuart Company Library 
3360 East Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 
Librarian: Mrs. Gertrude M. Clark 


U. S. Army Hospital 

Medical Library 

Fort Campbell, Kentucky 
Librarian: Mrs. Ebbie J. Dorsey 





U. S. Army Hospital 

Medical Library 

Fort George G. Meade, Maryland 
Librarian: Mary B. Parlett 


U. S. Naval Hospital 
Medical Library 
San Diego 34, California 
Librarian: Miss Sherrill McMillan 


University of Houston 
College of Pharmacy Library 
Fred J. Heyne Bldg., Room 226 
Cullen Blvd. 
Houston 4, Texas 
Librarian: Mrs. Madelene Nabor 


University of Manitoba 

Dental Library 

Winnipeg 3, Canada 
Librarian: Miss Doris Erfle 


University of Sydney 

Fisher Library 

Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
Librarian: Mr. Andrew D. Osborn 


Washington Hospital Center 
Medical Library 

110 Irving Street N.W. 
Washington 10, D.C. 

Librarian: Mrs. Jane M. Fulcher 
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Short Communications to the Editor 





Dear Editor: 

I am sending you a copy of a letter which has been sent to all Regional Group 
Chairmen. Should you think it or any part of it appropriate for publication in 
the BULLETIN, it might further the efforts of the Misnomers Committee. 


To: Regional Group Chairmen 
From: Misnomers Committee 

At your breakfast meeting in Toronto, your Chairman, and those of you who 
were present, agreed to assist the Misnomers Committee in its continuing 
effort to resolve the confusion which was created in 1928 when a group of medi- 
cal record personnel, sponsored by the American College of Surgeons, chose the 
name, American Association of Medical Record Librarians, for their new asso- 
ciation. How, then, can your members help? 

First, by being sure that they are informed themselves. Miss Margueriete 
Prime’s Guest Editorial in the April, 1954, BULLETIN of the Medical Library 
Association, is an excellent presentation. Medical Librarians know of their 
own high standards but do they know, for instance, that for Medical Record 
Librarians there are now thirty schools which have been approved by the 
A.M.A. Council on Medical Education and that four of these schools accept 
only postgraduate students? 

Second, by telling others. If every member of each Regional Group would 
take advantage of every opportunity to explain the difference tactfully and 
courteously, notable progress could be made. This will require patient ex- 
planations, in day to day contacts, and carefully worded clarifications to 
those whose misunderstanding is evident from their writings. 

Your members may feel that the name, Medical Record Librarian, should 
be changed. In her editorial, Miss Prime tells of the endeavors of a joint com- 
mittee, representing the Medical Library Association and the Association of 
Medical Record Librarians. Similar unsuccessful efforts had been made pre- 
viously and have been made since. About two years ago the American Associa- 
tion of Medical Record Librarians, itself, suggested a change in its name to 
American Medical Record Association. The American Medical Association ob- 
jected because of the similarity to its name. At that time the Secretary and 
General Manager of the A.M.A. stated, ina letter to the President of the M.L.A., 
“In discussing this matter with some members of your association I was told 
that they are perfectly satisfied with the present name.” Perhaps when there is 
more universal understanding, future attempts to eliminate the word “Librar- 
ian” from the appellations of medical record activities will meet with success. 
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The Misnomers Committee welcomes your suggestions, comments and 
criticisms. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Mary S. WADDELL 
Chairman, Misnomers Committee 
Dear Editor: 

Our library has been advised by the postal authorities here in St. Louis, that 
it is illegal to mark our outgoing periodical packages ‘‘Educational Material” 
as per Miss Naylor’s instructions (manager of the periodicals exchange pro- 
gram). 

We had sent a telegram to Miss Naylor two weeks ago and thus far have re- 
ceived no answer. 

Can a short note be inserted into a future BULLETIN announcing that we are 
having trouble and wonder whether libraries can afford to pay the much higher 
rates for this material. 

Your kind advice in this matter will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE L. YAsuHurR, Librarian 
St. Louis University School Medicine 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AVAILABLE 


(In response to a recent suggestion in “Short Communications to the Editor”’ 
that the BULLETIN list from time to time bibliographies that are available.) 
Available from John D. McClarkin, Technical Assistant to the Director, Air 
University Library, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama: 

Hopcson, JAMEs G., comp. 

The Literature on Library Standards; with Particular Reference to Their 
Application to Military Libraries. Special Libraries Association, Military 
Librarians Division, 1960. 25 p. (Bibliography No. 21) 

An annotated bibliography of 173 entries which covers basic articles and 
references on standards for all types of libraries as well as those which could 
be applied to military libraries and includes a section on medical libraries. 

Available from the National Library of Medicine, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Pituitary-Adrenocortical Function: ACTH, Cortisone and Related Com- 
pounds. 1950. 3,431 references. 

Plasma Substitutes; Except Those Derived From Human Blood, 1940-1951; 
an Annotated Bibliography. 1951. 888 references. 

Pathology and Physiology of Burns, 1942-1951; an Annotated Bibliography. 
1952. 611 references. 

Bibliography of Military Psychiatry, 1947-1952; Literature Relating to 
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U.S. Armed Forces with Selected References Relating to British Forces. 1953. 
545 references. 

Gas Gangrene and Gas Gangrene Organisms, 1940-1952; an Annotated 
Bibliography of the Russian Literature, 1940-1952, and the Non-Russian 
Literature for 1952. 1953. 324 references. 

Slavic Medical Bibliographies, 1945-1954. 1955. 57 p. 

Cancer Chemotherapy; a Bibliography of Agents, 1946-1954. (Cancer Re- 
search, v. 16, no. 10, pt. 2, November 1956) 3,704 references. 

Sources of Information Regarding Current Medical Serials. 1958. 17 refer- 
ences. 

Bibliography of Space Medicine. 1958. Supplement no. 1. 1958. 431 refer- 
ences. 

Music Therapy; a Selection of References, 1952-1958. 1959. 19 references. 

Publications and Services Useful to the Medical Librarian. Addendum. 
1959. 2 p. 

Fungus Infections; a Bibliography, Covering Literature of 1952 through 

September 1958. 1959. 942 references. 

Narcotic Addiction; a Selected List of References in English. 1959. 14 p. 

Check List of Basic Reference Aids for Small Medical Libraries. 1959. 14 p. 

Medicine and the Allied Professions; Sources of Career Information for 
Students. 1959. 6 p. 

Leptospirosis; a Bibliography of Literature, 1957-1959. 1959. 319 refer- 
ences. 

Viral Genetics; a Bibliography of Literature, 1955-1959. 1960. 310 refer- 
ences. 

Bibliographies prepared by the National Library of Medicine and available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.: 

The Structure, Composition and Growth of Bone, 1930-1953; a Bibliography. 
1955. 2,970 references. $1.00. 

Bibliography of Medical Reviews. 

Vol. 1, out of print 

Vol. 2,1957 $.60 

Vol. 3, 1958 $1.00 

Vol. 4, 1959 $1.50 

Psychopharmaca; a Bibliography of Psychopharmacology, 1952-1957. 1958. 
258 p. $1.50. 

Bibliography of Military Psychiatry. 1952-1958. 1959. 736 references. $.50. 
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SCHEDULED MEETINGS 


Seattle, Washington May 7-12, 1961 

Chicago, Illinois June 3-7, 1962 

Washington, D.C. June 17-21, 1963 

San Francisco, California 1964 (Date to be announced) 
Boston, Massachusetts June 21-25, 1965 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 1966 (Date to be announced) 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INC. 1960-61 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


President Mr. Robert T. Lentz 
Jefferson Medical College Library 
1025 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Vice-President (President Miss Gertrude L. Annan 
Elect) New York Academy of Medicine 
2 East 103rd Street 
New York 29, New York 
Honorary Vice-President Willard F. Goff, M.D. 
432 Stimson Building 
1215 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 1, Washington 


Secretary Miss Ruth J. Mann 
Mayo Clinic Library 
Rochester, Minnesota 


Treasurer Mr. John P. Isché 
Louisiana State University 
School of Medicine 
1542 Tulane Avenue 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 
Immediate Past President Miss Mildred Jordan 
A. W. Calhoun Medical Library 
Woodruff Research Building 
Emory University 
Atlanta 22, Georgia 
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ELECTED MEMBERS 


Mrs. Mollie Sittner (1 year) Mrs. Bernice M. Hetzner (2 years) 
White Memorial Medical Library College of Medicine Library 
College of Medical Evangelists University of Nebraska 

1720 Brooklyn Avenue 42nd and Dewey Avenue 

Los Angeles 33, California Omaha 5, Nebraska 

Mr. Gilbert J. Clausman (2 years) Miss M. Irene Jones (3 years) 
New York University Medical Center Mooney Memorial Library 
Library University of Tennessee 

550 First Avenue 62 S. Dunlap Street 

New York 16, New York Memphis 3, Tennessee 


Miss Helen Crawford (3 years) 

University of Wisconsin 

Medical School Library | 
Service Memorial Institute Building | 
428 N. Charter Street 
Madison 6, Wisconsin ' 


APPOINTED OFFICERS, 1960/61 


Archives Curator and Resident Agent 
Miss Louise D. C. King 
Medical & Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland Library 
1211 Cathedral Street 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


Editor of the BULLETIN 
Mrs. Mildred C. Langner 
Jackson Memorial Library 
University of Miami School of Medicine 
1000 N. W. Seventeenth Street 
Miami 36, Florida 


Exchange Manager 
Mr. Gilbert J. Clausman 
New York University Medical Center Library 
550 First Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


Organization and Procedure Manual Compiler 
Miss Helen Crawford 
University of Wisconsin Medical School Library 
Serivce Memorial Institute Building 
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428 North Charter Street 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Placement Advisor 
Miss H. Muriel Hodge 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia Library 
19 South Twenty-second Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


Assistant Placement Advisor 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Feeney 
Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania Library 
3400 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


Regional Group Coordinator 
Miss Otilia Goode 
American Dental Association Library 
222 E. Superior Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


ComMITTEEs, 1960/61 


Awards Committee 
Miss Mary Louise Marshall (1 year), Chairman 
187 E. Oakridge Park 
Metairie, Louisiana 
Miss Heath Babcock (1 year) 
Mr. Frederick G. Kilgour (1 year) 
Mrs. Ella M. Crandall (3 years) 
Miss Mary M. Post (3 years) 


Bibliography Committee 
Miss Mildred E. Blake, Chairman 
Lovelace Foundation Library 
4800 Gibson Boulevard, S. E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Miss Myrl Ebert 
Mr. Elliott Morse 
Mr. Earl Graham 
Mr. William K. Beatty, Chairman, Periodicals and Serials Publication 
Committee 
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By-Laws Committee 
Miss E. Louise Williams, Chairman 
Mississippi State Board of Health Library 
P. O. Box 1700 
Jackson 5, Mississippi 


Mrs. Barbara Coe Johnson 
Mr. Alderson Fry 


Committee on Committees (Board) 
Miss Gertrude L. Annan, President-Elect, Chairman 
New York Academy of Medicine Library 
2 East 103rd Street 
New York 29, New York 


Miss Helen Crawford, Organization & Procedure Manual Compiler 

Miss Ruth J. Mann, Secretary 

Mrs. Bernice Hetzner 

Miss M. Irene Jones 


Committee on International Cooperation (set up by By-Laws) 
Miss Louise Darling, Chairman 
Biomedical Library 
University of California Medical Center 
405 Hilgard Avenue | 
Los Angeles 24, California 


Mrs. Sarah G. Mayer 
Dr. Estelle Brodman 
Mr. John Balkema 


Committee on Standards for Medical Librarianship 
Mr. William D. Postell, Chairman 
Tulane University School of Medicine Library 
1430 Tulane Avenue ’ 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


Mrs. Helen Monahan, Assistant Chairman 

Dr. Estelle Brodman 

Miss Elizabeth A. Shoughro 

Mrs. Elizabeth D. Marsh 
Miss Elizabeth F. Adkins 


Subcommittee on Certification 
Dr. Estelle Brodman, Chairman 
National Library of Medicine 
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7th Street and Independence Avenue 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Mrs. Vera Flandorf (2 years) 

Miss Miriam Hawkins (3 years) 
Mrs. Flora H. Wellington (4 years) 


Subcommittee on Curriculum 


Miss Elizabeth A. Shoughro, Chairman 
Tulane University School of Medicine Library 
1430 Tulane Avenue 

New Orleans 12, Louisiana 

Miss Elsie Bergland (2 years) 

Miss Eleanor Steinke (3 years) 

Dr. Carroll F. Reynolds (4 years) 


Subcommittee on Internship 


Mrs. Elizabeth D. Marsh, Chairman 

Tulane University School of Medicine Library 
1430 Tulane Avenue 

New Orleans 12, Louisiana 

Miss Marie Harvin (2 years) 

Miss Louise Darling (3 years) 

Miss Christa M. Sykes (4 years) 


Subcommittee on Recruitment 


Miss Elizabeth F. Adkins, Chairman 
Medical Library 

University of Virginia Hospital 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

Mrs. Mary Fenlon Kaylor (2 years) 
Miss Pauline Duffield (3 years) 
Miss Dorothy D. Nieman (4 years) 


Convention Committee (set up by By-Laws) 


Mrs. Jean Ashford, Chairman 

University of Washington 

Health Sciences Library 

Seattle 5, Washington 

Miss Ruth E. Harlamert, Chairman, Registration Committee 

Miss Bertha B. Hallam, Chairman, Hospitality Committee 

Miss Charlotte Alley, Chairman, Information Committee 

Mr. Thomas H. Cahalan, Chairman, Tours and Transportation Committee 
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Mr. A. Patrick Collins, Chairman, Facilities Committee 
Miss Julia M. Schmitz, Chairman, Publicity and Printing Committee 
Miss Ellen M. Lundeen, Chairman, Banquet and Meals Committee 


Editorial Board of the BULLETIN 
Mrs. Mildred C. Langner, Editor 
Jackson Memorial Library 
University of Miami School of Medicine 
1000 N. W. Seventeenth Street 
Miami 36, Florida 


Miss Marian Patterson, Special Assistant to the Editor 

Toronto Academy of Medicine Library 

288 Bloor Street, West 

Toronto 5, Ontario 

Canada 

Mrs. Jacqueline W. Felter, Associate Editor 

Medical Society of the County of Queens Library 

112-25 Queens Boulevard | 
| 





Forest Hills 75, New York 

Mr. G. S. T. Cavanagh, Chairman, Publication Committee 
University of Kansas Medical Center Library 

39th Street and Rainbow Boulevard 

Kansas City 12, Kansas 

Dr. David A. Kronick, Business Manager 

Cleveland Medical Library 

11000 Euclid Avenue 

Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Mr. Fred D. Bryant, Assistant Business Manager 
J. Hillis Miller Health Center Library 

University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 


Exchange Committee (set up by By-Laws) 
Miss Eleonor E. Pasmik, Chairman 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Library 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York 10, New York 
Mr. Jerome S. Rauch (2 years) 
Miss Jean E. Foulke (3 years) 
Miss Rita Sue King (4 years) 
Mr. Gilbert J. Clausman, Manager 
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Finance Committee (set up by By-Laws) 


Mrs. Bernice M. Hetzner, Chairman 
University of Nebraska 

College of Medicine Library 

42nd & Dewey Avenue 

Omaha 5, Nebraska 

Miss M. Irene Jones 

Mr. John P. Isché, Treasurer 


Gifts and Grants Committee 


Mr. Wesley B. Draper, Chairman 

Medical Society of the County of Kings and Academy of Medicine of 
Brooklyn Library 

1313 Bedford Avenue 

Brooklyn 16, New York 

Mrs. Bernice M. Hetzner, Chairman, Finance Committee 

Mr. Alfred N. Brandon, Chairman, Membership Committee 

Mr. John P. Isché, Treasurer 

Dr. Saul Jarcho 

Miss Louise Lage 

Miss Pauline Vaillancourt 


Membership Committee (set up by By-Laws) 


Mr. Alfred N. Brandon, Chairman 

University of Kentucky 

Medical Center Library 

Lexington, Kentucky 

Miss Lois N. Henderson (Middle East) 

Miss Dorothy Long (South East) 

Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins (New England and Canada) 
Mrs. Carmenina Tomassini (West Coast) 

Miss Loraine Neal (South Central) 

Mr. Jess A. Martin (North Central) 


Misnomers Committee 


Mr. Stanley D. Truelson, Jr., Chairman 
Tufts University Medical and Dental Library 
136 Harrison Avenue 

Boston 11, Massachusetts 

Miss Genevieve Cole 

Miss Wilma E. Winters 
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Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay Committee 
Mrs. Mildred C. Langner, Chairman 
Jackson Memorial Library 
University of Miami School of Medicine 
1000 N. W. Seventeenth Street 
Miami 36, Florida 


Dr. Estelle Brodman 
Dr. Walton B. McDaniel, IT 


Nominating Committee (elected, set up by By-Laws) 
Miss Marguerite Gima, Chairman 
St. Margaret Hospital 
25 Douglas Street 
Hammond, Indiana 
Miss Mildred Blake (2 years) 
Mrs. Sarah C. Brown (3 years) 


Periodicals and Serials Publication Committee 
Mr. William K. Beatty, Chairman and Editor, Vital Noles 
University of Missouri Medical Library 
Columbia, Missouri 











Mrs. Virginia Beatty 

Miss Liselotte Bendix 

Mr. Robert T. Divett 

Mr. Leslie K. Falk 

Miss Sylvia H. Haabala 

Miss Elizabeth D. Runge 

Mr. G. S. T. Cavanagh, Chairman, Publication Committee 


Personnel Survey Committee 
Mrs. Breed Robinson, Chairman 
University of Maryland, Library of Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Lombard and Greene Streets 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


Mrs. Simone C. Hurst 
Mrs. Florence R. Kirk 
Miss Beatrice Marriott 
Miss Hilda E. Moore 


Publication Committee (set up by By-Laws) 
Mr. G. S. T. Cavanagh, Chairman 
University of Kansas Medical Center Library 
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39th Street and Rainbow Boulevard 
Kansas City 12, Kansas 


Miss Grace Hamlyn 

Miss Isabelle Anderson 

Mrs. Mildred C. Langner, Editor 

Miss Marian Patterson, Special Assistant to the Editor 

Mrs. Jacqueline W. Felter, Associate Editor 

Mr. William K. Beatty, Chairman, Periodicals and Serials Publication 
Committee 


REPRESENTATIVES, DELEGATES, CONSULTANTS, 1960/61 


American Library Association, Reference Services Division. Bibliography Com- 
millee 
Mr. William K. Beatty 
American Library Association, Acquisitions Section, Resources and Technical 
Services Division. Reprinting Committee 
Mr. Thomas P. Fleming 
American Standards Association Sectional Committee Z39 on Library Work and 
Documentation 
Mr. Harold Oat field 
Council of National Library Associations 
Mr. Robert T. Lentz, President 
Dr. Sanford V. Larkey 
Interagency Council on Library Tools for Nursing 
Mrs. Helen W. Munson 
Interassocialion Hospital Libraries Committee 
Mrs. Vera S. Flandorf (1 year) 
Joint Committee on Library Education (CN LA) 
Miss Eleanor Johnson 
Joint Committee on Standards for Pharmacy School Libraries (A ACP) 
Miss Marjorie Wannarka (1 year) 
Miss M. Margaret Kehl (2 years) 
Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials 
Dr. Frank B. Rogers 
Library Work as a Career 
Miss Ida J. Draeger 
United States Book Exchange, Incorporated 
Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins 
U.S. National Commission for UN ESCO 
Miss Blake Beem 
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DIRECTORY: SPECIAL OFFER TO ACTIVE MEMBERS 


The Directory of the Medical Library Association, 1959, edited by Henrietta 
T. Perkins, with a foreword by John F. Fulton, is available to Active Members 
in a special paper covered edition at $3.00. Orders should be sent to Reilly, 
Penner & Benton, 110 East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin, and 
checks in advance will expedite delivery. 

NEW YORK REGIONAL GROUP SPRING MEETING 

The New York Regional Group held its spring meeting on April 20, 1960, 
at the New York Medical College, Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals. Cock- 
tails and dinner were served in the Library Reading Room. The speaker was 
Dr. Aims C. McGuinness, Executive Secretary of the Committee on Medical 
Education, New York Academy of Medicine. Dr. McGuinness recently came 
to the New York Academy of Medicine from Washington, D. C., where he 
had been Special Assistant for Health and Medical Affairs to the Secretary of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. He spoke on “Aspects 
of the Federal Concern for the Nation’s Health.” 

Rita Sue King, Chairman of the Group for 1960-61, conducted the business 


meeting. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HISTORY OF MEDICINE 
MEETING 

Many members of the Medical Library Association attended the meeting 
of the American Association for the History of Medicine in Charleston, South 
Carolina, March 24-26. Animated discussion followed the presentation of 
some of the papers. 

The Garrison Lecture, always a high spot of this meeting, was delivered by 
Dr. Ludwig Edelstein. His subject was, “The Distinctive Hellenism of Greek 
Medicine.” Important among other papers of special interest to librarians 
were, “A New Technique for the Teaching of the History of Medicine,” by 
Benjamin Spector and ‘Medical Literature in America during the Colonial 
Period and the Revolutionary War,” by Francisco Guerra. 

MIDWEST REGIONAL GROUP MEETING 

The spring meeting of the Midwest Regional Group was ‘eld at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois in connection with the Tri-State Hospital Assembly 
Conference. 

Otilia Goode, Reference Librarian, American Dental Association, Program 
Chairman, introduced the speakers, who were Oliver Field, Director, Depart- 
ment of Investigation, American Medical Association, and Mary Jane Kibler, 
Assistant Secretary, Nutrition Education Council on Foods, American Medical 
Association. Mr. Field spoke on “Quackery in Medicine” and added to the 
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interest of his topic by displaying some of the gadgets, pills, and elixirs that 
are sold to the gullible public. Miss Kibler’s subject “Nutrition Nonsense” was 
a forthright presentation of the food fallacies that are presented through all 
types of communications to the American people. These popular subjects 
attracted newspaper interest and resulted in a two-column story in the Chicago 
Tribune. Both speakers were bombarded with questions. 

The new officers for the 1960-61 year are Barbara Coe Johnson, Harper 
Hospital, Detroit, Michigan, Chairman; Erica Love, LaRue Carter Memorial 
Hospital, Indianapolis, Indiana, Secretary. Margaret Hopkinson, VA Re- 
search Hospital, Chicago, Illinois, Treasurer. Otilia Goode, American Dental 
Association Library and Violet Vihstadt, Mayo Clinic Library, will continue 
as Archivist and Membership Chairman, respectively. 

Dr. Donald Washburn, Chairman, 1962 MLA Convention described the 
plans to date for the Chicago meeting. Frances Beckwith, Marquette Univer- 
sity Medical Library, as co-chairman for the 1960 fall meeting in Milwaukee, 
announced the tentative dates and program. 











News Items 





ALA LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT NOW ACTIVE 


The ALA Library Technology Project, established on May 1, 1959 with the 
aid of a grant by the Council on Library Resources, Inc. (BULLETIN 47: 349 
350, July 1959), is now active. Under the direction of Frazer G. Poole, the 
staff has gathered a comprehensive collection of catalogs and a library of 
technical literature on materials, machines, equipment, and systems useful in 
library operations. It has made contacts with suppliers, manufacturers, testing 
laboratories, and research and development organizations. From these sources 
the Library Technology Project is prepared to assist librarians in answering 
questions as to what supplies, equipment, or systems will best suit their needs 
and where to buy them. Mr. Poole’s six-month progress report, “Library 
Technology at Work,” appeared in the ALA Bulletin 54: 44-46, January 1900, 
and the April issue includes a section, “Library Technology,” which contains 
tips on equipment and describes the solutions to individual library problems 
which may concern many other librarians. 

The attention to individual problems is a remarkable facet of the program 
of the Library Technology Project. Librarians should send their inquiries to 
the Library Technology Project, American Library Association headquarters, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. The telephone number is DElaware 
7-4740. 


PUBLIC LAW 480, SECTION 104(K) 


Attention was called in the April issue of the BULLETIN to the Dingell 
Amendment to Public Law 480 which provides that foreign currencies accruing 
from the sales of surplus agricultural commodities abroad may be applied to 
the dissemination to the United States of foreign books, periodicals, and other 
materials of cultural, scientific, and technical significance. Section 104(K) of 
this Act authorizes utilization of accrued foreign currencies for the collection, 
translation, abstracting, and dissemination of information which will facilitate 
co-ordinated research in the field of medicine. Under this authority the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine acts for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in the fields of biology and medicine. Thus far, contracts have been 
signed for translations of publications in Israel, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 

Recommendations for material to be translated are welcome. They should 
be sent to Dr. Estelle Brodman, Assistant Librarian for Reference Services, 
National Library of Medicine, Washington 25, D. C. 
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NEW MEDICAL LIBRARY BUILDING FOR AUCKLAND, 
NEW ZEALAND 

On February 17, 1960, announcement was made of the gift from Sir Ernest 
Davis to the City of Auckland of funds and plans for a building to house a 
medical library and lecture hall to be erected on the grounds of the Auckland 
Hospital and of additional funds for the initial purchase of books and for the 
upkeep of the book collection for ten years. The plans provide for a building 
of 3,500 square feet which will include a library with shelf capacity of 15,000 
volumes, extending to 20,000 volumes, a committee room, offices and work- 
room, and a lecture hall to seat 120. The gift for the initial purchase of books is 
£5,000 and the ten annual donations to keep the library up-to-date are to be 
£500 each. This gift provides for expansion of the medical library already in 
existence in the Auckland Hospital. 


YALE UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY OF 
SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 


President A. Whitney Griswold of Yale University has announced that 
a new Department of the History of Science and Medicine will be estab- 
lished and will offer both undergraduate and graduate courses beginning next 
September. 

At the same time he announced faculty appointments to the new depart- 
ment including a newly-created professorship. They are: Dr. John F. Fulton, 
noted physiologist and Sterling Professor of the History of Medicine, as Chair- 
man of the Department. Derek J. deSolla Price, British scientist and historian, 
to the newly-created Professorship of the History of Science and also as Curator 
of Scientific Instruments. Completing the faculty roster will be Leonard G. 
Wilson, now at Cornell, who has been appointed Assistant Professor of the 
History of Medicine. In addition, the department will have the part-time 
services of other University faculty members. 

The new department will be part of both the Yale Graduate School and the 
School of Medicine, and will replace the present History of Medicine De- 
partment which operates chiefly within the medical school. 


GRANT FOR INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
CATALOGING PRINCIPLES 

The Council on Library Resources, Inc. announced a grant of $95,420 to 
the International Federation of Library Associations (IFLA) toward meeting 
costs of an international conference on cataloging practices. 

The conference, which will seek to promote international uniformity in 
cataloging, will be held at Unesco House, in Paris, during the spring or autumn 
of 1961. 
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Representatives of a number of international organizations and of fifty 
national library groups are expected to attend the ten-day meeting. Spokes- 
men for a number of national libraries and special bibliographic agencies are 
also expected to be present, as well as individual experts and observers. 

The conference represents another step toward bringing the widely differing 
cataloging systems of various countries closer together. 


GRANT FOR NEW BOOK ON PLANNING LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Plans for preparation of a long-needed book on the planning of college and 
university library buildings under the direction of Mr. Keyes D. Metcalf, 
Librarian Emeritus of Harvard, with the aid of a grant from the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc., were announced by William S. Dix, Princeton Uni- 
versity Librarian. Preparation of the book, which will be illustrated by draw- 
ings and photographs, is expected to take perhaps four years. 


STUDY OF BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MICROFORM PUBLICATIONS 


A grant of $11,550 to the Association of Research Libraries for a study of 
the bibliographical control of microforms has been announced by Stephen A. 
McCarthy, executive secretary of the Association, and director of the Cornell 
University Library. 

The Cornell Library director said that it is hoped that the grant, from the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., Washington, D. C., will help solve a prob- 
lem that has plagued scholars and libraries alike for the past 25 years. Micro- 
copy increasingly presents in miniature form, on film or cards, material which 
has existed in other forms, including books, manuscripts, periodicals, news- 
papers. 

The study will be conducted by Wesley Simonton, assistant professor of 
library science, University of Minnesota. He will be aided by an advisory 
committee, including: Herman H. Fussler, director of libraries, University of 
Chicago; Stanley Pargellis, director, The Newberry Library, Chicago; and 
George A. Schwegmann, chief, Union Catalog Division, Library of Congress. 
The study is expected to be completed in mid-September, 1960, and a report 
will be published. 

The Association of Research Libraries is sponsoring the project, aided by 
such other groups as the American Historical Association, the American 
Library Association’s subcommittee on micropublishing projects, and com- 
mittees of the National Microfilm Association and the Society of American 


Archivists. 
GEORGE DOCK CENTENNIAL 
The Library of the Los Angeles County Medical Association joined the 
Barlow Society for the History of Medicine and the membership of the Los 
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Angeles County Medical Association in a joint meeting on April 1, 1960 com- 
memorating the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. George Dock. 
The Dock Lecture, delivered by Dr. Elmer Belt, was entitled ‘George Dock: 
The Man as I Knew Him.” The other speakers were Dr. William Dock and 
Miss Suzanne Fallot, former Librarian of the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association. The Library reassembled an exhibit of historical materials which 
Dr. Dock had originally prepared in 1906 for a meeting of the Michigan Medi- 
cal Association. The annotations are as he gave them. These books, together 
with many others of his gifts, form the basis of the Historical Collection of the 
Library. In the Rare Book Room, named in honor of Dr. Dock, was a display 
of early medical illustration. 


INTERAGENCY COUNCIL ON LIBRARY TOOLS FOR 
NURSING 

Representatives from nursing and library organizations and agencies met 
on March 4, 1960, at the National Nursing Headquarters, New York, N. Y., 
\o organize a nonexecutive agency to assess the needs for library aids in nursing, 
to provide a means of communication for those producing such materials, and 
indirectly to promote better tools for the profession. Attending the meeting 
were Helen Yast, representing the American Hospital Association; Mrs. Lois 
Miller, American Journal of Nursing; Mrs. Eleanor Marshall, American Nurses’ 
Association; Dr. Walter Johnson and Dr. Clara Hardin, American Nurses’ 
Foundation; Helen T. Geer, Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries, 
ALA; Elizabeth Cunningham, National League for Nursing; Edith Rathbun, 
Division of Nursing Resources, U. S. Public Health Service; Hortense Hilbert 
and Edna Hildebrand, Columbia University Teachers’ College, Institute of 
Research and Service in Nursing Education; and Virginia Henderson and Dr. 
John J. Buckley, Yale University School of Nursing Indexing Project. These 
persons are almost all engaged in the preparation of library tools; each de- 
scribed his project or program and showed the library tools produced. This was, 
also, an organization meeting at which action was taken on the name of the 
Council, criteria for membership, definition of function, and the planning of its 
program. Immediate plans of action include enumeration and definition of 
types of library tools, discussion of their usefulness and availability to nurses, 
and a report of a survey of problems encountered by graduate nurses in using 
nursing literature. 


INSTITUTE FOR SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
Eugene Garfield, Director, has announced the incorporation of the Institute 
for Scientific Information, 1122 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. The Institute will conduct a program of publication, research, develop- 
ment, education, and service. 
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25TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO LIBRARY SCHOOL 


A distinguished list of experts has been gathered for the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary conference in the University of Chicago Graduate Library School 
series, which will be held in Chicago on August 15-17, 1960. The topic, ‘‘Per- 
sistent Issues in American Librarianship,” explores the major challenges which 
modern society faces in the library field. To investigate each “problem” area, 
speakers have been chosen whose past experience and current practice qualify 
them to survey the problem and suggest possible future developments. 

The formal program includes the following speakers and their topics: Karl 
J. Weintraub, Assistant Professor of History, The College, University of Chi- 
cago, “Recent Social and Cultural Developments”; Harold L. Hamill, City 
Librarian, Los Angeles Public Library, ‘‘The Metropolitan Area and the 
Library”; Emerson Greenaway, Director, Free Library of Philadelphia, *’The 
Librarian and Adult Education”; Frederick H. Wagman, Director, University 
of Michigan Library, ‘Library Requirements of the Modern College”; Bernard 
R. Berelson, Director, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia Univer- 
sity, “Implications of Graduate Teaching and Research”; Edward A. Wight, 
Professor, School of Librarianship, University of California (Berkeley), ‘“Trends 
in the Extension of Library Service”; Ralph T. Esterquest, Librarian, Harvard 
Medical Library, “‘Cooperation in Library Services”; Mortimer Taube, Presi- 
dent, Documentation, Incorporated, *‘Documentation, Information Retrieval, 
and Other New Techniques”; and Eugene H. Wilson, Vice-President and Dean 
of Faculties, University of Colorado, “The Preparation and Use of the Pro- 
fessional Staff.” 

Full details concerning registration for the Conference, arrangements for 
housing accommodations, and other information may be obtained by writing 
to Lester Asheim, Director of the Conference, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES RECEIVE AWARDS 


Two hospital libraries have received John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards: 
The Wood, Wisconsin, V. A. Hospital Library “‘for imaginative use of various 
media and agencies to tell the library’s story in all of its facets, and for uniform 
excellency of coverage,” and the Marlin, Texas, V. A. Hospital Library, Honor- 
able Mention ‘‘for recognition of public relations value in regularly performed 
library services.” 


NEW GRANTS FOR SLA TRANSLATION CENTER 


Special Libraries Association has announced the receipt of two grants total- 
ling $58,105 from the National Science Foundation for the support of the 
activities of the SLA Translation Center at The John Crerar Library in Chi- 
cago. A grant of $34,105 was awarded to support a ‘Survey of Translation 
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Activities in Universities, Societies and Industry, in the Fields of Science and 
Technology,” to be directed by Donald W. Ramsdell, Chief of the Center. 
This Survey will accumulate and coordinate, for the first time, information 
about the nature, extent and method of translations being made from non- 
English scientific and technical literature by universities, scientific societies, 
research institutions and industry to help both the government and the Center 
plan future translation programs. A second grant of $24,000 was given for 
continued support of the operations of the Translation Center. This is the fifth 
consecutive year that the National Science Foundation has supported the 
Center with such grants. 
PUBLICATIONS 

G. K. Hall & Co. have announced the publication of the Cumulated Author 
Index to the Psychological Index, 1894-1935, and Psychological Abstracts, 1927, 
which includes all of the author entries from both publications in one alphabet. 
There will be 320,000 entries in book form in five volumes of about 1,000 pages 
each, bound in library buckram. It will be a limited edition. The price is $265.00 
per set. Orders should be sent to G. K. Hall & Co., 97 Oliver Street, Boston 
10, Massachusetts. 

U.S.S.R. Literature on Air Polution and Related Occupational Diseases, 
Volume 1, by Ben S. Levine, is the first volume in a series of survey reports to 
be completed under a U. S. Public Health Service research grant. The volume 
contains 38 condensed translations and supplements of Russian literature on 
air pollution and related diseases. The survey is being conducted primarily for 
the information of non-Russian scientists who are interested in air pollution 
research and antipolution progress in the U.S.S.R. The volume may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Technical Services, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., $3.50. 

Comprehensive Psychiatry, a bimonthly of which the first issue is dated 
January-February 1960, has been founded as a forum for American and inter- 
national psychiatry, for clinicians, therapists, and investigators of markedly 
divergent theoretical concepts, therapeutic methods, and social orientation. 
It is edited by Fritz A. Freyhan, Clinical Director and Director of Research, 
Delaware State Hospital, and is published by Grune & Stratton, Inc. The 
subscription price is $8.00 per calendar year. 

A new journal in the field of gastroenterology, and perhaps the most suc- 
cinct title of the year, is Gut, which is published by the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first issue being dated March 1960. It is a quarterly. The price in 
the United States is $10.00 per year. 

The Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry and Allied Disciplines, the 
official organ of the Association of Child Psychology and Psychiatry, is pub- 
lished by Pergamon Press. The first issue is March 1960. The subscription is 
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$20.00 per year to libraries, and other multiple reader organizations, $10.00 
per year to individuals. 

A new pharmacological journal is the Journal of New Drugs, published at 660 
Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. It will publish original papers dealing 
with the clinical effects of the newer drugs and pharmaceutical preparations. 
Negative data will be published when they are of sufficient interest. The Journal 
invites preliminary reports of investigations in progress. The first issue is dated 
January-February 1960. 

World Neurology, of which the business and publication offices are at 84 
South Tenth Street, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota, has announced July 1960 as 
the date of its first issue. The World Federation of Neurology in co-operation 
with Lancet Publications plans to include up-to-date news, case reports, sci- 
entific papers, and exhibits from the countries of the world; four languages, 
English, German, French, and Spanish, will be used. The periodical will appear 
monthly and the subscription price will be $15.00 per year. 

Translation Inquirer. The Metropolitan New York Chapter of the American 
Medical Writers Association announced as one of the activities of its Section 
on International Communications the publication of a unique periodical, The 
Translation Inquirer. This new monthly publication is designed specifically to 
serve the growing number of translators of biomedical literature in the United 
States and abroad. It provides a mechanism whereby subscribers with a spe- 
cific translation problem relating to any language can obtain help from col- 
leagues throughout the world to improve the quality and precision of their 
translations. Sample copies may be obtained by writing to: Translation In- 
quirer, Room 627, 80 East 11th Street, New York 3, New York. 

The Library of Congress Catalog of Printed Cards, 1898-1942, the largest re- 
print project of any publisher in recent years, has been completed by Pageant 
Books, Inc., 128 Oliver Street, Paterson 1, New Jersey. Consisting of 167 vol- 
umes containing 108,000 pages (18 cards on each page) the set is available for 
$1,500. In press are the First Supplement, 1942-47, in 42 volumes, which will 
sell for $395.00, the Second Supplement, 1948-52, the last of the series under 
that heading, in 24 volumes for which the price is $240.00, and the Quin- 
quennial Edition of the Library of Congress Catalog of Books: Subject 1955-59, 
which will be in 22 volumes and is priced at $247.00. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Fadil I. Merhemic, M.S., Western Reserve, 1959, will become Reference 
Librarian at the Health Sciences Library, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, on July 20, 1960. 

On March 15, 1960, L. Miles Raisig was appointed Research Assistant, 
Yale University School of Nursing, New Haven, Connecticut, and is serving 
as a librarian with the Yale Nursing Index Project. He was formerly Chief of 
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the Technical Services Division, U. S. Military Academy Library, West Point, 
New York. 

Miss Ligia DeMingo Velez, Assistant Librarian at the Paulista School of 
Medicine in Sao Paulo, is spending 18 months in the United States as the 
first Rockefeller Fellow in Medical Librarianship. She is at the University of 
North Carolina, studying in the Library School under the advisorship of Myr] 
Ebert, Librarian of the Division of Health Affairs Library, and is working in 
the Division of Health Affairs Library to gain experience. After completing 
her fellowship Miss Velez will return to her library in Sao Paulo and expects 
to teach American techniques at the library school of the University of Sao 
Paulo. 

Another visitor to the United States will be Miss Nguyen Thi Thu Nga of 
Vietnam who will be a trainee at the Division of Health Affairs Library at the 
University of North Carolina for one to two years in preparation for the posi- 
tion of Medical Librarian in the new medical center being established in Saigon. 
Miss Thi Thu Nga is being sent to the United States by her government and 
is sponsored by the International Co-operation Administration. 

Miss L. Margueriete Prime, of the American College of Surgeons, has retired 
after 38 years of service to the College, first as a member of the staff of the 
library and, since 1931, as Librarian and Head of the Department of Literary 
Research. Miss Prime was honored by the College in 1957 at the President’s 
Dinner of the Clinical Congress, and has recently been made an Honorary 
Member of the Medical Library Association. 

Miss Kathleen Worst succeeds Miss Prime as Librarian of the American 
College of Surgeons. A graduate in library science of the University of Minne- 
sota, with a master’s degree from Columbia University, Miss Worst has been 
on the library staff of the Hines Veterans Administration Hospital and of the 
Abbott Hospital in Minneapolis. 

Dr. Frank B. Rogers is one of four librarians selected by the Ford Foundation 
as consultants on planning a new library for the United Nations. 

A newcomer to the staff of the J. Hillis Miller Health Center Library is 
Mrs. Jewel Garvin, who became Cataloger-Reference Librarian on March 15, 
1960. She was formerly Librarian of the Ocala, Florida, Public Library. 

Miss Jacqueline Bastille, is Librarian of Smith Kline and French Labora- 
tories, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Miss Bastille had been Chief of the South 
Philadelphia Branch of the Free Library of Philadelphia. 

The interns chosen by the National Library of Medicine for the year begin- 
ning September 1960 are Patricia A. Dabney, University of Illinois, Judith M. 
Williston, University of Wisconsin, and Irwin Pizer, Columbia University. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Olmstead has been appointed Head of the Circulation De- 
partment of the Harvard Medical Library, effective August 1, 1960. She goes 
to Harvard from the Wellesley College Library where she has been Circulation 
Librarian since 1951. 
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Mrs. Magdalene Freyder Hodgson, Librarian since 1949 of the American 
Medical Association, retired on March 1, 1960. 

Succeeding Mrs. Hodgson is Miss Susan Crawford, who assumed her duties 
as Librarian at the American Medical Association on March 1, 1960. 

Mr. David K. Maxfield is now Librarian at the University of Michigan 
Medical Library. Mr. Maxfield formerly was Assistant to the Director of the 
University Libraries. 

Other changes of personnel at the University of Michigan Medical Library 
include the retirement of Miss Louise Camp and the appointment of Mr. Dean 
Schmidt. 

Dr. David A. Kronick, Librarian of the Cleveland Medical Library, was 
married on October 10, 1959, to Miss Marilyn Abramson of Cleveland. 

On August 1, 1960, Miss Marie Harvin, recently a member of the staff of 
the National Library of Medicine, will become Librarian of the University of 
Arkansas Medical Center, Little Rock, Arkansas, succeeding Mrs. Virginia 
Detloff, who is moving to California. 
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OtTit1A GoopE, Epitor* 


Love, ALBERT G., HAMILTON, EUGENE L., HELLMAN, IDA LEvINE. Tabulating 
Equipment and Army Medical Statistics. Washington, Office of the Surgeon 
General, 1958. x, 202 p. 

Librarians who have worked with the wide and impressive range of published 
Army medicine statistics, commencing with 1818 and extending to the present, 
will welcome this look behind the scenes at the planning that went into their 
production, the many forms developed for their recording, and more recently 
the machines used for the storage and retrieval of information. 

With respect to this last, medical librarians used to the ubiquitous presence 
of Dr. John Shaw Billings may yet be surprised to learn that he played an 
important role in the development of the statistical punch card. Our authors 
tell us that Dr. Herman Hollerith, a young inventive genius, developed in the 
1880’s a machine based on the idea of using the perforated card for statistical 
purposes. But the dea came from Dr. Billings, at the time Librarian of the 
Library of the Surgeon General’s Office and consultant to the U. S. Census 
Office. Hollerith acknowledges this (p. 37) but Billings himself best describes 
his own contribution: ‘Several members of this Association have seen the 
system of cards, and the machine for counting any desired combination of 
data from these cards, which has been devised by Mr. Hermann Hollerith, 
and which is now in Washington ...I have watched with great interest the 
progress in developing and perfecting this machine, because seven years ago 
I became satisfied that some such system was possible, and desirable, and ad- 
vised Mr. Hollerith, who was then engaged on census work, to take the matter 
up and devise such a machine as is needed for counting various combinations 
of large numbers of data, as in census work or in vital statistics. I think that 
he has succeeded, and that compilers of demographical data will be glad to 
know of this system ...’’ (Public health papers and reports, American Public 
Health Association, Vol. 13 (1887) p. 204-205). 

Demographers were indeed glad, for General Love and his co-authors tell us 
the Hollerith machine, used tentatively and unsuccessfully in the Office of the 
Surgeon General in 1888 or 1889, was used with notable success in the Census 
of 1890 and that this success in turn resulted in its perfection and use in the 
Office of the Surgeon General during World War I. Subsequent development 
led to the IBM machines of World War II and the present. 


* Reference Librarian, American Dental Association Library, Chicago, Illinois 
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The authors, after a two chapter summary of precedent history, devote four 
chapters to medical statistics, records and personnel in World War I. These 
chapters (from the pen of General Love) are splendid in detail and, further- 
more, present concise summaries of the principal results of special statistical 
studies of the period. Much of the material has not been published before, or 
has appeared in widely scattered sources, so the medical librarian will ap- 
preciate having the presentation in this compact form. Concluding chapters 
bring the account through World War II, the War in Korea and up to (vary- 
ingly) 1957 or 1958. 

The volume in hand is more than a contribution to the history of technology 
or statistical methodology. For, as the authors stress, Army medical statistics 
have never been collected for their own sake, or for mere knowledge of the 
past, but have, even from the beginning, had the betterment of the health of 
the individual soldier, and ultimately that of the population at large, as the 
end in view. Many of the results of special studies discussed throughout the 
volume have become incorporated into the various disciplines of medicine 
and the paramedical sciences as settled fact; others are data for further ad- 
vancement. 

The volume is well illustrated and has bibliographies at chapter endings. It 
is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents at $2.00 per copy. 

CHARLES Roos 
Document Section 
National Library of Medicine 


Cross, LouisE MONTGOMERY. The Preparation of Medical Literature... with 
a chapter, charts and graphs by Shirley Baty. Phila., Lippincott [c 1959] 
451 p. $10.00. 

Since 1957 four American books on medical writing have been published, 
three of them by individuals whose daily job has been to aid medical authors 
in their efforts to communicate their ideas.* As might be expected, the four 
books have many similarities, yet each differs markedly from the others in 
subjects included, in amount of emphasis given to subjects which are included, 
and in the manner of presentation. Past experiences, audiences to which the 
books are addressed, and the personalities and abilities of the authors explain 
why one may make much of statistics while another omits it completely; why 
one stresses “catchy” writing, another exact writing, and a third felicitous 
writing. Each may thus appeal to a different audience, and each have a rightful 
place in the literature. 


* Davinson, H. A. Guide to medical writing...N. Y., Ronald Press [c 1957] 338 p. 

FISHBEIN, Morris. Medical writing, the technic and the art. 3d ed. N. Y. Blakiston, 
1957. 262 p. 

Hewitt, R. M. The physician-writer’s book... Phila., Saunders, 1957. 415 p. 
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Of the four books noted, Cross’s is probably the most elementary, perhaps 
because the author’s editorial relationship to many medical writers has un- 
covered the vast ignorance that prevails among a number of physicians on 
how to write simple, logical, grammatical prose. At least one-third of the book 
is devoted to stylistic matters, such as words, sentences, paragraphs, outlines, 
capitalization, punctuation, and the like. No less than 74 pages are devoted 
to alist of the title abbreviations used in the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus 
and the Current List of Medical Literature, of rather doubtful use now that 
both of these have ceased publication. Another segment gives elementary in- 
struction on how to use a library and compile a bibliography—so elementary, 
indeed, that a fifteen minute chat with a normally competent medical librarian 
would bring the same or more information to the physician-writer. 

If the tone of this book is school-marmish, with its emphasis on the minutiae 
and its total lack of anything on the excitement of writing, it can nevertheless 
be useful for the beginning writer who must start somewhere and may be dis- 
couraged by a more profound work. It is to be hoped that the tyro will adopt 
many of Miss Cross’s suggestions, but not her style, which to this reviewer 
appears dull and pedestrian. 

ESTELLE BRODMAN, Pu.D. 


MartI-IBANEZ, FELIX, ed. Henry E. Sigerist on the History of Medicine. New 
York, MD Publications, 1960. xi, 313 p. $6.75. 

The editor offers this as a monument to one of the greatest medical historians, 
whose contemplated 8-volume history of medicine was ended abruptly by his 
death after the completion of the second volume. It is a collection of 27 of his 
most outstanding papers, essays, and addresses. The format is attractive, and 
the book is well-indexed. Though it consists of reprinted material, it seems a 
worthwhile title for any medical history collection. 


RoEMER, Mitton L., ed. Henry E. Sigerist on the Sociology of Medicine. New 
York, MD Publications, 1960. xii, 397 p. $6.75. 
A companion volume, in format, to the one listed just above, this one offers 
a collection of Sigerist’s papers on socialized medicine, chiefly in America, but 
also in foreign lands. It presents an excellent history of the development of 
this movement, and seems worth including in any collection on the modern 
development of medical and social problems. 


DurHAM, RoBERT H. Encyclopedia of medical syndromes. New York, Hoeber, 
1960. xiv, 628 p. $13.50. 
This volume seems destined to fill a long-lasting gap on our reference shelves. 
Almost 1,000 medical syndromes, with synonyms and references to related 
subjects, it includes citations of the original reports on various subjects, alter- 
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nate spellings, and extensive cross references. It looks like a worthy supplement 
to Kelly’s Encyclopedia of Medical Sources, still valuable, but not nearly com- 
plete. It could be recommended for any reference shelf, either in a library or 
for one’s personal use. 


Rute, Cotter. A (raveler’s guide to good health. New York, Doubleday, 1960. 
266 p. $3.95. 

While this is designed to inform the doctor of information he can give to 
his patients about to depart for foreign lands, it also might be very useful in a 
medical library collection, since the number of international meetings, conven- 
tions, tours and surveys is growing phenomenally, and the doctors themselves 
might welcome this type of information. It covers such topics as shots, water, 
foreign food, digestive problems, contents of a medical kit, first aid, finding a 
doctor, traveling with children and with pets, and tropical diseases. An ap- 
pendix listing special problems on each continent, and one listing medical terms 
jn French, German, Italian and Spanish add to the value of the little book. 


SHRYOCK, RICHARD HARRISON. Medicine and society in America, 1660-1860. 
New York, New York University Press, 1960. viii, 182 p. $4.00. 

The author, outstanding in the field of medical history, has used his wide 
knowledge of the subject to trace the beginnings of the profession of medicine 
in our country. Such names as Cotton Mather, Benjamin Rush, as well as 
others equally familiar, appear frequently. Numerous quotations from con- 
temporary source materials add interest to the reading. 

Excellent bibliographies and a detailed index add to the usefulness of this 
small volume. The style is not light, but is well suited to the subject matter. 
This would be another useful and valuable addition to any collection on medi- 
cal history. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE. Index Medicus, formerly Current List of 
Medical Literature. January 1960, Volume 1, Number 1. 

The new index to journal literature is a drastic change from its former style, 
but seems to be a change for the better. In dictionary style, with subjects and 
authors in separate sections, it offers complete entries in each place. Foreign 
titles are given in English only, but bracketed to show they are translated. 
This will offer a problem in making bibliographies. The initial issue includes 
the loan policy of the library, the history of the /ndex, a list of subheadings 
used, a list of abbreviations of journal titles, anda list of journals indexed, show- 
ing the city in which each is published, but no other information about pub- 
lishers. The print is still small, but legible. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 
A Selection Will Be Made For Further Notice 


ApAMS, JOHN M. Newer Virus Diseases; Clinical Differentiation of Acute Re- 
spiratory Infections. New York, Macmillan, 1960. xvi, 292 p. $5.75. 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, CoUNCIL ON Drucs. New and Nonofficial 
Drugs 1960. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1960. xxviii, 768 p. $3.35. 

AUDUBERT, RENE AND DE MENDE, SERGE. The Principles of Electrophoresis. 
Translated by A. J. Pomerans. New York, Macmillan, 1960. viii, 142 p. 
$7.00. 

CoLe, WARREN H. AND PuEsTow, CHARLEs B. First Aid, Diagnosis and Man- 
agement. 5th ed. New York, Appleton, 1960. xii, 420 p. 

CRrOSSEN, R. J., BEACHAM, D. W. AnD BEACHAM, W. D. Synopsis of Gynecology. 
5th ed. St. Louis, Mosby, 1959. 340 p. $6.50. 

DEWEESE, DAvip D. AND SAUNDERS, WILLIAM H. Textbook of Otolaryngology. 
St. Louis, Mosby, 1960. 464 p. $8.75. 

Fincu, STUART M. Fundamentals of Child Psychiatry. New York, Norton, 1960. 
334 p. $5.95. 

FLattT, ADRIAN E. The Care of Minor Hand Injuries. St. Louis, Mosby, 1959. 
266 p. $9.50. 

FowLer, JOHN M., ed. Fallout: A Study of Superbombs, Strontium 90 and Sur- 
vival. New York, Basic Books, 1960. 235 p. $5.50. 

GALLAGHER, J. ROSWELL. Medical Care of the Adolescent. New York, Appleton, 
1960. xii, 369 p. $10.00. 

GARBARINO, JosEPH W. Health Plans and Collective Bargaining. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1960. xi, 301 p. $5.00. 

GUTHRIE, DoucLas. The Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Sick Children, 1860- 
1960. Edinburgh, Livingstone, 1960. xii, 75 p. $4.25. (Williams & Wilkins, 
exclusive U. S. agent) 

HANLON, JOHN J. Principles of Public Health Administration. 3rd ed. St. Louis, 
Mosby, 1960. 714 p. $10.50. 

HILLIARD, MARION. Women and Fatigue, a Woman Doctor’s Answer. New York, 
Doubleday, 1960. x, 175 p. $2.95. 

Jakosovits, IMMANUEL. Jewish Medical Ethics, a Comparative and Historical 
Study of the Jewish Religious Attitude to Medicine and its Practice. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1959. xlii, 381 p. $6.00. 

KosLer, Joun. The Reluctant Surgeon, a Biography of John Hunter. New 
York, Doubleday, 1960. 359 p. $4.95. 

LEFANU, WILLIAM. A Catalogue of the Portraits and Other Paintings, Drawings 
and Sculpture in the Royal College of Surgeons of England. Edinburgh, 

Livingstone, 1960. xii, 119, 52 p. $6.75. (Williams & Wilkins, exclusive 

U. S. agents) 
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Leicu, M. DicBy AND BELTon, M. KATHLEEN. Pediatric Anesthesiology. 
2d ed. New York, Macmillan, 1960. xiv, 461 p. $12.00. 

Marvin, H. M. Your Heart: A Handbook for Laymen. New York, Doubleday, 
1960. 335 p. $4.50. 

MeEpicAL DEPARTMENT, UNITED States Army. Surgery in World War IT: 
Neurosurgery Volume II. Editor in Chief Colonel John Boyd Coates, Jr., 
MC. Washington, Office of Surgeon General, 1959. xxvi, 705 p. $7.00. 

MENNELL, JoHN McM. Back Pain; Diagnosis and Treatment Using Manipu- 
lative Techniques. Boston, Little Brown, 1960. xvii, 226 p. $9.50. 

MopELL, WALTER, ed. Drugs of choice, 1960-1961. St. Louis, Mosby, 1960. 
958 p. $13.50. 

Mozes, EvuceNE B. Living Beyond Your Heart Attack. Englewood Cliffs, 
Prentice-Hall, 1959. xii, 212 p. $3.50. 

Novak, JosEF. Gynecological Therapy. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1960. xi, 
258 p. $8.50. 

PRIGAL, SAMUEL J., ed. Fundamentals of Modern Allergy. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1960. xxiii, 690 p. $18.50. 

Qurmsy, Epiru H. Safe Handling of Radioactive Isotopes in Medical Practice. 
New York, Macmillan, 1960. xii, 129 p. $4.50. 

RODAHL, KAARE, NICHOLSON, J. T. AND Brown, E. N., JR. Bone as a Tissue. 
vi, 358 p. $16.00. New York, Blakiston, 1960. 

Rotu, ARTHUR M. The Teen-Age Years, a Medical Guide for Young People 
and Their Parents. New York, Doubleday, 1960. 288 p. $3.95. 

SCHLUNDT, EsTHER M. AND KERKER, ANN E. The Reference Library in Micro- 
biology, a Selected List of Titles for Biology 497, Purdue University. 
Lafayette, Purdue University Libraries, 1959. 64 p. paper. 

SmitH, ALICE LorRAINE. Carler’s Microbiology and Pathology. 7th ed. St. Louis, 
Mosby, 1960. 742 p. $7.50. 

STAHL, Davin, ed. Public Health Laws of Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh, School of 
Law, University of Pittsburgh, 1958. xxix, 767 p. no price. 

STERLING, JULIAN A. A Practical Guide for General Surgical Management. New 
York, Vantage, 1960. 67 p. $3.00. 

STEVENSON, GEORGE AND Mitt, Harry. Master Your Tensions and Enjoy 
Living Again. Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, 1959. xii, 241 p. $4.95. 

The Surgery of Theodoric, ca A.D. 1267. Translated from the Latin by ELDRIDGE 
CAMPBELL AND JAMES CoLTon. Volume Two. New York, Appleton, 1960. 
xix, 233 p. 

THoMA, HERBERT. The Doctors Jared of Connecticut: Jared Eliot—Jared 
Potter—Jared Kirtland. Hamden, Conn., Shoestring Press, 1958. 76 p. 

Tritton, Eva MaupE, compiler. A Union List of Opaque Microforms. New 
York, Scarecrow, 1959. 346 p. $7.50. 

Top, FRANKLIN H. Communicable and Infectious Diseases. 4th ed. St. Louis, 
Mosby, 1960. 812 p. $20. 
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VAN Der Piaats, G. J. Medical X-Ray Technique, Principles and Applications. 
New York, Macmillan, 1959. xii, 480 p. $10.00. 

VAN LieERE, Epwarp J. A doctor enjoys Sherlock Holmes. New York, Vantage, 
1959. 141 p. $3.00. 

CLINICAL OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY. vol. 2, No. 4, December 1959; vol. 3, 
No. 1, March 1960. quarterly, $18 a year. New York, Hoeber. 


ERRATA 


The corrections listed below should be made in the article by Katherine L. 
Uhler, ‘Foreign medical directories,’ BULLETIN 48: 44-78, January 1960. 
p. 50 under Czechoslovakia 
line 2, Ministerium should be Ministerstvo 
line 6, Slovinia should be Slovakia 
p. 70 under Poland 
line 3, Namkowej should be Naukowej; Clownej should be Glownej 
p. 52 under Estonia, p. 64 under Latvia, and p. 65 under Lithuania add 
See Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 





Obituary 


JOHN FARQUHAR FULTON 


Dr. John F. Fulton, Sterling Professor of the History of Medicine at Yale 
University, died on May 29, 1960, after a short illness. Dr. Fulton was to 
have been Chairman of the newly organized Department of the History of 
Science and Medicine at Yale. An Associate Member of the Medical Library 
Association at the time of his death, Dr. Fulton had an active interest in the 
Association for many years. A longer obituary will be published in a forth- 
coming issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Albrecht Von Haller* 
Medical Encyclopedist 


By J. CurisTIAN Bay, M.Sc., D.Litt. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The welfare of the world depends largely on the balance between inspired personal 
creativeness tending to cumulated wisdom, on one side, and a mechanistic autocratism, 
rejecting tradition, on the other. One has spiritual value and is always constructive; the 
second is deadly materialistic. We librarians and bibliographers might easily be counted 
out, if we did not strive for the kind of individual creativeness exemplified in the lives of 
such personalities as Jefferson, Daniel Drake, Franklin, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edison, 
William James, Mark Twain, William Henry Welch, Herbert Hoover—and, for 
librarians, you may choose between John Shaw Billings and Herbert Putnam. This 
being so, I chose for my subject here an outline of the creativeness of the last of the great 
medical encyclopedists, Albrecht von Haller. But first, as they say in television, let us 
consider our sponsors, the two library units which dignify the twin Kansas Cities. 


Sixty years ago, if one drew a line from Minneapolis over Madison, Chicago, Spring- 
field, and St. Louis, the South and the Southwest were but very moderately provided 
with libraries for research and documentation in any field of academic or practical 
work. The Pacific coast was more fortunate. There was no lack of intellectual produc- 
tivity along our Middle Border. The center of population slowly moved westward, 
punctuating the enormous productiveness in all fields of activity. But bibliological re- 
serves in science and medicine then were few. Sometimes it may be advantageous to 
he free from the anchor of historical impedimenta and proceed on the beam of personal 
work and experience, but those many dry years in the Southwest prevented many a 
plant from striking deep roots. In the East and up North we used to measure the 
bookish capacities of such regions by the amount of interlibrary loans, which called 
for the practice of good will. 

Then, almost as a sudden revelation, word came that Kansas City was planning a 
research library, and it fell to my share to make the initial regional survey for the 
Trustees of the Linda Hall Library. Later, Malcolm Wyer studied out the organization, 
and the Trustees wisely selected the right librarian. Pretty soon the interlibrary borrow- 
ing fell to zero or less, and there never was a better scientific research unit anywhere. 

Across the river our expansive, enthusiastic friend, Dr. Logan Clendening, had 
collected historical medical classics and dedicated them to public use with a noble 
gesture. So the University of Kansas Medical Center became the custodian of a medi- 
cal library unit, as magnificently appointed and felicitously manned as is the Linda 
Hall. 

The accession of these two units of learning, with their activities in historical science 
and medicine, makes the Kansas City region almost as complete a fulfillment of Osler’s 
“Dream” (as interpreted by Macalister) as might be, and the two libraries stand as a 
witness to Western foresight. More power to the two Kansas City units and to their 
budding sister units in the Southwest and South, 


* Read at the Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Kansas 
City, Missouri, May 16-20, 1960. 
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T HAS become very clear to all that specialization in any field of science or 
the arts must be preceded by some preparation in other philosophies. You 
may have heard the old word of wisdom “First a human being, then a 
physician.” This aphorism was attributed to Albrecht von Haller, and he at 
least verified it by a long life punctuated by extraordinary and constructive 
philosophic and scientific labors. Born in 1708, Haller has grown remote in 
greatness, and we revere him for the milestones he set in organizing the study 
of physiology, in teaching by laboratory methods, in analyzing anatomical 
elements, in attacking the problem of irritability, and in guiding us into a critical 
method in all phases of our work, including the history and bibliography of 
medicine. We have such men among us even in our day—Osler, Welch and 
Cushing in times to come will rise in proportion, as Haller did, or as Daniel 
Drake did. Some few always move among us as our seniors in accomplishment, 
and I ask you to note that they do not neglect the humanities while they break 
new trails in medicine. 

Albrecht von Haller, of Bern, Switzerland, came out of a patrician family 
which enjoyed the privilege of having its members elected to state offices. 
Switzerland then (as now) was governed by a benevolent and highly cultured 
group of representatives—the kind of demophily which we ourselves recognize 
in the Adams family, and which has preserved Swiss independence and pros- 
perity and kept the nation from dangerous liaisons. The boy was of delicate 
health, he was given to reading, dreaming, and making verse, but the deep 
waters of learning engulfed him already in childhood. The Swiss are born tri- 
lingual; German, French, and Italian float readily from their tongues, and to 
these soon came the classical languages and their literature. At the age of nine 
and a half years young Albrecht entered the local gymnasium, or high school, 
the main requirement being an essay in faultless Latin. He composed it in 
faultless Greek. He had bookish inclinations and wrote poetry (and kept writing 
it throughout his life). While in school he assembled a collection of biographies 
of some two hundred great men, after the pattern of Pierre Bayle and Moreri. 
In 1721 his father died. The fourteen-year-old boy was sent to the town of Biel 
to profit by the private instruction of the philosopher Neuhaus, a devotee to 
the Cartesian school, and mastered the good old monadology, in which some 
molecules were square, some oblong, and those of the magnetic fluid were 
supposed to be cochleated, or screw-formed. He learned to think logically and 
swallowed in short order the natural philosophers, Huyghens and Newton. 
But Haller never learned to care for Cartesius. 

Children matured early in those days. At the age of fifteen Haller transferred 
his studies to the University of Tiibingen with a desire to study medicine under 
Camerarius and the anatomist Duvernoy. His first effort consisted in exploring 
the so-called duct of Coschwitz. This investigator had announced a joint 
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outlet from the submaxillary gland and the sublingual which made a bend 
backward, toward the epiglottis, and opened on the posterior dorsal surface 
of the tongue by way of many fine branches. Haller injected the structure with 
wax: The vena sublinguialis branching out into the venae dorsales linguae 
gave the anatomical picture. The supposed outlet was thus simply explained: 
it did not exist. Haller then was seventeen, and the explanation forms his 
supposed first dissertation. Previously he had made botanical notes on his 
finds of plants in his beloved Swiss Alps. His studies of the flora, and his collec- 
tions of specimens were developed early, but later, when he found how much 
was to be done for Flora, he nearly neglected her for Aesculapius. 

In 1725 Haller proceeded to Leiden, then a famous medical center. In those 
days students traveled much. Some stayed long in foreign lands. Thomas 
Bartholin, the preceptor of preceptors in anatomy, spent 14 years in foreign 
lands, before he returned to Denmark, never again to leave. And everybody 
who did serious study in those days, was well prepared for it at home. In 
Leiden reigned supremely at that time the physician Herman Boerhaave, 
who represented medical practice, and Bernhard Albinus, a master in topo- 
graphic anatomy. Here, indeed, Haller learned much. Boerhaave taught his 
students the true Hippocratic bedside observation and circumspect treatment 
and a rational materia medica, based on experiments and tests. From Albinus 
Haller received his true baptism in anatomy. First of all, Albinus and his artist, 
Wandelaar, would draw all objects to proportion. In general, every enlightened 
person in those days learned to draw what he saw and wished to remember. 
Sketching was a common accomplishment. But even the great masters of 
earlier anatomy had not been aware of the importance of drawing objects to 
proportion. Albinus invented the insertion of a double screen of small squares, 
set at measured distances, between the artist and his object, which enabled 
the observer to mark the proportions of all parts of the object and thus make 
a balanced representation of it. The small squares, a network with larger and 
smaller square openings, served as diopters, and the artist observed his distance. 
Very small objects, such as foetal bones or the small bones of the ear, were 
measured by a compass and drawn separately. And proportions were tested 
repeatedly, for they were determined not from a single specimen but from many, 
just as Boerhaave did in his researches on the effects of drugs. This all meant a 
rational, a scientific method, aided by the mathematics that everybody might 
apply. The Albinus Tabulae sceleti et musculorum, his plates of the bones, and 
his one famous plate of the thoracic duct, are models today, even though 
various observers see differently. 

At the age of eighteen and a half years Haller obtained in 1727 in Leiden 
his degree as Doctor of Medicine. Soon after he crossed over to London and 
made the acquaintance of such men as Hans Sloan, President of the Royal 
Society, John Pringle, and his countryman, the botanist Scheuchzer. 
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In the studies and his many new experiences Haller, at least during three 
shorter and longer periods, shared his enthusiasm with his dear friend, Johannes 
Gessner, of Zurich, his junior by one year. Their aims in life were similar, as 
were their capacities for hard work in the laboratory, in nature, in the libraries. 
They went together to Paris in 1728 and attended the lectures and demonstra- 
tions by Winslow, whose excellent teaching for years drew thousands of students 
to the Sorbonne. Then the two young men parted, to meet again later the same 
year in Basel. Something seemed waiting for them everywhere. They attended 
Bernouilli’s seminar on the analysis of finite and infinite values in very dis- 
tinguished international company; Haller conducted anatomical demonstra- 
tions during the illness of Professor Mieg, and in midsummer Gessner and Haller 
engaged in a botanical journey in western Switzerland. Not only did they 
collect plants, but the scenery and his inner satisfaction inspired Haller to a 
profusion of poetry. 

So, at the age of twenty and after four years’ absence, the young Doctor of 
Medicine returned to his native town. Between 1728 and 1771 about six hundred 
letters passed between him and Johannes Gessner. Most of Haller’s part of this 
correspondence was published by Sigerist in 1923. It affords a fine cross section 
of the scientific life and occupations of the two friends, as they took their 
respective places in academic life, and in reflex, of their circles of associates. 
Gessner survived Haller by 12 years and died in 1790. 

Haller began to plan a Flora of Switzerland, but while doing this he stepped 
150 years into the future and compared the Alpine flora with that of the Arctic 
regions, anticipating modern plant geography. He also began publishing his 
poems, and practiced medicine to make his living. And of course, being ob- 
servant, he could not help noticing the influence of weather on disease, as 
much later did William F. Petersen in Chicago and Daniel Drake in Cincinnati. 
We cannot give time to his efforts in poetry, even though they carried his name 
far afield. He labored heroically during these years when he tried to find a firm 
foothold, and in 1733 published his studies of the muscles of the diaphragm, 
with a plate famous in medical history. The subject had often been treated in 
medical literature, and Haller made very considerable progress not only in 
what constituted the musculature but also in analyzing the movements of the 
combined structure. He still was too young to be appointed to a service in any 
one of Bern’s hospitals. But if you consider that the world then was more 
naive than now, you will not be surprised that in 1734 he was offered, and 
accepted, the post of city librarian of Bern. He held this office for two years, 
organized and completed the catalogue and developed the collections greatly. 
Then, at last, arrived his life’s great opportunity. King George II of England, 
Duke of Hanover, created the University of Goettingen, and Haller was offered 
the professorship of Medicine, Anatomy, Surgery and Botany. The Swiss are 
very home-bound, and the young man had many doubts about leaving his 
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native land. But he had married already in 1731 the lady (a distant relation) 
to whom he had addressed poetry from Basel in 1728, naming her Doris—her 
real name was Marianne Wysz; he indeed had performed the miracle of 
composing an ode to her in the morning of a summer day and solving, under 
Bernouilli, on the same afternoon, a very difficult problem in differential 
calculus. 

Haller reluctantly accepted the offer from Goettingen. He had had some 
success in his dear home city. The conservative Hanover government knew 
that the gifted young man would defend the historical academic continuity, 
and had favored him accordingly. In 1734 he had given a public lecture on the 
subject of ancient versus modern learning. He had stated that ancient learning 
excelled above the modern in such subjects as poetry and drama, and even 
in astronomy, mathematics and scientific architecture—which is true. He found 
that rhetoric and eloquence among the Greeks and Romans were far more 
perfect than after the Renaissance; he placed Tacitus, Livius, and Xenophon 
before modern historians. But in the interpretation of nature the moderns were 
farther advanced, and with nature he classed his beloved science of medicine. 
As a reward, the Bernese Council had fitted up for his use an anatomical 
theater where he had conducted dissections and even had an assistant, his 
friend Jacob Huber, to help demonstrate and explain. Haller had seen and 
heard enough in Leiden to appreciate this chance of collecting data. Together 
they accumulated many drawings and sketches of important anatomical and 
pathological finds and filed them away for future use. 

He went to Goettingen, his good name as a scientist preceding him, and the 
University opened under noble auspices. Laboratories, lecture rooms and 
some collections derived from other, defunct, seats of learning were ready for 
use. He obtained a fine dwelling house and space and help for a botanical 
garden. He arrived early in October, 1736. Three weeks later, his young and 
happy wife passed away. She left three children. Glory and renown came to 
him abundantly during his subsequent 17 years in Goettingen, but also bitter 
sorrows. In 1738 his eldest son died. He married again in 1738, but lost this 
second wife in a year. Haller married a third timein 1740, and this wife, with 
three daughters, survived him. But he seemed, despite his sorrows, indomi- 
table in organizing his work, and even to this day (unless the latest war has 
wrecked it) his personal dissection table remains in the anatomical department 
in Goettingen. His friend, Jacob Huber, followed him from Bern as prosector. 
Students were numerous. 

It ought to be of special interest to our modern schools of medicine that the 
Medical Department of Goettingen under Haller organized a Division of 
Illustration where naturalists as well as medical men, and even artists, would 
learn to depict objects from nature for the purpose of illustrating scientific 
publications. In the brief autobiography which Haller wrote into his 
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Bibliotheca anatomica, he described his method of instruction; it was decidedly 
personal and inductive. Not satisfied with research into structure alone, Haller 
developed a physiological institute. In addition to his systematic teaching he 
edited and published Boerhaave’s Institutiones rei medicae in six volumes in 
1739 to 1744; later (1751) his medical methodology. Between 1736 and 1753 
he published 211 papers and volumes, among them his cones anatomicae in 
eight parts, a textbook of physiology, a volume of botanical papers, another on 
the respiration, and seven volumes of miscellaneous anatomical papers. When 
the Goettingen Academy of Science was founded in 1751 he was elected its 
President for life, and served until his death, even in absentia after 1753. 
In 1739 was begun a periodical recording the progress of learning, the famous 
(familiarly named) Goettinger Gelehrte Zeitung. For years and years, at first as 
a contributor, later as editor, Haller published there abstracts and critical 
reviews of his readings in all fields of literature, and his total contribution of 
reviews and notes number not less than twelve hundred. Endowed with critical 
acumen and a kaleidoscopic imagination, he did not escape controversies, they 
followed him and for years often baffled his less oriented contemporaries. 

The Jcones anatomicae, a collection of copper engravings of anatomical 
structures, show an enormous progress in the observation and recording of 
minute details, as compared with other, previous studies. Microscopic structures 
then were music of the future, but in gross, or topographical, anatomy Haller’s 
copper plates were long considered adequate for teaching and study. In 
physiology, Haller pursued his experimental work on the irritability of organs 
from inner and outward causes. We cannot pause to consider his experiments 
on the cortex of the brain, or on the movements of the eye, or on the movements 
of the blood stream. His various communications in the wider field of irritability 
were collected in two volumes, 1759. A later paper on this subject followed in 
1763, and some earlier ones had been read also at the Royal Society of London, 
of which Haller had become a member in 1739, succeeding Boerhaave. The 
problem of irritability has haunted all of us who have given attention to it, 
ever since. It was taken up by Humboldt in Berlin, Ritter in Munich, and even 
now is being ventilated assiduously by our new atomists. A history of researches 
in the field of the irritability of organized beings and structures would be a 
most promising problem for anybody historically minded. 

Haller’s centralized position up to 1753 almost forced upon him the considera- 
tion of every problem from Buffon’s theory of the world’s origin to the develop- 
ment of the animal in the egg. When his friend, Bonnet, in Geneva, observed 
several successive generations emanating from one individual insect seemingly 
spontaneously, the door was opened to the great controversy about epigenesis 
and evolution, which involved Haller’s friend, Caspar Wolff, and successive 
investigators even until the present day. Haller denied epigenesis: nothing is 
developed in the animal body that was not there before; but from day to day 
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he was vitally concerned with what actually did develop under his eyes. The 
circulatory system had to be traced in every possible detail; anastomoses and 
capillaries had to be followed by injections with stains and stained wax. The 
celiac branches (tripos Halleri), the internal mammary artery, the intercostal 
arteries, and the pharyngeal were described and figured in thorough detail. 
He gave many minute data for the study of the growth of osseous structures. 
We find it all in the published plates. With his assistants Haller repeated and 
extended Passavant’s experiments in hemodynamics; then the tubular bones 
of birds were found to contain air, while the pleura did not. The respiratory 
mechanism was explored by a study of the functions of the inner and outer 
intercostal muscles; then came heart automatics and the hearing mechanism, 
the thromboses, the seeming riddle of atrophy. It may have been overlooked 
that from that first physiological laboratory which Haller created in Goettingen, 
came some fundamental work that much later organized itself as physiological 
psychology; that also deserves an historical study. 

And while all these and many other problems came and were noted, Haller 
maintained an extensive correspondence with his colleagues in all parts of the 
world, never forgetting his bosom friend Johannes Gessner, who prospered at 
home, taught mathematics, practiced medicine, worked on the development 
of his private museum. Or Haller would receive a friendly word from Mau- 
pertuis, who entertained Frederick the Great of Prussia with philosophy, or 
Voltaire would write and warn him against exhausting himself with work and 
accumulating too much subtile mental baggage. Voltaire wrote: ‘“‘The best we 
can do with the Earth is to cultivate it. Other studies in Nature are only child’s 
play in comparison with the work of Triptolemus [rotation of crops], Vertumnus 
and Pomona; these are the great naturalists.” (April, 1759.) 

From England came distinctions, from Emperor Joseph a patent of nobility, 
and fellowships were offered by the various great academies of learning. Groups 
of students came up from Switzerland. Once in a while Haller would go botaniz- 
ing in his native valleys or in the Harz mountains. 

Then, in 1753, came a welcome message: Haller had been elected a member 
of the Council of his native city. Everything in Switzerland is regulated by 
councils and commissions. His hope now was to be voted into some office at 
home—and home he went, it seems on extended leave, for he left his family in 
Goettingen for nearly a year and his professorship was kept open for nearly 17 
years, until the Hanoverian Government finally gave up hope of his return. 
But he continued his presidency of the Goettingen Academy and his literary 
reviews and notes in the Goettingen Geleherte Anszeigen for a long time. 

The City of Bern offered to Haller at first only routine municipal duties, then 
successively gave him memberships in the school board, on the sanitary com- 
mission, and let him organize a childrens’ home. He also served for six years 
as a Director of the Salt Works at Roche, where he supervised farming and 
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manufacturing operations and grew familiar with the economics of government. 
[ suppose he proved himself in public affairs and in administration as he had 
proved himself in science and medicine. But science and medicine had not been 
abandoned by him. In 1757 he began publishing his Elements of Human Physiol- 
ogy, which extends over eight quarto volumes and was finished in 1766. 

On the whole, it appears that after his return to Switzerland, after the 17 
years that included his manhood’s work, which sufficed for one man, after the 
age of fifty, Haller thought and worked and wrote more energetically than ever. 
His system of physiology became a guide and source of knowledge for genera- 
tions after. In these years his historical and encyclopedic insight deepened and 
completed itself. Haller edited his beloved medical classics in seven volumes, 
following the Eastward line from Galen to Alexander Trallianus, Hippocrates, 
Aetius, and Johannes Actuarius. He justified much Arabic wisdom, neglected 
by many contemporaries. 

He practiced medicine in these later years. But we must point out one field 
of that science in which he defaulted. He never did an operation on a living 
object; he feared to inflict pain. He left this to others less sensitive. 

In his youth (1728) his friend Peter Giller had warned Haller to mind his 
health. Like most physicians he scorned the warning and in time grew very 
stout. This accounts somewhat for the change in his habits during his sixties 
and later. He grew increasingly sedentary and moved from his laboratory into 
his library —from research to bibliography, perhaps also from deep knowledge 
to ripe historical wisdom. 

In 1768 came simultaneously his critical edition of Hippocrates in eight 
volumes and three volumes in folio containing his Natural History of the Native 
Plants of Switzerland, a complete Flora of the country, followed by a small 
volume containing the names of Swiss plants in the native language, an 
enormous work in itself, based on years of collecting and critical comparison. 
In 1768 to 1770 no important publications followed; Haller was preparing for 
other enormous encyclopedic summaries of cumulated knowledge. 

In 1769 the State of Switzerland rose to the occasion and gave to her capable 
son a life appointment termed “for the general service in State Affairs,” stipulat- 
ing that this office would lapse after his death. This meant that Haller might 
please himself and do what he wished. What he did wish was to render account 
of what had been done in biology and medicine up to and including his own 
times. It was as if he sensed that the books of his experience, and of others, must 
be balanced, and that the hour for balancing had come. He had done his part 
in finding facts and interpreting them and testing their validity on the criticism 
of his contemporaries. He had worked with thoroughness that fitted him to 
evaluate what all his colleagues, past and present, had done. He had read in 
his field of work practically all that had been recorded before his time. So 
his remaining task plainly was that of a bibliographer and a critical historian 
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of medical and allied science; and he performed it. The total is seven thousand 
pages in quarto: the Haller bibliographies. He began as a librarian and ended as 
a bibliographer—but endowed with a critical knowledge from autopsy of the 
contents of his group of sciences. His familiarity with medical and allied litera- 
ture was historical and evaluative, critical and analytical, and not only descrip- 
tive, as a catalogue would be. And he had seen most of what his predecessors 
had seen, only differently. 

We are not forgetting that from the days of his youth and for many years 
Haller flirted with the muse of poetry, and that his great poem on the Alps is a 
Swiss classic. Nor do we forget that he quarreled with Voltaire about philosophy 
and refused to yield to the Rationalists. Switzerland defended herself with 
orthodoxy in religion and politics—that is why she survives even today when 
many other nations are culturally bankrupt. Haller defended divine revelation 
in man as a continuous tradition, as indeed a national treasure. In his didactic 
poetry of later years he praised an enlightened tradition or intelligent demophily 
against the mobbing of society and of her institutions by one autocrat or by 
many. 

After having published his literary and religious diaries Haller definitely 
put his house in order. His four great, critical Bibliothecae began to be published 
in 1771. They embrace the Bibliotheca botanica, 1771-72, the Bibliotheca 
anatomica, 1774-77, the Bibliotheca chirurgica, 1774-75, eachin two volumes; and 
finally the Bibliotheca medicinae practicae, 1776-78, in four volumes; a total 
of about seven thousand pages. He mentions not only books but also manu- 
scripts and important papers in periodicals. For the Aphorisms of Hippocrates 
alone he cites 12 Greek, 37 Latin, 5 Arabic, and 6 Hebrew codexes located in 
Vienna, Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge, and mentions about five hundred 
printed editions. 

Add to this the six volumes of scientific letters, addressed to him down 
through the years, printed in Bern, 1773-75, and you may vizualize the man, 
working day and night during the last third of his life, and as long as his 
energy held out, in his library, eager to round out what he had begun. In the 
midst of it the Emperor Joseph called on him; some few odds and ends of work 
were entrusted to friends, and then life ebbed out gradually, until the end 
came on January 12, 1777. 

His library of about twenty thousand volumes was acquired by Emperor 
Joseph and came to Padua. The correspondence addressed to him (about 
thirteen thousand letters) is preserved in the Stadtbibliothek in Bern, except 
some portions lost before the library acquired the collection. His own letters, 
scattered over the world, never have been collected and published. 

The world now looks differently than in Haller’s days. But the force and 
purpose in his life are with us. The legend upon his bookplate was “non tota 
perit,” with the picture of the three stages in the metamorphoses of a butter- 
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fly. Non tota peril: Not all things die away. May we, as librarians, translate it 
freely: There is plenty left for us to do. Or, perhaps, this way: There is always 
a beyond in life. 
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L. ALL of the deliberations of members of the Medical Library Association 
on the subject of training for medical librarianship, emphasized by the discus- 
sions and reports of the Committee on Training for Medical Librarianship 
which developed into the present Committee on Standards, there seems to have 
been agreement on the desirability—in fact, on the necessity—of having formal 
library school courses available for this specialized field. I am referring now to 
individual courses, not to a complete curriculum which may fit the needs of a 
medical librarian. It is gratifying to note that these seven library schools now 
offer medical courses satisfying the requirements of MLA’s Committee on 
Standards: Catholic University, Washington, D. C.; Columbia University, 
New York City; Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia; Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta; University of Illinois, Urbana; University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill; and University of Southern California, Los Angeles. The courses 
are offered at varying times of the year and under various circumstances accord- 
ing to the local situation, during the academic year, or in summer sessions, con- 
centrated or full term, perhaps during evening hours, not always every year. 
Most of these are in the East so the original idea of having such instruction 
available in all regions of the country has not been carried out. Rather, where 
there is urgency in meeting particular needs, and where resources, both in- 
structors and collections, are available, the courses have been established. 
Although I do not know the total number of students who have completed 
these courses (the University of Illinois has had 42), there surely can be no 
question that many medical library staff members are either coming to new 
positions or continuing in former ones strengthened by this specialized study. 
The Committee on Standards for Medical Librarianship has issued at least 
155 Grade I certificates, for which completion of one of these courses is a 
requirement, and there are other librarians who do not request certification. 
Three questions about these courses may be pertinent. First, what is their 


* Read at the Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Kansas 
City, Missouri, May 16-20, 1960. 
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purpose or aim, what is it they attempt to accomplish? Second, what is their 
content and what procedures are followed in presenting material? Third, what 
success is attained, or, what benefits are derived by the participants? In its 
1950 report, the Subcommittee on Curriculum gave the aim of such a course: 
“...to give an introduction to medical literature and its bibliographical 
indexes. An evaluation will be made on the basic books and basic periodicals 
in each specialty. The special problems of the organization and administration 
and procedure techniques of the medical library will be considered.” + The 
course descriptions in the individual library school catalogs and in the in- 
structors’ outlines indicate close adherence to this idea. This statement from 
the syllabus in use at North Carolina is specific and typical: “The purpose of 
the course is to acquaint librarians with problems in administration and 
technical processing peculiar to medical library service with emphasis on the 
acquisition and use of bibliographical and reference works in medicine and 
allied fields.” f 

The content of each of these courses is largely circumscribed by the statement 
in MLA’s Minimum Standards for the Training of Medical Librarians, revised 
June 19, 1959, which indicates that the following shall be included: 


‘““a) Medical library organization and administration, functions and services 
1) by subject (e.g. dental, medical, nursing, pharmaceutical, public health, psychiatric, 


etc.) 
2) by type (e.g. medical school, medical society, research institution, hospital, veterans, 


etc.) 

b) Medical books and periodicals: selection, acquisition, cataloging, classification, preser- 
vation, etc. 

c) Medical bibliography and reference work, including terminology, with special emphasis 
on serial publications. Inclusion of government documents and audio-visual materials 
is recommended. 

d) Rare books and the history of medicine.” 


Consider the task of the instructor faced with the prospect of having to organize 
and present all of this in one lecture schedule of some forty hours. It is not 
possible to do more than give an introduction to and provide basic knowledge 
in the aforementioned areas. There are certain to be variations in individual 
courses with different degrees of emphasis on some aspects of medical library 
work, but there is uniform recognition of the need for information about medical 
bibliography, terminology, and reference work. The larger portion of the time 
is, therefore, centered on that study. 

Methods of teaching vary from course to course but may include the usual 
formal lecture periods, discussions, both class and individual, class reference 


+ Subcommittee on Curriculum. Report. BULLETIN 38: 347-348, Oct. 1950. 
} Esert, Myrt, comp. Guide to the Literature of the Medical Sciences. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1958, mimeographed. Pref. 
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problems, individual study and reports, practice work, examinations, term 
papers, and visits to different types of medical libraries. Methods of teaching 
have to vary from class to class, too. Again, consider the task of the instructor 
faced with imparting interest and enthusiasm for the field to groups of quite 
heterogeneous students. The teaching of a class during the academic year, 
composed of full-time library school students, selected for aptitude, hopefully 
with knowledge of biological terminology, used to locating their materials in 
the university library system, and accustomed to studying, is the instructor’s 
“home ground,” so to speak. Other classes, especially summer sessions, may 
include students with and without library school work, perhaps some without 
college degrees, with varying types of medical library experience, or with 
some other kind of library experience. Some may not have been in school for 
many years, unused, therefore, to the study grind, and some may have little 
real interest in taking the course, having been sent by their organization. Then 
the instructor’s task is different and, while there should be no relaxation in 
presenting basic knowledge, the background and potentialities of individual 
students must be carefully considered. 

Evaluation of these courses, appraisal of their success or lack of it, of the 
benefits or lack of them to the students, is difficult and uncertain. Instructors 
hear the usual comments that the course was most helpful, that the student 
enjoyed it and learned a great deal from it, that too much was crammed into 
the short term, that not enough time was spent on some aspects. The student 
will profit according to his own motivation and no single course-can satisfy 
equally those with a wide variety of backgrounds and interests. It is to be 
expected, however, that a beginner, new to a medical library position, but with 
this course as part of his preparation, will be a more valuable staff member 
much sooner than if all of this basic information had to be learned on the job. 
Also, the experienced medical librarian, going back on the same job, is bound 
to have added to his store of knowledge, just because he had time for reading 
and study which is not possible during crowded days of work. This definite 
statement comes from the Veterans Administration following their sponsorship 
of several of these courses some years ago: “In evaluating the significance of 
this program for the Veterans Administration, two sources of information have 
been most helpful. Whenever possible, attempts have been made to obtain 
information from the local medical staffs using libraries where the personnel 
have attended these courses. This information has been supplemented by in- 
formation provided by the librarians doing the medical library work. Both 
sources indicate to us very clearly that not only has there been a noticeable 
increase in the quality of service provided, but there has also been evidence of 
an increase in the speed with which the librarian can provide answers for medical 
library problems.”’§ 

§ MourwArpDT, Foster. Medical library training courses. BULLETIN 39: 180-181, 
July 1951. 
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The word “introduction” is frequently used in connection with these courses, 
and rightly so. It should be remembered that they are just the beginning, the 
foundation on which a medical librarian builds during all his years in practical 
work and on which his continuing education as described by other members 
of the panel may be based. W. J. Bishop stated this aptly in his talk during the 
First International Congress on Medical Librarianship: “In library work, as 
in the practice of medicine, the two processes of education and training never 
stop. Although much of the librarian’s education will have been concerned 
with fundamental principles and with techniques which will not get out of 
date, the material with which he has to deal is constantly growing and chang- 
ing... . Efficiency, so far as it can be achieved, comes from hard day-to-day 
toil and experience; the race is to the swift and the strong.”’|| 


i 


||BisHop, W. J. Education and training for medical librarianship in Great Britain- 
Libri 3: 232, 1954. 
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a THE discussion up to this point we have been concerned with the forma] 
education of medical librarians in universities. We now come to a consideration 
of continuing education for the new graduate. At this point he has at least 
three choices open to him: (1) He can get a job, hopefully earn money fast, and 
learn and unlearn to put his theories into perspective over the years in the 
day-to-day work in his chosen field. Or (2) he can take an internship, in which 
he will continue his education on a partly formalized, partly informal basis for 
another year. Or (3) he can go back to school to start work on a doctorate, 
which is the most formal course open to him. (This, of course, requires another 
two years, at the least.) 

Which choice should the neophyte medical librarian make? Obviously there 
can be no hard and fast rule. Individual differences, individual economic situa- 
tions, individual opportunities must come into play here. A librarian with 
family responsibilities and no private income is hardly in a position to consider 
another two years of unpaid, formal university study; even more rarely is a 
library school graduate with no practical experience qualified to extract from 
doctoral study all that it can offer him. For all practical purposes, then, the 
new medical librarian has only two choices: to take a job and grow through on- 
the-job learning, or to apply for an internship. In the rest of this talk, I propose 
to discuss how an internship is different from on-the-job learning, and this I 
hope will demonstrate its specific advantages over the ordinary beginning job. 
With these in mind, perhaps the neophyte librarian can determine which choice 
(a job or an internship) would best suit his particular circumstances. 

First let me define what I mean by an internship, lest we confuse ourselves by 
talking of different things. As Alice said to Humpty Dumpty in Looking-Glass 
Land, “It’s a question whether you can make one word mean so many different 
things.” 

An internship in a library is a period of supervised experience specifically 
designed to give the trained but inexperienced librarian a well rounded working 

* Read at the Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Kansas 


City, Missouri, May 16-20, 1960. 
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view of the field. It reaches this goal by varied assignments throughout the 
library, by formal and informal discussion of the specific tasks, the reasons for 
the work, the methods chosen, and the ends sought, as well as by comparing 
these methods and ends with others, and by providing for the study of the 
fundamental component of the library, its literature. The methods generally 
used in the past to bring this about have included formal lectures, seminars, 
and courses, scheduled visits to other libraries, and carefully worked out rotating 
assignments. 

You can see from this description that to offer an internship a library must 
devote much time to advance planning, must have varied kinds of experience 
to present to its interns, and must have enough other staff to be able to spend 
the necessary time to guide and teach the newcomer. Moreover, this staff must 
be aware of what is being thought and done throughout the profession and be 
capable of transmitting the information to the student. 

I use the word ‘‘student” advisedly, because it is my contention that an 
internship is first and foremost an educational experience, and that it varies 
from the hit-and-miss learning of regular jobs by being logically thought out 
and carefully structured to assure understanding of all parts of the field. 

Let me put it another way. Any job in a good library will teach the willing 
learner many things. If the job requires working in various portions of the 
library, it may even give him (over a long period of time) a well rounded view 
of the medical librarianship practiced in that institution. Because such learning 
is wholly dependent upon day-to-day demands, however, there may very well 
be long periods when certain aspects of the work are never encountered. Even 
more important is the series of explanations, theoretical backgrounds, and 
regular studies offered by the internship and absent from ordinary learning on 
the job. Like all formal education an internship provides the comparative 
anatomy and physiology of the art, a job the study of a single species. 

We all know individual libraries where comparative librarianship is practiced, 
and individual librarians who are born teachers, and whose assistants absorb 
the literature, the state of the art, and the high excitement of our calling without 
even being aware of it. To spend six months or a year in such an atmosphere is 
to receive an internship in all but name. Unfortunately, however, such situations 
are rare, and we cannot devise a standard based on them. For the most part 
six months’ experience in an ordinary medical library is not at all the same as a 
six months’ well planned and well executed internship. 

Internships are sometimes confused with another kind of education—in- 
service training. In-service training is education for a particular job, internship, 
education for any job in the field. This has been well expressed by Hall, writing 
in the British Library World for January 1951,7 who described in-service train- 
ing in the Tottenham Public Libraries. ‘The trainee,” she notes, “is posted for 


7 HALL, ExizaBetu. Education for librarianship. Lib. World Dec. 1950, p. 133-136; 
Jan. 1951, p. 161-164. 
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periods of approximately one month to every library and section. One full 
morning each week is devoted to lectures... designed to acquaint [him] 
with library practice in the Tottenham system. This is purely an apprenticeship 
system. .. . Such a scheme cannot do more than produce good library assistants 
for a particular library. Under certain conditions this is an important aspect 
of library training, but I think there is the danger it will be confused with the 
education of the professional librarian.” 

At the present moment the National Library of Medicine is the only medical 
library in the United States offering an internship, although two other libraries 
are hoping to join NLM in this endeavor in the near future. One criticism 
levelled at the Washington internships is that NLM is so large and unique that 
a period of internship there does not fit a librarian to work in any other American 
medical library. I believe we must consider this matter seriously, for it becomes 
a general problem now that other large libraries are likely to join NLM in 
offering medical library internships. The question becomes: Does an internship 
in a large library really give the wrong training for working in a small one? 
I can hardly believe this, any more than I can believe an internship at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital is worse than an internship at the Tompkins County 
General Hospital in Ithaca, New York, for a physician planning to practice 
medicine in Rome, New York. You remember that in the development of 
medical schools in the United States the rural school had to give. way to the 
medical school situated in an urban area because the necessary array and 
variety in medical and surgical cases was lacking in the country. 

It is my contention that the smaller the library into which the individual 
is finally to go, the more extensive must his education be. An acquisitions 
assistant, a cataloger, a reference or circulation librarian in a large institution 
needs to be trained primarily in those fields alone. Moreover, he has others at 
hand to consult, should he desire advice and help. If he makes a mistake in 
purchasing something useless, his budget will not be hopelessly awry; if he 
catalogs a book incorrectly, the error will probably be caught before it does 
too much damage; if he cannot locate the answer to a question asked him, he 
can pass it on to a colleague for further work. The librarian of a one-man 
library, on the other hand, must be a generalist and must do all things alone. 
He needs to know of every labor-saving device, every tool of every kind which 
can help him. He is undera grave necessity to choose the one system best 
suited for his particular needs and to expend his often limited budget in a way 
which will give the most desirable results. A theoretical knowledge of many 
systems and many sources of information is, it seems to me, a sine qua non of 
good work in a small library, and it is my contention that an internship in a 
large library is more likely to give him this insight than either an internship or 
an ordinary beginning job in a smaller library, just as the very volume of the 
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work in the larger institution will expose him to most of the problems of the 
field. 

Perhaps there is some fear that interns in a large library will look down upon 
work in a smaller place, feel lost without the props of adequate budgets, abun- 
dent collections, and more experienced colleagues, and so remain always in the 
bigger libraries. Some will, of course; but the desire to be in close contact with 
medical literature and those who use it, to be master in his own professional 
house, to be the big frog in the little pond will continue to make and keep good 
medical librarians in smaller institutions for a long time to come. There are 
rewards to being a “real librarian” which no amount of salary or the prestige 
of a ‘‘name” library can duplicate. I do not fear that we will ever come to the 
point where all medical librarians will want to work in the National Library of 
Medicine, the New York Academy of Medicine, or the John Crerar Library. 
But even our mythical librarian in the Tompkins County Hospital Library 
or the Rome, New York, Nursing School will be a better librarian for a period 
of internship in those larger institutions. 

A final argument is that providing an internship program is so costly a 
procedure that few libraries can afford it. This is true. If the internship is not 
to degenerate into a cheap-labor racket, much, oh, very much! staff time must 
be devoted to planning and executing the educational aspects of the work. 
Few libraries have enough “give” in library staff time to be able to provide 
this without crippling their everyday programs. Even so large a staff as NLM 
must plan long in advance and spread the work among many people in order 
to train a mere three interns a year. 

But this is not an argument against internships, it seems to me. The cost 
of running a teaching hospital is much greater and much more staff is needed 
than is true in a non-teaching hospital. This is why not all of them can afford 
to function as teaching institutions; but it obviously does not detract from the 
value of the teaching hospitals. Not every institution can do everything, and 
running a good small medical library is a full-time job in itself. I believe those 
medical libraries wishing to provide internships ought to be willing to attempt 
to build up their resources—in space, in staff, and, most important, in service— 
to the point where they can offer the prospective intern the training he is 
seeking. I myself hope more of our American medical libraries will make use 
of some of the newer mechanisms to bring this about. Students should, in all 
fairness, have a choice of libraries to which to apply for an internship; besides, 
it is a lonely eminence on which the NLM stands in solely offering this training. 
We would feel more comfortable if others joined us. What I have said does 
not mean I believe only a library the size of NLM can offer an internship, 
obviously. Between NLM and the Tompkins County Medical Library, I re- 
mind you, are most of the medical libraries in the Association. 
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It follows from all I have said that I believe internship is a higher qualifica- 
tion than mere theoretical study, and that if the Medical Library Association 
wishes to differentiate grades of certification, internship is a useful criterion to 
use. But whether the Association changes its certification program, of course, 
does not alter the value of internships as internship. 

Let me, then, sum up what I have been trying to say in this discussion. I 
believe an internship is a learning experience different from both academic 
study and on-the-job training; that it is useful for those who will eventually 
work in small libraries, as well as those who stay in larger institutions; that it 
is expensive in time and money to offer, but that ways do exist for obtaining 
some of these if other conditions are favorable. As Pliny noted, “Man is the 
only one that knows nothing, that can learn nothing without being taught. 
He can neither speak nor walk nor eat, and in short he can do nothing at the 
prompting of nature only, but weep.” 





Continuing Education for Medical Librarian- 
ship; A Symposium 
Some Practical Thoughts on an Internship Program* 


By Wiiu1Am D. PosteELt, Librarian 


Rudolph Matas Medical Library 
Tulane University School of Medicine 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


I HESITATED to accept this assignment because basically I am not against 
internship as a means of education. Everything Dr. Brodman said is true. It 
certainly has proven its worth in many professions, particularly in the health 
sciences, but I have long had my doubts that it would prove workable or 
practical in medical librarianship. At least I feel our members should have 
brought to their attention the problems facing us in the establishment of intern- 
ships. My doubts have been strengthened over the years when I observed how 
little has been accomplished in the establishment of such a training program. 
The crux of the matter is presented by Dr. Brodman in her remarks, which I 
quote: “‘You can see from this description that to offer an internship, a library 
must devote much time to advance planning, must have varied kinds of 
experience to present to its interns, and must have enough other staff to be 
able to spend the necessary time to guide and teach the newcomer. Moreover, 
this staff must be aware of what is being thought and done throughout the 
profession and be capable of transmitting the information to the student.” 
To carry out this objective libraries are faced with two problems. The first 
of these is financial, and the other is the library and staff responsibility. The 
financial problem, briefly stated, is this. The intern needs financial help to be 
able to accept an internship, and so far the financial burden has fallen on the 
library. How many libraries can afford it? It goes without saying that, short- 
handed as we are, if money is available the librarian can hardly resist the 
pressure to add another staff member rather than to finance an internship. 
The next point is library and staff responsibility. Library responsibility means 
that a library must meet standards in order that an intern may be assured of 
receiving a basic training. The requirements for a teaching library as outlined 
(BULLETIN 37: 333-336, Oct. 1949) are good as a statement of principles, but 
do not go far enough in outlining a training program. We must have principles 


* Read at the Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Kansas 
City, Missouri, May 16-20, 1960. 
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and objectives, but carrying them out in order to make sure that the intern 
receives the required training is another problem. Then there are the staff 
responsibilities. It is difficult for a library with a staff of from 6 to 12 members 
to do justice to an internship program. It takes time and thought to do a good 
teaching job. There again a staff member has about all he can do without taking 
on the responsibility of training an intern. There must be advance planning, 
as pointed out previously, and a staff member should be relieved of some of 
his duties to devote the time to the training program. What library can afford 
to spare a staff member from his normal duties to devote himself to such a 
program? 

I do not suppose there can ever be any question of the value of experience 
in any educational program. We need to recognize experience and make it 
possible for librarians to receive recognition for their practical experience by 
granting them a certificate. But, as the Report of the Subcommittee on 
Internship in 1952 pointed out: 


The establishment and carrying through of an internship program requires much time and 
effort on the part of the librarian and other staff members of the teaching library. Indeed 
it cannot be done without their willingness to sacrifice many of their own desires in order 
to further this program of training for medical librarianship. . . These two libraries, with 
one intern apiece each year, can provide a most limited amount of training, not suffi- 
cient to meet the demand. (BULLETIN 40: 441-442, Oct. 1952.) 


In my opinion to establish an internship program it will be necessary to 
obtain outside funds to enable a library to employ a staff member to supervise 
teaching duties. Then more detailed standards will have to be drawn up to be 
met by the teaching library. If within another three years no more progress is 
made than in the past few years, I think this part of the Standards program 
should be abandoned and some recognition of professional experience be sub- 
substituted for internship. 

With the realization of the problem confronting us in a training program 
based on experience, perhaps if we keep trying progress can be made. But it 
is going to take more of all our efforts to make it work. 





Continuing Education for Medical Librarian- 
ship; A Symposium 


Refresher Courses* 


By Davin A. Kronick, Px.D., Librarian 


Cleveland Medical Library 
Cleveland, Ohio 


L, IS my place on the program this morning to bring into the discussion the 
“refresher courses” as a part of the program for continuing education for 
medical librarianship. There are four basic questions I should like to raise. 
They relate (1) to purpose, (2) to content, (3) to format, and (4) to place. 
By place I mean that when we have come to some agreements about the 
purposes, the subject content, and the best way in which the courses can be 
conducted, we should also consider whether we have selected the best time or 
place in which to offer them. One purpose of our annual meeting is to conduct 
the business affairs of our Association, but to many of us it also provides the 
chief occasion during the year for an educational experience. The annual 
meeting is an important part of the program for continuing education in medical 
librarianship. It is difficult, therefore, to consider the content of the “‘refresher 
courses” without discussing the subject content of our annual meeting. 

We can all recall many stimulating and enlightening educational experiences 
(not always associated with libraries) which have taken place at our annual 
meetings, but I can also recall many experiences which might best be described 
as looking at each other’s baby pictures. Being a peripatetic organization, we 
visit many states during the course of our annual meetings. After we have 
spent a good part of the meeting in State A listening to accounts of the infant 
stages of medical practice and medical institutions in that state, it is only 
courteous that when we get to State B, we spend some time looking at their 
baby pictures too. At the risk of ignoring the social amenities, I would like to 
suggest that perhaps the time and effort we spend coming these long distances 
to the annual meetings is not best rewarded by this kind of indulgence. The 
time we have available at our annual meetings is severely limited. Art is long 
and time is fleeting, to quote an old country medical practitioner. There is 
actually not a great deal quantitatively that we can carry away with us from 


* Read at the Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Kansas 
City, Missouri, May 16-20, 1960. 
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an annual meeting. A primary educational objective that we can hope to 
achieve is to provide ourselves with the kind of stimulus we need to continue 
the process of education. Should this, also, not be the objective of the refresher 
courses? If this be true, is the program as it is now organized meeting this 
objective? 

Most educational endeavors recognize the fact that the purpose of the formal 
part of the program is to inculcate the correct attitudes of inquiry, proper 
methods of work, and a deep sense of ignorance about a body of knowledge, 
which the student, if the educational program has suceeded, will spend the 
rest of his life trying to dispel. The formal part of the program is the beginning 
and should provide the impetus and the direction that will keep the educational 
process going. This is as much true of medical librarianship as it is of the study 
of any other body of knowledge. There are two general axioms about education 
that have relevance here. All education is essentially a matter of self-education. 
Education, if it is successful, provides merely the beginning of a lifelong con- 
tinuing process. 

There are many ways in which this process takes place. One of the primary 
ones, for any profession, and it would be really anomalous if it were not true 
for a bookish profession like ours, is through reading. The contacts we make 
with our colleagues in the casual meetings of our everyday activities 
and through the occasions provided by such meetings as these—and this is 
perhaps one of the most important reasons for these meetings—also make 
their contribution. I think that what we have been calling “‘refresher courses”’ 
might be an important way of organizing, formalizing, and, if you will forgive 
my use of the term, structuring these contacts. I am not sure that our present 
program is the most effective way of achieving these objectives. My argument 
would probably evaporate quickly if I were to find that the goals the Associa- 
tion has established for these courses are entirely different from those I am 
considering, but since I have not seen any such statement, I am going to take 
courage and proceed on the assumption that the objectives I am proposing 
are acceptable ones. 

If the “‘refresher courses’ —I have not quite decided how to articulate the 
quotation marks I have put around these words in my paper to show my re- 
luctance to accept the term—if the “refresher courses” are to serve the pur- 
pose of continuing education, they should help us to identify and to fill the 
lacunae in our knowledge of medical librarianship. These gaps exist for me in 
my knowledge of the techniques of keeping periodical records, but I am even 
more aware of my ignorance of the history of nosology and the effect of basic 
changes in medical thought on disease nomenclature and classification. They 
should also help us to catch up with and to review the advances in our fields, 
as well as to identify new areas of interest which are relevant to our work. 

My quarrel with the term “refresher courses” derives largely from the 
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fact that it leads us to a consideration of the content and the format of the 
program with some rigid preconceptions. The implication in the word “re- 
fresher’’—and I cannot think of any good analogies without reference to the 
field of animal husbandry—is that we are relearning something we already 
know. I am not implying that relearning is not necessary. There are certain 
principles of librarianship that should be repeated like a catechism. Perhaps 
they should be embodied in the form of a pledge which we could recite frequently 
in solemn session. This attitude toward the content, however, has been re- 
flected in the subjects offered in the first two sessions of our refresher program 
which have followed fairly rigidly the courses which make up the library 
school program in medical librarianship. There have been a few departures 
from this schedule at the refresher courses offered at this meeting and I think 
they have improved the program. This is true, I think, because some of the 
subjects offered for discussion were derived from problem areas rather than 
from our concept of medical library courses. 

Since we are librarians dealing with the literature of a special area of knowl- 
edge, the health sciences, to borrow a phrase, we frequently tend to take over 
some of the terminology used in medicine without considering whether these 
terms have particular relevance to the activity at hand. We speak of intern- 
ship programs and I expect probably would be happier if we could also have 
residencies with house officers. There is a great deal of concern in medicine 
with continuing education, and we could do much worse than to look to the 
medical profession for instruction and guidance in organizing our educational 
programs. Refresher programs in medicine are considered a necessary part of 
a physician’s activity if he is to attempt to keep up with the advances in his 
profession. We have nothing to parallel the advances in medicine in the field 
of medical librarianship, but the advances and changes in the field of medicine 
are directly reflected in our work. It is with the broad perspective of scientific, 
yes, and administrative, changes in the field of medicine with which we should 
be concerned, rather than with listening to experts discussing their specialty 
on a level comprehensible to us as librarians. There are also changes in medical 
library practices, procedures, and policies which take place from year to year. 
Is it the purpose of our refresher courses to help bring our membership up to 
date in those areas of instruction which are covered in the library school curricu- 
lum, or is it our purpose to make the basic standard instruction in these areas 
available to those members who attend the annual meeting? It is possible that 
such programs may be desirable and necessary, but are we not confusing the 
issues by making them an integral part of our annual meeting? 

I have a bone to pick with the word “courses” too. The inference here with 
all of us who have sat through many courses—I remember too many courses 
in which my major contribution involved sitting—the inference is that we are 
going to sit and listen to a lecturer. We have had the good fortune in our pro- 
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grams to have exceedingly fine lecturers, but I suggest that, given agreement 
on some of the purposes I have brought up for discussion, another kind of a 
format might be more effective. This is not entirely a matter of semantics. I 
am not sure that some of the other terms used with these kinds of programs, 
words like seminar, workshop, conference, institute, symposium, are any better 
except that I think they do avoid the preconceptions that have been embodied 
in our program of “refresher courses.”” One of the many reasons we all look 
forward to our annual meeting is the opportunity it provides us to exchange 
ideas about mutual library problems with our colleagues. We all do a great 
deal of this informally during the meetings, but there is also a place in our 
program for more formally organized exchanges of ideas in the various areas 
with which we are concerned. There is also a place in our program in those 
areas which I identified simply as gaps or lacunae in our knowledge, where it 
might be desirable to sit and listen to a lecturer. We have a wealth of talent 
and ability upon which we can draw among our own members, but in this 
connection do we not sometimes show too great a tendency toward inbreeding? 
The principles of genetics are as applicable in the cross fertilization of minds as 
they are in the breeding of horses. On the principles of record management as 
they apply to circulation records or book order records, could we not profit 
from listening to an expert in that field, or could not a specialist in administra- 
tion provide us with some new ideas which we could find helpful in our libraries? 

I started this paper with the best resolutions of considering systematically 
the subject assigned to me under four rubrics, (1) purpose, (2) content, (3) 
format, and (4) place. Since I haven’t developed these points quite as systemati- 
cally as I stated them, I would like to recapitulate my arguments here. (1) 
We shall have to define as carefully as we can our purposes in our program of 
continuing education, or more specifically here, what we have been calling 
“refresher courses.’’ All the rest of the arguments flow as they should in any 
activity from our statement of purpose. One purpose I can identify readily is 
that of providing an organized means for us to discuss mutual problems in 
medical librarianship. We can do this in the form of small workshops organized 
to provide free exchange of ideas in which all the members of the group can 
participate. We can do this, also, in the form of symposia on the advances in 
the theories and techniques of cataloging and classification and other aspects 
of our work. We can do it also in the form of seminars on prearranged topics 
in which all the members of the group prepare themselves in advance to con- 
tribute to the discussion. (2) If our purpose is not to offer the basic courses of 
instruction in medical librarianship, need we limit ourselves quite as rigidly to 
the content of these courses? Content which grows more nearly out of an identi- 
fication of problem areas in our work stands a better chance of meeting our 
needs than the broad scope provided by the present roster of courses. (3) If 
our purpose is to provide ourselves with an organized method of exchanging 
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ideas, is the ‘‘course”’ method the best way of achieving this goal? Our annual 
meetings are attended by members representing a wide spectrum of background 
and experience, but it is this very diversity which should provide a means of 
broadening our exchange of ideas. (4) If our purpose is indeed to provide a 
parallel to the basic courses as a sort of auxiliary or by-product of our annual 
meeting, are we not diluting our program and diverting our energies? I do not 
believe our intention is to provide a watered-down and piecemeal version of 
the standard curriculum for training in medical librarianship. It may be true 
that there is a need for this kind of a program outside of the formal programs 
provided by the library schools. But would not this kind of a program best 
be carried out at the local or regional level, or at special institutes like the 
one conducted by the American Hospital Association? 

I hope that nothing I have said indicates that I wish to minimize the im- 
portance of continuing education in medical librarianship. Any profession 
stays alive and progresses only to the extent that its membership stays alive 
to the changes in the world around it, and to the extent that its individual 
members progress in understanding and competence in their field of work. As 
a professional organization we have a responsibility for providing some of the 
stimulus, some of the direction, and most of the organization for this program 
of continuing education. 

Our annual meeting provides an excellent opportunity for meeting this 
responsibility, and the “refresher courses” have been an important step in this 
direction. 








Continuing Education for Medical Librarian- 
ship; A Symposium 
Informal Study 


By JACQUELINE W. FELTER, Librarian 


Medical Society of the County of Queens, Inc. 
Forest Hills, N. ¥ 


Orr panel has been considering the ages of development of the medical 
librarian. It is obvious that the periods of university courses and internship, 
like youth, are short and intense, while refresher courses and informal study 
go on and on, like middle age, which biologists now tell us is the longest period 
of our lives. It is a time for broadening and ripening. 

A creature of habit and one who believes that sauce for the library clientele is 
sauce, also, for the librarian, I sought the library literature for ideas to refute 
or support my own suggestions. In the literature of a decade or so there was 
remarkably little written on informal study, by contrast with the spate of 
articles on formal education, in-service training, and institutes and workshops. 
Of a handful of tempting titles, I found three articles pertinent to my topic; 
two, I am proud to report, are editorials which appeared in our own BULLETIN 
and the third article was written by a hospital librarian. I am loath to believe, 
however, that the apparent dearth of articles on continued self-education of 
librarians indicates that they do not continue to study and learn, though the 
situation did conjure up a mental picture of librarians standing like skiers at 
the top of a slope, fresh from basic training, who would forever after go only 
down hill unless some outside force pulled them up again. In fact I know that 
this is not true. Rather I believe that it is taken for granted that librarians, 
who are so closely associated with the voluntary continuing studies of their 
clientele, attend to continued study themselves. Or perhaps the lack of litera- 
ture may be due to the fact that informal] study is not always an isolated enter- 
prise, a neatly bound topic, but a concomitant of many activities, and that 
considering it singly is like quoting a sentence out of context. These conclusions, 
however, are likely to make my remarks vague; therefore, I shall disregard 
them and try to be specific. I propose to review some possibilities for informal 
study. In the spirit of the topic assigned to me I shall not be didactic, I shall 
merely make suggestions. 


* Read at the Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Kansas 
City, Missouri, May 16-20, 1960. 
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To begin with that which is at hand, every one of us, beginning today at 
this meeting, is engaging in informal study. I hardly need enumerate the facets 
because all of us will be experiencing them, such as the planned programs with 
speakers experienced in their fields, the between-meeting opportunities to 
talk with colleagues, the visits to the libraries in this vicinity. From these 
experiences one never fails to take home some useful information, some lasting 
impressions—a new procedure, a note about a new gadget or a new use for an 
old one, some new book titles, or that confident feeling that anything they can 
do I can do better. Dr. Kronick and I have been thinking along the same 
lines, of course, my thoughts being somewhat more idealistic and sanguine. 

The regional meetings, which are now country-wide and at frequent intervals, 
are additional opportunities for informal study. They may offer even better 
opportunities, because the groups are smaller and make possible more commu- 
nication between the participants. Their programs can take cognizance of 
local conditions and problems. 

While it is beneficial to attend meetings, participation in them is even better. 
To present a paper or to accept an invitation to sit on a panel or be one of a 
‘‘working party” puts the whole meeting in sharper perspective. One has to 
think before he goes to the meeting, to have a keener mind-set for it, and his 
perception at the meeting is sharper. The preparation for one’s part in the 
program has added benefits. The customary review of the literature provides 
not only grist for the mill but by-products—incidental intelligence—a variety 
of articles that one may have missed, fresh ideas, an overall picture of the 
literature. Of course, excursions along the by-paths double the time needed 
to prepare a paper, but they increase the fun, too. I am a case in point; today’s 
assignment sent me to the library of a local library school. It was, and always 
is, a pleasurable experience; it is something I resolve to do periodically, but 
today’s assignment made it necessary. There is another good thing about 
participation in a meeting or writing a paper: It requires one to clarify and 
crystallize his own thoughts. Informal study is not only book-learning; reflec- 
tion gives it meaning and is certainly mental exercise. 

The same processes and benefits apply, of course, to writing a paper for publi- 
cation. For this one does not need to wait for a meeting; it can be done anytime 
and publication disperses one’s ideas to a larger audience. 

At the risk of incurring the displeasure of head librarians and personnel 
officers, I suggest to young librarians, commencing their careers with crisp 
diploma and perhaps the added polish of an internship, that during the first 
years of their experience they move about a bit from position to position or, 
in a large library, from department to department. This, also, is an opportu- 
nity for informal study. I am not confusing informal study with in-service 
training, of which a certain amount is necessary to becoming efficient in any 
new situation. Informal study occurs as one studies to apply to the new position 
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what one learned in the preceding one; it is carry-over. It is growth and the 
proof of the pudding. 

Thus far, I have spoken of informal study in the field of librarianship. Now let 
us look at ourselves as subject specialists. I have no wish to debate the question 
whether special librarians should be subject specialists or should be able to 
organize special subject literature. One of the editorials in the BULLETIN, of 
which I spoke, expressed, however, an opinion with which, from experience, I 
must agree, “that librarians must know enough of the subject matter to bring 
about the most effective organization of the knowledge entrusted to them.”’ 
(1) How can we do this? 

First there is reading. And if you don’t know what that is I have a new 
scientific definition clipped from the New York Times of May 8, 1960.¢ Miss 
Junior reminds us that librarians have an advantage over other people—they 
are surrounded by books. (2) The editorial I just mentioned, published in 1948, 
suggested that the librarian might well read some of the shorter textbooks such 
as those written for nurses. Since then there have been a great number of 
short review books written for doctors which can be equally useful to librarians, 
the “American Lecture Series” and “Modern Medicine Monographs,” for 
instance. A subscription to Scientific American is to be recommended. It con- 
tains scientific articles written for laymen in pleasantly readable form by 
people who are knowledgeable, often expert, in their fields. And the subscrip- 
tion price is reasonable, too. Professional journals such as Medical Clinics of 
North America and the ‘‘Medical Progress” articles in New England Journal of 
Medicine are good. Because we are not practitioners of medicine but the or- 
ganizers of its literature, such reviews give us the chance, in the words of one 
of my readers, “to know something about it, but not too much.” 

The following few suggestions may sound too work-a-day to be considered 
informal study, but the results are similar. If one is fortunate enough to have 
direct contact with the readers, each new reference question is an opportunity 
for informal study; one can casually amass considerable information while 
solving other people’s problems. The cataloger really skims the cream; he gets 
the books first. And just scanning book reviews is another means of self-educa- 
tion. It is superficial, perhaps, but enlightening on recent progress and diver- 
gent opinions. Short cuts are not to be scorned these days when there is so 
much to know, witness the popularity of Current Contents in our libraries. 

One can make a reading program for oneself, selecting a subject, making a 


} Definition of reading presented by Dr. Jack A. Holmes, Professor of Educational 
Psychology at the California University School of Education, to the 1960 meeting of the 
International Reading Association, New York, N. Y.: “‘A processing skill of symbolic reason- 
ing, sustained by the interfacilitation of an intricate hierarchy of substrata factors that have 
been mobilized as a psychological working system and pressed into service in accordance with 
the purpose of the reader.” 
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syllabus or bibliography to be read through, during the winter months, for 
instance. Mr. Beatty’s section, ‘‘Winnowings,” in the BULLETIN is a good 
springboard to a reading program. 

Planning and pursuing a solitary reading program takes a measure of self- 
discipline and it has a disadvantage in that there can be no sharing of ideas. 
So it is a good idea to take a college or university course now and then. This 
seems to border on “formal” education, but one can keep the “in” in informal 
if one chooses courses, not forcredit, but for fun, just tolearn something, taking, 
perhaps, a subject that never fit into the undergraduate curriculum, or pur- 
suing a new interest, or getting a new slant on an old one. (2) The Russian 
language has probably sent people back to school more than any other subject 
in the last year or two. 

Whatever the means of informal study, the important thing is that need, 
desire, for it be a component in one’s philosophy of life and librarianship, and 
that in practice provision be made for it. (Today’s Health, May 1960, has a 
practical article on ‘“‘How You Can Save Time.”) It is possible to utilize odd 
bits of time or to recognize it as the by-product of an everyday activity, but it 
is better deliberately to set aside time for it and to free one’s mind of distrac- 
tions for it. The one way is efficient; the other is more conscious and more 
satisfying. It is spiritually giving oneself a present. It is saying, ‘“This is for 
me; this is to make me feel good.” 

Now I have spent several minutes of your time speaking of things you know 
well and things you all do. I have stood before you, a vulnerable creature, be- 
cause surely it has been possible to detect the places where I might have said 
“Do as I do,” or “Do as I say.” Each of us makes his own choice of form or 
subject, because informal study is an individual, a personal, matter. Oppor- 
tunities for informal study surround us like the air. Utilizing them is, in the 
words of a familiar song title, “doing what comes naturally.” 
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An Evaluation of Chilean Medical Periodicals 
in Relation with Parasitology 


By Cartos Curtino,* Librarian 


Hutchinson Public Library 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


‘te selection of periodicals in a medical library is fundamental for its 
organization and for the best service to borrowers, because periodicals, as 
compared with books, bring out all the newest advances in the medical field in 
the shortest and most regular periods of time. The evaluation of periodicals, 
although an important matter for the medical library field, has not been con- 
sidered in all of its aspects. This is due probably to the great volume of world 
medical literature that is produced. 

The continuous advance of science in all fields and the enormous quantity 
of publications make difficult work for men who search out bibliographic 
references and preliminary studies about some specific subject. As a matter of 
fact, if a scientist devoted eight hours daily to reading the current articles 
covering five years of work in one of the fundamental sciences, he would be 
at least four years behind, because the number of articles published in scientific 
and technical periodicals is, without doubt, more than a million annually. On 
the other hand, he cannot afford to read articles at random. The medical 
librarian, by means of bibliographic report about the subject in which the 
investigator is interested, may help him greatly. Every scientist with some 
years of experience knows which periodicals carry articles about his specialty, 
but, without library service, he may not know which are preferred for faster 
and better information. 

An evaluation of the Chilean medical periodicals to give physicians interested 
in parasitology a measure of the usefulness of those periodicals is the subject 
of this work. Jenkins (1) took up this problem in relation to general medicine, 
reviewing three medical journals that we might call “key periodicals” for his 
investigation. Those were the Journal of the American Medical Association, the 
British Medical Journal, and Klinische Wochenschrift. The tabulation by Jen- 
kins of journals most frequently cited in the articles in these periodicals set 
up positive data that are useful for evaluating the selection and acquisition of 
periodicals in general. On the other hand Gregory and Mengert (2, 3, 4) studied 
the problem in relation to endocrinology and gave to the investigators in that 


* Formerly Head Librarian, Technical Library of Parasitology, University of Chile. 
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specialty data about the periodicals in which they can get the information 
they are looking for most frequently. 


METHODS 


For this evaluation I reviewed 12 Chilean medical periodicals which are 
published regularly and represent, in my judgment, the best medical periodicals 
of Chile. The review of these periodicals was made for the years 1953 to 19557 
inclusive, with the exception of the Revista chilena de higiene y medicina preven- 
tiva, which, though it was an outstanding public health periodical, was dis- 
continued in 1953 because of the reorganization of the National Health Service. 
This periodical was reviewed from 1951 to 1953 inclusive. The Boletin del 
Hospital San Juan de Dios, which started publication in September 1954, was 
reviewed from its beginning to 1955. The periodicals reviewed were: 

Archivos del Hospital de ninos Roberto del Rio (Quarterly) 

Archivos de la Sociedad de cirujanos de Chile (Quarterly) 

Biologica (Annual) 

Boletin chileno de parasitologia (Quarterly) 

Boletin del Hospital San Juan de Dios (Bimonthly) 

Boletin de la Sociedad de Biologia de Concepcion (Annual) 

Jornadas de Verano Lucas Sierra (Annual) 

Neurocirugia (Annual) 

Revista chilena de higiene y medicina preventiva (Quarterly) 

Revista chilena de pediatria (Monthly) 

Revista medica de Chile (Monthly) 

Revista medica de Valparaiso (Quarterly) 

In these 12 medical periodicals I found 155 articles on parasitology. I tabu- 
lated the medical periodicals that were mentioned in the bibliographies of all 
these articles. There were 1,072 parasitological references in 205 different 
medical periodicals. 

Table I shows the 20 medical periodicals most often cited, the number of 
times cited and the percentages. The first 10 medical periodicals listed were 
cited 544 times in the parasitological articles published during the tabulated 
years in the Chilean medical periodicals examined. This is 50.75 per cent of the 
total tabulated references. The graph based on this table (fig. 1) illustrates 
the tabulation, showing how the Law of Diminishing Returns is applied to 
the references appearing in the tabulated periodicals. In other words, a few 
medical periodicals publish the majority of the articles quoted. As the number 
of medical periodicals increases the number of pertinent articles cited in each 
of them decreases noticeably. According to these facts, the investigator inter- 


+ This investigation covers periodicals only to 1955. The author, who formerly lived in 
Chile, came to the United States in November 1956. 
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TABLE I 
Periodicals Most Frequently Cited in 155 Articles on Parasitology 


Number of Times Cited 

















Periodicals 

| Number Per Cent 
1. Bol. chil. parasitol... inbhctepnnins r 134 | 12.50 
2. Rev. med. Chile. . Be ee ee 85 7.90 
3. Am. J. Trop. Med... Sei — 65 | 6.10 
4. Rev. chil. hig...... shpat tai 46 4.30 
5. Arch. internac. hidat............. 45 4.20 
6. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med..... 45 4.20 
a SS ee oe ee 41 3.82 
8. Biologica.... heh 74 ; 38 3.54 
9. J. Infect. Dis... . sid ss gnc sees a 23 2.14 
10. J. Parasitol. rr vidio ethcilaticietis il 22 | 2.05 
Total—first 10 periodicals............ | 544 50.75 

| | 
11. Arch. Soc. cir. Chile. 21 1.95 
. 2h. 3 Oe... 6 5: .| 21 1.95 
13. Gastroenterology........ 16 1.50 
14. Science... een 15 1.40 
15. Mem. Inst. Oswaldo Cruz. . 13 1.21 
16. J. Ver. Lucas Sierra 12 Fe 
17. Am. J. Dis. Child. . cna 9 0.84 
18. Kuba... ees a or ee | 9 0.84 
19. Prensa méd. argent.. . ee ee re 9 0.84 
Be I ie cess sekan es 8 0.75 
Total—second 10 periodicals...... eee ols 133 12.40 
Total—185 other periodicals. ..... ea 395 36.85 


Ds i 54s dn 6 8etacewxcennenls 1,072 100.00 


ested in parasitology in Chilean medical periodicals should look at 10 medical 
periodicals in order to obtain 50 per cent of the literature and at 195 additional 
periodicals for 100 per cent coverage. 


FINAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Among the ten medical periodicals most often cited in the tabulations made, 
four were Chilean. It is natural that the authors should publish their investiga- 
tions more frequently in their own country. As one might expect the journal 
most often cited was the Boletin chileno de parasitologia, because it is the only 
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parasitological journal in the country. It was an interesting fact that, of the 
155 articles reviewed, 54.1 per cent of them had been published in this Boletin. 
It was an interesting fact, also, that a comparison of the articles published in 
Parasitology (England) with those in the Boletin chileno de parasitologia showed 
100 articles published by the Boletin and 146 articles published by Parasitology 
in the year 1955. This indicates not only great interest in the parasitological 
literature in Chile but also intensive work in research in laboratories, in para- 
sitological health education, in treatment, in epidemiological surveys, and 
prevention and control campaigns. 

Of the 20 medical periodicals most often cited, half were North American. 
This fact demonstrates the importance of the periodicals of the United States 
in the world medical literature. This fact showed also in the investigations of 
Gregory and Mengert. 

Typical parasitological journals such as the Journal of Parasitology, Annals 
of Tropical Medicine and Parasitology, Annales de parasitologie, Archivio di 
scienze mediche tropicali e di parassitologia, and Rivista di parassitologia show 
low percentages and do not stand out in the tabulation. Here we could say 
that parasitology is a very specialized subject in medical work. In Chile this 
specialty is centralized in the Department of Parasitology of the University of 
Chile, in which is located the Technical Library of Parasitology, one of the 
better specialized libraries in the country. Many people go to that library to 
get information about the subject. But people who cannot go directly to that 
library choose to read the Boletin chileno de parasitologia, which is distributed 
gratis to physicians all over the country, or other Chilean medical periodicals, 
which are readily available, are less expensive than foreign medical periodicals 
and are written in their own language, without making comparison between 
them for quality. This, probably should be an explanation why four of the ten 
medical periodicals most often cited in the tabulation are Chilean. 

The budgets in the Chilean medical libraries are never enough to support 
the needs of a public that is always anxious to get new scientific publications 
and to offer better services to meet the needs of physicians. As better services 
I think not only of complete collections of periodicals, or at least a collection 
covering the last 15 years, but also of items such as bibliographies on request 
and the teaching of bibliographical search; microfilm; interlibrary loans; 
package libraries for medical centers without library service; longer hours of 
service; better salaries and professional standing for the librarians. In short, 
we need much improvement in our medical libraries. But especially we need 
understanding from the University authorities about our work as librarians 
and the service we are trying to build up. 

Finally, the ideal for this type of investigation would be the preparation of 
statistical graphic curves and tables tabulating suitable periodicals fiom all 
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over the world for the various aspects of parasitology. This would give full 
information. It would be interesting, also, to make this same kind of biblio- 
graphical investigation for the different medical specialties. 


SUMMARY 


The tabulation of journals cited in the references of papers on parasitology 
published in Chilean medical periodicals shows that 50.75 per cent of the refer- 
ences are concentrated in 10 journals, that 12.4 per cent appear in 10 periodicals 
in the second rank, and that the remaining 36.85 per cent appear in the re- 
maining 185 periodicals tabulated. The two periodicals cited most frequently 
(20.4 per cent of the references) are the Boletin chileno de parasitologia and 
Revista medica de Chile. The third periodical of importance was the American 
Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 


RESUMEN 


Tabulaciones de las revistas citadas en las bibliografias de articulos para- 
sitol6égicos aparecidos en revistas médicas chilenas, indican de acuerdo con 
una tabla de porcentajes en la consulta para la confeccién de estos trabajos 
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médicos que el 50.75 por ciento de las referencias aparecen en 10 revistas, y el 
resto en 195 revistas mas. 
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Proceedings, Fifty-Ninth Annual Meeting 
Medical Library Association, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri, May 16-20, 1960 


‘Li Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Inc., 
was held at the Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri. G. S. T. Cavanagh, 
Librarian of the University of Kansas Medical Center, Clendening Medical 
Library, Kansas City, Kansas, served as Convention Chairman. He was as- 
sisted by William K. Beatty, Thomas E. Keys, Patricia F. Kinnison, and 
Henrietta T. Perkins, members of the Convention Program Committee. Those 
responsible for local arrangements were: Vesta E. Walker, Exhibits; Patricia 
F. Kinnison, Hospitality; Bertha Noe, Meals and Facilities; Muriel M. Burke, 
Printing; Henrietta T. Perkins, Public Relations; Margaret Lawlor, Refresher 
Courses; Emma Lue Kopp, Registration; Constance McDaniel, Transportation. 
A total of 332 members and guests registered for the meeting. 
PRE-CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 

Registration opened at 2:00 P.M. on Sunday, May 15, on the mezzanine, 
Hotel Muehlebach, and continued throughout the meeting. Registrants at the 
convention especially appreciated the booklet, The Bes! of K.C., prepared by 
Patricia F. Kinnison, Chairman of the Hospitality Committee, which listed 
information on restaurants, shops, and entertainment in Kansas City. Ad- 
ditional information could be obtained at the Information Desk throughout 
the week. 


REFRESHER COURSES 


The Association’s third program of Refresher Courses was presented on 
Monday, May 16, 1969, at the Hotel Muehlebach. A post card survey, follow- 
ing the 1959 courses, showed that a majority of those who replied felt that the 
courses should last longer. In view of this it was decided that in 1960 each 
course would be offered only once and would last either the whole morning or 
afternoon. Each participant could take two courses. 

A total of 218 librarians, book dealers, and others registered for 413 courses. 
The instructors and their subjects were: Dominick Coppola, Acquisition; 
Marian A. Patterson, Administration; Estelle Brodman, Bibliography; Isabelle 
T. Anderson, Cataloging and Classification; Mary M. Post, The County Medical 
Society Library; Paul Jolowicz, Periodicals; Henrietta T. Perkins, Public Rela- 
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tions; Johanna Grimes, Rare Books; William K. Beatty, Reference; Bernice 
M. Hetzner, Teaching Bibliographic Research Methods; Lee Ash, Weeding. 
Refresher Committee members were: Thomas E. Keys, Chairman; Wesley 
Draper, Sylvia H. Haabala, Bertha B. Hallam, Mildred C. Langner, and 
Margaret Lawlor. 
The luncheon, held in the Colonial Ballroom, was attended by 187 people. 


MIpwWEsT INTER-LIBRARY CENTER MEETING 


On Monday evening, May 16, 1960, the medical library representatives of 
the Midwest Inter-Library Center held a meeting at the Hotel Muehlebach. 
Gordon Williams, Director of the MILC, served as Chairman of the meeting 
and the MILC Medical Deposits Program was discussed. 


OPENING SESSION 


The opening session of the Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting convened at 9:40 
A.M. Tuesday, May 17, 1960, in the Colonial Ballroom of the Muehlebach 
Hotel. Mildred Jordan, President, presided. The address of welcome was given 
by Dr. W. Clarke Wescoe, Dean of the School of Medicine, Chancellor-Elect 
of the University of Kansas, and Honorary Vice-President of the Medical 
Library Association. The Chair was then turned over to Robert T. Lentz, 
Vice-President of the Association. Mr. Lentz formally introduced as President 
of the Association Mildred Jordan, who gave the Presidential Address. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


POTPOURRI 
or 
THE ASSOCIATION AND I 


It is my privilege to hold you captive for a time. While I promise not to 
prolong this condition unduly, I do not promise to be profound. In fact, any 
similarity between the noise to which you are about to be subjected and that 
made by a mosquito is hardly coincidental. 

As you may have noted, the program is bare of any clue as to the subject of 
my discourse. This was not, as might be suspected, done deliberately in the 
hope of creating interest. The title was omitted of necessity, because the Con- 
vention Chairman did not know it; nor did I until much too recently. With so 
many matters to discuss with you, I found it difficult to choose only one. As 
time will tell, that decision has yet to be made. 

By listing with annotations a few of the possible titles, I hope to suggest the 
range of things—varying from the ridiculous to the serious—with which I 
think the Association should be further busying itself. The first of these titles, 
and one dear to my heart as an executive officer, is ““The Association and Com- 
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munication.” This would have permitted the inclusion of miscommunication 
and the development of such topics as manuals, committees, time and space, 
and a central office. The last will be discussed at a later hour and will involve 
time, space, and other dimensions. But two things about time affecting com- 
munication also deserve your administrative attention. One has to do with the 
lack of coincidence of the work year of the Association with its fiscal year. 
This presents all the obvious problems, entails more communication, and en 
courages more miscommunication. Life for all committee chairmen, not omit- 
ting that of the Chairman of the Finance Committee, could be simpler if the 
work year and the fiscal year could run as one. In addition to the advantages 
suggested, the members of the Association, including those on the Board, would 
have a better understanding of accomplishment and its cost. 

The second item involving time and communication has to do with the dates 
of the BuLLETIN (deadline, publication, distribution) and those of the Mid- 
winter Meeting of the Board of Directors and of the Annual Meeting of the 
Association. Sometimes matters of importance to the Association of which the 
members should be notified or be given sufficient information on which to 
ponder before being asked to vote cannot be made available to them in the 
issue of the BULLETIN appearing shortly before the annual gathering of the 
clan. Again, things of importance occurring at the meeting cannot be made 
known to the membership through the BULLETIN until long after the meeting. 
An attempt at synchronization of dates would be one possibility of furthering 
the timeliness of our communication. A more effective, if more expensive, pos- 
sibility would be to make the BULLETIN a bimonthly. (Do I hear a grim silence 
from the members of the Finance Committee? I’ve already heard from the 
Editor. She thinks it’s a fine idea—for the next Editor!) 

Another of our devices of communication—manuals—(and one recently 
adopted by Fidel Castro, if the “lying newspapers” are to be believed) has 
proved more troublesome to the Air Force than to us. This could be that they, 
as I suspect, have more than we. Only the one designated as the President’s 
manual do I know intimately. But I have learned the hard way that the in- 
formation in it and in some of the committee manuals is not in agreement, and 
sometimes the information in either or both is hardly compatible with our by- 
laws. I considered recommending a substantial increase in our expenditures for 
manuals. This I considered until I read that the Air Force was spending 
$72,000,000 on its manuals for the current year and was anticipating a budget 
of something over $60,000,000 for the coming year. All this—and still they are 
beset by what the newspapers headlined as the “Manual Muddle.” I rapidly 
came to the conclusion that amending the by-laws and establishing a head- 
quarters office would be infinitely less expensive ways of clearing up our 
muddle. 

Not only are the committees involved with the manuals, but they, the com- 
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mittees, are involved with each other—in work and in membership! Even the 
Central Intelligence Agency would be baffled in untangling some of the inter- 
locking; and as one of the chairmen said about the inbreeding, “It’s positively 
incestuous.” While much of the interlocking is obvious from a careful study of 
the list of the committees and the membership of each, some is buried in the 
Minutes of the Board of Directors. How then can the innocent and sometimes 
not so innocent chairman, representative, or officer be held accountable for 
poaching on another’s preserve or be held accountable for not communicating 
“properly,” if indeed at all? 

You can easily perceive with what reluctance I gave up either of these two 
titles: ‘Medical Librarians as Enemies of Miscommunication, Schooling for,” 
or “Medical Librarians as Enemies of Communication, No Schooling for Neces- 
sary.”’ This might have become a companion piece to that much too truthful 
tribute to us, “Librarians as Enemies of Books.” Obviously, I have recom- 
mendations to make in the whole area of communication, but the only one that 
I will make here is that you read the section on miscommunication by the 
editors of Chemical Abstracts (1). Human nature being what it is, most of you 
will disregard this recommendation. In order that you not escape completely 
their thesis and mine, I pause to quote: 


Miscommunication, the negative counterpart of communication, is sometimes considered 
to be an offensive subject. ...Its existence has brought into being such things as de- 
tectives, hermeneutics, polygraphs, mental institutions, and prisons. Miscommunication is 
probably the most common crime. Terms applied to some forms of miscommunication are: 
errors, mistake, crime, sin, immoral, unethical, mental aberration, antisocial, psychotic, 
pathological, and the like, depending on the field of knowledge from which the terms are 
derived. Since miscommunication tends to disorganize, there is an obligation on those 
who wish to preserve organization to communicate properly by avoiding miscommunica- 
tion. 


Still another area dear to my official heart is the financial one. Here one title 
might have been “The Association and the Money Bags.” This could include 
many matters of significance to us, one example being the impact of sponsored 
research on medical libraries. The spending of millions of dollars for research 
(medical schools alone received over $105 million for 1957-58) has implications 
for us and for research that are not all good. The very fact, as Jacques Barzun 
(2) points out, that “‘the name of research has changed from a simple description 
to a term of honor, and the occupation itself has acquired an inherent sanctity” 
is of importance to us. So is the fact that “it is not deemed necessary to dis- 
cover if only one ‘produces,’ production being defined as ‘publication.’ ”” While 
Barzun’s real point is of much more significance, the one of increased publica- 
tion is significant and serious enough. But ignoring at this time the larger and 
the lesser implications of RESEARCH for us, my question is: How do we divert 
some of this money to us? We have a number of worthwhile projects that are 
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suitable by the standards of the money-giving agencies for support—but! If 
we made a noise like a pride of lions rather than a noise like a bunch of li- 
brarians,* we might get a cub’s share instead of the librarian’s mite. That my 
metaphors are mixed I do not deny, but I do deny our right to be unaggressive 
in this pursuit. And I would not be above using Madison Avenue techniques 
and the current glamour words: “scientific information,” “technical,” ‘“re- 
sources,” “retrieval,” and “research.” 

For the sake of those who prefer adventure stories to financial ones I might 
have combined the two and called it ‘““The Odyssey of the Invoice.” I said 
“Odyssey,” not “oddity.” Our rugged triplicate hero, the invoice, begins his 
journey when he is placed in the mail directed to a chairman of some commit- 
tee. On arrival he may be sent on his way as quickly as an unwanted guest, or 
he may enjoy a long visit. Sooner or later, he begins the next lap, which even- 
tually takes him to the President, who stamps on his face “APPROVED. 
Charge——_—_—_———_Date— -Pres. MLA” and fills in these 
blanks. From the President he goes to the Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
and here a number of things happen to him. Before he resumes his journey, he 
acquires a number or symbol that categorizes him. He is then directed to the 
firm of Reilly, Penner & Benton, where he picks up a traveling companion—a 
check. These two now wend their way to the Treasurer, who adds his signature 
to the check and sends it to the patient or not so patient vendor. The Odyssey 
is now completed—after days or weeks or even months, and after stamps and 
envelopes to the number of six. 

When I’ve been vocal—and I have been—about this involved procedure, 
I’ve been tranquilized with the story of the former trek of the application forms 
for membership. At one time these forms had to be signed by every member of 
the Board! What an Iliad that must have been. It’s a wonder to me that any 
of us ever got to be members, just as it’s a wonder to me that the MLA has 
any credit, if indeed it does. 

This year, with the unselfish compliance of the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee and with the consent if not with the complete approval of all 
members of the Board, I requested that invoices not be sent to me. This I did 
to lessen my work and to cut out one strand of the red tape, but I also did it 
in the hope of pointing up the amount of time spent on pecuniary minutiae by 
the President and the Chairman of the Finance Committee. Even the By-laws 
specify only that “He [the Treasurer] shall pay all bills when properly vouchered 
by the contracting official and approved by the President.” And the budget as 
you know is approved not only by the President but also by the entire Board of 
Directors. I had suspected—and this suspicion has been confirmed in writing- 
that our efforts to reduce the once exceedingly heavy burden of the Treasurer 
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have been so successful that we have made this office as unnecessary as the 
proverbial fifth wheel. If we restored this office to a working one, the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee could be freed of much detail and thus could spend 
his time on matters more commonly associated with his title. 

Long after the management of the affairs of the Medical Library Association 
ceases to be my first concern and long after my organizational heart has 
atrophied, I will continue to be interested in one area—an area with which 
we all must be truly concerned. This interest would have permitted any number 
of titles, no matter how similar the subject: ‘Education for Medical Librarian- 
ship in the Space Age’’; “‘Education for Medical Librarianship in the U. S. and 
in the U. S. S. R.’’; “Education for Medical Librarianship in the Mechanized 
World of Retrieval,” subtitled ‘Al and Alice in Wonderland.” All of these I 
rejected, because first, I know nothing about such, and second, what I might 
have said would hardly have been worthy of such pretentious titles. On looking 
once again into Barzun’s House of Intellect, I realize that he would have found 
the titles even more pretentious than I had intended them to be, for each 
begins with “the damnable word ‘education.’ ” In making clear his meaning of 
the fallacy buried in this word, he writes: 


Besides all the educating for health, character, happiness, and pedestrian safety, we now 
have driver education and alcohol education, cancer education and sex education—just as 
next to the Education of Henry Adams we have The Education of a Poker Player. The 
advertisers educate us'to the fact that a new detergent is afloat and an old oil company 
has changed its name. A thousand and one leagues have ‘campaigns of education,’ which 
means occupying space in the papers and teaching us by correspondence their pressing 
need of cash. (3) 


Barzun continues in this vein until it becomes difficult to disagree with his 
conclusion: “The word education should accordingly be reserved for all this, 
which it has conquered, and absolutely banned from discussions of schooling 
and instruction, which in an evil day it replaced” (4). Once you accept this, 
you may have some semantic difficulty in following the flood of literature de- 
voted to ““The Pursuit of Excellence.” If you will remember either to substitute 
“schooling” and “instruction” for ‘‘education” or to let “education” mean 
what it did, you will be less topsy-turvy. 

Regardless of the semantics involved, all are in agreement that learning re- 
quires “attention and assiduity.” But do we find these demanded in our library 
schools any more than we find them demanded in other schools? There can be 
little disagreement with the observation that the path of the young “is never 
stony, certainly not in high school, rarely in college, and just as rarely in 
graduate schools other than those subject to the control of professional boards, 
such as medicine, architecture, and law.” (5) 

“To judge by words,” Barzun continues, “the academic world is very much 
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alive to the desirability of maintaining standards. Not a minute passes without 
some reference to this sacred duty. Carrying it out is another thing. Here again 
few are incompetent or dishonest in the abstract; but the lack of clear notions 
and express demands produces the same effect as incompetence and dishonesty”’ 
(6). Admiral Rickover has been much more caustic about standards or rather 
the lack of them; and because of this corrosive quality, it may be that some 
will wonder if standards for education might not be slightly more important 
than standards for lipsticks. 

Surely, “‘the foremost obligation of the association is to set rigorous standards 
for the profession and to help enforce them: standards for the quality of person- 
nel to be recruited into the profession; standards for the training and education 
of the recruits; standards for professional practice . . .” (7). And this obligation 
we acknowledged more than ten years ago publicly and officially by adding to 
our By-laws “‘Section 8. Committee on Standards for Medical Librarianship.”’ 

How well have we lived up to our “foremost obligation”? 

Shortly, the Committee on Standards for Medical Librarianship will be 
answering this question. 

Before this event, I wish to confirm your guess as to the title on which | 
finally decided: *‘Potpourri, or the Association and I,” with the sub-subtitle, 
“The Platform I Might Have Run On and On and On.”’ 

With apologies to Shakespeare, I add, that I hope that I have not 

Drawn out the thread of my verbosity 

Finer than the staple of my argument. 
MILDRED JORDAN 
President 
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Mr. Lentz then turned the Chair back to the President who introduced 
Donald Washburn, Librarian at the American Dental Association, Chicago, 
Chairman for the symposium: “‘Continuing Education for Medical Librarian- 
ship.” Dr. Washburn introduced the subject of the morning with the following 
remarks: 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


\ SYMPOSIUM 


‘Librarianship, we all know,” writes a well known medical librarian,! “‘is 


fundamentally an arm of education. We shall not forget that the educator’s 
first obligation is to know whereof he speaks; and, secondly, to cultivate, inso- 
far as he may, the delicate art of persuasion.”” The members of this symposium 
know whereof they speak. You who know them know their powers of per- 
suasion. That is why they are here. 

If Ambroise Paré did confidently declare over four hundred years ago, after 
the publication of his work, that there was nothing left for posterity to add, 
he might not have done so today. Neither do the members of the symposium 
after studying their topics do so. Instead you will find them emphasizing what 
must still be done in continuing our education for medical librarianship. 
“Whereas it is the lot of most workers in these days to learn more and more 
about less and less, the medical librarian’s obligation and rare privilege is to 
learn more and more about more and more. . .”! Those of you who have direct 
responsibility for teen-agers, if you have brought them to a point where they 
can read and if you are casting about for guidance for yourself in order to try to 
guide them into higher education, may have come across David Boroff’s article 
in Harper’s Magazine for April 1960 (220: 33-40, April 1960), “American 
Colleges; What Their Catalogues Never Tell You.” 

In it he writes, “The stringencies of the next ten years may bring about a 
revolution with the happiest consequences for higher education. Independent 
study is the first of the new models—born of the need for economy and rein- 
forced by a hangover of Deweyism. (It is Deweyan in that it is anchored in the 
individual interest of the student.) Its most attractive feature is that it sets up 
habits which endure long after college. What after all can college teachers hope 
to achieve during four painfully unsettled years in the life of a student? All 
that can be done is to set the stage hopefully for a lifetime of study. If a student 
develops the habit of reading with discrimination, he may be reasonably well 
educated by the time he is thirty. Independent study provides an impetus in 
this direction. At the very least, the independent study candidates learn their 
way around a library—a rare skill, I might add, among young and old.” It is 
pleasant to think we have a rare skill. We use it daily for others. How do we use 
it for ourselves? 

Boroff mentions setting ‘‘the stage hopefully for a lifetime of study.” Hope 
is something we all need, but I like to think it was the urge to set the stage 
skillfully that led the earlier vision-blessed medical librarians to make the first 
attempt at formal education for medical librarianship in 1937; to give the 
first course devoted to medical librarianship in 1939; to write the paper in 


!McDaniet, W. B. The role of the medical librarian. Libri 3: 5-8, 1954. 
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1946? that sparked the present recruitment, curriculum, internship, and certifi- 
cation program of the Association. 

In order to be eligible for Grade II Certification by the Association a candi- 
date must have been graduated from college and library school, have taken 
successfully an MLA-approved course in medical librarianship and have served 
a six-month internship approved by the Association. There have been seven 
Grade II certificates issued to date. Only three libraries have ever been ap- 
proved by the Association for internship training and only one, the National 
Library of Medicine, is still offering the program. Only three interns a year are 
taken. 

Following discussion of the internship program at a meeting of the whole 
Committee on Standards at Toronto in 1959 an Ad Hoc Committee was set 
up to survey the program. The members of the committee, Estelle Brodman, as 
chairman, Louise Darling, Eleanor Steinke, Mary F. Kaylor, W. D. Postell, and 
Allan Salant subsequently discussed three questions among themselves: (1) Is 
internship a good learning experience which should be incorporated into a 
certification program? (2) If so, what should an internship include? And (3) what 
methods exist for securing further information on internships? Such a wide 
difference of opinion was found to exist among the members that it was finally 
decided to ask that the subject be put on the 1960 annual meeting program. 

This was the genesis of this program which has been developed by Estelle 
Brodman. You will note that while it was the desire for a good discussion on 
internships that led to this symposium, the whole panel is on a wider topic 
than just internships, for the well educated medical librarian must consider 
all the facets of the subject: basic education, postgraduate education, experi- 
ential education, and self-generated education. It is hoped that there will be a 
vigorous discussion from the floor after the following papers. 


Dr. Washburn then introduced Wilma Troxel, University of Illinois Library 
of Medical Sciences, Chicago, who discussed the status of ‘Formal University 
Courses” in medical librarianship approved by the Association as a requirement 
for Certification Grade I. Following this presentation the Association’s program 
of internships was discussed. The first presentation “‘For” was given by Estelle 
Brodman, Assistant Librarian for Reference Services, National Library of 
Medicine, Washington, D. C. The second, speaking ‘‘Against” was William D. 
Postell, Librarian at the Tulane University School of Medicine, Rudolph Matas 
Medical Library. Following these speeches on internships, a discussion period 
was held with questions directed to Dr. Brodman and Mr. Postell. 

The subject “Refresher Courses” was then introduced by Dr. Washburn. 
“Tn 1958, under the leadership of Tom Keys, the Association sponsored a new 
and stimulating activity, the refresher courses. They have been successfully pre- 


2 MarsHALL, M. L. Training for medical librarianship. BULLETIN 34: 247-252, Oct. 1946. 
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sented again in 1959 and 1960. It seems to me they have stirred the interest of 
the membership more than anything else in recent years.” 

Dr. David Kronick, Librarian, Cleveland Medical Library, Cleveland, was 
then introduced. He discussed the place of Refresher Courses in the continuing 
education for medical librarianship. This speech was followed by a second 
brief discussion period. 

Dr. Washburn then introduced the last member of the panel: ‘‘Up to now we 
have been considering the education of the librarian always in relation to some- 
one else: teachers, lecturers, and directors on intern programs. What happens 
to the librarian when he stops working with others in his library and just 
browses in it? There is a real pleasure in browsing in your own library. It is 
also informal study. It is like strolling through your garden without a hoe, and 
as informal. Sometimes your family and friends browse or stroll with you”’. 

The speaker was Jacqueline W. Felter, Librarian, Medical Society of the 
County of Queens, Forest Hills, New York, who discussed “Informal Study” 
in continuing education for medical librarianship. (These papers appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN, p. 404-423.) 

After thanking the panel and particularly Estelle Brodman who arranged it, 
the meeting was turned back to Mildred Jordan, President. She expressed 
appreciation for the morning program and then introduced the Convention 
Chairman, G. S. T. Cavanagh. The President declared the session adjourned 
at 12:05 P.M. 


HospITAL LIBRARIES GROUP 


The Hospital Libraries Group held a luncheon meeting on Tuesday, May 17, 
1960, in the Trianon Room of the Muehlebach Hotel. There were 126 persons 
attending. The Chairman, Lora-Frances Davis, asked for opinions from the 
floor whether the presiding chairman should select and appoint the chairman 
to succeed her as had been done in the past or whether this position and that 
of secretary should be elected by the membership. It was moved and seconded 
that a chairman be nominated. A standing vote was cast in favor of the mo- 
tion. Ella Crandall was nominated from the floor and this nomination was 
seconded and passed by a unanimous vote. It was moved and seconded that 
the elected chairman appoint a secretary for the next convention meeting. 
The vote was in favor of the motion. 

Miss Davis introduced Lieutenant Colonel Leonard Collier, who spoke 
briefly on the use of the Medical History of the U. S. Army in World War II 
and invited all present to look at the volumes on display in the Exhibit Area. 
Miss Davis next introduced Paul Yoder, moderator for the panel discussion of 
‘“‘The Supervisor and the Supervised.” Mr. Yoder discussed ‘Keeping the Lead 
in Leadership.” Barbara Coe Johnson’s subject was “How to Begin and How to 
Follow Through”; Tilly Crawley, “What I Owe My Supervisor and What My 
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Supervisor Owes Me’’; Suzanne Miller, “Work with Volunteers’’; and Genevieve 
Cole, ““Communications.” Mr. Yoder then gave a summary of these interesting 
and informative discussions. 


BUSINESS SESSION 


The first general business session was held on Tuesday, May 17, at 2:40 P.M. 
in the Colonial Ballroom, Hotel Muehlebach. The President, Mildred Jordan, 
presided. She thanked Dr. Frank B. Rogers for his fine presentation on the 
radio, on a local station late that morning. 

Since the Minutes of the 1959 Annual Meeting held in Toronto, Canada, 
had been published in the October 1959 issue of the BULLETIN, the Chair 
entertained a motion to dispense with the reading of them and to adopt them 
as published. This motion was so moved by Janet Doe, seconded, and the 
vote was in favor of the motion. 

Mildred Jordan read the presidential report of the Board of Directors. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1959/60 


According to the By-laws, one of the numerous duties of the Secretary is the 
submitting of a report at the annual meeting of all the transactions of the 
Association. While the By-laws do not specify a report from the President, it 
has become traditional for this officer to present one for the Board of Directors. 
This year the By-laws will be followed, but tradition will be observed in form 
rather than content. As instructed by the Board, I bring to your attention only 
one of the many matters of importance that have come before the Board and 
none of the truly difficult decisions that have had to be made by the Board. 

Before doing so, but still in behalf of the Board of Directors, I wish to thank 
the chairmen of the committees, the members of these committees, the ap- 
pointed officers, and the representatives and delegates for their services to the 
Association. To this well deserved acknowledgment of our gratitude, I wish to 
add my personal tribute to their hard and unselfish work. To the members of 
the Board, a salute for courage in action, for careful consideration of the 
questions before taking action, and my personal thanks for their quiet accept- 
ance of the responsibility inherent in Advise and Consent and their support of 
the presidential backbone. Let no one doubt that the year has been difficult. 
To this all will bear witness, especially the Secretary. To her go our and my 
special thanks. 

I am sure that it will come as no surprise to many of you that this one matter 
which the Board is highlighting by restriction is one that affects the work of 
the Association in its entirety and one that has been discussed since the early 
days of the Association. It is, of course, our need for a headquarters office. As a 
result of this unfilled need, the work of the Association is hampered and frus- 
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trated not only “within’”—as many committee members can testify—but also 
“without.” The condition of the area ‘‘without,” involving as it does our rela- 
tions with other associations, institutions, and individuals not so patient, long- 
suffering, and charitable as are our members, may be understated as leaving 
much to be desired. The situation as a whole is such that one Board member 
suggested, not completely in jest, that even a letter slot with a permanent 
address would be a great improvement. The rest of us insisted, although admit- 
ting that some of the communications deserved oblivion, on the addition of at 
least a pair of hands for retrieving the letters and for filling requests for sup- 
plies and information. In this insistence I know that many of the committee 
chairmen would have concurred, for on occasion they and I have felt that we 
were playing the old nursery game of ‘Thimble, thimble, who’s got the 
thimble?” I have spent so many hours—hours better spent in furthering the 
business of the Association—in pursuit of the “thimble” that I am now qualified 
to compete ‘with Perry Mason in unraveling the many mysteries created almost 
equally by miscommunication and no communication. 

Measures other than those already taken, and all short of a central office 
have been considered. Let us dispose of certain of these as being both inade- 
quate and expensive. As you remember, the burden of the office of Treasurer 
became such that the firm of Reilly, Penner & Benton was approached and 
agreed to do and has done much of the work of this office for a number of 
years. Now the burdens of the offices of Secretary and President are such that a 
great deal of thought has been given to ways of obtaining relief for them, as 
has been done for the office of Treasurer. Desirable as relief for these two offices 
is, it cannot be achieved in the same way; even if it could, it would be expensive, 
and it is not the heart of the problem as far as the welfare of the Association 
is concerned. 

The point, however, has been made and should not be minimized that if we 
fail to provide relief, it will become increasingly difficult to get candidates for 
the offices of President and Secretary, except from the large organizations that 
are not only willing but financially able to permit their librarians to hold these 
offices. Thus the Association could pay a heavy price in loss of ability and 
talent. 

Even if the Association, in an effort to avoid this loss, employed secretaries 
for these officers (and on occasion, lesser financial aid has been approved), this 
would not have the result really desired for the Association. It would insure 
these officers of an essential service, and it would relieve the organizations by 
which these officers are employed of this expense. It still would not release them 
from the wasted hours—hours wasted on the merry-go-round of confusion, 
chaos, and chores unnecessary—which now prevent the productive utilization 
of their time and talents. 

I hope that I have made the point that genuine relief of these offices and for 
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the hitherto unmentioned one of the President-Elect is possible only through 
the establishment of a headquarters office. I hope even more that I have made 
the much more important point that the real need for a headquarters office 
stems from the complex of committees made necessary by our interest in all 
matters medical and the interrelation of the work of these committees within 
and without the Association. And I further hope that this will serve as an intro- 
duction to the detailed report of the Committee on the Establishment of a 
Headquarters Office. My final hope and that of the members of the Board of 
Directors is obvious. 

MILDRED JORDAN 
President 


To this report Miss Jordan added: 
The first President, Dr. Gould, who had a great deal more stamina than 
I—he held this office from 1898 to 1901—had this to say at the very first meet- 
ing which was also in May, 1898: “We cannot, therefore, as we should, have 
any central or strikingly corporate existence with well paid assistants to carry 
on the severe drudgery required to bring our labor to any degree of practical 
efficiency.” The “therefore” had to do with the small number of members—you 
will remember there were only eight. After some sixty years this time lag in- 
evitably brings to my mind the question of the whiting. Do you remember? 


“ ‘Will you walk a little faster?’ 
Said a whiting to a snail; 
‘There’s a porpoise just behind us 
And he’s treading on my tail.’ ” 


This is my version in behalf of Dr. Gould: 


“ ‘Will you walk a little faster?’ 
Said a president to some snails, 
‘There’s a Russian close behind us 
With a lot of missile tales.’ ” 

“See how eagerly the officers 

And Chairmen all advance; 

They are waiting for some action, 
Will you come and join the dance?” 


Will you? Won’t you? Will you, please? 

This served as an introduction to the work of an exceedingly active, hard- 
working, a really wonderful committee, the Committee on Establishment of a 
Headquarters Office, Bertha B. Hallam, Chairman. The meeting was then 
turned over to Miss Hallam who introduced the question of a Headquarters 
Office by reading the committee’s report. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 


The Committee on the Establishment of a Headquarters Office was estab- 
lished by action of the Medical Library Association Board of Directors at its 
January 26, 1958, meeting. The Board decided the Committee should be com- 
posed of Past Presidents because of their knowledge of Association affairs. The 
Committee was actively organized for work in the fiscal year 1958-59. Informa- 
tion on the advantages and disadvantages of a headquarters office was obtained 
from several organizations which have established such a plan. In February 
1959, officers and committee chairmen of the Medical Library Association 
were asked to express their ideas on the subject of a headquarters office. At that 
time of the Association year, it was thought that the incumbents would be 
familiar with the problems of their positions and able to offer valuable advice. 
The Committee assembled the data obtained from these and other sources, 
made a suggested plan covering personnel, procedures, planning, and financing 
a headquarters office, and presented this information in a report to the Board 
of Directors at the midwinter meeting January 30, 1960. At this same meeting 
the Board of Directors decided to bring the matter of a Headquarters Office to 
the attention of the membership at the 1960 Annual Convention, Kansas City, 
and to ask the membership to authorize the establishment of a Headquarters 
Office. 

BERTHA B. HALLAM 
Chairman 


Miss Hallam then explained that the members on the Committee were going 
to discuss briefly what a Headquarters Office may or could do for the Medical 
Library Association, for our libraries, and for medical librarianship. She then 
introduced Wilma Troxel who presented background material on the proposed 
central office. 

WILMA TROXEL: Those of you who have been attending MLA meetings for 
any length of time have heard over and over, as you have been hearing again 
this afternoon, that a central office is a ‘‘must.”’ I was surprised to find that the 
first mention of it in print—this was the first I found and it doesn’t go back 
as far as that which Miss Jordan just mentioned, but it does go farther back 
than the 25 years which she spoke of in her President’s Page article in the 
April BuLLETIN—was closer to 35 years since the Executive Committee re- 
ported in the September, 1927, BULLETIN: “There was an endless amount of 
correspondence involved in all these duties, which should bring before us again 
the urgent necessity of having a paid assistant in charge of our affairs as soon 
as funds are available.” 

From that time on, frequent mention of a headquarters office or a full-time 
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Association secretary is made in the printed reports of Executive Committees, 
Finance Committees, Treasurers, Boards of Directors, Presidents, and 
Secretaries. 

Miss Jordan referred also to the Minutes of the Board meetings, not printed, 
which reported annual discussions of the subject. But nothing further than 
mention occurred until 1947 when a report was presented by a committee with 
the long title of “Committee to Study the Possible Conversion of the Exchange 
Managership to a Full-Time Salaried Position Encompassing the Routine 
Clerical Work of the Secretary and Treasurer.” 

The decision then was that such a combination would overload one person, 
so the Exchange managership was provided for on a full-time basis, and it was 
suggested that an allotment be made to officers as partial compensation for 
their services or to enable them to engage clerical assistance. Financial re- 
muneration for officers’ own work never met with approval, but funds for 
secretarial assistance have been included in annual budgets ever since. 

However, the need for lightening the work load of officers, especially the 
Treasurer, and for the establishment of a central office did not go unrecognized, 
though it always seemed to be a financial impossibility. This need was ever the 
concern of the Finance Committee, as their 1951 report states: “Accumulation 
of the reserves was begun years ago with the hope that they might eventually 
produce income sufficient to pay the cost of a central Association office.” 

Finally, as previously mentioned, in 1954 the Association’s general income 
increased to the point at which it was possible to employ Reilly, Penner, and 
Benton to perform the bookkeeping of the Treasurer’s office and to serve as 
Auditors. At the same time some of the duties having to do with the BULLETIN 
were re-allocated so that more people shared the responsibilities. However, 
these efforts, all of them helpful in alleviating the work load of some people 
have not been enough, hence the formation of the present Committee on the 
Establishment of a Headquarters Office whose work and conclusions will be 
presented by its other members. 

Miss Hallam then continued, stating that the four remaining members of 
the Committee were each going to discuss briefly a phase of this question. 
Each would present one or two advantages which might result from the estab- 
lishment of an Office. 

ISABELLE ANDERSON: Holding a large placard on which was written the 
word EFFICIENCY Miss Anderson stated: I call to your attention the effi- 
ciency of administration a Headquarters Office could bring to the Medical 
Library Association. No suggestion of inefficiency is leveled against anyone 
who has served the Association. Constant change of personnel of officers and 
committees, however, tends to scatter records and information vital to Associa- 
tion progress to all points of the compass, and voluntary workers cannot always 
drop their full-time jobs and do their voluntary work at a specific moment. 
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Over and over again in the replies from officers and chairmen of committees 
received in answer to the Headquarters Office Committee inquiry in 1959 came 
the cry for a constantly up-to-date membership list, for constantly up-to-date 
procedures, for a constantly up-to-date source for official correspondence, for 
a center where duplicating could be done. How wonderful it wou.d be if immedi- 
ately upon accession to office our officers and committee members would receive 
background information on their jobs (not reams of letters of past but not 
current import) and an up-to-date committee manual. 

I do not say these things would come to pass without any effort on the part 
of members. All would still have a big part to play in providing them. A head- 
quarters office, however, could be a center from which material is sent, with 
those in charge of it responsible for its up-to-dateness. Mailing routines could 
be facilitated and expedited. Any of you who has ever worked for the Medical 
Library Association or in a Jibrary—and of course all of you have—can readily 
imagine and perhaps will express in words other efficiency values of a Head- 
quarters Office. 

THOMAS KEYs: (Mr. Keys’ placard had the word STABILITY printed on it.) 
This word, STABILITY, is closely akin to the last word, EFFICIENCY. I 
use it in the sense of stability before the world. How many there are who know 
not rightly how to reach us as an organization. Maybe they find out, maybe 
they do not. At best the route to the person or officer needed is apt to be devious. 
Our lack of a stable mailing address is dramatically exemplified by past officers 
and committee chairmen and members who held these positions as much as 10 
or 15 years ago and are still receiving mail addressed to them in these capacities. 

I was flattered perhaps about 12 months ago to receive a letter from Senator 
Humphrey addressed to me, “President, Medical Library Association.” My 
tenure of office was over in 1958 and I referred the letter to President Jordan. 
I know that Miss Jordan took care of Senator Humphrey’s demands in an 
excellent way, as she is so capable of doing, but I think if the message had gotten 
to Miss Jordan earlier it might have been a little better for all concerned. There 
was a three to six months’ wait upon the answer to the Senator. 

Maybe this mail brings orders for the BULLETIN or the Handbook or other 
publications, or maybe urgent inquiries. If the persons addressed are still at 
their old stands they doubtless forward these missives to the proper person 
without much delay, provided they know the name and address of the proper 
person. 

Of course it is always nice to have the latest edition of the list of officers in 
front of you, but it isn’t always available. Maybe a person might have changed 
positions, but again in your imagination you can certainly think of other ex- 
amples of what the lack of stability means to our organization. 

WILLIAM D. POSTELL: Holding a placard on which was written RECOGNI- 
TION, he continued the presentation. I am supposed to talk on RECOGNI- 
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TION. I know that everyone of us wishes recognition as a person and as a part 
of a social group. None of us objects to publicity if it is the right kind. As a 
profession we librarians have been struggling to receive the recognition we feel 
is due us as one of the many professions. 

With recognition comes a rise in standards, thereby attracting to our pro- 
fession men and women better qualified and better trained. 

I know every one of us is aware of the fight we have waged and are waging 
to receive the recognition due us as a profession, but as medical librarians prob- 
ably many of you do not realize that we are waging a war on many fronts. As 
members of the library profession we are engaged with all of our fellow librarians 
in a fight for proper recognition of our profession, but as medical librarians, 
and therefore members of a minority group, we are waging an additional fight 
to receive recognition from our fellow librarians. I can give you some examples 
of this. As a general rule how much publicity is ever given to medical librarian- 
ship by our library schools? Not as much as we would like to see given. How 
many medical librarians are invited to talk before library school students to 
explain the opportunities in medical librarianship? 

Some years ago I was searching for some information in the American Library 
Annual and quite by accident discovered that the Noyes Award was not listed 
as one of the awards given by librarians. I wrote the Chairman of our Com- 
mittee to that effect and she was able to point out this oversight to the editor 
of the Annual. 

In a recent article, ‘“The Status of the Librarian According to Accrediting 
Standards of Regional and Professional Associations,’’ no mention was made 
of the standards adopted by the Medical Library Association. Mention of 
what we have done would have been entirely in order and certainly to our 
credit. 

Then, too, as members of a medical team we are fighting for recognition 
here. As late as 1956 there were only 25 librarians listed as members of the 
faculty in cataloguesof our medical schools. Surely we have some way togothere. 

A headquarters office with an Executive Secretary on the job full time can 
do much in this respect. There is nothing that promotes recognition or respect 
better than belonging somewhere. We must have a home and we must have 
roots. We have grown fast, almost too fast, and as a result have become a very 
unwieldy organization. If we do not put our roots down deep somewhere soon, 
there is danger of our toppling over, if I may express it in this manner. 

This is the problem that we ask for your consideration because it is very vital 
to the future growth and development of our Association. 

BERTHA B. HALLAM: Holding a placard with the word RESOLUTION, Miss 
Hallam concluded the presentation. Efficiency, stability, recognition can beget 
Resolution—a decisive resolute state of mind in the Medical Library Associa- 
tion membership as a whole, leading to the inauguration of new and expansive, 
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even dramatic, projects which would further medical libraries and medical 
librarianship. The knowledge that an organized office would be able to bear the 
brunt of some of the detail work entailed in a project would be of inestimable 
advantage in obtaining the services of many of the members of the Association 
anxious to aid but bogged down by other professional responsibilities to the 
extent that they could serve the Association only by virtue of this help. I am 
sure you can call to mind projects you think should be pushed or that you 
yourself would like to push. 

One example of this is a pet of mine—I guess I am just waving my own in- 
terests right at the moment—and a dream which I hope some day the Medical 
Library Association can make a reality. In a way this fits into some of the dis- 
cussion this morning. This is a grass roots circuit tour, or tours, by which 
specialists in phases of medical librarianship could bring their skills by means 
of lectures or workshops to staff members in medical libraries who are unable 
to attend annual conventions or refresher courses or even regional group 
meetings. 

By way of conclusion, is all this possible? But what of the cost? Do I hear 
the question or is it only my imagination? Well, to be sure it should be asked. 

What would a headquarters office cost? There are many factors which would 
enter into this, involving rent, equipment, personnel, and many other things. 
However, the Committee’s estimate, as reported to the Board of Directors in 
January, 1960, and based on experience of other organizations maintaining 
such offices, is that $20,000 per year would do a good job, with two employees 
(an Executive Secretary and an assistant). As with other projects more would 
perhaps do a better job, less might suffice. 

The Committee suggested and the Board concurs that an office might carry 
the clerical work of the Medical Library Association Exchange, as was men- 
tioned from the very early days of the Association, and personnel expenses of 
the Exchange could be assigned to the Office. This expense has been $4,500 a 
year. The Exchange Committee has been studying the Exchange problem and 
will present a report on Friday. 

Consideration has been given to placing the accounting procedures in the 
proposed Headquarters Office at some future date—far future. The amount 
paid for this service now is $1,600, including the annual audit. Suffice it to say 
we should always need an annual audit separate from any work which was 
done on the finances at the headquarters office. 

Such items would be helpful toward the expenses of an office, but far from 
sufficient to carry it. However, the Medical Library Association does have an 
Expansion and Development Fund. The report from our Accountant shown on 
page 9 of the mimeographed reports for 1959/60 shows the total in this fund 
as of January 1, 1960, to be $49,173.10. The Board of Directors’ Minutes report 
that in 1955 this reserve money was discussed: “The 1955 audit for the Medical 
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Library Association showed a balance in Association funds of approximately 
$40,000. This has been collected from unused budget balances and other sources 
over a long period of years with the thought that eventually it might be possible 
to have a central office.’’ Again in 1957 the Board of Directors’ Minutes state: 
“It was moved, seconded, and unanimously voted that we instruct Mr. Benton 
to set up reserve funds for the purpose of setting up a national office at a future 
date, and add surplus from general funds (being current year running fund) 
each year.” 

It is from this source already allocated by the Board of Directors for a Head- 
quarters Office that additional money could be forthcoming. The income from 
the investment of this Expansion and Development Fund in 1959 amounted to 
$1,974.19. (See report on page 11 of your collected reports for 1959/60.) Ob- 
viously it would be necessary to use some of the Fund itself each year for an 
office. It is clear this would reduce the annual income from the Fund and that 
the Fund would not be sufficient for a long period of years if each year our 
income continues to exceed our expenses, as shown in the 1959 audit. This 
shows the excess of income over expenses in 1959 to be $9,919.66. The three 
years previous to this excess varied from approximately $4,000 to $6,000. These 
excesses stem from various factors, such as non-use of budgeted allowances, 
increase in membership, and annual convention activities, including Refresher 
Courses. 

Granted that the Development and Expansion Fund principal were used to 
some extent each year, is this so dreadful? For what purpose is it being saved? 
The Board of Directors has approved of its use for a Headquarters Office, as 
we have shown. Furthermore, it is difficult to garner gifts or grants in the face 
of such solvency. Certainly, at the present time might not some of the Fund 
be used to set in motion the Headquarters project to prove its value? We will 
not know its true value until we try. Other organizations have tried and found 
such an office exceedingly valuable. They find their memberships increase, 
gifts and grants become available, activities expand. Further, committee 
members and officers can spend their Association time in constructive work for 
the Association, freed from some of the time-consuming detail, and this is very 
important as others have said today. We need not take anyone’s word for the 
value of an office. We can prove its importance for ourselves without its costing 
us, at this moment, a cent from our private purses. No increase of dues would 
be necessary at the present time. 

An ear to the ground this week has led me to mention the following points: 

Where would this office be? There has been talk of Chicago or New York. 
Possibly the time when such an office is established might bring the advantage 
to one place or the other of these cities or to some other city. 

Would the Executive Secretary be a member of the Medical Library Associ- 
ation? The Committee feels that qualifications should be the criterion, not 
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membership. The emphasis should be on someone wiih executive ability to 
work under the guidance of the Board of Directors. Thus, we have said all 
along in all these reports Executive Secretary, not Executive Director. To 
this end, the Committee drew up a list of suggested qualifications and presented 
this in the January, 1960, report to the Board. 

I realize that the answers I have given to these last two questions are vague. 
They are matters that could not be decided or determined until the time comes, 
if it is ever at that state, and would probably be the prerogative of the Board 
of Directors as your executives. 

Nothing ventured, nothing gained is an oft repeated statement. The Head- 
quarters Office Committee hopes you will feel it is time to venture now. 


The formal presentation by the Committee on a Headquarters Office having 
been concluded, the Chair was then turned back to Mildred Jordan, President. 
To open the general discussion, Elliott Morse was asked to present a motion 
from the Board of Directors. 


MOTION 


I move that the Board of Directors of the Medical Library Association be 
authorized to employ an Executive Secretary and to establish an Association 
Headquarters Office and that the By-laws Committee be directed to present 
suitable changes in the By-laws to facilitate this action. 

Following the seconding of the motion, the subject was open for discussion. 
Among the many questions discussed were: If a favorable vote is received, 
is there a committee to handle this problem? This question was answered by 
the Chair that it would be a problem of the Board of Directors and that within 
the Board, a particular committee would be appointed. 

Though the panel had stated that a raise in dues would not be needed now, 
a possible raise in dues was discussed. Statements were made from the floor 
that we should be willing and prepared to pay more dues in order to have a 
Headquarters Office. Several thought that dues should be raised now in order 
to finance the office from the start. An objection was raised to using the funds 
we now have, feeling these should be kept as a backlog. 

Dr. F. B. Rogers brought up two points for discussion: (1) the nature of the 
duties which the Executive Secretary would be expected to perform and how 
much authority are we going to delegate to such an officer, and (2) the question 
of financing a central headquarters. He stated that $50,000 is a very modest 
sum for such purposes. He wondered how we were going to pay for the initial 
cost of establishing this office and how we were going to pay for the continuing 
maintenance of such an office. He asked for an analysis of the financial affairs 
of the Association. 

In answer to Dr. Rogers’ questions, Miss Jordan stated that the Committee 
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had made a careful study of these problems and answers to his questions could 
be found in the Committee’s report to the Board of Directors at their midwinter 
meeting, January, 1960. As President of the Board, Miss Jordan requested 
Miss Hallam to read from the Committee report. This covered the possible 
qualifications and duties of the Headquarters Office personnel and a proposed 
budget for an office. Miss Hallam then stated that for several years the Associ- 
ation had realized a balance of income over expense in considerable amounts 
and that it might be considered allowable to use recent years’ accruals to cover 
a portion of the current expenses of an office, with the thought that a change in 
dues structure would eventually cover these costs. The annual budget was 
analyzed to see what might be transferred to a Headquarters Office. Some 
items in the present budget such as Exchange salary and reproduction of annual 
reports could be transferred. 

William K. Beatty raised the question: Was the present membership attend- 
ing the convention, approximately one quarter of the entire membership, 
sufficient to decide a matter of such importance? Alderson Fry, Parliamentarian, 
answered the question by quoting the Association’s By-laws and Robert’s 
Rules of Order. Notification of the Annual Meeting and of this question had 
been given in advance, fulfilling the requirements of the By-laws for a vote 
of the membership attending the Convention. 

Mrs. Marian Robinson asked how the Exchange was going to fit into this 
picture. Mr. Gilbert Clausman then read the report of the Exchange Committee. 
EXCHANGE COMMITTEE STUDY 

The Exchange Committee has made a study of all exchanges operated in this 
country, as well as the new one sponsored by WHO in Geneva, and has found 
that our exchange is different and unique. With the exception of the U. S. 
Book Exchange, we moved more material last year than any other exchange. 
Although most of us believe it is more blessed to give than to receive, blessedness 
is costly, and the Exchange Committee has worked hard to find ways to reduce 
this cost. Material should be moved with the least expense in labor, time, and 
effort. As you know, a major problem has been the time lag between the sub- 
mission of lists to the Exchange and their subsequent publication. On this, we 
can, through the use of offset printing rather than mimeographing, with addi- 
tional changes in format, attempt with greater success the prompt publication 
of donor lists. In order to use offset printing, however, good copy must be re- 
ceived. 

With regard to the time lag involved in assignment, it must be recognized 
that the Exchange’s assignment procedure is the most complex now being used 
by any exchange. It remains to be seen from our own experience whether this 
procedure entails an overwhelming amount of work or whether it runs in 
practice somewhat better than would appear from its written manual, and 
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because of this, constitutes a block and delay in the flow of exchange material. 
Additional work is needed on this aspect, and if it proves to be a source of delay 
or requires an inordinate amount of staff time, certainly a modification and 
simplification of the Exchange’s assignment procedure can be worked out 
without too great a difficulty. 

In addition to the foregoing, we have considered two other plans. Mr. Postell 
of Tulane has submitted a detailed plan of maintaining a “‘want” and “‘have”’ 
file, or double file exchange system. Under this plan, members would list their 
material on 3x5 slips, which would be kept on file in the central office. Members 
would send in their ‘‘wants” on similar slips, which would then be checked 
against the “have”’ file. Time limits would have to be determined on how long 
the slips would be held in the “‘have”’ file. There are some disadvantages to this 
system, such as the need for notifying the Exchange to remove items from the 
‘“‘want”’ file when desired material has been received elsewhere. We are not sure 
that such a plan would be workable because of the great amount of material 
we move. However, we might consider a gradual working system along this 
line, handling the last ten years of United States publications in this manner. 

The second plan under consideration may be the most workable and the 
cheapest. I think most of us place material on exchange in the following way: 

We arrange the volumes on the shelf alphabetically. After this, we write the 
title, volume, issues, and inclusive years on 3 x 5 slips. We then check the 
correctness of the abbreviations and the list is typed and mailed to the Exchange 
Manager. Why not take these original 3 x 5 slips, stamp your key number and 
name on them, and send them directly to the Exchange Committee? These 
would be interfiled with offers from other members. A list would then be pub- 
lished, in one alphabet to facilitate easier checking, and mailed out to you. You 
could circle the item needed, stamp your name and key number on each page, 
and mail it back to us. The Committee or central office would do the assigning, 
and send back the original 3 x 5 slip to the donor library, noting on it the key 
number of the library that needs it. The donor library could take these requests 
to the shelves, slip them in the books to be mailed out, and the books would be 
on their way. 

Now, the advantages of this plan are many, primarily in eliminating hidden 
costs. You will be able to use scrap cards, and these may be handwritten, if 
legible. You will not have to type lists. You will not have to type requests, 
using separate sheets for each lot number. Spending a little extra for postage in 
order to cut down so much labor and paper work should be more than justified. 

Now, to the immediate future. As of last Friday we have received over forty 
lists to be placed on Exchange, some six months old. We are now typing these 
lists and hope that you will soon have them in your hands. As you know, most 
of these will be placed on quick clearance. However, we will assign some very 
long lists. 
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Needless to say, we are in a period of experimentation. Our problems are 
many. To repeat, the main drawback of the Exchange has been the backlog of 
material. Nearly all of us have a problem of storage and want the material 
moved quickly. The obligation of the Exchange Committee is to keep this 
material moving. We will keep lists coming out in the quickest possible time. 
They may be lengthened, but will come out more frequently until the backlog 
is cleared. We need a simpler and more workable method of assignment that 
can be integrated smoothly into the work of a central office. We are open for 
suggestions for new plans. 

A new key list will be made. Instructions with a sample copy will be issued 
when a new plan is put into operation. 

I am grateful for the response that I have had and glad to know that so 
many people are vitally concerned with this important work of the Association. 
Our recommendation to the membership is that the Exchange Committee be 
permitted great flexibility in operating the Exchange in the coming year. 

GILBERT J. CLAUSMAN 
Chairman 


Mr. Clausman added to his report that the Exchange Committee would not 
sit back and rock after the central office was set up. The Committee would still 
have to work but certainly most of the work could be done in a central office. 

Mr. Postell then spoke on Dr. Roger’s question. As a member of the Com- 
mittee he said he had to satisfy himself that this plan, as far as finances were 
concerned, was feasible. He finally came to the conclusion that we could finan- 
cially support it. 

Gertrude Annan, Chairman of the Finance Committee, spoke on finances. 
She stated that if the cost of the Exchange could be absorbed in a central office 
and if we continued to have the balance of income over expense which we have 
had since the last raise in dues, the total that we could expect each year towards 
the support of a headqurters office would be around $16,900. She did not think 
this would be such a terrible deficit. Miss Annan thought that establishing an 
office was worth a try. If we have to take a few thousand each year out of the 
funds that were supposedly set aside just for this purpose, she thought it quite 
correct to do so. 

John Connor pointed out the fact that at present the officers and committee 
members were spending some of their employer’s time on MLA work, and time 
is money. If we have an Executive Secretary a good bit of the mechanics of 
these jobs can be referred to him. Therefore, when it comes time for an institu- 
tional membership dues increase, we could use this as a selling point. 
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William K. Beatty then moved that the motion as now presented be tabled 
so that it could be submitted to the whole membership to be acted on next year. 
The possibility of a vote by mail was discussed. The By-laws, however, make 
no provision for such a vote. Since there was no second to this motion, the 
motion was dropped. 

After a lengthy discussion of these questions, Mr. Morse was asked to re-read 
the original motion. A vote was taken and was passed by a strong majority. 


Mildred Jordan then asked for the Report of the Membership Committee. 
In the absence of Helen Kovacs, Chairman, Alfred N. Brandon gave the report. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


For the year 1959/60 a total of 242 inquiries was received by the Membership 
Committee. 
Membership statistics, 1959/60 


New Members 110 
Active 76 (including 4 reinstated) 
Institutional 24 (including 2 reinstated) 
Associate 10 

Life Members 1 (transferred from active) 


Loss of Members 


Deceased 6 
Honorary 2 
Active 2 
Associate 2 

Delinquent or Resigned 65 
Active 40 
Institutional 12 
Associate 13 

Total Membership on March 18, 1960 

Active os 761 (less 1 life member) 

Institutional 586 

Associate 106 

Honorary 3 

Sustaining 4 

Life 2 

Total 1,462 
Application forms in process. . : oes: 21 


HELEN Kovacs 
Chairman 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Abbruzzese, Miss M. G. 
2190 Bay St. 
San Francisco 23, Calif. 


Arlunas, Veronica 
Medical Library 


CIBA Pharmaceutical Products Inc. 


Summit, N. J. 


Barr, Mary P. 

University of California Medical 
Center Library 

Third and Parnassus 

San Francisco 22, Calif. 


Bedwell, Mary Elizabeth 
1426-21st. St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Benedict, Mrs. Helen E. 
279 Washington Avenue 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Bradfield, Judith 
2625 S. 2ist St. 
Phila. 3, Pa. 


Bull, Cecil 
438 Culpepper Rd. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Bush, L. Dorcas 
Geigy Pharmaceuticals 
P. O. Box 430 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Cedrins, Dr. John 


Bureau of Library and Indexing Service 


American Dental Association 
222 E. Superior St. 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Christiansen, Mrs. Bernice M. 
Psychiatric Research Library 
Houston State Psychiatric Institute 
2310 Baldwin 

Houston 6, Texas 


1959-60 


Active Members 


Clopine, John J. 
6417 Dahlonega Rd. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Crawford, Susan 

American Medical Association 
535 N. Dearborn St. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Cressaty, Margaret Doumar 

College of Osteopathic Physicians & Surgeons 
1721 Griffin Ave. 

Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


Davidoff, Marcia 
17 Sunnyside Rd. 
Scotia, N. Y. 


Deane, Shirley Park 
Medical Center Lib. 
Univ. of Kentucky 

Lexington, Kentucky 


Donoghue, Carol M. 
John H. Breck, Inc. 
115 Dwight St. 

Springfield 3, Mass. 


Dragonette, Mrs. Dorothy B. 
11848 Gorham Ave. 
Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


Eastland, Louise 
6141 Ruthland Rd. 
Oakland 11, Calif. 


Egan, Mae C. 

Frances Schervier Home & Hospital Library 
2975 Independence Ave. 

New York 63, N. Y. 


Ehlert, Dr. Arnold D. 
The Biola Ave. 

13800 Biola Ave. 

La Mirada, Calif. 
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Eisenberg, Mrs. Marvin 
2193 Grandview Ave. 
Cleveland Heights 6, Ohio 


Faucher, Rose-Grace 
601 Sunset Rd. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Feeney, Mary E. 
246 West Upsal St 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


Fisher, Adele 
Northwestern University 
Dental School Library 
311 E. Chicago Ave 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Funke, Ly-Anne A 
Medical Library 
McGill University 
3640 University St. 
Montreal, P.Q. Canada 


Garfield, Eugene, Editor 
Current Contents 

1122 Spring Garden St 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


Griffee, Mrs. Leah M. 

Washington Sanitarium & Hospital 
Medical Library 

Takoma Park 12, Md 


Hayne, Mrs. Frances 
Edward W. Sparrow Hospital 
Lansing 12, Mich 


Hillyard, Ethel M. 
148 N. Mayfield Ave 
Chicago 44, Ill 

Apt. 207 


Imhoff, Mrs. Betty Peckham 
York Hospital Library 
York, Pa. 


Kenderdine, Mrs. Mary Bell 


College of Osteopathic Medicine & Surgery 


Des Moines 9, Iowa 





Kerker, Anne E. 

Veterinary Medicine Librarian 
Life Science Library 

Purdue Univ. 

Lafayette, Ind. 


Kidd, Mrs. H. B. 
Doctors’ Library 
Ottowa Civic Hospital 
Ottowa 3, Canada 


Krivinkova, Julie 

Institutum Documentationis Medicae 
Sokolska 31 

Praga 2, Czechoslovakia 


Kurth, William H. 
3921 N. 4th St. 
Arlington 3, Va. 


Lambert, Miss Noel P. 
96 Montgomery Ferry Drive, N.E. 
Atlanta 9, Ga. 


LeDoux, Marjorie E. 
7230 Plum St. 
New Orleans 18, La. 


Lee, Mrs. Virginia C. 
2424 State St. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Lehman, Lois 

Medical Library 

Lankenau Hospital 

Lancaster and City Line Aves. 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


Lentz, Mrs. Mary H. 
Cabarrus Memorial Hospital 
Concord, North Carolina 


Liberman, Mrs. Janice B. 
390 First Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Louw, Anna 
P. O. Box 667 
Pretoria, South Africa 
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Macdonald, Lorna 
140 Willow St. 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


McDonald, Margery A. 
247 Oak St. 
Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


McNeill, Nellie F. 

No. 201-Laurelton Apts. 
1820-16th Ave. 

Seattle 22, Wash. 


Massengale, Mrs. Robert N. 
7 Cobb Terrace 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Maxfield, David K. 
2217 Manchester Rd. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Meese, Mrs. Frances 


Memorial Hospital Medical Library 


1400 East Boulder St. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


Merhemic, Fadil I. 
226 Northridge Rd. 
Columbus 14, Ohio 


Miller, Edward A. 

Index Division 

National Library of Medicine 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Morgenstern, Mrs. Jane 
Millard Fillmore Hospital 
3 Gates Circle 

Buffalo 9, N. Y. 


Moriarty, Mrs. Ella P. 
Medical Library 
Springfield State Hospital 
Sykesville, Md. 


Morrison, Mrs. Mary H. 
210 E. 68th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


North, Charlotte Thorndike 
The National Foundation 
800 Second Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Peters, Mrs. Hilda D. 
Medical Dental Library 
The Univ. of Buffalo 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


Read, Donald L. 
Reference Dept. 
Biomedical Lib. 
Univ. of Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Rinehardt, Mary FE. 
2668 B. Green St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Salvo, Jeannine M. 
Medical Library 
American Cyanamid Co. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Saylor, Georgia M. 
72-61 113 St. 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


Scougall, Mrs. Jean 
Springfield Hospital Library 
759 Chestnut St. 

Springfield 7, Mass. 


Sister Mary Ferdinand, R.S.M. 
Mercy Hospital School of Nursing 
1020 Franklin St. 

Johnstown, Pa. 


Sister Mary Sheila 

St. Gabriel’s School of Nursing 
St. Joseph’s Hall 

Little Falls, Minn. 


Skinner, Pearl 
Post Office Box 363 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 
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Smith, Joan M. B. 
2541 W. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 8, Mich. 


Stokes, Jean 

A. W. Calhoun Medical Library 
Woodruff Research Building 
Emory University 

Atlanta 22, Ga. 


Tabachnik, Ethel 
44 Gramercy Park 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Taylor, Mrs. Rosamond B. 
2971 East Simpson St. 
Fresno 3, Calif. 


Trulock, Joy B. 
Box 105 

Emory University 
Atlanta 22, Ga. 


Vadasz, Mrs. Brigitta M. 
798 Post St. No. 500 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Warren, Mrs. Emma A. 

Medical Research Division 

Esso Research & Engineering*Co. 
P. O. Box 45 

Linden, N. J. 


Wilson, Ellen W. 

% Cahoon 

624-30th St. 

San Francisco 14, Calif. 


Wilson, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Medical Librarian 

U.S. P.H.S. Hospital 
Carville, La. 


Wright, Mrs. Marjory H. 
6009 Henning St. 
Bethesda 14, Md. 


Associate Members 


Armstrong, Mrs. G. M. 
Holston Valley Community Hospital 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


Belliveau, Fred 

Manager, Medical Book Dept. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

34 Beacon St. 

Boston, Mass. 


Crudge, Brenda E. 
790 Riverside Drive 
New York 32, N. Y. 


Glidden, Mrs. Sophia H. 
The Medical Letter 

136 East 57th St. 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Long, Dr. E. Croft 


Department of Physiology & Pharmacy 


Duke University School of Medicine 
Durham, N. C. 





McLean, Hope 

St. Joseph Mercy Hospital 
21st and Court Sts. 

Sioux City, Iowa 


Nugent, Mrs. Lilian E. 
35-76 79th St. 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


Rees, Virginia F. 
717 So. Division St. 
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Institutional M embers 


Biblioteca Escuela de Medicina 

Calle Arco No. 1439 

San Salvador, El Salvador, Central America 
Librarian: Malida Arteaga 


Biblioteek Aedes Medicorum 
Universiteitsklinieken St. Rafaél 
Minderbroederstraat 38 
Leuven, Belgium 

Librarian: G. Van Looy 


Calgary General Hospital 

Medical Library 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Librarian: Daphne G. Boyd 


Children’s Hospital 

Medical Library 

3700 California St. 

San Francisco 18, Calif. 
Librarian: Mrs. Brigitta Vadasz 


College of the Pacific 
Pharmacy-Chemistry Library 
216 Weber Hall 
Stockton 4, Calif. 

Librarian: Mrs. Ina Pearson 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Library 
32nd and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Librarian: Dr. John F. Harvey 


Instituto de Nutricion de Centro America y 


Panama Library 
Carretera Roosevelt Zona 11 
Guatemala City, Guatemala, C. A. 
Librarians: Raquel Flores 
Guillermo Palma 


King George’s Medical College 
Library 
Lucknow, U.P., India 

Librarian: Prof. V. S. Mangalik 


Martin Army Hospital 
Medical Library 
Fort Benning, Ga. 
Librarian: Mrs. Mary J. Horton 


Napa State Hospital 
Medical Library 
Imola, Calif. 
Librarian: Mrs. Patricia A. Day 


Ontario Cancer Institute Library 
500 Sherbourne St. 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 

Librarian: Mrs. H. Crawley 


Pennsylvania Department of Health Library 
P. O. Box 90, Room 816 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Librarian: Pauline T. Snavely 


Peoria State Hospital 
Professional Library 
7101 South Adams St. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Librarian: Annette Freiberger 


Pfizer International, Inc. 

Medical Library 

800 Second Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 
Librarian: Erika Neumann 


The Stuart Company Library 
3360 East Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Librarian: Mrs. Gertrude M. Clark 


Trinity Lutheran Hospital Medical Library 
31st and Wyandotte Sts. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Librarian: Esther C. DeBord 


U. S. Army Hospital Medical Library 
Fort George G. Meade, Maryland 
Librarian: Mary B. Parlett 


U. S. Naval Hospital 
San Diego 34, Calif. 
Librarian: Sherrill McMillan 


University of Houston 
College of Pharmacy Library 
Fred. J. Heyne Bldg. 
Room 226 
Cullen Blvd. 
Houston 4, Texas 
Librarian: Mrs. Madelene Nabor 
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University of Manitoba Washington Hospital Center 

Dental Library Medical Library 

Winnipeg 3, Canada 110 Irving St., N.W. 
Librarian: Doris Erfle Washington 10, D. C. 


Librarian: Mrs. Jane M. Fulcher 
University of Sydney 
Fisher Library 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
Librarian: Andrew D. Osborn 


Mr. Brandon then read Article I, Section 2 E and Article I, Section 4 of the 
By-laws and presented an additional report from the Membership Committee: 
The Medical Library Association Board of Directors at their January, 1960, 
meeting nominated the following for Honorary Membership in the Association: 

Miss Janet Doe 

Miss Mary Louise Marshall 

Mrs. Irene Strieby 

Mrs. Eileen Cunningham 

Miss L. Margueriete Prime. 

Mr. Brandon moved the adoption of this report. The motion was seconded and 
voted unanimously. 

S. D. Truelson then asked to be recognized by the Chair and moved that the 
Board of Directors submit at the next annual meeting a new scale of dues, with 
the possibility that this be a sliding scale based upon the salaries of the members. 
The motion was seconded. A motion was then made by Harold Oatfield that 
the motion be amended to eliminate the words “sliding scale.’”’ This motion 
was seconded. After a brief discussion, John Connor moved that the motion 
be tabled. This motion was seconded and voted. 

Mildred Jordan, President, then entertained a motion to adjourn the meeting. 
The motion was made by Pauline Duffield, seconded and voted. The meeting 
adjourned at 5:05 P.M. 


RECEPTION 


Between 6:00 and 7:00 P.M. on Tuesday evening, May 17, Walter Johnson, 
Walter Johnson, Inc., New York, was host to the convention registrants at a 
reception held in the Colonial Ballroom. This delightful hour was enjoyed and 
appreciated by all. 

Following the Reception, Group Meetings were held concurrently. 


DENTAL LIBRARIES GROUP 


Miss Adele Fisher, Assistant Librarian of Northwestern University Dental 
Library, was chairman of the Dental Libraries Group Dinner at the Hotel 
Muehlebach in Kansas City, May 17, 1960. She opened the session with the 
reading of a telegram of greeting from the library of the Harvard Dental School. 

The group was fortunate in securing Dr. Bernard K. Forscher, Professor of 
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Biochemistry, and Chairman of the Dental School Library Committee, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, as speaker of the evening. His speech “Faculty Com- 
ments on the Dental School Library” was listened to with rapt attention by 
the 26 librarians present. 

The questions and answers flew for many minutes after the talk had been 
delivered. New ideas were introduced to a group who were more than ready to 
consider different approaches to old library procedures. A lively discussion had 
been anticipated, and no one was disappointed. 

An excellent meal had preceded Dr. Forscher’s talk. 

It was voted to nominate Alba W. Eldredge, Dental Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of California, chairman of the next Dental Meeting in Seattle. 

Dr. Donald Washburn suggested tentatively the changing of the color of 
binding on the Index to Dental Literature. Another suggestion was a possible 
meeting of librarians to work into shape a manual of orientation for dental 
students. With these thoughts to mull over, the meeting was adjourned. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY LIBRARIES GROUP 


The Medical Society Libraries Group held a dinner in the Tea Room, Hotel 
Muehlebach, on Tuesday evening, May 17, 1960. Wesley Draper, Medical 
Society of the County of Kings Library, Brooklyn, New York, served as Chair- 
man. 

Following dinner, the Group listened to a Symposium on ‘“‘The Society 
Library in Relation to the Community, Reports on Recent Developments.”’ 
Ralph T. Esterquest, Librarian, Harvard University Medical Library, and 
Charles C. Colby, III, Librarian, Boston Medical Library, reported on the 
co-operative arrangement that has been worked out between Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Boston Medical Library. Dr. David A. Kronick, Librarian, 
Cleveland Medical Library Association, spoke on library co-operation in 
Cleveland. Gertrude L. Annan, Librarian, New York Academy of Medicine 
Library, discussed the New York Project. 

New officers elected by the Group are: Marian Patterson, Chairman, Marjorie 


Weber, Secretary. 


PHARMACY LIBRARIES GROUP 


The Pharmacy Section of the Medical Library Association met for its annual 
dinner meeting on Tuesday, May 17, at the Muehlebach Hotel in Kansas City. 
Elizabeth Spiekerman presided. 

The problem of bringing up-to-date the World List of Pharmacy Periodicals 
originally compiled by Winifred Sewell was discussed. Those present agreed 
that such a list would be valuable, especially if the volume number of the 
current year be included for each title. Harold Oatfield moved and it was 
seconded that the Section revise the list. Theodora Andrews was appointed to 
implement the revision. 
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Marjorie Wannarka, one of the MLA’s representatives on the AACP’s Joint 
Committee on Pharmacy Libraries reported that when the committee met in 
Philadelphia on April 20 and 21 it discussed the possibility of an exchange of 
communications between the MLA and SLA Pharmacy Sections. Specifically, 
it was suggested that reports of MLA meetings be sent to the chairman of SLA, 
Pharmacy Section. In return, reports of SLA meetings would be sent to the 
MLA chairman. It was moved that such an exchange be established. 

Also, Miss Wannarka announced that the Joint Committee’s report as 
published in the MLA’s group of committee reports was in error; the course in 
pharmacy literature and librarianship will not be offered at the University of 
Chicago in the summer of 1960, but it will probably be offered at a later date. 

The chairman of the nominating committee, Alice Kelly, presented the 
following candidates for office: Theodora Andrews, Chairman; Jeane Lotze, 
Secretary. Nettie Mehne moved and it was seconded that a unanimous ballot 
be cast for the nominees. 

Miss Spiekerman then introduced Harold Oatfield, who served as moderator 
of a panel discussion, ‘ From the Clinic into Print to the Physician.” Those 
taking part in the panel discussion were: Erwin Kastrup, representing Facts 
and Comparisons; R. E. Lee, representing Pharmindex; Dr. Arthur Kallet, 
Managing Director of Medical Letter; and Donald Gholston, representing 
Unlisted Drugs. Each evaluated his publication. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION LIBRARIES GROUP 


A dinner for Veterans Administration librarians was held in the Cask Room 
of the Muehlebach Hotel. Thirty-eight attended, 35 of whom were VA librarians. 

Mabel M. Brandly of the Veterans Administration in Washington, D. C., 
served as chairman and outlined the recent organizational changes in the agency 
as they concerned the Library Service. This brought forth much discussion and 
conjecture. Other topics covering present and future activities of the Library 
Service included (1) revision of the Library Service manual, (2) revision of the 
Basic List of Books and Periodicals for VA Medical Libraries, and (3) revision 
of the VA interlibrary loan form to expedite service to field stations. 

The meeting also served as an opportunity for VA librarians to become ac- 
quainted with others in the agency and for the discussion of mutual problems. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES GROUP 
BUSINESS MEETING 
The Medical Schools Group of the Medical Library Association met May 17, 
1960, in the Muehlebach Hotel. William Beatty, Chairman, opened the business 
session. The first order of business was to appoint a nominating committee to 


choose the Chairman for the 1961 meeting to be held in Seattle. Mildred 
Langner and Jean Ashford were appointed to serve with Mr. Beatty. Discussion 
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was then opened concerning the American Medical Association Pre-survey 
Examination of Medical School Libraries, in which the Medical School Group 
had been asked to participate by helping revise the list of periodicals, the ques- 
tionnaire for the pre-survey examination, and the pertinent questions from the 
applications for approval of internships, fellowships, and residencies. Copies of 
the pre-survey questionnaire presently used by the accreditation committee, 
excerpts from questionnaires used for internship, residency, and fellowship 
accreditation, letters from Miss Jordan and Mr. Beatty, and a list of basic 
journals had previously been sent to each medical school library for study and 
comment. Thirty-four replies had been received; they were discussed in detail. 
It was determined that the President should appoint an ad hoc committee to 
report to the Board of Directors and then to send suggestions to the American 
Medical Association. The following were appointed to the committee: William 
K. Beatty, Louise Darling, and W. D. Postell, Chairman. Mr. Beatty thanked 
the participants for their valuable comments. 

Attention was then called to the collection of photographs illustrating medi- 
cal school libraries. Chairman Beatty stated that it was hoped that this collec- 
tion would grow and become an important source of information for all librar- 
ians planning new libraries. 


GENERAL SESSION 


The convention reconvened at 9:15 A.M., Wednesday, May 18, 1960 in the 
Colonial Ballroom of the Hotel Muehlebach. The theme of this session was 
“Subject Control of Medical Literature.” Alfred Brandon, University of 
Kentucky Medical Library, Lexington, presided as Chairman. Myrl Ebert 
University of North Carolina, Division of Health Affairs Library, Chapel Hill, 
discussed the “Quandaries and Queries of Subject Control’; Dr. Frank B. 
Rogers, National Library of Medicine, Washington, D.C. talked on “The 
Rationale of Subject Headings”; ‘Co-ordinate Indexing in Relationship to 
Medical Literature Problems” was discussed by Dr. Helen F. Ginsberg, 
Technical Documentation Department, Schering Corporation, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey; and Louise Darling, University of California, Biomedical Library, 
Los Angeles, discussed ‘‘Readers’ Impressions of the Subject Catalog.” (These 
papers will appear in the BULLETIN.) 

Following the presentation of the papers, there was a period of open dis- 
cussion. Mr. Brandon then thanked the panelists for participating in the pro- 
gram and the meeting adjourned at 11:25 A.M. 


HONORS LUNCHEON 


An Honors luncheon was held in the Terrace Grill on Wednesday, May 18, 
1960. Following a delicious meal, Mr. Alfred Brandon, Acting Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, presided. He introduced the members of the Member- 
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ship Committee and of the Committee on Standards for Medical Librarianship, 
the Officers, and the guests who were seated at the head table. In the absence 
of Helen Kovacs, Chairman of the Membership Committee, Mr. Brandon 
welcomed the 110 new members of the Association. One of the new members 
admitted to the Association during the year, John Clopine, responded for this 
group. Mr. Brandon then introduced the ‘‘new-type of membership” members— 
the newly elected Honorary Members: Miss Janet Doe, Mrs. Irene Strieby, 
Miss L. Margueriete Prime and Miss Mary Louise Marshall. Representatives 
of other library associations were then introduced: Sister Mary Germaine, 
official representative of the Catholic Library Association, and Miss Bertha 
Noe, official representative of the Special Libraries Association. 

Donald Washburn, Chairman of the Committee on Standards for Medical 
Librarianship, began the awarding of Certificates with the following remarks: 

This will not be a commencement address, although we are entering the 
season when you might expect one and the importance of this occasion warrants 
profound remarks. I will leave that to succeeding chairmen of the Committee 
on Standards for Medical Librarianship if they are ever moved to do so. Instead 
I shall limit myself to two points. They are among the reasons advanced by 
Bernice Hetzner, Chairman of the Committee on Standards, 1958/59, in her 
proposal to “change the procedure for the issuance of medical librarianship 
certificates” which led to this event today. They are (1) to recognize individual 
achievement publicly and (2) to focus attention on the Certification Program 
of the Medical Library Association. 

In the past the applicants for certification have received notification of the 
approval of their application by the Subcommittee on Certification from the 
Chairman of the Committee on Standards. After the payment of fees a cer- 
tificate was prepared with name, with certification grade I, II, or III, with a 
number in the order of certification, and with the date of certification, was 
signed by the chairman, and mailed to the President for a signature. The 
President then mailed it to the former applicant. I am happy to say that the 
President in spite of the change in procedure will still get the certificates into 
the proper hands here today. 

Before today, the Chairman of the Committee on Standards and the President 
have thus delivered in some manner, mostly by mail, 455 certificates (308 
charter, 139 Grade I, 7 Grade II, and 1 Grade IIT). Today we add 16 Grade I, 
one Grade III, and one Special. ; 

All this was done quietly, indeed, too quietly as has now been recognized. 
It is an honor and a mark of achievement to gain certification from the Medical 
Library Association and those who do so should receive the congratulations of 
their fellows, and it appears to me that the requirements for getting a certificate 
are steadily, if slowly, becoming more demanding. The members whose names 
we will read today have achieved for themselves, certainly, and for that we 
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heartily congratulate them. But you also know well enough that in a profession 
as elsewhere, the achievements of the individuals contribute much to the rank- 
ing and attainments of the profession. Thus we honor the 18 men and women 
today for fulfilling among others, two important points set forth in the Code 
for the Training and Certification of Medical Librarians. I quote from the 
Code: 

“3. Certification is understood to give evidence of special training or recogni- 

tion of special knowledge and experience in the field of medical librarianship.” 
By doing so these fellow librarians have given more life and substance to the 
basis for the whole certification program, ‘‘the improving of the standards of 
medical librarianship.” 

In a sense, I should not be speaking here today, because at the time I became 
a member of the Association the program had been pretty well talked up and 
argued out. And there are those who founded the program here today who 
should more appropriately have the honor of appearing here. While I am sure 
they are pleased with many of the developmental aspects of the program, they 
may also be wondering with me: Are these 18 men and women all who are 
eligible for certification? Did all who have successfully taken the approved 
courses at Columbia, Catholic, Drexel, Emory, Illinois, North Carolina, and 
Southern California apply for Grade I certification? Have all interns checked 
to see if they are eligible for Class II? Have all who have done advanced work 
checked on their eligibility for Grade III? Have all others checked the possibility 
of special certification? For the Association does take into consideration by 
means of examination exceptional cases which do not meet the requirements 
for Grades I, II, and III. While you may be sure that these examinations are 
no snap, they do offer an opportunity to a number of us. 

I have just used the word opportunity. The Association offers this opportu- 
nity for certification. Eighteen people have taken it. That is good sense. Thus 
we honor you for your achievement in earning certification, for your contribu- 
tion to the standards of medical librarianship, and for your blessed good sense. 


The qualifications for each Grade were then read and the names of those 
receiving the various grades of certificate. Those qualified to receive certificates 
who were present came forward and received their certificates from President 
Jordan. Certificates were mailed to those who could not attend the meeting. 

The names of those approved for certification since the 1959 annual meeting 
follow according to their certification number. 

Grade I: Margaret Kathleen Bickley, Jean Stokes, Joan M. Fredrickson, 
Miriam Hawkins, Mrs. Martha W. Barton, Wilma A. Morrow, Joy Bostwick 
Trulock, Linda Vern Ganley, Tatiana W. Boldyreff, James Herbert Harlan, 
Mrs. Mildred Carter Montgomery, Mary Ellen Pippin, Mrs. Janis L. Coker, 
James H. Parrish, Saul Kuchinsky, and Ann Elizabeth Kerker. 
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Special: Barbara Coe Johnson. 

Grade III: Dr. David A. Kronick. 

As a conclusion to the program, all new members present were asked to 
stand to be greeted by the older members. 


GENERAL SESSION 


The group left by bus at 2:00 P.M. for the Nelson Gallery of Art. The general 
session convened at 2:40 P.M., Wednesday, May 18, 1960, in the Atkins Audi- 
torium. G. S. T. Cavanagh, Convention Chairman, presided. Dr. Arthur H. 
Bulbulian, Director, Mayo Foundation Museum of Hygiene and Medicine, 
Rochester, Minnesota, spoke on ‘Art in the Service of Anatomy,” and Ross E. 
Taggart, Senior Curator, Nelson Gallery of Art, welcomed the group to the 
Gallery and discussed ‘‘Anatomy in the Service of Art.” (These papers will 
appear in the BULLETIN.) The meeting adjourned at 3:40 P.M. 

The group then viewed the Anatomy and Art Exhibition at the Gallery. 
This was a special exhibition presented in collaboration with the Clendening 
Medical Library of the University of Kansas Medical Center, arranged at this 
time in compliment to the Association. A beautifully illustrated catalog identi- 
fying each object in the collection was presented to the members. One hundred 
and twenty-seven paintings, drawings, prints, medical books, and some objects 
of medical curiosa were exhibited, showing how artists used anatomy creatively 
since the inception of the Western Tradition in art. 

In the beautiful surroundings of the Nelson Gallery of Art, tea was served in 
Kirkwood Hall. Following tea, the group returned to the Muehlebach Hotel 
at 4:30 P.M. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES GROUP 


The Medical School Libraries Group held an evening meeting on Wednesday, 
May 18, at 8:00 P.M. in the Trianon room. William K. Beatty, University of 
Missouri Medical Library, Columbia, Missouri, served as Chairman of the 
Group. 

Alderson Fry, University of West Virginia Medical Library, Morgantown, 
was coadjutor for the panel discussion on “‘Planning a Better Medical School 
Library.” Participating as panel members were: Helen Crawford, University 
of Wisconsin Medical Library; Ralph T. Esterquest, Harvard University 
Medical Library; William K. Beatty, University of Missouri Medical Library; 
Robert F. Lewis, University of California Biomedical Library (Los Angeles); 
and I. Marian Robinson, University of Maryland Library of Health Sciences. 
(A detailed account of this discussion has been submitted for publication in 
the BULLETIN.) 

M. Doreen E. Fraser will be Chairman of the Group for the Seattle conven- 
tion. 
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GENERAL SESSION 


The group again left by bus at 9:00 A.M. on Thursday, May 19, 1960, for 
the University of Kansas Medical Center. Between 9:30 A.M. and 10:15 A.M. 
coffee and pastries were served in the Clendening Medical Library and the 
group informally toured the library. The general session convened at 10:40 
A.M. in the Battenfeld Auditorium of the Medical Center. Lorna Swofford, 
Veterans Administration Library, Topeka, Kansas, Chairman, presided. 
Participating in the panel discussion “Psychiatric Literature, with a Footnote 
on Neurology” were: Dr. Charles M. Poser, Associate Professor of Neurology, 
University of Kansas Medical Center and Editor of World Neurology, who 
spoke on “‘Selected Materials in Foreign Neurological Literature”; Dr. Bernard 
H. Hall, Director, Adult Outpatient Service, Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
who spoke on “Selected Materials in the History of Psychiatry”; Dr. James C. 
Folsom, Chief, Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation Service, V.A. Hospital, 
Topeka, who spoke on “Selective Materials in the Adjuctive Therapies” ; and 
Lorna Swofford who spoke on “Selected Reference Materials in Psychiatry, 
1950-1960.” (These papers will appear in the BULLETIN.) The meeting ad- 
journed at 12:00 noon and the group left the University of Kansas Medical 
Center for the Linda Hall Library of Science and Technology. 

Between 12:30 P.M. and 2:00 P.M., the group toured the Linda Hall 
Library of Science and Technology and, as guests of the Board of Trustees of 
the Linda Hall Library, enjoyed a delicious luncheon served out-of-doors on 
the beautiful grounds. Following the tour of the library and luncheon, the 
buses left for the Muehlebach Hotel via the Country Club Plaza at intervals 
throughout the afternoon. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


The mid-convention meeting of the Board of Directors, Committee Chairmen, 
Appointed Officers and Representatives, and Regional Group Chairmen was 
held at the Linda Hall Library of Science and Technology Auditorium on May 
19, 1960 at 2:10 P.M. Forty-three members attended the meeting. 

This meeting was called for the purpose of allowing the Board Members 
and invited guests time together to discuss mutual responsibilities and problems. 
It was an informal discussion and no action was taken. Points of discussion 
included the importance of chairmen of committees consulting with their 
entire committee, committee finances in relation to the annual budget, publica- 
tions and the Publication Committee, travel expenses for committee members, 
press releases, problems of confusion because of contradictory statements in 
various Manuals, policy statement on group meetings at annual meetings, 
appointments of chairmen of convention committees, regional groups and MLA 
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membership, the MLA ballot, and the Marion Dondale Scholarship Fund. 
The meeting adjourned at 3:55 P.M. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet was held in the Grand Ballroom on Thursday evening, 
May 19, at 7:30 P.M. Preceding the banquet the members were guests of the 
Jackson County Medical Society at a Reception held in the Colonial Ballroom. 
A delicious dinner of roast prime ribs of beef (for which Kansas City is rightly 
famous) and wine served through the courtesy of Walter Hafner of Stechert- 
Hafner, Inc., was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Mildred Jordan, President, presided at the banquet. Following the intro- 
duction of those sitting at the head table, officers and guests of the Association, 
Miss Jordan read a telegram of greetings from the President of the Canadian 
Library Association, Bertha Bassam, and an invitation to our group to attend 
their annual meeting in Montreal in June. The Association’s Awards were then 
presented. Mildred Jordan introduced Mildred Crowe Langner, Chairman of 
the Murray Gottlieb Essay Award Committee, who presented the 1960 award 
to Miss Janet Doe for her article, “The Development of Medical Practice in 
Bedford Township, New York, Particularly in the Area of Katonah.” (Miss 
Doe’s paper will be published in the BULLETIN.) 

Mary Louise Marshall then presented the Marcia C. Noyes Award for 
outstanding achievement in medical librarianship to Leslie Thomas Morton, 
Librarian, National Institute for Medical Research, London, England. 


THE MARCIA C. NOYES AWARD 
1960 


As Chairman of the Awards Committee and as a former recipient of the 
Marcia C. Noyes Award, I am doubly privileged this evening in being the one 
named to present this signal honor of the Medical Library Association to a 
worthy colleague. Ours is an international organization and it has seemed 
especially fitting to your committee that our honoree in 1960 should come, not 
from the United States, but from England, home of so many of our greatest 
scholars and scientists. Mr. Leslie Thomas Morton, this is your hour! Will you 
please come forward to receive the award. 

Leslie Thomas Morton was born and has lived all of his life in London. His 
library career began in 1923 when he joined the staff of University College as a 
junior library assistant. While here he took the course in librarianship and 
became a chartered librarian (an Associate of the Library Association) in 1929. 
Dr. Charles Singer was at this time in charge of the Department of the History 
of Science and it was during Mr. Morton’s ten years at the University College 
that he conceived the idea of using the Garrison check-list as a basis for an 
expanded bibliography of significant medical references. In 1933, he became 
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Assistant Librarian of the Royal Society of Medicine and during his two years 
in this position first published his very useful guide, How To Use a Medical 
Library, which is now in its third edition. He was appointed Librarian of St. 
Thomas Hospital Medical School in 1935 and during the war, when the school 
was evacuated, had the task of removing the library to Guilford in Surrey. 
In 1943 he became Librarian of the Medical Department of the British Council, 
resigning in 1946 to become information officer of the British Medical Journal. 
In 1959 he became librarian of the National Institute of Medical Research. 
He is currently the London Correspondent for our own BULLETIN. 

The ‘Medical Bibliography” for which Mr. Morton is best known, was first 
published in 1943, the second edition in 1957. This invaluable reference aid has 
been well known to all medical librarians since its original publication. It has 
served as first aid for us all on countless occasions. Only one experienced in 
bibliography can realize the care and painstaking research which it evidences. 

Mr. Morton, librarians and historians everywhere are grateful to you for 
your outstanding contributions to medical librarianship. We honor ourselves 
and our profession in presenting to you the Marcia C. Noyes Award. 

Mary Lovutis—E MARSHALL 
Chairman 





































The Award consisted of a Gorham silver Chippendale tray, inscribed as 
follows: 
To 
LESLIE THOMAS MORTON 
THE MARCIA C. NOYES AWARD 
FOR OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 
IN MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP 
Presented at Kansas City, Missouri 
May 19, 1960 


RESPONSE OF LESLIE THOMAS MORTON IN 
ACCEPTING THE NOYES AWARD 


Madam President, Miss Marshall, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I feel proud and honoured to have been chosen to receive the Marcia C. 
Noyes Award. I deeply appreciate the kind reference which Miss Marshall has 
made to my work in medical librarianship. 

I hope you will appreciate the fact that by going outside your own country 
and selecting me for this honour, you have made the award an international 
one. 

I take the opportunity of apologizing, to those who asked me, for withholding 
the principal reason for my visit here, but it has been customary not to disclose 
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the name of the recipient of this award until the moment of its presentation. 
I was told some weeks ago so that I might have the privilege of attending to 
receive it in person. I am delighted to come 4,000 miles to receive this beautiful 
gift. 

Before I left London, I was asked by the Chairman of the Medical Section of 
the Library Association to convey a message of greeting to you, and with your 
permission, Madam President, I would like to read it to you. 


LETTER 


Dear Leslie, 

I should be very pleased if you would express to Miss Mildred Jordan, President of the 
Medical Library Association, and to all members and friends present at the Fifty-ninth 
Annual Meeting at Kansas City, the friendly greetings and best wishes of the members of the 
Medical Section of the Library Association for a happy and successful conference. 

I look forward to reading the reports of these meetings in the Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association and always find them interesting and informative. 

Our best wishes to you for a pleasant and I am sure memorable visit to our American 
friends. 

Yours very sincerely, 

George [Wilson] 
Chairman of the Medical Section of the 
Library Association. 


It has certainly been a memorable and pleasant visit for me and I have been 
overwhelmed by your kindness. This visit has made it possible for me to 
strengthen old friendships made at the Congress in London in 1953 and to 
make some new ones, not only among fellow librarians but with those outside 
our ranks who give us so much help in our work, like Walter Hafner, Walter 
Johnson, and Henry Schuman. 

I shall take this award back to London and whenever I look at it I will be 
reminded of this happy evening and of the pleasant days I have spent with you. 


Mildred Jordan than read citations* of Honorary Membership in the Medical 
Library Association for each of the following: 


For Miss Janet Doe 


Medical Library Association 
Honorary Membership 
Granted to 
Miss Janet Doe 
Kansas City, Missouri 
May 19, 1960 


* Written by Dr. Alfred Brandon. 
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During twenty-five years of notable service to the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation you have served as a member of numerous committees, as a Committee 
Chairman, as Secretary, and as President. 

As author, lecturer, consultant, and friend you have been an inspiration to 
medical librarians the world over. 

As editor of the two editions of the Handbook of Medical Library Practice 
you contributed your greatest single effort on behalf of the Association. This 
renowned reference tool is in itself a tribute to your self-sacrificing devotion to 
medical librarianship. 

As recipient in 1954 of the Marcia C. Noyes Award for outstanding achieve- 
ment in medical librarianship you have previously been honored by the Medical 
Library Association, for outstanding leadership not only in the Medical Library 
Association but in other library organizations; for friendship and encourage- 
ment unfailingly given to newcomers in our chosen profession; for scholarship 
exemplified by your bibliography of Ambroise Paré and many professional 
papers; for recognition of your ability by your appointment as first woman 
Librarian of the New York Academy of Medicine; most of all, for devotion 
over and above the call of duty in the arduous and self-sacrificing preparation 
and editorship of two editions of the Handbook of Medical Library Practice. 

It is most fitting that after long-time devoted duty to this organization, you 
should be granted honorary membership. 


For Miss Mary Louise Marshall 


Medical Library Association 
Honorary Membership 
Granted to 
Miss Mary Louise Marshall 
Kansas City, Missouri 
May 19, 1960 


This year marks the thirtieth anniversary of your taking office as Treasurer 
of the Medical Library Association, an office you held from 1930 to 1937. 
During these intervening years you have served this Association devotedly in 
many other capacities including the offices of Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and President. No other individual served as President for a longer 
period of time. These were the difficult war years, 1941-46. 

You instituted the program of formal internship for the training of medical 
librarians; you were instrumental in developing the standards and certification 
program of the Medical Library Association. 

As author and editor you are internationally known. Your chapter on 
“Classification” in the first edition and your co-editor responsibilities for the 
second edition of the Handbook of Medical Library Practice are significant 
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additional contributions made not only to the Medical Library Association, 
but to medical librarianship in general. 

As Honorary Consultant to the Army Medical Library, Expert Consultant 
to the Surgeon General, Chairman of the Army Medical Library Classification 
Committee, and more recently as a member of the Board of Regents of the 
National Library of Medicine, you have diligently served the Federal Govern- 
ment, ideally representing medical librarians, and reaping additional honor 
for yourself and your profession. 

As the recipient in 1953 of the Marcia C. Noyes Award for outstanding 
achievement in medical librarianship, we honored you then. You have given 
us several more years to realize that your continued contributions to the 
profession deserve this honorary membership in the Association. 


lor Miss L. Margueriete Prime 


Medical Library Association 
Honorary Membership 
Granted to 
Miss L. Margueriete Prime 
Kansas City, Missouri 
May 19, 1960 


Few in the Medical Library Association are as well acquainted with its or- 
ganization and activities as you. You have served as President, Chairman of 
the Publications Committee, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Certification, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, member of the Organization Manual 
Committee, member of the Gifts and Grants Committee, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Education for Special Librarianship of the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations, and have represented the Association on several 
joint committees, such as the Joint Committee on Hospital Libraries and the 
Committee on Medical Library Service for the Armed Services of the U. S. 

Among the “Prime” interests have been the raising of standards for hospital 
medical libraries, and the development of adequate, properly administered 
collections for the use of medical staffs. You have written numerous articles 
on hospital medical library work such as ‘The Hospital Library and Its Ad- 
ministration,” ‘Organization of Medical Library Facilities To Aid Internes 
and Residents,” ““The Hospital Medical Library (a list of books recommended 
for use in the hospital medical library),”’ and “The Physician and His Medical 
Librarian.” You also contributed the important chapter on “Cataloging” in 
the 1943 edition of the Handbook of Medical Library Practice. 

In addition to your Medical Library Association activities, you have served 
as Chairman of the Medical Library Section of the Tri-State Hospital Assembly 
of the American College of Surgeons from 1941 to 1948 and have lectured on the 
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history and development of the hospital library to students in the Program in 
Hospital Administration, Northwestern University School of Commerce, from 
1943 to 1950. 

In 1957, you were given special recognition for your long and able service 
to the American College of Surgeons. We would like to add to this deserved 
recognition honorary membership in the Medical Library Association. 









For Mrs. Irene M. Strieby 


Medical Library Association 
Honorary Membership 
Granted to 
Mrs. Irene M. Strieby 
Kansas City, Missouri 
May 19, 1960 


Although your official participation in the Medical Library Association has 
not been extensive, your behind-the-scenes activities have reaped much benefit 
to its members. Your service from 1949 to 1953 on the Gifts and Grants Com- 
mittee and your interest in scholarships and the recruitment program led to 
the valuable and useful Lilly grant. Our scholarship program is possible only 
because of your efforts on its behalf. 

You were the force behind the organization of the Pharmacy Group. You 
have stimulated and breathed new life into various MLA projects. 

A list of your publications in the MLA BULLETIN and other professional 
journals represents a very real contribution to medical librarianship. Your 
“Check-list of Society Directories of Interest to Medical Librarians,” the 
“Check-list of Foreign Directories of the Medical and Allied Professions, 1930- 
40,” and the “National and International Pharmacopoeias Check-list”’ have 
proved to be valuable reference sources. 

You have served as President of the Special Libraries Association in 1947-48 
and have been active in other state and national associations. In 1956 you were 
the recipient of the SLA Professional Award which recognizes notable pro- 
fessional achievement in, or contribution to, the field of special librarianship. 

We are pleased to add further recognition of your contributions to medical 
librarianship with this honorary membership in the Medical Library Associa- 


tion. 































For Mrs. Eileen Cunningham 






Medical Library Association 
Honorary Membership 
Granted to 
Mrs. Eileen Cunningham 
Kansas City, Missouri 
May 19, 1960 
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Our roving ambassador of good will is still in Karachi, Pakistan, helping 
to establish a medical library; thus, she is unable to be with us tonight. Her 
present overseas duty is typical of her devoted interest in and work for in- 


ternational medical librarianship. 

She has served as President of the Medical Library Association; Delegate to 
the Council of National Library Associations; Delegate of the American 
Committee on Arrangements of the Fourth International Library Congress; 
Chairman on International and National Co-operation, Medical Library 
Association; Chairman, Committee on Co-ordinated Abstracting Service for 
the Field of Clinical Medicine, Medical Library Association; Chairman, Bibli- 
ography Committee, Medical Library Association; Chairman, National Fed- 
eration of Library Association’s Committee on Cost and Production of Books 
and Periodicals; Member on the Co-ordinating Committee on Medical and 
Biological Abstracts of the National Science Division of UNESCO; Medical 
Library Association Representative on the Joint Committee on Library 
Education; and Delegate to the First International Congress on Medical 
Librarianship. 

She has won world-wide recognition as author of Classification for Medical 
Literature now in its fourth edition. Her major contribution of the chapters on 
Reference and Bibliographic Service” and the “Bibliography of the Reference 
Works and Histories in Medicine and the Allied Sciences” in both editions of 
the Handbook of Medical Library Practice deserves an award by itself. 

In 1949, she received the first Marcia C. Noyes Award for outstanding 
achievement in medical librarianship. Since that time her diligent work in 
establishing and maintaining American scholarships for foreign medical librar- 
ians has met with continued success. It is with pleasure and pride that we now 
grant honorary membership in the Medical Library Association to one who 
has promoted the mutual understanding of libraries and librarianship through- 
out the world. 


Miss Doe, Miss Marshall, Miss Prime, and Mrs. Strieby, in turn, were asked 
to stand and be greeted by the Association. Mrs. Eileen Cunningham was not 
able to be present because of her assignment at the Basic Medical Science 
Institute in Karachi, West Pakistan. 

The guest speaker for the evening was Dr. J. Christian Bay, Librarian Emeri- 
tus, the John Crerar Library, who gave a scholarly talk on “Albrecht von 
Haller, Medical Encyclopedist’”’. (His paper is published in this issue of the 
BULLETIN, p. 393-403.) 


FINAL BUSINESS SESSION 


The final business session was called to order at 9:40 A.M., Friday, May 20, 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Muehlebach Hotel. Mildred Jordan, President, 
presided. 
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Nettie A. Mehne read the report of the Secretary. Following this report, the 
membership stood while the names of the members who had died during the 
past year were read. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Board of Directors of the Medical Library Association held three 
meetings during the year: the first on June 19, 1959, at the King Edward- 
Sheraton Hotel, Toronto, Canada; the second January 30 through February 1, 
1960, at the Drake Hotel in Chicago (an unusually long midwinter session 
because of the discussion of a headquarters office); and the third on May 15, 
1960, at the Muehlebach Hotel in Kansas City. 

Throughout the year, 108 members, elected or appointed, participated in 
the activities of the Association: 11 members served on the Board of Directors 
14 represented the Association on Joint Committees, 7 served as appointed 
officers and 93 worked on Committees. Several of the members served in more 
than one capacity. The reports of the activities of these officers, representatives, 
and committees have been duplicated and distributed to the registrants at- 
tending the convention and therefore will not be summarized by the Secretary. 
These reports will also appear in the Proceedings of the Association to be 
published in the October issue of the BULLETIN. 

Concerning the activities of the Board and the Committees, however, mention 
should be made of two activities instigated during the year which have proven 
to be valuable in carrying out the work of the Association. At the post-conven- 
tion Board meeting in Toronto, members of the Board were appointed to serve 
as liaison officers to various committees. In this capacity, as advisors to the 
Board of Directors and as liaison officers between the directors and the com- 
mittees, both the Board and the Committees were better informed. 

The second innovation of the year was the mid-convention meeting of the 
Board of Directors and Committee Chairman held on the afternoon of May 19 
in Kansas City. This additional meeting was planned for the sole purpose of 
allowing the Board members, the chairmen of the committees, the appointed 
officers, and the representatives time together to discuss mutual responsibilities 
and problems. 

For several years, the Board has been concerned over the many problems 
that have arisen in the operation of the Exchange, one of the most important 
activities of the Association. These problems have become more acute each 
year with the large increase in our institutional membership, many from 
foreign countries, and the continued lack of adequate help and storage space 
in our libraries. The present methods were no longer deemed adequate. Our 
Exchange Committee has worked hard trying to find a solution to these prob- 
lems and a plan was presented to the Board of Directors at the midwinter 
meeting. This plan was accepted and on July 1, 1960, the Exchange Com- 
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mittee will become a working committee, taking over the management and 
operation of the Exchange. It will experiment with new methods and it is 
hoped improvements and short cuts may be found. Until July 1, 1960 it was 
expected that Mildred Naylor would continue her work as Exchange Manager, 
the position she has held in the Association for the past 16 years. Effective 
July 1, 1960, Gilbert J. Clausman has been appointed Exchange Manager 
without salary and the work of the Exchange will be carried on at his library. 
We sincerely appreciate this generous offer of the Exchange Committee and 
Mr. Clausman, and urge your continued support and co-operation. 

For a number of years there has been considerable sentiment for discon- 
tinuing the position of Public Relations Officer. Several of its incumbents have 
shared this sentiment. Following a particularly able presentation of the prob- 
lems of this office by Mary Fenlon Kaylor, then Public Relations Officer, the 
discontinuance of the office was discussed once more. Before so final an action, 
the Board felt that further investigation was warranted; Henrietta Perkins 
graciously accepted this responsibility. As planned, the question of continuance 
was brought again before the Board. This time the decision was to eliminate 
the office after the annual meeting. A revision in the methods of handling 
publicity was thus necessary. Feeling that each committee chairman was best 
informed on the publicity necessary to further his individual program, it was 
decided to place the responsibility for such publicity on the committee chair- 
men. All news releases are to be filed with the President of the Association 
seven to ten days before the press release date. 

In addition to serving on committees, several of our members have repre- 
sented the Medical Library Association at various special activities during 
the year: Alderson Fry attended the inauguration of Elvis Jacob Stahr, Jr., 
as President of West Virginia University on October 3, 1959; Pauline Duffield 
attended the dedication ceremonies for the new school of Aviation Medicine 
Facilities at Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas on November 14, 
1959; Robert T. Lentz and Wesley Draper represented the Medical Library 
Association at the meeting on Manpower Shortages in the Field of Health 
(held in connection with the annual meeting of the American Public Health 
Association) in Atlantic City, New Jersey on October 22, 1959; Mildred Jordan, 
as President of the Medical Library Association, attended the fall meeting of 
the Midwest Regional Group in Indianapolis, Indiana, October 30-31, 1959 
and the midwinter meeting in Chicago on January 29, 1960; Mildred Jordan 
sent a congratulatory telegram on behalf of the Medical Library Association 
on the Tenth Anniversary of the United States Armed Forces Medical Journal; 
and Isabelle Anderson represented the Association at the Seventh National 
Conference United States National Commission for UNESCO at Denver, 
Colorado, September 29—October 2, 1959. At the request of Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Reorganization and Inter- 
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national Organization, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C., Miss Jordan sent a 
description of Medical Library Association activities on January 7, 1960. This 
information was requested in connection with the publication of a Committee 
Print on the subject Biomedical Information: National and International Collec- 
tion and Dissemination in connection with the Subcommittee’s International 
Health Study. Mary Louise Ogden was asked to be our official delegate at the 
inauguration of Andrew David Holt as sixteenth President of the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, on May 14, 1960. 

In March, the Association was invited to join the Interagency Council on 
Library Tools for Nursing. The Board accepted this invitation and a repre- 
sentative will be appointed for the coming year. 

Convention invitations were received from the following: Dr. Rogers, 
National Library of Medicine, Washington, D.C.; Mildred Crowe Langner, 
University of Miami School of Medicine, Miami, Florida; Alba W. Eldredge, 
San Francisco Bay Area Group, San Francisco, California; Alfred N. Brandon, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; and Elliott Morse, Philadelphia 
Regional Group, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The Board accepted the San 
Francisco Bay Area Group’s invitation and the 1964 Convention will be held 
to San Francisco. Because of the delay in the building program at the Harvard 
School of Medicine Library the date of the Boston meeting has been changed 
to 1965. The Board then accepted Dr. Rogers’ invitation and the Association 
will have the privilege of visiting the new National Library of Medicine in 1963. 
The invitation to meet in Philadelphia in 1966 was also accepted. Certain 
considerations made it inadvisable to accept the other invitations at this time. 

The firm of Reilly, Penner and Benton, Auditors, continued to handle the 
financial affairs of the Association. 

The Eli Lilly Company of Indianapolis, Indiana granted the Association the 
sum of $1,000 making possible Medical Library Association Scholarships for 
the approved Medical Library Courses. We are sorry to report, however, that 
because of their many other commitments in support of medical education, the 
Company feels they cannot continue this project after the current year. Mrs. 
Ralph Grimes has continued to sponsor the Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay 
contest by a gift of $100. The Association is most grateful to both the Eli 
Lilly Company and Mrs. Grimes for their financial support of the Association’s 
programs. 

The Refresher Courses have been given now for the third time, preceding 
our annual meeting. We are most appreciative of the work of Thomas Keys, 
Refresher Course Committee Chairman, his Committee, and his Instructors. 
Because of the continued support of and enthusiasm for the Refresher Courses, 
two types of courses are being planned for next year: a workshop for librarians 
in small libraries, and an advanced seminar. 

Membership in the Association has shown a steady increase during the year. 
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Total membership now stands at 1,462. The number of requests for information 
on the Association for inclusion in various directories proves that the Asso- 
ciation not only continues to grow in size but in reputation. 

Several noteworthy publications appeared during the year. The Charter 
and revised By-laws were printed in the October issue of the BULLETIN. Re- 
prints of this printing were ordered and anyone wishing a copy may obtain 
one from the Secretary. The Membership Brochure was reprinted with the 
cover page similar to that of the recruitment pamphlets. The second edition 
of the Directory of the Medical Library Association was printed by the Shoe 
String Press, Inc., during the fall of 1959. A special note of appreciation for 
this tremendous undertaking is extended to Henrietta T. Perkins and her 
Committee. 

It is with profound regret that we record the names of the following members 
who have died since our last meeting: 

Dr. William W. Francis Honorary Member August 10, 1959 

Mrs. Saba H. Nugent Active Member August 11, 1959 


Mrs. Lillian E. Kurtz Active Member October 24, 1959 

Mrs. Mary E. Irish Honorary Member October 26, 1959 

Mrs. Jean Halliday Active Member March 10, 1960 
NETTIE A. MEHNE 
Secretary 


Miss Jordan then introduced Francis L. Schmehl, Chief, Health Research 
Facilities Branch, National Institutes of Health, who reported on the Health 
Research Facilities program. Until October 1959, the National Advisory 
Council had felt that many of the laboratory and direct facility needs were 
perhaps of more urgency than those of supporting areas. Following the October 
meeting the Council encouraged the submission of a few representative applica- 
tions from institutions with medical library needs. A Library Subcommittee 
consisting of Mr. Esterquest, Librarian of Harvard University Medical School, 
Mr. Kilgore, Librarian of Yale Medical School and Dr. Rogers, Director of the 
National Medical Library in Washington, had been exceedingly helpful to 
the Council in setting up criteria. 

Mr. Schmehl stated that one area of concern is the question of information. 
He wanted to know what some of the immediate needs for medical facilities are, 
particularly those that have to do with research. He requested those who are 
interested to send him in letter form an indication of the square feet of library 
space they need, an estimate of cost, and the amount of health research that 
would be represented by this space. This information should be initiated by the 
medical librarian and sent through an administrative officer of the University 
who, in forwarding it and endorsing it, should indicate that the University has, 
or would have within the forseeable future, matching money for such a grant. 
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Miss Jordan announced we would then return to the program as listed for 
the morning and to the Report of the Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer’s report is the Report of Examination of the accounting 
records of the Medical Library Association as submitted by Reilly, Penner and 


Benton, Auditors. 


M. DorREEN E. FRASER 
Treasurer 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1959 


ASSETS 


General and Reserve Funds: 
Cash: 


Exhibit “‘A”’ 





ee ee $7,347.71 
na a. sarin areata rasa os Srna 5,228.38 $12,576.09 
Advance for 1960 Refresher Courses............ 250.00 
Investments: (Schedule 1) 
United States savings bonds—at redemption values $7 , 780.00 
United States Treasury bonds—at cost........... 8,162.64 
Savings and loan accounts........ 22,925.39 
Common stocks at cost 10,305.07 
CPS Eee eee Fe ere ee ey oe er eee Pree ee 49,173.10 
Total general and reserve fund assets... ... $61,999.19 
Trust Fund: 
Rockefeller Fellowship Fund—Cash in special checking account (Exhibit ‘‘C’’) 6,765.65 
RS Ss cE Seb oak dtodd Soe eee eawece bine $68 , 764.84 
pee adc , 
LIABILITIES AND FUND BALANCES 
Liabilities 
Payroll taxes withheld—due Treasury Department............... $199.14 
Fund Balances 
Rockefeller Fellowship Fund (Trust) .....................0.. $6,765.65 
Association funds: (Exhibit “‘B’’) 
TS Sie csr eh awe eu sen ekRcaene $1,515.11 
I tice Ue Son Dap atwsacnivaees 50.00 
Expansion and development fund.............. 49,173.10 
NN 85s Pad vcs farrier a emotes Bae 11,061.84 
Total of Association’s controlled funds................... 61,800.05 
I ING ac cen c dwanec vs dr eeebe oot naw Race’ 68 ,565.70 
Total liabilities and fund balances.................... $68 , 764.84 
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Exhibit “B” 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—GENERAL FUND 
Year Ended December 31, 1959 


Income: 


Dues: 
Institutional members (at $22.00)... . 
Active members (at $8.00)......... 
Associate members (at $7.00).... 
Life members..... . 
Sustaining members. 


Total... 


BULLETIN: 
Subscriptions. . 
pO ee 
Back issues and extra copies. . 


Total... 


Special grants. .. 
Royalties from Handboo 
Sales of Brodman book.......... 
Sales of Cumulative Index... . 
Sales of Directories. .... 
Vital Notes—Fees............ 
Recruitment folders sold. 
Certification fees... .. 
Certificates... .. 
Scholarship gifts. . . 
Gifts for prizes...... 
Interest: 

Savings and loan shares....... 


Savings account and miscellaneous. . 
Total... 


Annual meeting—Gross receipts....... 
Expenses....... 


Net income from meeting... .. 


Refresher Courses—Receipts......... 


Papenses........ 


Net income from courses......... 


Miscellaneous—Lists and other income.... . . 


Actu:.l Income and Expenses 


$12,492.25 
6,007.00 
864.00 
200.00 
400.00 


$6,770.84 
1,886.80 
143.42 


$922.54 
434.00 
427.26 
190.69 





$8,892.85 
8,030.17 





$1,511.00 
1,236.35 


Total general fund income.................... 


$19,963.25 


8,801.06 


1,000.00 
1,886.00 
135.00 
103.50 
132.00 
626.06 
100.41 
210.00 
6.00 
10.00 
100.00 


1,974.49 


862.68 





$36,221.13 


1959 
Budget 


$12,500 
6,000 
800 


$19,700 


$5, 700 
1,500 
450 


$7 ,650 





$1,200 
1,000 
100 

10 


140 





Comparative 
1958 


$12,255.75 
3,599.50 
306.00 
200.00 
400.00 


$16,761.25 





$5,396.80 
1,623.47 
492.32 


$7,512.59 





2,694.19 
140.00 
22.75 


50 


00 


132. 


235. 


100.00 


1,429.46 


$10, 688.81 
9,896.92 





$791.89 


1,122.24 
58.26 


$31,000.13 
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Exhibit “B” 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—GENERAL FUND 
Year Ended December 31, 1959—Continued 








7 1959 Comparative } 
Actual Income and Expenses Budget 1958 
Expenses: 
Association Exchange: 
eee 5 .... $4,500.00 $4,500 $4,500.00 
Expenses....... 2% 2,019.82 2,213 1,988.11 
Se wt oe. $6,519.82 $6,713 $6,488.11 
BULLETIN costs......... 10,683.61 12,800 11,702.92 
Officers: 
President and president-elect $119.80 $300 $267 .54 | 
Secretary....... 5 “ 218.87 200 100.14 
Treasurer’s office....... 469.07 500 406.57 
Total...... ae = 807.74 $1,000 $744.25 } 
Board travel....... Si Fe ee 448.72 1,200 
Accounting services........... Cer ree Ghekits 1,600.00 1,600 1,575.00 
Committee expenses (Schedule 2). . 1,077.98 1.773 900.02 
Reproduction of annual reports.......... 185.00 200 153.00 
General stationery and supplies........... To 721.24 700 701.78 
Brodman book costs. ... ey etikiak a 20.10 ~- 15.59 
Directory costs... ... yore pave es 2,337.67 2,500 — 
Scholarships awarded...... Boaters wr 1,050.00 1,200 1,200.00 
Dues in other organizations. .. . geass 234.50 150 85.93 
Representation at other meetings... . . 21.73 700 376.97 
Vital Notes expense..... 466.72 190 1,117.00 
Prizes awarded........ men ee 50.00 50 50.00 
Miscellaneous expenses (lists)... .. 76.64 100 77.48 
Total general fund expenses. . $26,301.47 $30,376 $25,218.05 
a - — — ' 
Excess of income over expenses. . .. $9,919.66 $2,174 $5,782.08 
Fund Balances—1959 
(Excluding Rockefeller Fellowship Fund) 
Balance Balance 
January 1, Disburse- December 31, 
1959 Receipts ments Transfers 1959 
Scholarship fund....... $1,555.11 $1,010.00 $1,050.00 — $1,515.11 
Prize fund......... ae — 100.00 50.00 - 50.00 
Expansion and develop- 
ment fund........... 42,697.73 1,381.18 — $5,094.19* 49,173.10 
General fund....... ~y! 7,627.55 33,729.95 25,201.47 (5,094.19) 11,061.84 
| ee $51,880.39 $36,221.13 $26,301.47 — $61,300.05 





* Transfer equivalent to cash invested in stocks. 
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SUMMARY OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Year Ended December 
General Fund: 
Cash balance, January 1, 1959 
Cash Receipts: 
Income receipts (Exhibit “‘B’’) 
Withheld income and social security taxes. .. 


Total 

Less Investment Income Added to Principal of: 
Savings and loan accounts................. 
Stocks (Stock dividends). ... 
Savings bonds 


ee 


Total 
Cash Disbursements: 
Expense disbursements (Exhibit “B”’). . 
Withheld taxes paid. . 
Advance for 1960 refresher courses. 
Stocks purchased... 


31, 1959 


$922.54 
224.64 
234.00 


Less: Advance in 1958 included in meeting expense 


Net cash disbursements......... 


Cash balance, December 31, 1959 


General checking account 
General savings account 


Total as above 


Rockefeller Fellowship Fund: 
Cash balance, January 1, 1959 
Cash Receipts: 
Rockefeller Foundation Grants: 
R. Chakravartibiswas 
Refunds: 
F. Martinez 
R. Chak 
J. Maquiso 


Total receipts. . 


Receipts plus opening balance 
Cash Disbursements: 
Fellows: 
Olga Lendvayova 





$7,347.71 
5,228.38 





$12,576.09 


$2,005.80 


$36,221.13 
796.56 





$37 ,017 .69 


1,381.18 


$26,301.47 
793.74 
250.00 
5,094.19 
$32,439.40 
500.00 





$5,681.00 


312.00 
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$8,878.98 


35,636.51 


$44,515.49 


31,939.40 





$12,596.09 


$4,872.28 


5,993.00 








$10,865.28 
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Juanito Maquiso........ pom be 126.00 
Rs vais oS eicrxdvks a Pee Free 1,925.00 
Total expended for fellows. . eae 
Administrative expenses. . . utrdpuas ee ; 42.83 
Total disbursements.... . be eu Patter ai 4,099.63 
Cash balance, December 31, 1959............ Peabte SE Ma $6,765.65 


Schedule 1 


SECURITIES OWNED DECEMBER 31, 1959 


Interest 
Carrying Earned 
Date Acquired Face Value Cost Value 1959 
United States Government 
Savings Bonds: 
Series F...... .... Mar. 1949 $4,000.00 $2,960.00 $3,780.00 $124.00 
ree Sept. 1954 5,000.00 3,600.00 4,000.00 110.00 


Total savings bonds............. $9,000.00 $6,560.00 $7,780.00 


United States Government 


Treasury Bonds: 
214% due 1962-1959. Nov. 1954 $5,000.00 $4,768.75 $4,768.75 112.50 











216% due Nov. 1961. Dec. 1956 1,500.00 1,427.85 1,427.85 37.50 

216% due Nov. 1961. Dec. 1957 2,000.00 1,966.04 1,966.04 50.00 
Total Treasury bonds. . ; $8,500.00 $8,162.64 $8,162.64 

Total United States bonds..... $17,500.00 $14,722. $15,942.64 $434.00 





Savings and Loan Accounts: (All Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 


Mutual Savings and Loan Association.............. ... $9,143.69 $376.54 
National Savings and Loan Association..... . Ree ade hist 4,648.22 191.38 
Metropolitan Savings and Loan Association... . 3,631.14 140.98 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association........ ; 5,502.34 213.64 

Total savings and loan accounts..... pe ... $22,925.39 922.54 





Common Stock: (Investment Trusts) 












Shares Cost* Income 
Boston Fund eee $5,141.49 $329.76 
Chemical Fund Rare a 2,393.39 97.50 
Lehman Corporation basses Ss Ree re 2,770.19 - 
Total common stocks.............. ry eee . $10,305.07 $427 .26 





IIR. ck hoo oa Gi Ss ee are ee eu $49,173.10 $1,783.80 








* Cost of investment trust stocks includes dividends received in stock on optional basis. 


($224.64 for 1959) 
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Other Interest Income: 


| 5g Selerions riasseu ; 153.38 
Liquidating interest paid on old savings account...... on Rane es ahs ere 37.31 
Total interest and dividends received.......................005- ee $1,974.49 


Schedule 2 


COMMITTEE EXPENSES 1959 


Membership EE Eee Re rT Pe pu wi aan pane sa $59.64 
Standards... . eT Ee ee eee Seer eee ; 17.50 
ee ee acer ae ee See 600.83 
Organization and procedure manual......... bs spade vAtens 202.00 
Regional group co-ordinator. . ees ee ; 10.26 
Central office Bes sisi 28.00 
Certification. ee wettest Ms cheers 10.00 
Gifts and grants eeecety es =: Fae 36.63 
Placement service ee 9.52 
Bibliography..... ose 10.00 
International Co-operation 54 6.37 
Charter and By-laws....... parents 77.23 
Nominating Pere * ee 10.00 

Total sek peace crates . $1,077.98 


Miss Jordan announced that the committee reports would not be read. Any 
Committee Chairman, however, who wished to make additional comment 
would be permitted to do so. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


For the Finance Committee the year was of some importance as the Com- 
mittee was requested by the President to make a detailed study of the finances— 
procedures, income and expenses. This study was to serve a dual purpose, to 
clarify the activities of the Treasurer, the Auditor, and the Finance Com- 
mittee, and to investigate the financial status in connection with the possibility 
of supporting a central office. A number of inconsistencies were brought to 
light and the proper procedures established and described so that future officers 
and members of the Finance Committee will know which offices are responsible 
for carrying on the various functions relating to finances. The examination of 
the finances did not bring to light any substantial savings which would be 
made by the establishment of a central office. The saving would be in the hours 
now wasted through confusion and misunderstanding. It is hoped that the 
study to be carried out by the Exchange Committee may be helpful in estab- 
lishing that function in a central office. If so, the Exchange expenses will be 
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added to the surplus funds of the Association to be applied to the costs of the 
central office. 
The Finance Committee submits the following budget for the year 1960. 
It was approved by the Board of Directors at its meeting on January 30, 1960. 
GERTRUDE L. ANNAN 
Chairman 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INC. 


APPROVED BUDGET FOR 1960 








INCOME 
Dues: 
Institutional Members (at $25.00)..... $14, 200 
Active Members (at $10.00)....... ; 7,500 
Association Members (at $10.00). . 1,050 
Sustaining Members. .... 400 
Life Members............. ai 200 
23,350 23,350 
BULLETIN Income: 
Outside subscriptions 3,000 
Advertising.......... iy 1,600 
Single copies and back issues... . . 120 
4,720 4,720 
Annual meeting receipts......... as 8,000 
ree ener 200 
Vitae Notes ...... aap 550 
Brodman book sales. . 50 
Cumulative Index sales. 80 
Interest and dividends... . 2,200 
Grant from Eli Lilly & Co... - 
Royalties from Handbook (A.L.A.) 1,500 
Refresher courses. ...... ee foetus 1,000 
Recruitment folders... ... — 
Sales of Directory..... Sale vuern stearate euilees 3,000 
I oils ky nisin n anna cvinn es seeks 50 
eee Se ere 50 
16,680 16,680 
EERO EE AO Pee _ ies es $44,750 
EXPENSES 
Medical Library Association Exchange 
RR a ee eee iRawheaon sso san ie 
gc ndachtcetenek snd ¥ee eke aaa ek bite 135 
IN othe ovens x cian va Sd oman ee ee es ea TO <> ae 
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President’s expenses 
President-elect’s expenses. . 
Secretary’s expenses. 

Treasurer’s office expenses. . 
\ccounting fees 


Board meeting expenses (transportation). . 


General stationery and supplies 
Reproduction of annual reports. . 
BULLETIN costs 
Committee expenses: 
Petty items ($10 per each committee) 
Exchange 
Bibliography 
Membership 


Standards for Medical Librarianship...... 


Recruitment 
Curriculum 
International Co-operation 
Establishment of a headquarters 
Awards 
Placement 
Certification 
Refresher courses 
(Annual meeting 
Membership in other organizations. 


Attendance at other meetings and events. . 


Scholarships 
Vital Notes 
Miscellaneous 
Gottlieb Prize 
Manual expenses 
Directory 


Total expenses 
For investment or central office 


Total 


MEETING 48 


eeninbipeste 300 


500 


125 
16 
100 
1,000 
8,000 
150 
700 
1,200 
550 
100 
100 
200 
450 
$38 , 746 
6,004 


$44,750 


ARCHIVES CURATOR AND RESIDENT AGENT 


There is no activity during the last year to report. 


LouIsE D. C. KING 
Archives Curator 


THE BULLETIN 


/ 


The year 1959 saw several important developments in the BULLETIN’s 
contents and distribution. Beginning with January 1959, a subscription to the 
BULLETIN was included in all memberships of the Medical Library Associa- 


tion. This development increased the printing by approximately 300 copies. 
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Volume 47 for the year 1959 contained four issues with a total of 591 pages, 
530 of which were devoted to text, 46 to advertisement and 15 to index. Of the 
total pages of text, 77 pages contained the Association’s Proceedings. Eleven 
pages were devoted to the Association’s Certificate of Incorporation and its 
By-laws. 

Thirty-three original articles appeared in the four issues. Librarians were the 
authors of 24 of these and physicians and others were responsible for the 
remaining nine articles. The Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay Award continues to 
be printed in the BULLETIN; the Fourth Award Essay appeared in the April 
issue. 

The cost of the BULLETIN for the year was $10,683.61. Income from paid 
subscriptions, sale of back issues, and advertising totaled $4,438.22. 

In accordance with the policy adopted by the Editorial Board that the 
distribution of editorial tasks among many hands makes not only lighter work, 
but also better reading, two new regular features were inaugurated. An abstract 
section entitled ‘‘Winnowings” began in the January issue, under the editor- 
ship of William K. Beatty, and a section on “Current Library Exhibits” was 
introduced in the July issue, with G. S. T. Cavanagh as editor. Otilia Goode 
was appointed Book Review Editor beginning with the October issue. 

The Editorial Board was composed of Mildred Crowe Langner, Editor; 
Jacqueline W. Felter, Associate Editor; Earl C. Graham (January-June) and 
David A. Kronick (July-December), Business Manager; David A. Kronick 
(January-June) and Frederick D. Bryant (July-December), Assistant Business 
Manager; and G. S. T. Cavanagh, Chairman, Publication Committee. 

The Waverly Press continued to give excellent service as publishers of the 
BULLETIN. 

MILDRED C, LANGNER 
Editor 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Placement Service sent out 416 notices of positions and miscellaneous 
pieces of correspondence during the past year. A few personal interviews were 
possible. 

The following tabulation gives statistics for the year: 


Positions Applicants 


Number remaining on the lists from 1958/59. . , 18 41 
Number added 1959/60....... gis 44 32 
po eee 62 73 
Number removed 1959/60... ... ; 50 40 


Number remaining April 1960. 12 33 
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(Analysis of positions removed: 5 filled by MLA Placement Service 
37 filled by other agencies 
2 positions cancelled 
6 removed for lack of information 
Analysis of applicants removed: 5 placed by MLA Placement Service 
7 placed by other agencies 
1 employed by non-medical library 
2 left library field 
1 withdrawn because of changed plans 
24 removed for lack of information 


MuriEL HopGe 
Placement Advisor 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER 


During 1959/60 news releases were issued to 18 different medical and library 
journals in this country, Canada and England. Articles included a detailed 
account of the annual meeting in Toronto, regional meetings, registry of 
officers and their library affiliations, releases on the refresher courses including 
instructors, to take place in Kansas City in 1960, available scholarships for 
courses in medical literature with time and place of courses, the Murray 
Gottlieb Prize Essay award, and many other items of interest about the 
Association and its members. 

The Public Relations Officer carried on correspondence with 48 hotels in 18 
states, Canada, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. Hotels from the fiftieth state of Hawaii 
requested information about the annual convention of the Association. During 
the year eight representatives of hotels and railroads either telephoned or 
called upon the officer to inquire about future convention sites and travel 
plans of members. Postconvention trips were sought by eight agents in writing. 

HENRIETTA T. PERKINS 


REGIONAL GROUPS 
REPORT OF THE CO-ORDINATOR 


This has been a busy year among our Regional Groups, judging by their 
reports. Some have had a single meeting (the Pacific Northwest); some have 
had five or six meetings (as in the Southern California area); one (Midwest) 
had a two-day session as one of its three meetings during the year. The Pacific 
Northwest Group is planning our 1961 convention in Seattle, and the Midwest 
Group is making progress with plans for the 1962 convention in Chicago, with 
Donald Washburn, of the American Dental Association, as official convention 
chairman. 

The Philadelphia Group set up evening courses in medical library science 
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at Drexel Institute: a fall course in Medical Bibliography, with 20 registrants, 
and a winter course in Medical Librarianship with 18 enrolled. 

We have a possible addition to our Regional Group family. The medical 
librarians in Pittsburgh held a joint meeting with the Cleveland librarians in 
the spring of 1959 in Pittsburgh, and paid them a return visit to Cleveland in 
1960. They have not formally organized as a Regional Group, but we hope 
they may decide to do so in the future. 

Chairmen of all the Regional Groups have been invited to attend a midweek 
Board meeting in Kansas City, and a good representation is expected there. 

The Co-ordinator has changed jobs this year, and the resulting change in 
activities (and spare time) has prevented sending out the News Letter that was 
so well received last year. However, it will be sent out before summer. 

OTILIA GOODE 
Regional Group Co-Ordinator 


MipweEst REGIONAL GROUP 


The fall and winter meetings of this group have been reported in the BULLE- 
TIN, April 1960. Both sessions offered interesting programs as well as social 
activities. The spring meeting was held on May 4, 1960, at the Palmer House 
in Chicago, with about 85 people attending. The program concerned medical 
quackery, and included a talk on that subject by Oliver Field, head of the 
Bureau of Investigation at the American Medical Association, who illustrated 
his lecture with various items collected by his Bureau over the years. Another 
interesting talk, “Nutrition Nonsense,’’ was given by Mary Jane Kibler, of the 
Council on Foods of the American Medical Association, who discussed the 
current “racket” in vitamins and reducing diets. Program Chairman was 
Otilia Goode, Reference Librarian, American Dental Association. 

The group is making plans for the 1962 meeting of MLA in Chicago. Com- 
mittee chairmen have been appointed and actual plans and schedules are being 
discussed. 

The next meeting will be in Milwaukee, October 14-15, 1960. 

New officers include Barbara Coe Johnson, Harper Hospital, Detroit, 
Michigan, chairman, and Erika Love, Librarian, LaRue D. Carter Memorial 
Hospital, Indianapolis, Indiana, Secretary. 


NEw ENGLAND REGIONAL GROUP 


This is one of our newest groups, but certainly an active one. The annual 
meeting was held October 30-31, 1959, in Providence, Rhode Island, with 115 
people in attendance. The program was reported in detail in the BULLETIN, 
April 1960, and included both a banquet and a luncheon. 

Their next meeting will be held in Burlington, Vermont, October 14-15, 
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1960, at the University of Vermont Medical School, with Betty Ann Withrow 
as hostess. 

The chairman for the current year is Betty Ann Withrow, Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Vermont Medical School, Burlington. 


NEw YorK REGIONAL GROUP 


This group holds two meetings a year. The fall meeting, November 14, 1959, 
was an all-day session, including panels and workshops, and was reported in 
detail in the BULLETIN, January 1960. 

The second meeting, April 20, 1960, was an evening session, and featured a 
talk on ‘‘Aspects of the Federal Concern for the Nation’s Health,” by Dr. A.C. 
McGuinness, Executive Secretary of the Committee on Medical Education of 
the New York Academy of Medicine. 

The date for the fall, 1960, meeting has not been set, but it will be a day 
session, with panel discussions of timely topics. 

Officers for the current year are: Chairman, Rita Sue King, Lenox Hill 
Hospital, New York, N. Y., Chairman-elect (fall 1960), Jean E. Foulke, New 
York Academy of Medicine, and Secretary, Cecile E. Kramer, College of 
Physicians & Surgeons, Columbia University. 

This Group has just announced that its project for the coming year is the 
financing of two scholarships for the summer course in Medical Librarianship 
at Columbia University. 


PactFIC NORTHWEST REGIONAL GROUP 


This group held its biennial meeting on November 7, 1959, in Portland, 
Oregon. The group has sponsored a medical library survey for the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association’s Library Development Project, and M. Doreen 
E. Fraser, chairman of the survey, reported that Volume I of the project report 
should appear early in 1960. The major project in this area is the annual 
convention of MLA, to be held in Seattle in 1961, and most of the activities 
are concentrated on plans for that. 

New officers include Chairman, Marjorie Weber, Spokane Medical Society 
Library, Spokane, Washington, and Secretary-Treasurer, A. Patrick Collins, 
Rocky Mountain Laboratory, Hamilton, Montana. 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL GROUP 


This active group has operated under the leadership of Robert T. Lentz 
during 1959/60. It has had three meetings, ending with the one on April 19 
when new officers were elected. 

The outstanding accomplishment this year has been establishment of courses 
in medical librarianship at Drexel. The class met on Tuesday evenings for two 
hours, and had 20 enrolled for the fall term course in Medical Bibliography and 
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18 for the winter term course in Medical Librarianship. The course was ap- 
proved by MLA and those who completed it, if they meet other requirements, 
will be eligible for MLA certification. 

An informal journal exchange system has been continued in the area. Their 
“Not” Committee is studying means of supplying material requested but not 
available in the locality. 

The Chairman for the coming year is Ida Draeger, Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


SAN FRANCISCO AND THE BAy AREA GROUP 


There have been four meetings in this area this year, including two hospital 
visits, where programs included a talk by a neurologist and a roundtable discus- 
sion of ‘Common Problems of Hospital Librarians.’’ There was a joint meeting 
with the Medical Library Group of Southern California in their area, and the 
final meeting was at the new Stanford Lane Medical Library. 

Officers of the group include Chairman, Alba W. Eldredge, University of 
California Medical Library, San Francisco; Vice-chairman, Mary Hess, VA 
Hospital, San Francisco; and Secretary, Eloise Ryan, VA Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GROUP 


Officers: Frances Freleaux, President, Medical Library, Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, Long Beach, California; Janet White, Vice-President, Medical 
Library, St. John’s Hospital, Santa Monica, California; Mildred Grandbois, 
Secretary, Library, Glendale Sanitarium and Hospital, Glendale, California; 
Robert Lewis, Treasurer, Biomedical Library, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Members: Active-76, Associate-11, Affiliate-5, Honorary-3. 

Three meetings have been held: 

1. Stuart Pharmaceutical Company, Pasadena, Sept. 29, 1959. Host Librar- 
ian, Gertrude Clark. Topic, “‘Research and Documentation in the Pharma- 
ceutical Industry.” 

2. St. John’s Hospital, Santa Monica, November 18, 1959. Host Librarian, 
Janet White. Topic, “‘Medical Illustration.” 

3. Joint Meeting, Medical Library Group of Southern California and Medical 
Librarians of San Francisco and the Bay Area, February 28-29, 1960. Host 
Librarians, Phyllis Smith, Medical Librarian, Fairview State Hospital, Costa 
Mesa; Helen Massey, Medical Librarian, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Orange. 

The fourth and final meeting of the year will be held May 3, 1960, at St. 
Francis Hospital, Lynwood. Host Librarian, Gratia Sharp. Proposed Program, 
Panel discussion on medical films. Officers for the year 1960/61 will be elected. 
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SOUTHERN REGIONAL GROUP 


The Group held its annual meeting in Charlotte, North Carolina, on October 
16-17, 1959, with Helen Monahan, of the Medical Library of Mecklenburg 
County, serving as hostess. There were several workshop programs, including 
cataloging and classification, reference, and periodicals and binding. One 
program included a film tour of a large bindery. The banquet was highlighted 
by a talk on “Medical Philately” by Dr. R. B. McKnight. Various tours and 
a cocktail party were included in the program. 

This group has been working on a Regional Union Check List of Medical 
Periodicals, under the direction of Alfred N. Brandon, who reports good 
progress as well as widespread interest in it. 

The fall meeting will be in Jackson, Mississippi, in October 1960. 

Officers for the new year are Chairman, Alfred N. Brandon, University of 
Kentucky Medical Center Library, Lexington; Vice-Chairman, Virginia 
Parker, Texas Medical Center Library, Houston; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ruth Baxter, VA Hospital, Jackson, Mississippi. 


WasHINGTON, D.C., AREA MepicaL LiprArRy GROUP 


The annual meeting was held in October 1959. The newly elected officers 
will be: 

Chairman, Mrs. Breed Robinson, University of Maryland, Library of Medi- 
cine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy, Baltimore, Maryland; Steering Committee, 
Louise D. C. King, Library of the Medical & Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, 
Baltimore; Pattie J. Scott, U. S. Public Health Service Hospital Library, 
Baltimore; Mildred D. Taylor, VA Hospital Medical Library, Baltimore; 
John M. Whittock, Welch Medical Library, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. 

Their Fall meeting will be held late in October, 1960, at the new library of 
the University of Maryland in Baltimore, which is expected to open in June 
1960, with a new name and address: University of Maryland Health Sciences 
Library, 111 S. Greene, Baltimore 1, Md. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY COMMITTEE 


A joint meeting of the Board of Directors and the Bibliography Committee 
was held with the Director of the National Library of Medicine during the 
last annual meeting in Toronto. Dr. Rogers made it known that the NLM 
will issue by December, 1961, a title list of serials currently received there. He 
pointed out that this title list could serve as a checking edition in compiling a 
medical union list, and suggested exploration of the possibility of NLM staff 
preparing a Union List of Medical Serials for the Association. Subsequently 
the Board authorized a subcommittee to confer on the matter with representa- 
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tives of the NLM in Washington. This meeting took place on January 8, 1960. 
An outline of possible procedures and criteria prepared by NLM staff was 
discussed. Out of the discussion it developed that a majority of the persons 
present were opposed to devoting time, manpower, and money to the project. 
The subcommittee persuaded Dr. Rogers to make the forthcoming NLM list 
all-inclusive as to titles and to have incorporated therein basic data such as 
place of publication, sponsor, date of vol. 1, no. 1, and “ex-ab”’ and death no- 
tices, so that this new publication might serve most bibliographic functions of a 
union list except that of a broad finding list. It could later, if conditions warrant, 
still be used as a checking list. 

Inasmuch as the present Committee has been discharged, previous recom- 
mendations for future action are withdrawn. 

HAROLD OATFIELD 
Chairman 
EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 

During 1959/60, the Exchange Committee met twice. At both meetings 
suggestions for improving the Exchange were considered. 

We are all aware that the Association has continued to grow, but the mechan- 
ics of operating the Exchange have remained the same through the years. In 
1958 we sent out a questionnaire, and as a result of that survey, it was evident 
that changes should and must be made in the functioning of the Exchange. 
It was the consensus of those libraries surveyed that in the past the Exchange 
had been invaluable, and the way it had functioned satisfactory. However, 
today it is too time-consuming, too much shelf space is tied up, and it is too 
expensive in time and personnel. Some reported a time lag of 12 to 18 months 
from the time the list was sent in until material was moved. Others said their 
lists were edited and items removed arbitrarily. Other operational difficulties 
were cited. 

In order to satisfy all of our 586 institutional members ways must be found 
to list and move material quickly and at the least expense. The recipient should 
also know within a reasonable time if he is to receive a much-needed item. 

We have become a working committee and have been experimenting with 
rarious methods of operating the Exchange. We are now ready to submit a 
plan, as required by article VI, section 2, of the By-laws, for your approval at 
the business meeting. This plan can be incorporated into the work of a head- 
quarters office. 

The Exchange, at a cost of over $6,000, is operated solely to serve you and 
every effort will be made to achieve that goal. 

Criticisms and suggestions are welcome! 

Two hundred and nine lists were published this year. Of these, 24 were 
supplied by overseas members, 137 by libraries of 15,000 volumes or less, and 
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17 by libraries of over 60,000 volumes. The libraries reported that 175,038 
single items and 5,192 bound volumes and books were shipped, and 15,031 
items were sent out on Quick Clearance. 
GILBERT J. CLAUSMAN 
Chairman 

Mr. Clausman reminded the Group of his report made at the business session 
on Tuesday afternoon. At this time he wished to recommend to the membership 
that the Exchange Committee be permitted great flexibility in operating the 
Exchange in the coming year. Helen Crawford, Chairman of the By-laws 
Committee stated that because the By-laws state that rules governing the 
Exchange must be accepted by the Association voting at the Annual Meeting, 
official action on this should be taken. 

Mr. Clausman then moved: That the Exchange Committee be given great 
flexibility in operating the Exchange during the coming year and that his 
report and the addenda to his report given on Tuesday be accepted. The motion 
was seconded. There was no discussion and the motion was carried. 

GIFTS AND GRANTS COMMITTEE 

The Gifts and Grants Committee attempts to locate sources where funds 
might be available to carry on Association activities for which there is not 
enough income from membership dues. It has been necessary to seek outside 
help for the foreign fellowship program as well as for scholarships offered to 
students taking approved courses in medical librarianship. The Committee 
prepared informational material which was used in seeking further aid for 


‘ 


both of these projects. 

The Committee also considered the possibility of securing funds to help in 
the setting up of a central office, but so far no one has been found who might 
be interested in financing such a project. 

Believing that a membership actively interested in a scholarship program 
provides the best incentive for others to contribute, the Committee prepared 
material requesting voluntary gifts to the Marion Dondale Scholarship Fund 
which was sent to all members of the Association. In addition contacts were 
made with a few organizations which were considered as potential contributors 
to the same fund. 

It is difficult to evaluate how successful these efforts have been, as several 
years may elapse before tangible results are evident. 

WESLEY DRAPER 
Chairman 


DIRECTORY COMMITTEE 


The first copy of the Directory of the Medical Library Association, second 
edition, published by the Shoe String Press, Hamden, Connecticut, was re- 
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leased on October 23, 1959. As of March 15, 304 bound copies were sold for 
$7.00 a copy, while 23 copies were distributed to various journals for review. 
Ninety-eight unbound copies, available only to active members, were sold 
for $3.00 apiece. This unbound issue is available from the auditors, Reilly, 
Penner and Benton, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The Directory Committee was officially dissolved by the Medical Library 
Association upon completion of the publication. 
HENRIETTA T. PERKINS 
Chairman 


MISNOMERS COMMITTEE 


The purpose of this committee is to attempt to resolve the confusion which 
exists because of the similarity of the names, “‘Medical Librarian,” and ‘*Med- 
ical Record Librarian.” 

Throughout the year, members of the committee have written letters to 
those responsible, whenever the misuse of these terms came to their attention. 
The gamut of confusion ranged from ‘Rex Morgan, M.D.” to a United States 
Senator. 

At their meeting in Toronto, representatives of the Regional Groups agreed 
to assist the Misnomers Committee. A letter containing some concrete sugges- 
tions was sent to each Regional Group Chairman by the Committee. This 
letter also will be published in the July 1960 issue of the BULLETIN. 

Mary S. WADDELL 
Chairman 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES MANUAL 


This past year each manual was corrected and new material inserted. 
PAULINE DUFFIELD 
Compiler 


MURRAY GOTTLIEB PRIZE ESSAY AWARD COMMITTEE 


The Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay Award was established in 1956. It is 
presented annually in memory of Murray Gottlieb, former owner of the Old 
Hickory Book Shop, an associate member of the Medical Library Association, 
and a contributor to the BULLETIN, to a medical librarian for an essay on some 
subject in the field of American medical history. This year’s award of $100.00 
was given by his widow and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Grimes. 

The current award was won by an essay which was not submitted as an 
entry in the contest, but was submitted for publication in the BULLETIN. The 
Editorial Board of the BULLETIN recommended that it be entered in the contest. 
This recommendation presented complications because the author was a 
member of the Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay Award Committee. She was 
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asked to withdraw from the Committee and to submit her article to the contest. 
She agreed only after extracting this promise from the Committee: “... if 
there is any other essay submitted to which the prize could justifiably be given, 
I want it to go to that author....” The article was thereby entered in the 
contest, judged in competition with the other entries, and voted unanimously 
as the outstanding article. 

The 1960 winner is Miss Janet Doe for her article entitled ‘““The Develop- 
ment of Medical Practice in Bedford Township, New York, Particularly in 
the Area of Katonah.” This article will appear in a future issue of the BULLE- 
TIN. Miss Doe received the award at the annual meeting in Kansas City. 

MILDRED C. LANGNER 
Chairman 


PERIODICALS AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


The Committee, during 1959/60, consisted of the following: Virginia Beatty, 
Liselotte Bendix, Mildred Donohue, Leslie K. Falk, Sylvia H. Haabala, 
Elisabeth Runge, and William K. Beatty, Chairman. The Chairman gratefully 
acknowledges the members’ hard work and support. 

The major efforts of the Committee were devoted to the three issues of 
volume seven of Vital Notes. The first issue contained 417 items, the second 
304, and the third 245 and the volume index. Beginning with the first issue of 
volume seven Vital Noles started to list congress publications. This information 
was given in the first and second issues and provided a total of 82 items. Volume 
seven contained 1,048 items. 

The five-year cumulative index became out of print early in the year. 

As a result of action taken by the Board of Directors Vital Notes went on a 
subscription basis beginning with volume seven. This will help to defray some 
of the expenses of publishing. 

The following libraries and organizations contributed to volume seven: 
Gerardo Ramon Cia., Buenos Aires, University of Alabama Medical Center, 
University of British Columbia Biomedical Library, Academy of Medicine, 
Toronto, Yale Medical Library, Los Angeles County Medical Association, 
National Institutes of Health, National Library of Medicine, Chester Beatty 
Research Institute, London, Royal College of Surgeons, Royal Society of 
Medicine, American Dental Association, American Hospital Association, 
American Medical Association, Northwestern University School of Medicine, 
University of Illinois Medical Sciences Library, University of Kentucky 
Medical Library, American University of Beirut Medical Library, Loyola 
University, New Orleans, Science Library, Jackson Memorial Laboratory, 
Bar Harbor, Mayo Clinic, University of Missouri Medical Library, Boston 
University School of Medicine, Chas. Pfizer & Co., State University of New 
York, Downstate Medical Center, Columbia University College of Physicians 
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& Surgeons, New York Academy of Medicine, Pergamon Press, Ross 
Laboratories, Ohio State University Health Center Library, Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, College of Physicians of Philadelphia, Institute of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, University of Puerto Rico Medical School, M.D. Anderson 
Hospital, Houston, University of Texas Medical Branch, Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine, World Health Organization. 

The major contributors not on the Committee were Elizabeth F. Bready, 
New York Academy of Medicine, Muriel Hodge, College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia, Phyllis Dain, Columbia University, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and Harold Oatfield, Chas. Pfizer & Co. 

Vital Notes is a co-operative effort. It is your publication, and your contribu- 
tions are necessary for its continued useful existence. 

The Committee has notified publishers when they engage in illogical or 
confusing actions. The Chairman appreciates reports of difficulties with index, 
layout, and changes in format. 

WILLIAM K. BEATTY 
Chairman 
PERSONNEL SURVEY COMMITTEE 

Copies of the 1958 personnel and salary survey continued to be sent out this 
year on request to the Personnel Survey Committee. 

Forty-six names were added to the Roster of Medical Librarians, which 
forms a centralized list of the names and qualifications of personnel in libraries 
of the medical sciences. This list now contains between seven and eight hundred 
names. Two requests were filled for special statistics available from the Roster 
of Medical Librarians. 

IpA MARIAN ROBINSON 
Chairman 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
The Association’s major publication was the invaluable second edition of 
the Directory of the Medical Library Association, edited by Henrietta T. Perkins, 
with a foreword by John F. Fulton, M.D. Sales of bound copies have been 
fairly good but few active members have taken advantage of the opportunity 
to acquire personal copies in paper-back at a low price. (See separate report of 
the Directory Committee.) 
G. S. T. CAVANAGH 
Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS FOR MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


The detailed activities of the Committee on Standards for Medical Librar- 
ianship are set forth in the reports of the Subcommittees on Recruitment, 
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Curriculum, Internship, and Certification. You are, therefore, referred to the 
separate committee reports. 

During the year certification in Grade I was granted to 16 medical librarians; 
one librarian received special certification and one librarian received certifica- 
tion in Grade III. To date the Association has granted 155 Grade I certificates, 
seven Grade II certificates and two Grade III certificates. 

While the generosity of Eli Lilly and Company has made it possible for the 
Medical Library Association to offer scholarships again to students enrolled 
in approved courses in medical librarianship, it is not possible at the time of 
the writing of this report to announce the recipients of the scholarships for the 
1960 summer courses. The Committee notes with deep regret that Eli Lilly 
and Company has found it necessary to terminate its support of the Associa- 
tion scholarship program in 1961. 

At its annual meeting in Toronto, 1959, the Committee appointed an Ad Hoc 
Committee to review the internship program of the Association. At the request 
of Estelle Brodman, chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee, the matter of intern- 
ships will be brought to the attention of the entire membership at the annua] 
session. Her report will be made to the Committee on Standards. 

Upon recommendation of the Subcommittee on Curriculum, the Committee 
recommended full approval by the Board of Directors of the course in medical 
librarianship initiated in September 1959 at Drexel Institute School of Library 
Science. This brings to seven the number of approved courses in medical 
librarianship now offered in the United States. (Columbia University, Emory 
University, the University of Illinois, University of Southern California, Cath- 
olic University, University of North Carolina and Drexel Institute). 

DONALD WASHBURN 
Chairman 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CERTIFICATION 

During the year 1959/60, a total of 36 requests were received for information 
regarding certification; 20 application blanks were forwarded; 12 applications 
were approved for Grade I; no applications were approved for Grade II; 
1 application was approved for Grade III; 1 application for Grade III resulted 
in a tie vote by the Subcommittee and was sent to the Committee on Standards 
for final action; and 1 application is being processed. 

ANNA P. KENNEDY 
Chairman 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 
At a post-convention meeting the Board of Directors of the Medical Library 


Association approved the amendments to the third revision of the “Minimum 
Standards for the Training of Medical Librarians.” In the fall the committee 
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approved courses 80661 and 80662 Medical Science for the fall and winter 
terms of 1959/60 at Drexel Institute School of Library Science, Robert T. 
Lentz, instructor; and Library Science Course 530, Bibliography of the Bio- 
medical and Physical Sciences, University of Southern California. Dr. Vilma 
Proctor, instructor, was also approved. Two meetings were necessary to conduct 
this business, one in Toronto during the convention to discuss the course at 
the University of Southern California, and the other in October in Charlotte 
at the Southern Regional meeting to approve the course at Drexel. 

The Committee has requests from two people outside the United States for 
information concerning courses in medical library science in the United States 
in 1960. We also had a request from a doctor concerning a medical library 
science course. There was one request about establishing another medical 
library science course. 

The Committee has supplied information to the BULLETIN concerning the 
four courses that are given this summer in medical library science at Emory, 
Columbia, Illinois and Southern California. 

Copies of the Minimum Standards have been sent to the deans of the six 
library schools whose courses in medical library science have been approved, 
and attention has been called to the fact that the courses would be reviewed 
again five years after they were approved. 

The Subcommittee expresses the gratitude of the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation to Eli Lilly Company for its generosity in providing scholarships for 
medical library science courses. We deeply regret that Eli Lilly Company has 
decided to discontinue its splendid contributions. 

HELEN MONAHAN 
Chairman 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNSHIP 
The National Library of Medicine is still the only one with an internship 
program. 
The Chairman of this Subcommittee served as a member of the Ad Hoc 


Committee on Internships. 
ALLAN SALANT 


Chairman 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON RECRUITMENT 
Distribution of a second printing of the two brochures, Be a Medical Librarian 
(high school) and Choose Medical Librarianship (college) was the chief concern 
of the Subcommittee on Recruitment. Over two thousand copies of each 
pamphlet were sent almost entirely in response to requests received by the 
members of the Committee. From one listing (Career Index) close to eleven 
hundred form postals (from subscribers) were received from high schools in 
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almost every state, Canada, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. In addition, many 
requests were forwarded to present members by former subcommittee members 
whose addresses previously appeared on the literature as sources of information. 
No direct co-operative scheme could be worked out with the regional groups, 
but without doubt some individual requests for information can be attributed 
to the interest aroused in the regional meetings by the members. A total of 
7,635 pamphlets and posters were distributed this year. 

Library schools were asked for statistics on the interest shown in medical 
librarianship among their students on one hand, and the number of medical 
library positions offered their graduating classes and alumni on the other hand. 
Relatively few reported interest on the part of students. Where there was 
interest expressed, it was usually on the part of medical libraries seeking staff 
members. 

Participation in several ‘Career Day” programs was arranged by three 
members of the Subcommittee, and literature was sent for distribution by 
librarians in several areas. In Philadelphia, several local members assisted the 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on Librarianship as a Career in planning 
and staffing the exhibit on Librarianship for the annual conventions of The 
National Association of Women Deans and Counselors and the American 
Personnel Guidance Association. 

Our Association was also represented at the meeting on ‘‘ Manpower Shortages 
in the Field of Health” held by the National Health Council during the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association’s annual meeting in October, 1959, at Atlantic 
City, N. J. Closer relationship with the activities of the National Health 
Council are planned for the coming year. 

The members of the Subcommittee call attention to the statement of Dr. 
Lester Asheim, Dean of the Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago, in the March, 1958 issue of Jllinois Libraries: 

“In the end, of course, the most effective recruiters for librarianship are 
the librarians themselves who, by the services they render, the social con- 
tribution they make, their personalities and their performance, advertise 


the field as one with which good young people want to be associated. . . .” 
IpA J. DRAEGER 
Chairman 


Miss Draeger added that Elizabeth Adkins, incoming Chairman of the 
Subcommittee, had asked her to urge individual librarians to take every 
advantage offered by occasions such as National Library Week and Hospital 
Career Day to bring our pamphlets Be a Medical Librarian for the high school 
groups and Choose Medical Librarianship for the college groups to the attention 
of the people in charge of these affairs. Librarians were also asked to offer help 
to local high schools, colleges, and library schools to bring recruitment to the 
attention of the advisors, counselors, and students. 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


During 1959/60 there have been two Medical Library Association fellows 
in the United States on Rockefeller Foundation grants. Miss Olga Lendvayova 
completed her year with attendance at the Toronto meeting of the Association 
last June, then went to the University of Southern California for the approved 
course in medical librarianship followed by a month of observation in various 
California libraries in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Berkeley, and Davis. At 
the end of August she returned to Argentina via Mexico and other Latin 
American countries and is now successfully organizing the Pan American 
Zoonoses Center in Azul. In her recent account of her fellowship year and of 
the Latin American libraries she visited along the way home, she sends special 
thanks to those in our Association who were her hosts and teachers. 

Mr. Rakhalchandra Chakravartibiswas, Librarian of the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, arrived last August in New York where he enrolled at 
Columbia University School of Library Service as a candidate for the Master’s 
Degree. He has had opportunity thus far to visit libraries in Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia, New Haven, and Boston as well as in New York during vacation 
periods. During the summer he will take the course in medical librarianship 
at the University of Illinois, visit libraries in the Chicago area, and finish his 
field work with a trip to the West Coast. 

The Committee is greatly indebted to the many Association members who 
have assisted so generously with both time and hospitality in the planning of 
profitable schedules for these two fellows. We should like particularly to salute 
Janeiro Schmid of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau Library in Washington, 
D. C. and Lucille Green of the Commonwealth Fund Library in New York 
for their long service as hospitality chairmen in the two cities that none of 
our fellows ever miss. 

Next September the last fellow io be supported on the current Rockefeller 
grant will arrive for an eight or nine month visit. She is Miss Shizue Matsuda, 
Librarian of the Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission in Hiroshima and a 
graduate of the Library School of Keio University where a number of American 
librarians have served on the faculty since its inception in 1951. 

During the year 13 preliminary applications have been received from 11 
countries—Australia, Pakistan, India, the Territory of Papua and New Guinea, 
Uganda, Brazil, Argentina, Nigeria, Italy, and Thailand. It is thus evident 
that with a minimum of publicity the program could be considerably and 
beneficially enlarged with additional financial support and the establishment 
of an Association headquarters office. The latter is an essential for any expan- 
sion of the program because of the incredible amount of correspondence and 
co-ordination required in proper planning of schedules. 

Other activities have been the writing of an historical survey of the fellow- 
ship program by Sarah G. Mayer for the July issue of the BULLETIN and an 
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analysis by Wesley Draper, Chairman of the Gifts and Grants Committee, of 
the activities of all MLA fellows since returning to their own countries. Mr. 
Draper reports that during the dozen years since the program began the 


Rockefeller Foundation has given a generous $87,500 for its support. 


Lov1sE DARLING 


Chairman 


Though Mr. Chakravartibiswas was unable to attend the Kansas City 
meeting because of final examinations, foreign medical library trainees were 
well represented by Miss Maria Garcia of the Facultad de Ciencias Medicas, 
Universidad Nacional de Asuncion, Paraguay, who is sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo for the International Co-operation Administration and 
Miss Lily Soeratin of the University of Indonesia who is sponsored by the 
University of California Medical Center in San Francisco, also for the Inter- 


national Co-operation Administration. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BOARD OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Medical Library Association representative worked closely with the 
Committee and reported on the present status of the bibliographic control of 


the medical literature. 


He attended several meetings of librarians and others interested in the 
publication of an index to nursing journals. He was asked to write an editorial 
for Nursing Outlook on this subject. This was published in the October issue, 
and was reprinted in the February issue of Hospital Progress. Several individuals 
and groups are working toward the publication of an index, and the prospects 


appear quite bright. 


WILLIAM K. BEATTY 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION REPRINT EXPEDITING SERVICE 


MLA Representative 


The primary purpose of the ALA Reprinting Expediting Service is to obtain 
information about out of print books which libraries need, and to encourage 
reprinting either by the original publisher or another. The Service publishes a 
Bulletin which gives news concerning newly reprinted titles, news from pub- 
lishers, occasional articles and lists of titles nominated for reprinting. The MLA 
provides liaison with the Service through a Consultant whose principal duty is 


the channelling of requests from the member libraries. 


In the past year the number of out of print books in the sciences that have 
been brought back into print has been unusually large. Whether this is due in 
whole or in part to the Reprint Expediting Service, I would not venture to 


guess. It seems fair to say, however, that its influence is felt in the trade. Its 
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activities should be supported; the more titles called to its attention for action, 
the greater the pressure brought to bear on publishers to reprint. 
Please keep your Consultant aware of your needs. 
Tuomas P. FLEMING 
Representative 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION SECTIONAL COMMITTEE Z39 


At its fall meeting on November 20, 1959, the Committee voted to divest 
itself of concern with supplies and equipment used in library work, and re- 
quested the American Standards Association to set up a new Sectional com- 
mittee outside of Z39 to consider possible standardization of that sort. The 
Committee further requested the ASA to establish a Standards Board on 
Library Work and Documentation to pass on the Standards developed by the 
Committee rather than referral to its Miscellaneous Standards Board as at 
present. The ASA appointed a Planning Committee to investigate that need. 
The Planning committee reported favorably on the proposal to the Miscellan- 
eous Standards Board. The Committee has approved for submittal to the ASA 
Miscellaneous Standards Board a standard on Rebinding for approval as the 
American standard. A proposed standard on Prebinding was referred back to 
the Subcommittee on Binding. The Library Binding Institute, however, objects 
to submitting either standard alone, hence a delay has ensued. The Committee 
accepted with qualification International Standards Organization (ISO) 
Recommendation 299 pertaining to international standards for abstracts and 
synopses. The Miscellaneous Standards Board ruled, however, that the qualifi- 
cation constituted non-endorsement of the proposed international standard. 
Possible development of an American standard in this area is under considera- 
tion. A new subcommittee to consider problems of style is to be appointed. 

ISO Recommendation 315 on Transliteration of Greek was approved. 

The spring meeting of Z39 has been called for April 29, 1960. (An oral report 
will supplement, if business transacted there warrants.) 

HAROLD OATFIELD 
Representative 

Mr. Oatfield added that the Z39’s spring meeting scheduled for April 29, 1960, 
was cancelled because Mr. Kingery, the Chairman, was on jury duty. 

This year for the first time, thanks to a grant from the National Science 
Foundation, the American Standards Committee will have two delegates at 
the International Standards TC/46 meeting in London, June 13-16, 1960. 
Dr. Jerrold Orne, University of North Carolina, and Henry Dubester of the 
Library of Congress will be the delegates. On the agenda are (1) an International 
Standard for Transliteration of Arabic, and (2) standards, both minimum and 
in extenso, on bibliographic reference. 
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COUNCIL OF NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


The Council of National Library Associations met in Washington, D. C., on 
December 4, 1959, and in Philadelphia on May 6, 1960. At both meetings MLA 
was represented by our President and by the MLA Representative. Another 
member of MLA, Mr. Scott Adams was present as representative of the Ameri- 
can Documentation Institute. 

The Council has had some difficulty in obtaining tax-exempt status from the 
Internal Revenue Service. This is a matter of importance to the Council in 
connection with financial sponsorship of certain proposed projects. A reworded 
application has been made, to meet certain objections of the Internal Revenue 
Service, but to date there has been no reply. 

At both meetings, detailed and constructive reports were presented from 
Committee Z39, the American Standards Association Sectional Committee on 
Library Work and Documentation, and from the U. S. Book Exchange; and 
at the May meeting from the Joint Committee on Library Education. Reports 
on the activities of these bodies will be presented by the MLA representative 
to them. 

The Manpower Study, proposed by a special committee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Education, and approved by MLA at the Toronto meeting, 
was submitted to the Council on Library Resources for financial support. At 
the December meeting, Verner Clapp, President of the Council on Library 
Resources, told of the status of the proposal at that time. We were dismayed 
to hear in Philadelphia that the proposal had been turned down by the Council 
on Library Resources. The Council apparently believes that library schools 
should take more initiative and responsibility in such a study. At a meeting 
of the Joint Committee on Library Education the previous day it was decided 
that the newly-elected Chairman of the Committee, Julius J. Marke, and the 
Chairman of CNLA should meet again with Mr. Clapp in order to ascertain in 
more detail the nature of the Council’s attitude. Requests for support will also 
be made to other foundations. 

At the December meeting, the Ad Hoc Committee on Visiting Foreign 
Librarians presented an excellent and comprehensive report on this problem 
and offered some sound recommendations. It went into all aspects of the 
problem, the type of visitors, and the various agencies involved in arranging 
programs for the visitors. It found that there are already known 25 organiza- 
tions which sponsor or plan national programs for librarians from overseas. 
‘Because of the many agencies involved in the handling of foreign visitors, 
there is bound to be lack of co-ordination, duplication of effort, and an uneven 
program for visitors.’”” The report speaks highly of our program: “Among 
the library associations, the Medical Library Association has a well planned 
program which is made possible by a yearly grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
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dation.” As to the types of visitors, the committee believes there are four 
professional leaders, ‘“‘journeymen librarians,” library school students and the 
“rank beginner.” I think most of us have had occasion to see all of these. The 
committee recommended the establishment of a CNLA Joint Committee. The 
committee further recommended the establishment of a national center for 
information concerning foreign visitors, referral centers in ports of entry, and 
the preparation of a brochure to be sent to library associations, library period- 
icals, library schools, and to U.S.A. and other U. S. agencies throughout the 
world. At the May meeting the establishment of the Joint Committee on 
Visiting Foreign Librarians was formally approved by the Council and the 
Committee was authorized to establish a national referral center, probably in 
Washington, if funds were obtainable. This center would collect pertinent 
information regarding visits by groups or individuals interested in libraries 
and librarianship and to disseminate this information to local referral centers 
and to other appropriate agencies. 

The present officers, Chairman, Alphonse F. Trezza, Vice-Chairman, James 
D. Mack, and Secretary-Treasurer, Louis D. Sass, were renominated and 
re-elected. Bill M. Woods was elected a Trustee, for a four-year term. 

SANFORD V. LaRKEy, M.D. 
Representative 


INTERASSOCIATION HospitaAL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


The Interassociation Hospital Libraries Committee met February 13, 1960, 
in Chicago, Illinois. Katherine Duffey, Catholic Library Association representa- 
tive, served as chairman. 

The possibility of this committee’s holding a meeting by telephone was 
discussed, but the price quoted by the telephone company—$5.75 for the first 
three minutes and $1.75 for each additional minute—was considered pro- 
hibitive. 

The SLA representative reported that a letter had been sent by SLA to 
the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals to make clear the position 
of the hospital librarian and library. 

In response to a question of the MLA representative, it was suggested that 
letters received by any of the associations from hospital administrators or 
others asking for information as to how to set up medical libraries, be referred 
to either the librarian at ALA headquarters or the librarian at the American 
Hospital Association. At both libraries there are packets of materials which 
can be sent in response to such inquiries. 

The ALA representative reported that state hospital associations, local 
hospital councils, and related groups had been contacted, asking that the 
“librarian” be included in all career information distributed, and trying to 
correct the confusion of the medical records director and the medical librarian. 
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She also said that there would be representation from her organization at the 
1960 White House Conference on Children and Young People, and at a meeting 
concerning a nursing research index project. The ALA hospital division’s 
Bibliotherapy Project was reported as promising to be a major activity for the 
coming year. 
The MLA representative will act as chairman of the committee for next 
year, and the SLA representative will act as secretary. 
VERA S. FLANDORF 
Representative 


Joint ComMITTEE ON Liprary Epucation (CNLA) 


The Joint Committee on Library Education did not meet during the fall of 
1959. The present chairman, Ray O. Hummel, Jr., has called a meeting for 
May 5, 1960. The results of this meeting will be included in the report of next 
year’s work. Committee members have been notified that the Council on 
Library Resources has decided not to support the proposed Study of Utilization 
of Manpower in Libraries. 

ELEANOR JOHNSON 
Representative 


Joint COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY EDUCATION—SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL 
LIBRARY EpucaTion (CNLA) 


No report for 1959/60. 
L. MARGUERIETE PRIME 
Representative 
Miss Prime explained that at their last meeting, which was previous to the 
present fiscal year, it was felt that the work of the subcommittee was completed 
except for the publication of its papers. Those papers, at the suggestion of 
Edward N. Waters, Chairman of the Joint Committee, were given to Harold 
Roth to edit. He hopes to have them ready for publication in August. 


Joint ComMITTEE ON LIBRARIANSHIP AS A CAREER 

The Joint Committee on Librarianship as a Career met on January 30, 1960, 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. The meeting was called to order by 
the Chairman, Carl W. Hintz, University of Oregon, who summarized the 
activities of the Committee. During 1959 letters were sent to state and pro- 
vincial organizations asking for appointments of representatives, and describing 
the activities of the Committee. 

A major activity of the Committee was the exhibit at the annual conference 
of the American Personnel and Guidance Association in Cleveland, Ohio, 
March, 1959. 

Morrison C. Haviland, Chairman of the Subcommittee on the Future of the 
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JCLC presented his report which dealt with the history, membership of the 
Committee, and made the following recommendations: “1. Continue JCLC as 
is for two years. 2. Query all national, regional, and state associations which 
are members of JCLC as to their view of JCLC’s future performance. 3. Sample 
reaction by asking ALA, SLA, and MLA if they will each (a) send their pub- 
licity to the recruiting networks of all other national library organizations, and 
(b) ask them if severally or collectively they would sponsor exhibits and 
publicity to non-library organizations.”’ 

The report was accepted as read. 

Mr. Hintz introduced the new chairman, Mr. Baillie, University of Denver, 
who asked for suggestions as to what the Committee should plan as a program 
for next year. He said he hoped to have more issues of the Clearinghouse 
Newsletter issued and to have them distributed to more people. 

Mr. Baillie reported that Miss Copeland was unable to continue work on 
the Handbook on Library Careers and that since much of the material collected 
was outdated the project has been discontinued. 

RutH J. MANN 
Representative 


Jormnt COMMITTEE ON PHARMACY COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
(American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy) 


For the past several years this Committee has lent support to a project of 
the SLA Pharmaceutical Section devoted to the preparation, publication and 
distribution of a bibliography, Drug Information Sources. This year the Com- 
mittee explored the possibility of making available a Union List of Drug 
Information Sources based on this bibliography. To this end a checklist was 
circulated to pharmacy libraries by the SLA Committee, and to pharmacy 
college libraries by this Committee. Although the response was excellent, other 
problems related to such a publication necessitated the decision that a printed 
Union List is not feasible at this time. 

Another continuing project of the Committee has been the course in phar- 
macy literature and librarianship. The first such course, offered at Columbia 
University School of Library Service in 1957, was so well received and resulted 
in so many requests for a repeat that Columbia offered it again in 1959. The 
course began July 6 and ran for three weeks under the direction of Winifred 
Sewell, Librarian for the Squibb Institute for Medical Research. There were 
15 students enrolled, 4 from industry, 1 from a pharmacy college, and the rest 
library school students. Because there were numerous requests that similar 
courses be held in other parts of the country, the deans of several other library 
schools were contacted with the result that the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School plans to offer the course during the summer of 1960. 
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The meeting of this Committee is scheduled for the third week in April, 1960, 
so that it is not possible to report the outcome at the time of writing this 
report. The agendum calls for evaluation of several proposed projects for the 
Committee. 

MARTHA JANE K. ZACHERT 
MARJORIE B. WANNARKA 
Representatives 

Miss Wannarka corrected the report by saying that the course in pharmacy 
librarianship and literature is not going to be given at the University of Chicago 
this summer. It is hoped, however, that it will be given sometime in the future. 


Joint COMMITTEE ON THE UNION List oF SERIALS 


In June 1959 the Council on Library Resources announced a grant of $244,651 
to the Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials. This will make possible 
the preparation and publication of the Third—and final—Edition of the Union 
List of Serials in Libraries of the United States and Canada. 

Edna Mae Brown has been appointed Editor of the Third Edition, ULS. 
Miss Brown and her staff are established at the Library of Congress. Work is 
progressing well, and it is probable that the Third Edition will appear by 1962. 
The new edition will contain entries and holdings of the Second Edition and 
its two Supplements, plus about 10,000 additional entries and 30,000 additional 
holdings. 

Your MLA representative would like to call attention again to the inter- 
relationship of the Union List of Serials and New Serial Titles, published by 
the Library of Congress. The 1960 cumulation of New Serial Titles will be a 
ten-year cumulation and will include all post-1949 titles that will have appeared 
in the issues of New Serial Titles by the end of 1960. It will supersede ail 
earlier cumulations of New Serial Titles. Of greatest significance is the fact 
that the ten-year cumulation will be a supplement in advance to the forthcoming 
Third Edition of the Union List of Serials. This deserves repeating. THE 
FORTHCOMING TEN-YEAR CUMULATION OF NEW SERIAL 
TITLES WILL BE A SUPPLEMENT, IN ADVANCE, TO THE THIRD 
EDITION OF THE UNION LIST OF SERIALS. Moral: If you are not now 
a subscriber to New Serial Titles, please reconsider. 

Your representative has been in touch with some of the larger MLA member 
libraries, urging that they contribute holdings information for inclusion in 
New Serial Titles. 

FRANK B. Rocers, M.D. 
Representative 

Dr. Rogers stated he would like to explicate the final sentence of his report 
which was written prior to the time the job was accomplished. He felt that it 
was very important that medical librarians be represented heavily in New 
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Serial Titles. There are at present 45 medical libraries of our Association which 
contribute their holdings to New Serial Titles. He had written to 15 additional 
libraries asking them if they would try to do likewise. If we had, as an Asso- 
ciation, a representation of 60 of our largest libraries contributing to New 
Serial Titles on a regular basis, we could point to this with considerable pride. 

Alfred Brandon stated that since the publication of the second edition of 
the Union List and its supplements, several medical libraries have been or- 
ganized. He asked Dr. Rogers if these new medical libraries would be included 
in the Third Edition and would it include their complete holdings rather than 
just the titles that might have been included previously. 

Dr. Rogers answered that the Third Edition would be a cut and paste job. 
The Second Edition, the first supplement, and the second supplement will 
each be cut up and these entries will be interfiled. To these will be added 
what is estimated to be around 15,000 additional serial titles that have not 
been represented in the Second Edition and its two supplements. These will all 
be put into one alphabet and the Third Edition published in this way. 

For titles that appeared in the Second Edition and its supplements for which 
holdings of a complete set are already represented, and for which ten or more 
reporting libraries are represented, and for which regional distribution appears 
reasonable, additional holdings of other libraries will not be added. 

Dr. Rogers continued that the check list which is being worked on now and 
of which the first part will be distributed this fall, is the check list of the 
additional titles to be added to the Third Edition only. No one is under obliga- 
tion of rechecking the material that is already in the Second Edition and its 
supplements. There will be some changes made in that material when it is 
felt that it is important to do so, take for example the John Crerar Library 
which has changed its scope and which has made extensive shifts of its collec- 
tions in some fields to other libraries. Changes will be made in the Third 
Edition to reflect this fact. 


UNITED STATES BOOK EXCHANGE, INC. 


The United States Book Exchange convened for its twelfth Annual Meeting 
on Friday, March 18, 1960, at the Library of Congress. New member organiza- 
tions represented for the first time at this meeting included the American 
Documentation Institute, the American Theological Libraries Association, the 
National Library of Medicine, and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Library. 

Edwin E. Williams completed his survey of USBE and his report, A Ser- 
viceable Reservoir, was published in July 1959. Two thousand copies were 
distributed to libraries, library schools, board members, and others. 

Three major areas, which in the surveyor’s opinion need further activity on 
the part of USBE were considered, and work was started on them. The areas 
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are Collaboration with Existing Exchanges, Development of Local and Regional 
Clearinghouses, and a Public Relations Program. The Director took a trip to 
the West Coast in order to look into the feasibility and costs of setting up a 
branch of USBE on the West Coast. She included visits to the proposed or 
active centers at Houston, Dallas and Denver, as well as many different kinds 
of libraries and other institutions. 

Officers elected for the 1960/61 term included Henrietta T. Perkins, Presi- 
dent; Jerrold Orne, Vice-President; Ruth E. Blanchard, Secretary; and Samuel 
Lazerow, Treasurer. Members of the Board include D. H. Daugherty and 
Lucile M. Morsch, whose terms are for 1959/61; newly-elected members are 
Kenneth H. Fagerhaugh, Flora Belle Ludington, and Edward N. Waters, for 
the 1960/62 term, and Jack Dalton, for the balance of the 1960/61 term left 
open by Dr. Orne’s election as Vice-President. 

HENRIETTA T. PERKINS 
Representative 

Mrs. Perkins added the following to her report: 

Following the publication of the USBE survey report, the staff proceeded immediately to 
. work on all of the recommendations which could be planned for or carried out entirely with- 
out outside help. At the same time a special committee of the Board began discussions on the 
procedures to be followed to accomplish the total objectives of the survey recommendations 
as quickly and as completely as possible. This committee recommended that the Executive 
Director explore the feasibility of the establishment of a West Coast branch of USBE as one 
major step which could partially or entirely answer many of Mr. Williams’ recommendations. 
Miss Ball therefore visited, during November and December, 1959, 34 western libraries and 
library organizations. Her findings were that there is a need for such a branch, both for de- 
posit of duplicates and for the acquisitions services of USBE, that the need is not being met 
by other means, that libraries and library organizations are enthusiastic about the possibility 
of a branch, and that the combination of all present conditions and circumstances points to 
San Francisco as the best location for a branch. Miss Ball therefore recommended to the 
USBE Board that it seek funds for the costs of initiating a western branch of USBE. A re- 
quest for a total of $94,500 for this purpose was placed with the Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc., on April 7, 1960. 

In considering possible ways of assisting MLA and other similar organizations USBE is 
preparing to invite representatives of all national exchanges to attend a meeting in Washington 
on October 20 and 21 to discuss mutual problems of exchanges. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 


The Seventh National Conference of UNESCO was held in Denver, Septem- 
ber 20 to October 2, 1959, and Isabelle T. Anderson attended as a substitute 
delegate. The following is her report: 

The theme of the Conference was “‘The Cultures of the Americas: Achieve- 
ments in Education, Science, and the Arts.” The central objective of the Con- 
ference was to further within the United States a greater interest in and 
understanding of the Latin American peoples and cultures, and, at the same 
time, to demonstrate to Latin Americans how sincerely and extensively this 
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interest already finds expression in the United States. In pursuing that objective 
the Conference will examine organizations and techniques developed in the 
Western Hemisphere which strengthen cultural ties and increase solidarity 
among its peoples and will discuss ways in which all Americans can contribute 
toward inter-American co-operation. 

There were five sections: Education, Science, Cultures, Balanced Economic 
Growth and International Organizations. Your representative attended the 
Science section meetings. 

Just to mention one presentation, Dr. Gabriel Velazquez Palau, Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine, Universidad del Valle, Cali, Colombia, clearly outlined 
the problems involved in university teaching in countries where there is no 
clear concept of a true university. The training of teachers has been accom- 
plished mainly by the use of fellowships to countries other than those in 
South America. He felt that not only should the fellowship program be strength- 
ened, but facilities for training should be developed at home by the establish- 
ment of institutes where teachers and scientists from other countries might 
be brought in to assist in developing faculties and instructing in scientific 
procedures. The problems are similar in fields other than medicine. 

BLAKE BEEM 
Delegate 

Mildred Jordan, President, then asked for a rising vote of thanks for all 

these hard working committees. 


NEW BUSINESS 
Helen Crawford, Chairman of the By-laws Committee stated there were 
five recommendations approved by the Board of Directors at its meeting on 


January 30, 1960. These were distributed to the membership in advance of the 
Annual Meeting, plus one additional provisional recommendation. 


By-LAws AMENDMENTS 
The By-Laws Committee recommends the following changes in the By-laws: 


(Note: Material to be deleted is bracketed; bold face material is new.) 


1. ArticLe I. Section 5. Dues The dues of all classes of membership shall be determined by 
the voting members of the Association at the Annual Meeting but Honorary members 
and Honorary Vice-President shall be exempt from the payment of dues. 

Section 3. Rights and privileges B. Only Activeand Life membersare eligible for election 
to office, except for Honorary Vice-President, [who shall be an Associate Member.] 

2. ARTICLE II. Section 2. Membership The Boardof Directors shall consist of [eleven members] 
the five executive officers, the immediate past president and five additional elected 
members. 

Section 3. Election of directors Change second sentence: They shall be chosen from 
among the Active members of the Association. [except that one member shall be chosen 
from among the Associate members.] 
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Section 4. [Classes and] Tenure of directors [These shall be two classes of directors, 
divided as follows: Eight] The five elected directors shall serve for terms of three years 
each, [three] two to be elected annually, except that every third year only [two] one shall 
be elected. 

[Three directors shall be elected annually for a term of one year each.] 

3. ARTICLE III. Section 1. Executive officers ‘The executive officers of the Association shall be 
a President, a Vice-President who shall be President-Elect, an Honorary Vice-President, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. The Honorary Vice-President shall be a physician known for his 
interest in, and aid to, the development of medical libraries. [and an Associate member of 
the Association.] The Vice-President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer must be chosen 
from the Active and Life membership. 

Section 3. The President The President shall hold the office for one term only, but will 
continue on the Board of Directors for the [remaining] following year. [of his term as a 
director.] 

Section 4. The Vice-President and President-Elect 

4. ARTICLE IV. Section 2. Nominations It shall be the duty of the Nominating Committee to 

prepare annually a list of nominees for executive officers, other members of the Board of 
Directors, and the Nominating Committee. It shall propose one candidate for each of the 
following: The executive officers, [Three] two directors, but every third year only [two] 
one, for terms of three years each; [one of them in each year to be also the candidate for 
Vice-President, three directors for terms of one year each, one of whom shall also be the 
candidate for Honorary Vice-President, one the candidate for Secretary, and one the 
candidate for Treasurer, a President, who shall be the retiring Vice-President,] and one 
member of the Nominating Committee. 

. ARTICLE V. Section 4. Committee on International Cooperation ‘There shall be a committee 

of [three] four members whose duty it shall be to foster international cooperation between 
medical libraries, associations, and institutions. 


wn 


There were no questions or discussions. Miss Crawford moved the adoption of 
these amendments. The motion was seconded and voted unanimously. 

Action was then taken on the provisional amendment which also had been 
approved by the Board of Directors at its meeting on January 30, 1960, and 
which had been distributed to the membership in advance of the Annual 


Meeting. 
ARTICLE IV 


Executive Secretary 


Section 1. There shall be an Executive Secretary who shall be employed by the Board of 
Directors. 
Section 2. Duties 
The Executive Secretary shall assist the President and the Board of Directors in conducting 
the business of the Association and shall perform such other duties as are prescribed by these 
By-Laws or as may be required by the Board. 


Section 3. Bond 
The Executive Secretary shall be bonded for a sum designated by the Board of Directors, 


the premium on the bond to be paid by the Association. 

Renumber present articles IV-IX to V-X. 

Miss Crawford moved the acceptance of this recommendation. The motion 
was seconded and voted unanimously. 
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The structure of the Nominating Committee was then discussed. Miss 
Crawford stated that the Nominating Committee, in a sense, was a self-per- 
petuating committee. It not only nominated the officers of the Association, but 
it also nominated the person who was to serve on the Nominating Committee. 
She emphasized the fact that bringing this question before the membership 
had no connection with the composition of any one committee. It had been 
questioned that the structure of this committee was too rigid and that perhaps 
a change should be written into the By-laws. 

Alderson Fry opened the discussion by stating there were two possible 
solutions: (1) that a dual slate be presented, therefore giving the membership 
an alternate choice, or (2) that nominations for a single member to the j 
Nominating Committee be made from the floor. 

Dr. F. B. Rogers suggested that the committee make a study of this matter 
and that it might be better simply to state in the By-laws the number of 
offices to be filled and that one person shall be elected to each office, thus not 
restricting the Nominating Committee to bringing in only one name for each 
office. ) 

The point was then discussed that if a dual slate were to be presented, 
either a ballot by mail or a vote on each nomination would be required, rather 
than election the slate in folo as is now done. 

Mary Fenlon Kaylor spoke to this point, reminding the membership of the 
provision in the By-laws permitting anyone not satisfied with the slate to 
present additional names by petition. She also reminded the group that, if 
nominations for this office were to be made from the floor, permission must be 
had in advance before anyone’s name could be placed in nomination. 

Robert T. Lentz then pointed out one additional problem regarding the 
election of the person on the Nominating Committee. He stressed the fact that 
much of the work and plans of this Committee could be done during the annual 
meeting, contacting some of the people they were considering on a personal 
basis rather than by correspondence. By electing the new member to this 
Committee at the closing session of the convention, this is not possible without 
this person working as a committee member before being elected to the office. 

Miss Crawford asked the Parliamentarian, Mr. Fry, if there was any reason 
why nominations should not be presented at the end of the first business meet- 
ing. He knew of no reason why this should not be done. 

No formal action was taken on this discussion. 












Elliott Morse stated he had two resolutions to bring before the convention. 
He stated that he would like to move first that this convention endorse the 
resolution on Miss Mildred Naylor which had appeared in the April 1960 
issue of the BULLETIN. 
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RESOLUTION ON Miss MILDRED NAYLOR 

The Board of Directors of the Medical Library Association hereby makes a matter of 
record of its appreciation to Miss Mildred Naylor for sixteen years of service as Manager of 
the Exchange. Miss Naylor has represented one of the most important functions of the As- 
sociation to its membership. In this capacity she has implemented the work of the Medical 
Library Association by helping new libraries to build collections and established libraries to 
complete files of journals. She has coped with the myriad of details coincident with this ex- 
change and has mastered the intricacies of institutional bookkeeping requirements as well as 
the mysteries of international postal regulations. 

The effectiveness of medical libraries in their programs for education and research has 
been aided materially by the labors of Miss Mildred Naylor as Manager of the Exchange of 
the Medical Library Association. 


This resolution was seconded and approved by a unanimous vote. Mr. Morse 
then presented the second resolution: 


Be it resolved that the Medical Library Association in convention at Kansas City, Missouri, 
May 16-20, 1960, express its sincere gratitude to the members of the Convention Committees 
for so successfully planning and delivering the opportunities which this convention has given 
the members for professional education, interchange of ideas, and relaxing diversion. 

Our special admiration has been earned by Terry Cavanagh, Chairman of the Convention 
Committee, who has managed to be in the right spot at the right time without showing out- 
ward signs of harassment. 

The tradition of physician hospitality has been enhanced by the charm and generosity of 
Dr. and Mrs. William L. Valk, Dr. and Mrs. W. Clarke Wescoe, and other members of the 
Jackson County Medical Society. 

For the high level of intellectual integrity of the program and for the sharing of Kansas 
City’s many cultural opportunities, we are most grateful. 


This resolution was seconded and carried unanimously. 

Sister Mary Germaine, on behalf of the Catholic Library Association, thanked 
Miss Jordan and the members of the Board for inviting Brother Arthur M. 
Goerdt, S.M., President of the Catholic Library Association, to the convention. 
She stated he was sorry he could not attend and that she had been sent as his 
representative. She then invited the members of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion to attend the 1961 meeting of the Catholic Library Association which is 
to be held in St. Louis the week of April 4 to 7. 

Mildred Jordan, read a letter from Governor Albert Rosellini of the State of 
Washington. He extended his personal greetings and welcome to the Medical 
Library Association on behalf of the citizens of the State of Washington, 
stating they were most pleased that the Medical Library Association had 
selected their state for the 1961 meeting and that they were looking forward to 
our visit there next May. 

Bertha Hallam stated that Oregon and the University of Oregon Medical 
School hoped we would also include that area when going to or from the con- 
vention. 
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Mildred Jordan then expressed her appreciation to the membership for the 
many wonderful things they had done for her during her year as President 
and for their patience and indulgence. 

REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Mary Fenlon Kaylor presented the report of the Nomination Committee: 
President, Robert T. Lentz, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Vice-President 
(President-Elect), Gertrude L. Annan, New York, New York; Honorary 
Vice-President, Willard F. Goff, M.D., Seattle, Washington; Secretary, Ruth 
J. Mann, Rochester, Minnesota; Treasurer, John P. Isché, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Board of Directors, (1) M. Irene Jones, Memphis, Tennessee 
(3 Years); (2) Helen Crawford, Madison, Wisconsin (3 years); Nominating 
Committee, Sarah C. Brown, Birmingham, Alabama. 

MARY FENLON KAYLOR 
Chairman 

Since the Nominating Committee had received no nominations by petition, 
Mrs. Kaylor moved that the report of the Nominating Committee be accepted 
and that the Secretary be instructed to cast one ballot for the election of the 
slate. This motion was seconded and carried. 

Miss Jordan asked Mr. Lentz to bring his Board to the platform. She then 
presented the gavel to the new President. Mr. Lentz, in receiving the gavel, 
stated he was deeply grateful and highly honored. He appreciated the election 
to this office and the response he had to the appointments of his Committee 
Chairmen. 

Assuming the Chair, Mr. Lentz asked if there was any other business to come 
before the meeting. Isabelle Anderson stated she would like to voice for the 
Association a very deep thanks to the out-going Secretary who had spent 
her life the last two years actually in carrying on the very heavy activities of 
the Association. Miss Jordan stated she would like to second this motion. Mr. 
Lentz declared this motion voted unanimous. 

Mr. Lentz then declared the Fifty-ninth Session of the Medical Library 
Association closed at 11:15 A.M. 


POST-CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 
Trip TO HALLMARK CArDs, INC. PLANT 


Twenty-four MLA conventioners made the post-convention trip to Hall- 
mark Cards, Inc. The bus left the Muehlebach at 1:45 Friday, May 20, 1960. 
A short film, “Sentiment is Our Business,” introduced the new building, the 
various operations involved in designing, producing, and selling greeting 
cards, and the liberal company policies toward its employees. Divided into 
two groups, the librarians were taken on guided tours of the building, including 
a motorized trip around the printing area and a walk through the design, 
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production, sales, and other areas. Coffee and brownies were served in the 
pleasant foyer of the dining room. The guides answered questions about Hall- 
mark and Kansas City. The bus returned to the Muehlebach around 4:30. 


TRIP TO TRUMAN LIBRARY, INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI 


On Friday, May 20, 1960, approximately 85 persons, on a post-convention 
tour, braved a cold drizzling rain to journey from the Muehlebach Hotel to 
Independence, Missouri, to see the Harry S. Truman Library and Museum. A 
thirty minute drive took the group to its objective—a modern crescent-shaped 
building of Indiana limestone, on a beautiful knoll adjacent to Slover Park. 
Upon arrival the visitors were pleasantly surprised to see Thomas Hart Benton 
painting his famed mural “Independence and the Opening of the West.” 
Milton Perry, Museum Curator, greeted the group and divided it for tours 
through the museum and library. 

The museum has approximately 5,500 objects chiefly concerned with the 
nature and history of the presidency. Notable among the objects, currently on 
display, are many gifts to Mr. Truman during his presidency: jeweled swords 
and daggers from the King and Crown Prince of Saudi Arabia; a massive 
dining room table and chairs from the Philippine government; silver service 
pieces from the U.S.S. Missouri; and a magnificent Persian rug from the Shah 
of Iran. The museum also houses a reproduction of the former Chief Executive’s 
White House office; portraits of five-star generals and the Truman family; 
also, autographed books of Winston Churchill and other world-famous authors. 

Betty Herscher, Librarian, explained in detail how the collection of some 
23,000 books; 5,500,000 documents and manuscripts are collected, recorded, 
and preserved. Mrs. Hersher reiterated Mr. Truman’s objective: “‘This Library 
will belong to the people of the United States.” The documents and manuscripts 
are further supplemented by photos, sound recordings, and motion pictures. 
These historical research materials are available for study. 

The building has 70,000 square feet of floor space for the library, museum, 
auditorium, and Mr. Truman’s offices. (The offices were not open for visitors). 

As an added gesture the buses left the library via the residential area to view 
the exterior of the Truman home. The members of the group regretted that our 
honorary host, Mr. Truman, was in Kansas City during the time of the Inde- 
pendence tour. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
The Association offers grateful acknowledgments to the following: 


The American Academy of General Practice 
Bro-Dart Industries 

Demco Library Supplies 

Intercontinental Book Company 
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The Jackson County Medical Society 

Kraus Periodicals, Inc. 

Linda Hall Library of Science and Technology 
Luzier, Inc. 

Matthews Medical Books (Book Exhibit) 
Remington Rand Library Bureau | 
Reynolds Bindery 

Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 

The University of Kansas Endowment As@ciation 
Walter J. Johnson, Inc. 

The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


The Association also expresses sincere thanks to Herman Van Ott, Chief, 


Medical Illustration Service, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, Washing- ' 
ton, D.C., for the display of the exhibit of ‘“‘The History of the Medical De- 
partment, U. S. Army in World War IT”; and to the National Library of 
Medicine for its exhibits on the /ndex Medicus and the new National Library 
of Medicine Building. 

ROSTER OF REGISTRANTS ) 


1960 MLA Convention, Kansas City, Missouri 

ADKINS, ELizABETH F. University of Virginia Medical Library, University Hospital, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia 

AGG, RACHEL. 1559 Colorado Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

ALLEY, MARTHA C. Health Sciences Library, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 

ALVERSON, MARGARET. V. A. Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn. )s 

ANDERSON, ISABELLE T. Denver Medical Society Library, Denver, Colo. 

ANDREWS, THEODORA. Purdue University Pharmacy Library, Lafayette, Ind. 

ANNAN, GERTRUDE L. New York Academy of Medicine Library, New York, N. Y. 

ANNIN, Maomi W. Medical Library, U. S. Army Hospital, Sandia Base, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 

ARLUNAS, VERONICA. Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Summit, N. J. 

As, LEE. Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 

ASHFORD, JEAN. Health Sciences Library, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Bascock, HEATH. New York State Medical Library, Albany, N. Y. ' 

BALKEMA, Joun B. New York State Psychiatric Institute, New York, N. Y. 

BASTILLE, JACQUELINE D. Smith Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beatty, WittriAM K. Medical Library, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

BECKWITH, FRANCES. Marquette University School of Medicine Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

BEEHLER, IrMA A. Tulsa County Medical Society Library, Tulsa, Okla. 

BEEM, BLAKE. University of Louisville School of Medicine Library, Louisville, Ky. 

BELLEW, Epitu T. Equitable Life Assurance Society Medical Library, New York, N. Y. 

BENTON, Epwarp L. Auditor, 110 East Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

BERNHARDT, ALMA J. J. D. Smith Memorial Library, Akron General Hospital, Akron, Ohio 

BICKLEY, MARGARET. The Medical Library, McGill University, Montreal, Canada 

BINDERUP, CATHERINE. Harvard Medical School Library, Boston, Mass. 

BLakE, Mitprep E. Lovelace Foundation for Medical Education and Research Library, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Bioomguist, HAROLD. Harvard Medical Library, Boston, Mass. 
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BoLpyREFF, TATIANA W. Naval Medical School Library, Bethesda, Md. 

BRANDLY, MABEL M. Medical & General Reference Library, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

BRANDON, ALFRED N. Medical Center Library, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

BREWER, CHLOE S. Oscar Le Seure Professional Library, Grace Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 

BRODMAN, EsTELLE. National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 

Brosky, CATHERINE M. Graduate School of Public Health Library, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brown, SARAH C. University of Alabama Medical Center Library, Birmingham, Ala. 

BRUNTON, HELEN. Medical Library, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada 

BRYANT, FRED D. Health Center Library, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

BUCKNER, SyLviA. Topeka State Hospital, Topeka, Kansas 

BurRKE, ANNE. Cornell University Medical College Library, New York, N. Y. 

BurkKE, Murret M. Rockhurst College Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

CaLitaway, Inez. V. A. Hospital Library, Washington, D. C. 

CAMPBELL, Nina S. Indiana University School of Medicine Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

CARLETON, FLORENCE M. Advisory Center of Toxicology, National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, D. C. 

“ARR, ELIZABETH. Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago, Ill. 

“AVANAGH, G. S. T. Clendening Medical Library, University of Kansas School of Medicine, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

‘EDRINS, JouHN. American Dental Association Library, Chicago, III. 

‘HRISTIANSEN, BERNIECE M. Houston State Psychiatric Institute, Houston, Tex. 

“IERESZKO, EstuHer M. Oklahoma City Clinic-Wesley School of Nursing Library, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

CLAUSMAN, GILBERT J. New York University Medical Center, New York, N. Y. 

Corrine, Joun J. National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Cocks, ANNA R. Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 

Co.sy, CuAr es C., IIT. Boston Medical Library, Boston, Mass. 

Coe, GENEVIEVE. Treadwell Library, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Couuins, A. Patrick. Rocky Mountain Laboratory Library, Hamilton, Mont. 
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‘OnNNOR, Joun M. Los Angeles County Medical Association Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 
‘ooKE, Lucy. Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘oPpPOLA, Dominick. Stechert-Hafner, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

‘owan, Lucy Ann. V. A. Hospital Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

“RANDALL, ELLA J. L. A. County Hospital Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 

*RANNY, MELEcIA E. San Diego County Medical Society Library, San Diego, Calif. 
CRAWFORD, HELEN. University of Wisconsin Medical Library, Madison, Wis. 

CRAWFORD, SUSAN. American Medical Association, Chicago, IIl. 

CrAwrorp, Mrs. Dewey P. Confederate Memorial Medical Library, Shreveport, La. 
CRAWLEY, TILLy, Ontario Cancer Institute Library, Toronto, Canada 

CRESSATY, MARGARET. College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons Library, Los Angeles, 

Calif. 
Dar inc, Louise. Biomedical Library, University of California Medical Center, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

DARRACH, MARJORIE J. Wayne State University College of Medicine Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Davis, JOAN P. Ross Laboratories Library, Columbus, Ohio 

Davis, LorA-FRANcES. Brooke General Hospital Library, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Davis, MarjorirE. Iowa State Medical Library, State Historical Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
Day, Rospert A. Rutgers University Library, New Brunswick, N. J. 
DELISLE, MARGARET M. St. Louis Medical Society Library, St. Louis, Mo. 
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DEPIERRI, KATE P. Vanderbilt University Medical School Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

DESTLER, Dorotuy. St. Joseph Hospital Library 

DETLOFF, VirGINIA. University of Arkansas Medical Center Library, Little Rock, Ark. 

Dr1aMonD, RutH. Temple University School of Medicine Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dretricu, Mrs. J. N. Buffalo General Hospital Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Divett, Rosert T. Library of Medical Sciences, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Dor, JANET. New York Academy of Medicine Library, New York, N. Y. 

DONOHUE, MILDRED DorROTHIEN. University of Maryland, West Hyattsville, Md. 

Dover, EuGeniA R. New York Medical College, Flower & Fifth Avenue Hospitals Library, 
New York, N. Y. 

DRaAEGER, IDA J. Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DRAPER, WESLEY. Medical Society of the County of Kings Library, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Drew, CHARLOTTE. Joseph Brennemann Library, Chicago, III. 

DvuFFIELD, PAULINE. Texas Medical Association Library, Austin, Tex. 

DuMKE, LILLIAN. University of Colorado Medical Center Library, Denver, Colo. 

Duncan, Minnie. Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Biology Division Library, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Duncan, NINA B. Albuquerque Academy of Medicine & Bernalillo County Medical Society 
Library, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Duniap, Atice. American Hospital Association Library, Chicago, Ill. 

EAKIN, LAURABELLE. Falk Library Schools of the Health Professions, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eaton, EvizABETH S. Mead Johnson & Co. Library, Evansville, Ind. 

EBERT, Myrv. Division of Health Affairs Library, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina 

E1c, Neb. National Jewish Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

ERFLE, Doris. Dental Library, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

EsTERQUEST, RALPH T. Harvard Medical Library, Boston, Mass. 

Evans, BLENDENA. Stormont Medical Library, Topeka, Kan. 

Farris, Betty R. University of Nebraska College of Medicine Library, Omaha, Neb. 

FEENEY, Mary E. Hospital Library, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FELTER, JACQUELINE W. Medical Society of the County of Queens Library, Forest Hills, N. Y. 

FisHER, ADELE. Northwestern University Dental School Library, Chicago, Il. 

FLANDORF, VERA S. Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago, Il. 

FRASER, HELEN A. Albany Medical College Library, Albany, N. Y. 

FROHWEIN, Nina. University of lowa Medical Library, Iowa City, Lowa 

Fry, ALDERSON. Medical Center Library, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 

GARBER, Marion H. Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies Library, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Garcia, MARIA CovADONGA. Universidad Nacional de Asuncion Facultad de Ciencias Médi- 
cas, Asuncion, Paraguay 

GARDINER, Emity. V. A. Library, Lincoln, Nebraska 

GASKILL, MARGARET. University of Texas Medical Branch Library, Galveston, Tex. 

GEYER, ANNA. Baylor University, Dental College Library, Dallas, Tex. 

Guotston, H. DonaLp. Squibb Institute of Medical Research Library, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Grima, MARGUERITE. Memorial Medical Library, St. Margaret Hospital, Hammond, Ind. 

GrnsBERG, Dr. HELEN F. Schering Corporation Library, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Giippon, Dorotuy FrepERick. Dartmouth College Medical Library, Hanover, N. H. 

GoopeE, Ot1t1A D. American Dental Association Library, Chicago, III. 

GRAHAM, IRENE. University of Mississippi Medical Center Library, Jackson, Mississippi 

GRIMES, JOHANNA. Old Hickory Bookshop, Brinklow, Md. 

Grimes, Ratpa L. Old Hickory Bookshop, Brinklow, Md. 
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GRUEN, SONIA L. Albert Einstein College of Medicine Library, Bronx, N. Y. 

HAABALA, SyLviA H. Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester, Minn. 

HAFNER, WALTER A. Stechert-Hafner, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Hai, Nancy K. U. S. Public Health Service Hospital Library, New Orleans, La. 

Hatt, W. KNow ton. Medical College of Georgia Library, Augusta, Ga. 

HALLAM, BertHA B. University of Oregon Medical School Library, Portland, Oregon 

HAmpTon, Ciara H. Lakin State Hospital Library, Lakin, W. Va. 

HARLAMERT, RutH E. King County Medical Society Library, Seattle, Wash. 

Harris, Witpa G. University of Alabama Medical Center Library, Birmingham, Ala. 

Hawkins, Mrrram. National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 

Heck, Livan B. University of Oklahoma Medical Center Library, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

HENDERSON, SouryA. American Cancer Society, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

HETZNER, BERNICE M. University of Nebraska College of Medicine Library, Omaha, Neb. 

HiLton, HELEN E. V. A. Center Library, Wadsworth, Kan. 

HopGE, MurieEv. College of Physicians of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Honoris, Sister. St. Vincent Hospital Library, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

Hopkinson, MARGARET. V. A. Research Hospital Library, Chicago, III. 

Horwoop, Rusy. Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howarp, EstHer. Medical Library, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota 

HvuELSMAN, HELEN. Stritch School of Medicine Library, Loyola University, Chicago, III. 

HuGues, MAurINeE. V. A. Hospital Library, Birmingham, Ala. 

IMBRIE, AGNES. Los Angeles County Public Health Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 

ImMEL, MARGARET. St. Joseph’s Hospital Library, Denver, Colo. 

Iscut, Joun P. Louisiana State University School of Medicine Library, New Orleans, La. 

Jackson, Mary A. Medical Library, Office of the Surgeon General (Army), Washington, D. C. 

James, Atice L. Medical Library, Great Falls, Montana 

Jounson, BARBARA Cok. Harper Hospital, Detroit, Michigan 

Jounson, WALTER J. Walter J. Johnson, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Jotowicz, PauL. Walter J. Johnson. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Jones, M. IRENE. Mooney Memorial Library, University of Tennessee Medical Units, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

JorpaNn, Mritprep. A. W. Calhoun Medical Library, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jupkrys, Ester. The Rockefeller Institute Library, New York, N. Y. 

Kaytor, Mary F. N. Y. C. Dept. of Health Library, Bureau of Labor, New York, N. Y. 

KEHL, M. MARGARET. Dental-Pharmacy Library, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Key, Atice M. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Technical Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KENDERDINE, Mary BELL. College of Osteopathic Medicine & Surgery Library, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

KENNEDY, ANNA P. Alameda Contra Costa Medical Association Library, Oakland, Calif. 

KENNEDY, MAXINE E. National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 

KERKER, ANN E. Purdue University, Veterinary Science & Medicine Library, Lafayette, Ind. 

Krys, Tuomas E. Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester, Minn. 

Ki_cour, FrepEeRIcK G. Yale Medical Library, New Haven, Conn. 

KinnIsON, Patricia. Clendening Medical Library, University of Kansas Medical Center, 
Kansas City, Kansas 

KiNG, Rita Sue. Jerome S. Leopold Medical Library, Lenox Hill Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

Kopp, Emma Lue. Clendening Medical Library, University of Kansas Medical Center, 
Kansas City, Kansas 

KOUDELKA, JANET B. Welch Medical Library, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Kraus, Mary M. Medical Library, V. A. Hospital Library, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Kron, IRvin WAYNE. College of Medicine Library, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Kronick, Davin A. Cleveland Medical Library, Cleveland, Ohio 

Kurtu, Witt1AM H. National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 

Laatz, Mary JANE. Indiana University School of Medicine Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

LANGNER, MILDRED C. University of Miami School of Medicine Library, Miami, Fla. 

Lantz, WALTER D. Swets & Zeitlinger, Amsterdam, Holland 

LawLor, MARGARET. Jackson County Medical Society Library, Kansas City, Missouri 

LazEROW, SAMUEL. National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 

LEE, VirGINIA. Medical Center Library, University of Arkansas, Little Rock, Ark. 

LEGE, ANNE. University of Arkansas Medical Center Library, Little Rock, Arkansas 

LEHMAN, Lots. Lankenau Hospital Medical Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LENTz, Ropert T. Jefferson Medical College Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lewis, Rosert F. Biomedical Library, University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

LonG, Dorotuy. Division of Health Affairs Library, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Lone, Dr. E. Crort. Duke University Medical School, Durham, N. C. 

LorzE, JEANE M. Parke, Davis & Co. Research Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

LuNDEEN, ALMA. Illinois State Library, Springfield, Il. 

McDANIeEL, Constance. Clendening Medical Library, University of Kansas Medical Center, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

McDona.p, IsaBEL. British Columbia Medical Library Service, Vancouver, B. C. 

McDonatp, Marcery. Christ Hospital Institute of Medical Research Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

McFappeN, Mary. Letterman General Hospital Medical Library, San Francisco, Calif. 

McFar.anpb, Dora E. V.A. Hospital Library, Wadsworth, Kan. 

McGraANE, ELEANOR. Memorial Medical Library, St. Elizabeth Hospital, Lafayette, Ind. 

MacKenzir, Ruts C. Harvard Medical Library, Boston, Mass. 

McLareEN, Puytuis. American Medical Association Library, Chicago, III. 

McLavucGuin, ExizaBetu. V.A. Westside Hospital Library, Chicago, III. 

McLean, Louise L. Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

McMILLAN, SHERRILL E. U. S. Naval Hospital, Medical Library, San Diego, Calif. 

McWuorter, Mitpreb. V. A. Center Library, Dublin, Ga. 

MALTERUD, KATHERINE. Medical Library, V. A. Hospital, Brockton, Mass. 

Mann, Rutu J. Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester, Minn. 

Manson, Ciara. Lane Medical Library, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Mapes, Epitu. Austin State Hospital Medical Library, Austin, Tex. 

MaRKEL, J. Louise. Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies Library, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Marsu, EvizABetH D. Matas Medical Library, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

MARSHALL, Mary Louise. 187 E. Oakridge Park, Metairie, La. 

Marson, Joyce. White Memorial Medical Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Martin, Jess A. Health Center Library, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

MARTIN, MARGARET N. Medical Library, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

MARTIN, TERESA. Mercy Hospital Library, Denver, Colo. 

MATEER, BEVERLY J. Memorial Medical Library, Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton, Ohio 

MAURICE, JEWELL. Eli Lilly & Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

MAXFIELD, Davin K. University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

May, VERNICE. Staff Library, Dept. of Psychiatry, University of Kansas Medical Center, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

MAYDEN, PrisciL1a M. V. A. Hospital Library, Salt Lake City, Utah 

MAYER, SARAH G. Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

MECKEL, CLARA Louise, University of Illinois Medical Library, Chicago, III. 

MeunE, Nettie A. The Upjohn Co., Library, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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MERHEMIC, Fapit I. Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Meyer, Eva J. A. A. Brill Library, New York Psychoanalytic Institute, New York, N. Y. 

Micuatova, Dacmar. N. Y. State Department of Health, Division of Laboratories & Re- 
search Library, Albany, N. Y. 

MICHENER, Epitu (Mrs. R. B.). Dental Library, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

MILLER, BLANcHueE. V. A. Hospita! Library, Little Rock, Ark. 

MILLER, Epwarp A. National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 

MILteR, Lois B. American Journal of Nursing Co., New York, N. Y. 

MILLER, SuzANNE S. V. A. Hospital Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

MONAHAN, HELEN S. Medical Library Mecklenburg County, Charlotte, N. C. 

Moore, Erpeau A. University of Alabama Medical Center Library, Birmingham, Ala. 

Moore, Hitpa E. University of Maryland Health Sciences Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Morrison, Cora EvizaBetu. National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 

Morsg, Exuiott H. College of Physicians of Philadelphia Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morton, LestrE T., National Institute for Medical Research Library, London, N.W. 


England 
Mosrtecky, Iva. Harvard Medical Library, Boston, Mass. 
Mounts, ANN. Psychoanalytic Foundation Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


MustaAINn, ADELIA P. Doctors Library, San Diego County General Hospital, San Diego, Calif. 

NEAL, LorArINneE. University of Texas, M.D. Anderson Hospital & Tumor Institute Library, 
Houston, Tex. 

NiEMAN, Dorotny FE. V. A. Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nor, Bertua. V. A. Hospital Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

OATFIELD, HAROLD. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Research Library, Groton, Conn. 

OserRsT, PETE. Matthews Book Company, Webster-Groves, Mo. 

ORFANOS, MINNIE A. Northwestern University Dental School Library, Chicago, III. 

Paice, M. Jean. V. A. Hospital Library, Iowa City, Iowa 

PARKER, Miriam A. V. A. Hospital Library, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

PARKER, VIRGINIA. Texas Medical Center Library, Houston, Tex. 

PATTERSON, MARIAN. Academy of Medicine Library, Toronto, Canada 

PEARSON, INA Stout. College of the Pacific Pharmacy-Chemistry Library, Stockton, Calif. 

PEART, FLORENCE D. Royal Victoria Hospital Medical Library, Montreal, Quebec 

PERKINS, HENRIETTA T. Yale Medical Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Peters, Hitpa D. Health Sciences Library, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

PINCHACK, JEAN. U. S. Naval Hospital Library, St. Albans, N. Y. 

Post, Mary M. Ramsey County Medical Society Library, St. Paul, Minn. 

PosTELL, WriLLiAM D. Tulane University Medical Library, New Orleans, La. 

Prick, HELEN L. V. A. Hospital Library, Topeka, Kansas 

Prime, L. MARGUERIETE. American College of Surgeons (retired). Chicago, III. 

REDCLIFFE, ROsE. Winnebago County Medical Library, Rockford, III. 

ReED, MELIA R. Medical Library, U. S. Naval Hospital, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

REEs, THomas H., Jr. Documentation Center, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

REYNOLDS, CARROLL F. Falk Library of Health Professions, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

REYNOLDS, EvizABETH. V. A. Hospital Library, Topeka, Kan. 

RiESE, GRETCHEN R. Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory Library, Los Alamos, N. M. 

RILEY, EILEEN V. National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 

RINDONE, HAZEL. Park College Library, Parkville, Mo. 

RINDONE, JouN A. K. C. College of Osteopathy & Surgery, Kansas City, Mo. 

RoBErTs, Epna. Guthrie Clinic Library, Sayre, Pa. 

RoBESON, CLARA A. Massachusetts College of Pharmacy Library, Boston, Mass. 
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Rosrinson, I. MARIAN. University of Maryland Health Sciences Library, Baltimore, Md. 

RoGERS, FRANK B. National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 

Rose, Rutu. Hertzler Research Foundation Library, Halstead, Kan. 

ROsINSKI, ANASTASIA A. Medical Library, University of Mississippi, Jackson, Miss. 

Rotu, RAcHEL. Duke Hospital Library, Durham, N. C. 

RUGENDALL, ELizABETH. 516 So. 38th Ave., Omaha, Neb. 

RUNGE, ELIsABETH D. University of Texas Medical Library, Galveston, Tex. 

SHaAw, Patricia E. V. A. Hospital Medical Library, Perry Point, Md. 

SANDERS, ALMA. New York Academy of Medical Library, New York, N. Y. 

SALVO, JEANNINE M. Central Medical Library, American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 

SayLor, GeorGiA M. American Heart Association, New York, N. Y. 

ScHMID, JANEIRO B. Pan American Health Organization Library, Washington, D. C. 

ScumipT, DEAN. University of Michigan Medical Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ScHUMAN, Henry. Henry Schuman Ltd., New York, N. Y. 

SHEPPARD, GENEVA. V. A. Hospital Library, Wichita, Kansas 

Srupson, Betu A. Stimson Library Army Medical Service School, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

SisTER St. JOviTA BERTRAND. Medical Library, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Sudbury, Ontario, 
Canada 

SIsTER MARY GERMAINE, S.S.M. Medical Library, St. John’s Hospital, Tulsa, Okla. 

SITTNER, MOLLIE. White Memorial Medical Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 

SLAGLE, ALMA Dororny. Science & Industry, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 

SMiTH, ANDRENETTE. Naval Medical Research Institute Library, Bethesda, Md. 

SOERATIN, Lity. University of Indonesia Library, Diakarta, Indonesia 

SPIEKERMAN, ELIzABETH F. Pfizer Therapeutic Institute Library, Maywood, N. J. 

SPINNING, Mirra E. Bristol Laboratories Library, Syracuse, N. Y. 

STAATS, JOAN. Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory Research Library, Bar Harbor, Maine 

STAUFFER, ISABEL E. Canadian Medical Association, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

STAIN, Bessie A. Marquette Medical-Dental Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

STEIN, EvizaBetu A. Cleveland Medical Library, Cleveland, Ohio 

STEINKE, ELEANOR G. Vanderbilt University School of Medicine Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

STEPHENS, MAUDE A. Medical Library, V. A. Hospital, North Little Rock, Ark. 

STERN, GENEVIEVE VAN SLYKE. Creighton Memorial St. Joseph’s Hospital Medical Library, 
Omaha, Neb. 

STEUERNAGEL, HARRIET. Washington University School of Dentistry Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

STREET, Doris B. Smith Kline & French Laboratories Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

STRIEBY, IRENE M. Library Consultant, Indianapolis, Ind. 

SwoFrorD, Lorna L. V. A. Hospital Library, Topeka, Kan. 

Swift, Loretta. Medical Library, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Sykes, Curista Marte. University of Florida Health Center Library, Gainesville, Fla. 

TAINE, SEYMOUR I. National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 

Taytor, Betsy. V. A. Hospital Library, Danville, Il. 

Tuomas, EvELyn F. St. Mary’s Hospital Medical Staff Library, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

THompson, Dorortuy A. Vanderbilt University School of Medicine Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

DEAN-THROCKMORTON, JEANNETTE, M.D. Iowa State Medical Library, Des Moines, Iowa 

TOMASSINI, CARMENINA. University of California San Francisco Medical Center Library, San 






















































Francisco, Calif. 
TRAMMELL, GeorciA R. V. A. Hospital Library, Vancouver, Wash. 
TREIBLE, THEODORE. Eaton Laboratories Medical Library, Norwich, N. Y. 
TROXEL, Wii. University of Illinois Library of Medical Sciences, Chicago, Ill. 
TRUELSON, STANLEY D., Jr. Tufts University Medical and Dental Library, Boston, Mass. 
Tsupa, YosHrnat. Keio University School of Medicine Library, Tokyo. Japan 
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VAILLANCOURT, PAULINE M. Medical Library, Memorial Center for Cancer, New York, N. Y 

VINTON, MARGARET. Incarnate Word Hospital Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

WADDELL, Mary S. Communicable Disease Center Library, U.S.P.H.S., Atlanta, Ga. 

WALKER, Vesta E. Menninger Clinic Library, Topeka, Kansas 

WALTER, MILpRED E. University of Rochester Medical Center Library, Rochester, N. Y. 

WANNARKA, Marjorie. Creighton University Medical Library, Omaha, Neb. 

WASHBURN, DONALD. American Dental Association, Chicago, IIl. 

WEATHERS, Marqua E. School of Medicine Library, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

WEBER, MArjorieE C. Spokane Medical Library, Spokane, Wash. 

WELLINGTON, FLorA H. University of Miami School of Medicine Library, Miami, Fla. 

WuiTE, ANGELA. St. Vincent’s Hospital Medical Library, New York, N. Y. 

WuitE, ELEANORE T. E. J. Meyer Memorial Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y. 

WuitrE, Mary D. Norton Memorial Infirmary Library, Louisville, Ky. 

Wuittock, Joun M., JR. Welch Medical Library, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

WILENSkY, Etsre. North Shore Hospital, Valley Road, Manhasset, N. Y. 

WILLBANKs, FEROL. V. A. Hospital Library, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Witiiams, E. Loutse. Mississippi State Board of Health Library, Jackson, Miss. 

WILirAMs, EvizABETH S. Medical College of South Carolina, Charleston, S. C. 

Witson, Giapys G. U.S.A.F. Hospital-Medical Staff Library, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio 

WILson, MARGARET B. U.S.P.H.S. Hospital Library, Carville, La. 

WINTERS, Witma E. Boston Medical Library, Boston, Mass. 

Witurow, Betty ANN. College of Medicine Library, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

WITTENBERGER, MARIAN ESTHER. V. A. Hospital Library, Phoenix, Ariz. 

WoELFEL, HELEN. U. S. Army Medical Research Laboratory Library, Fort Knox, Ky. 

Wotrr, THEODORE. Maryland State Dept. Health Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Wonc, Dorortny. V. A. Hospital, West Haven, Conn. 

Yasuur, GeorGE. St. Louis University Medical Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

Younc, Raymonp L., M.D. Santa Fe County Medical Library, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Z1pIN, LYNN P. Westchester Academy of Medicine Library, Purchase, N. Y. 
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MORE ON THE TOPIC OF NOMINATIONS 


The power of the printed word is illustrated very well by the amount of 
discussion at the Kansas City meeting regarding the problems of nominations. 
The President’s Page in the January 1960 issue of the BULLETIN must surely 
have helped in focusing attention on this topic. 

At the mid-convention board meeting, during the last business session and 
perhaps more especially in private discussions, many members were stating 
positions regarding the Association’s nomination procedure. Good-naturedly 
the term “‘kingmakers” was related to members of the nominating committee. 

While there was some feeling for a double slate of officers for the association, 
there was much opposition to the idea. There was considerable interest in a 
double slate for the members of the nominating committee. 

At the post-convention board meeting the By-laws Committee was asked to 
prepare a by-law change calling for the nomination of two members for the 
one annual vacancy on the nominating committee. The committee was also 
asked to prepare a change regarding the office of Honorary Vice-President. It 
was felt advisable to abolish this office. 

At the same meeting the Board voted to hold the election at the first business 
session of the annual convention. This will make it possible for the Nominating 
Committee to operate more smoothly and will reduce the confusion of terms of 
the newly elected officers. 

The Board of Directors has appreciated the comments and advice of members 
of the Association in resolving some of the problems regarding nominations. We 
would like to ask additional participation by the members. Members of the 
nominating committee can not know all of our members and they would like 
to receive suggestions of possible nominees from the membership. Won’t you 
please write to the Chairman of the Nominating Committee, naming possible 
nominees and explaining the reasons for your suggestions. 

Our Association continues to grow. It is our sincere hope that as we increase 
in number, we will retain most of the intimate, friendly relationships that have 
marked the MLA as being unique among library organizations. We trust you 
will exercise your rights of membership in this and all other phases of the 


Association’s activities. 


RoBert T. LENTZ 
President 
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By Wiviiam K. Beattyt 


ANNAN, GERTRUDE L. Survey or slurvey? Library J. 85: 2120-2122, June 1, 

1960. 

A survey carried out by two “non-librarians” is described here in a re- 
freshingly acid manner. The surveyors made several recommendations that 
would, if carried out, have led to disastrous results. This paper should be 
required reading for all library administrators. 


ATCHLEY, DANA W. The uses of elegance. Ann. Int. Med. 52: 881-889, Apr., 

1960. 

This address, delivered at the first ““Gold-Headed Cane Ceremony” held by 
the University of California School of Medicine, is made up of brief biographies 
of W. B. O’Shaughnessy, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Theodore Janeway. The 
stories are told in a pleasantly reflective manner. 


Barr, M. P., anp McEwen, W. K. World list of current periodicals in ophthal- 
mology, optics and optometry. A.M.A. Arch. Ophth. 63: 430-472, Mar., 
1960. 

This annotated list of 269 journals presents valuable information for both 
general medical and ophthalmological libraries. The information given includes 
an arrangement of titles by country and by abstracting agencies. The individual 
entries include, where possible, abbreviations used by major bibliographies, 
beginning date, frequency and number of volumes a year, principal abstracting 
journals regularly covering the item, and other useful material. 


BERTELSEN, ARNE, AND CAPENER, NORMAN. Fingers, compensation and King 
Canute. J. Bone & Joint Surg. 42B: 390-392, May, 1960. 
In addition to solving a major problem dealing with digital nomenclature 
the authors have provided some pleasantly engaging reading. 


CAIRNS, ELEANOR. An adequate budget. Hospital Progress 41: 122, 124, June, 
1960. 
The “indispensable tool” in maintaining a good library is money. Some 
practical methods are given for obtaining it for school of nursing libraries. 
* Longer reviews of some of the items mentioned here may appear either simultaneously 


or later in the section, ‘Book Reviews and Journal Notes.” 
+ Medical Librarian, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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CorNEY, Mrs. RIcHARD. Library service to shut-ins in Poughkeepsie. The 
Bookmark (New York State Library) 19: 153-155, Mar., 1960. 
This paper reports the philosophy, methods, and results of a program that 
has been in operation for six years. Many practical suggestions are given. 


Day, MELVIN S., AND LEBow, IRvING. New indexing pattern for Nuclear 
Science Abstracts. Am. Documentation 11: 120-127, Apr., 1960. 
This logical and lucid description will help the librarian in his use of a 
standard medical abstracting tool, and in his understanding of some modern 
mechanized publishing techniques. 


FELTER, JACQUELINE W. Library Week, from 1 to 52. Bull. M. Soc. County 

Queens, pp. 150, 152, Mar., 1960. 

National Library Week could be expanded from once to fifty-two times a 
year by an active and imaginative medical librarian, although a more suitable 
phrase for the busy physician and student might well be “Slow Up and Read.” 
Several excellent illustrations are given to show how useful a medical library 


can be. 


HANLON, JOHN J., RoGERsS, FRED B., AND ROSEN, GEORGE. A bookshelf on the 
history and philosophy of public health. Am. J. Pub. Health 50: 445-458, 
Apr., 1960. 

This carefully selected annotated bibliography of important books and 
articles will be useful both as a reference tool and as a guide to selection. 


HARRISON, K. C. The librarian and the architect. Library World 61: 177-180, 

Mar., 1960. 

The relationship between the librarian and the architect must be based on 
mutual respect for the professional knowledge of each. Without this respect 
the building will be neither functional nor esthetically pleasing. Although 
some of the material in this paper deals with official requirements peculiar to 
England, librarians in this country will find many useful ideas and suggestions. 


JorDAN, Pup D. The challenge of medical records. Am. Archivist 23: 143- 

151, Apr., 1960. 

Medical records may be found in many varieties of private and public 
documents. The historian should be aware of this material and make proper 
use of it. Librarians can do present and future historians a great service by 
collecting these items. 






Keys, THoMAs E., AND RUCKER, WILBUR C. The atlases of ophthalmoscopy: a 
bibliography, 1850-1960. Am. J. Ophth. 49: 881-894, May (Pt. I), 1960. 
This is a revised version of a bibliography that first appeared in 1950 and is 
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now out of print. It lacks the chronological listing and notes of library holdings 
found in the first edition, but it contains several new items and corrections. 
The two complement each other and are both valuable reference tools., 
Keys, Tuomas E. Sir William Osler and the Mayo Clinic. Proc. Staff Meet. 
Mayo Clin. 35: 229-238, Apr. 27, 1960. 
The ubiquitous Osler had an effect on the Mayo Clinic from the interior 
decoration of the building to the general philosophy of its founders. This is a 
delightful piece by one former President of MLA about another. 


MARSHALL, MAry Louise. Tour of the medical libraries of Colombia. Bull. 
Tulane Univ. M. Fac. 19: 113-121, May, 1960. 
During this three-month tour the author visited six medical libraries in five 
cities. The descriptions of the libraries, schools, and countryside are presented 
in an interesting manner. 


ORR, RicHarD H. The metabolism of new scientific information: a preliminary 
report. Processed. 9 pp. 

Two scientific meetings were studied to discover how soon the oral reports 
appeared in print, what the factors involved were, and whether such a “‘tracer”’ 
study is useful for examining the flow of scientific information. Author-lag, 
journal-lag, publication-lag, and publication “scatter” provide useful insights 
into authors’ attitudes and methods, and into the present coverage of special 
subject literature. The author has a novel approach and has used it 
productively. 


Orr, Ricuarp H. Trends in documentation: their effect on medical publica- 

tions. Clin. Res. 8: 151-153, Apr., 1960. 

Since today’s “‘swelling flood of medical literature” represents neither ‘‘more 
words per hour spent in research” nor increased “‘padding,” it would be well 
to develop new methods for handling it rather than merely decrying the situa- 
tion. Demands for condensation in writing, speed in publication, and standardi- 
zation in manuscript requirements are suggested as possible aids. 


PHELps, RALPH H., AND HERLIN, JOHN P. Alternatives to the scientific periodi- 
cal;a report and a bibliography. Unesco Bull. Libraries 14: 61-75, Mar./Apr., 
1960. 

This comprehensive report and lengthy bibliography provide a good state- 
ment of the background and current condition of such alternatives. 


Rarsic, L. Mires. Assembly-line processing at West Point. Library J. 85: 
1343-1345, Apr. 1, 1960. 
Practicality is the theme of this description for improved processing which 
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involves better handling of both things and people. Medical librarians will be 
able to stir up their thinking by reading this straightforward account. 


Rarsic, L. Mires. Mathematical evaluation of the scientific serial. Science 

131: 1417-1419, May 13, 1960. 

The Gross and Gross citation-method of evaluating scientific serials has not 
provided satisfactory results. The system described here by Raisig is based on 
the appearance of original articles in a journal. The relationship of the number 
of articles quoted to the number of articles published produces an “index of 
research potential realized” (RPR index). While the author points out that 
mathematical determination, without sound judgment, will never attain 
absolute objectivity he has, nevertheless, worked out a method that promises 
considerable assistance. 


The ranking of authors. (Editorial) Acta Pharmacol. et Toxicol. 16: 201- 

202, No. 3, 1960. 

If several authors have combined to produce a paper the arrangement of 
their names may be by the “senior author” approach, alphabetically, or by some 
occult method. The ramifications of each are explored with logic and consider- 
able humor. The Editors relate their own experience, and offer the suggestion 
that footnotes from the authors’ names should make clear the part played by 


each. 


RicuTER, D. How many more new journals? Nature 186: 18-19, Apr. 2, 1960. 

Several medical publishers, administrators, and researchers comment prac- 
tically and ironically on this question. Their comments include a suggestion for 
the licensing of scientists so that each will be permitted to publish only one 
paper and one preliminary report each year, and the recommendation that 
librarians purchase only the first volume of a new journal since it is often the 
only one containing worthwhile material. 


ROSENMAN, LEONARD D. Hugh of Lucca and the literary virus. New England 

J. Med. 261: 1333-1334, Dec. 24, 1959. 

Montaigne’s comment, “In a time when to doe evil is common, to doe nothing 
profitable is in a manner commendable,” may fittingly be applied to many 
producers of medical literature. Hugh, the teacher of Theodoric, is held up as 
the prime example of the “nonwriting surgeon” in this slightly Gilbertian 
piece. 


SCHIFFERES, Justus J. Do you know good writing when you read it? Missis- 
sippi Valley M. J. 82: 71-75, Jan., 1960. 
The relationship between content and method of expression is much closer 
than most scientific writers think. Criticism is a useful teaching device. The 
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“comparative passage” method is discussed. Three critical questions are sug- 
gested for the would-be critic. Nine reasons for failure to criticize fairly, based 
on work done by I. A. Richards, are listed and dealt with at some length. This 
paper contains many useful ideas and suggestions—each reading brings out 
new possibilities. 


SCHNEIDER, A. J. Statistics and faith. (Letter to the editor). Pediatrics 24: 

157-158, July, 1959. 

Statistical methods are being used in many medical papers, but most readers 
and authors have at best only an elementary understanding of them. This 
letter outlines the major steps to be taken (primarily by the editor) if these 
methods are to be used in such a way that the reader can accept them by 
logic rather than by faith. 


WAKEMAN, JoHN. Mumbling into our pillows. LPRT News Letter 7: 3-5, July, 
1960. 
The recently appointed editor of the Wilson Bulletin makes some thoughtful 
and ironic comments on questionnaires—‘“People faced with a direct and un- 
999 


qualified question in an unfamiliar field tend to say ‘yes’”—and on writing 
by librarians—‘‘We write too much too soon.” 


Wuire, Park J. The right word in search of a doctor. J. Pediat. 57: 149-150, 

July, 1960. 

Incorrectly formed singulars and plurals, redundancies, sloppy use of words, 
and mispronunciations are elements of poor writing and poor speaking—and 
these imply poor thinking. Telling points are made by forceful and amusing 
examples. 


BrieF Notes: Frank S. Wagner, Jr., has compiled a “Dictionary of docu- 
mentation terms” (Am. Documentation, Apr., 1960) that will serve as a good 
translation tool. Inspired by Peter Quince, Dr. Kurt Thoma offers help in 
‘Composing a scientific article” (Oral Surg., Jan., 1960)—one of his Swiss 
professors once said, ‘‘Eine Arbeit muss verarbeitet werden”, a good lesson for 
everyone. The Associate Editor of the Vew York J. Med., William Hammond, 
gives the “Basic requirements for a scientific article” in the June 15 issue—to 
the usual advice he adds Strunk, and Sears, Roebuck, and subtracts the fruit 
and nuts. 

Magazanik writes of the history of the Russian weekly ‘Medical News” 
(trans. title) in the Aug., 1959 issue of Klin. Med. Schneider deals with “100 
years of Pharmazeutische Zentralhalle” (trans. title) in the July, 1959, issue. 
Jeandelize discusses in the Aug., 1959 number, Ann. Ocul., the history of the 
Annales d’Oculistique el de Gynecologie and the Journal d’Oculistique de Medicine 
el de Chirurgie Pratiques. The fortieth anniversary of the Journal of Dental 
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Research is celebrated by H. B. G. Robinson’s history in the July/Aug., 1959, 
issue. What’s New is running a pictorial series entitled “Medicine in Art.” 
The Summer, 1960, number has several plates and an interesting commentary 
by Frederick G. Kilgour. The Library Chronicle, University of Texas, carries in 
Vol. 6, No. 3, (pp. 37-38), 1959, a report of the acquisition by the Library of a 
large collection of reports on the medical conditions in various parts of Mexico. 
These reports are written by students at the School of Medicine of the National 
University after they have served a six-month period in a selected community 
(usually one without a physician). F. N. L. Poynter has some interesting 
comments about a 1695 medical bookseller’s catalogue in the Oct., 1959, num- 
ber of M. Hist. 

“The Literature of Library Technical Services”’ is the title of the University 
of Illinois, Library School, Occasional Papers, No. 58. This fairly lengthy 
survey presents an annotated bibliography of important works. The psychology 
of library use is treated in a short article by McKenzie and Sommer, ‘Pro- 
moting the staff library,” (Ment. Hospitals, Apr., 1960), and in a letter and 
editorial “I never read the nursing press,” in the May 20, 1960, number of 
Nursing Mirror. 

Schmid-Schaedelin (Veska-Zischr., Aug., 1959), and Rantasalo (Suom. 
Laak., Nov. 20, 1959) discuss hospital libraries. The June 3, 1960, issue of 
Nursing Times carries a brief report on “Libraries in 19 schools of nursing,” 
and, by Miss Alice M. C. Thompson, a useful guide to “The training school 
library.” B. F. Clymer, Jr., has written an M. S. in L. S. thesis, “History of 
the Division of Health Affairs Library of the University of North Carolina.” 
The Stanley Memorial Library of the Calgary Clinic is the subject of a delight- 
ful paper by Dr. H. W. Price in the May, 1960, issue of Group Practice. Folke 
Strém describes his attractive new library at the University of Gothenburg 
School of Medicine in Libri, Vol. 9, No. 4, 1959. John L. Thornton describes 
the trials (and ingenuity he used to meet them) of the library at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. The ‘‘new look”’ is also pictured in the Dec., 1959, issue of 
the Hospital’s Journal. The Barnes Library, University of Birmingham, is 
depicted by Miss Russell in the Feb., 1960, number of the Queen’s M. Magazine. 
Miss Anne Lege deals effectively with the University of Arkansas, Medical 
Center Library, and its motto, ‘‘to teach, to search, to serve.” (Arkansas 
Libraries, Oct., 1959). W. D. Postell writes of the history, development, and 
present services of the Rudolph Matas Library at Tulane in the May, 1960, 
issue of the Bull. Tulane Univ. M. Fac. This special library issue also has 
short biographies of Mr. Postell and Mary Louise Marshall. The Stormont 
Medical Library is briefly described in the May, 1960, issue of the J. Kans. M. 
Soc. Dr. Saul Jarcho draws on the “underestimated resources of medical 
literature” in describing ‘The literary treatment of insomnia” in Punch, June 
15, 1960. 














Editorials 





SHORT COMMENTS BY THE EDITOR 

The American Medical Association has again decided to change the titles of 
its specialty journals. Our readers have perhaps thoroughly enjoyed the unin- 
tentional humor (I personally don’t believe that this was the ‘“‘tongue-in-cheek” 
kind) in the editorial in the JAMA of June 11, 1960 which sedately states 
“Some librarians may be unhappy with this decision, but it is believed to be a 
desirable one for most interested parties.” Who, pray tell, is a more interested 
party than the librarians who are constantly helping the poor bewildered 
physicians to find the literature that they are seeking! Librarians know how to 
find this literature even when associations change titles and policies almost as 
fast as they change editors. 

The library profession usually accepts such changes with equanimity except 
when a drastic one places severe difficulties upon library patrons as was the 
case when these initials were added to the specialty journals in 1950. So, even 
though the new change will require much extra work on the part of librarians, 
it is safe to say that most of them will feel that the august medical association 
has finally seen the light. Now maybe the rank and file of the medical profession 
can find these journals without the strain of struggling through the prelimi- 
naries that clouded the issue. 

Medical Economics in the February 1, 1960 issue had an article that would 
certainly make one think of the inequalities in this world. It is entitled ‘‘Want 
Time Out for Research? Get A Grant!” Its intriguing subtitle is “Did you 
know that the Government and private agencies are handing out more grants 
than ever before... ?’’ Librarians do know and perhaps better than anyone 
else! They have every reason to be so well informed because of the thousands 
of requests for material and service which come to them every day from these 
people who have found how “‘to get a grant.”” What librarians do not know is 
where the money is coming from for them to supply all the materials and 
services required. They wish they did! 


* * * 


Recently there was an article in a medical journal by an author who said 
that he was suspicious of a writer who didn’t use plain, straightforward, un- 
complicated words. He further stated that whenever he saw an article including 
the term ‘a physician’s armamentarium,” rather than the nice simple word 
“tools,” he automatically tossed that article aside as of no real value. What a 
pity! Plain short words are nice, but long and even complicated words are, too, 
if they are apropos. If writers were compelled to confine their thoughts to a cer- 
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tain number of selected or acceptable words, reading would become intolerably 
dull and standardized, and there would be no need for those fascinating mines 
of knowledge, the unabridged dictionaries. Why can’t authors be permitted to 
express their personalities in their writing? We all know charming people, dull 
people, pompous people, and colorful people. Why not let them write the way 
they think and feel, except, of course, to correct obvious grammatical errors? 
Such writing would be much more honest and would provide the reader with 
some useful criteria to judge a professional man by his writing. So many times 
in present-day journals this just can’t be done, because all articles are edited 
to conform to such a strict pattern that no personality shows through. 


* ok * 


The current presidential campaign has brought some pleasant surprises. 
One candidate said that he would utilize his efforts to the full to bring peace 
and prosperity. Listeners were stunned. Their ears had become so attuned to 
the incorrect superlative. Maybe even we learned medical librarians would 
sometimes like to be reminded that the following words cannot be qualified: 


absolute, basic, complete, contemporary, devoid, empty, entire, essential, 
final, full, ideal, impossible, perfect, possible, pure, sufficient, superior, unique. 


Mr. Lawrence Sickman, Director, and the Staff of the Nelson Gallery of 
Art in Kansas City, performed a great service for physicians, scientists, artists 
and medical librarians by their novel approach to their excellent exhibit, 
“Anatomy and Art.” Their display merits the accolade “wonderful” and the 
illustrated catalog is an artistic triumph. A number of copies are still available 
from the Clendening Medical Library, University of Kansas Medical Center, 
Kansas City 12, Kansas. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES AVAILABLE 


The bibliographies listed below are, or will soon be, available at the National 
Library of Medicine, Washingion 25, D. C. They are free of charge. 

Biological Effects of Non-ionizing Radiation on Humans and Higher Ani- 
mals. Revised. 1960. 13 p. 

Psychiatry for the Non-psychiatric Physician; a Bibliography. 1960. 184 
references. In press. 

Notable Contributions to Medical Research by Public Health Service Scien- 
lists. 1960. 96 p. 

Bibliography of Harold Wellington Jones, Colonel, M.C., U.S. Army. To be 
published. 

* * * 

The Union List of Health Science Periodicals Available in Selected Libraries of 

Alabama, 1960, 96 p., $2.00, is available from the Secretary-Treasurer, 


Alabama Chapter, SLA, Air University Library (3D), Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Alabama. The remittance should accompany the order. 
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SCHEDULED MEETINGS 


Seattle, Washington May 7-12, 1961 

Chicago, Illinois June 4-8, 1962 

Washington, D.C. June 16-22, 1963 

San Francisco, California 1964 (Date to be announced) 
Boston, Massachusetts June 21-25, 1965 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 1966 (Date to be announced) 


MLA STUDY PROGRAM, 1961 


The Medical Library Association, which has been sponsoring pre-convention 
Refresher Courses in the various phases of medical librarianship for the past 
three years, has announced a new three-year experimental program in learning 
and relearning to be offered for the first time before its next convention on May 
8, 1961 in Seattle, Washington. 

The success of the skeleton Refresher Courses over the past three years has 
so Clearly indicated the value of even the digest lecture that the new program 
is designed to pioneer further in organized postgraduate work for medical 
librarians. Two types of courses will be offered in an effort to meet the varying 
needs of a heterogeneous group with a common interest in the medical literature. 

The first, a workshop course, will focus its attention on the practical problems 
which confront the medical librarian in the library whose holdings are under 
10,000 volumes. The course, however, will offer a wide base of eligibility and be 
open to all who think its emphasis is suitable to their particular needs. Specific 
details in terms of the workshop’s several subject areas will be available from 
Miss Pauline M. Vaillancourt, Memorial Hospital, 444 E. 68 St., New York 21, 
New York, who is the Chairman of the Medical Library Association committee 
responsible for its organization and design. 

The second course will be designed as an advanced seminar in medical 
librarianship for several small groups working with a central syllabus. Regis- 
tration for this course will be limited in 1961 to medical librarians from li- 
braries whose holdings are over 10,000 volumes, and in subsequent years to 
those who have taken the workshop course previously. In keeping with its 
purpose of providing greater theoretical and practical depth in one phase of 
medical librarianship, this advanced seminar will require more intensive student 
participation. Registration will, therefore, be required four to six months in 
advance of the Medical Library Association Meeting in Seattle so that reading 
lists and problems can be distributed and proper student preparation made. 
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The 1961 Advanced Seminar has as its topic, “Searching the Literature.” 
Details of this course will be available from Dr. Estelle Brodman, National 
Library of Medicine, Washington 25, D. C. 

This new program is not so much a departure from the earlier Medical Li- 
brary Association sponsored Refresher Courses as it is an inevitable develop- 
ment of them. The experiment is directed toward the goal of providing for 
practicing medical librarians an annual opportunity to learn and relearn that 
which is currently germane in their professional practice, and to do this at 
graduated levels of complexity as immediate need and intellectual curiosity 
dictate. Additional information will be published in the January 1961 issue of 
the BULLETIN. 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON MEDICAL 
LIBRARIANSHIP PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Medical Library Association will be host to the Second International Con- 
gress on Medical Librarianship to be held in Washington, D. C., June 16-22, 
1963, in conjunction with the MLA Annual Meeting. Beginning with the 
January issue the BULLETIN will publish further information. 


LIBRARY MATERIALS POSTAL RATE LAW AMENDED 


On July 14, 1960, a bill (14 Stat. 479) was passed and signed which amends 
the postal rate law and now permits the application of the library materials 
rate to “periodicals whether bound or unbound.” 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE, 1960/61 


The addresses of the regional representatives of the Membership Committee 
are listed as an aid to applicants for membership. 


NORTHEAST 


(Canada, Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York) 


Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins 
Yale Medical Library 

333 Cedar Street 

New Haven 11, Connecticut 


SOUTHEAST 
(North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi) 


Miss Dorothy E. Long, Reference Librarian 
Division of Health Affairs Library 

N.C. Memorial Hospital 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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MIDDLE EAST COAST 


(Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky) 


Miss Lois N. Henderson 
McGuire Veterans Administration Hospital 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


NORTH CENTRAL 


(Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska) 


Mr. Jess A. Martin, Health Center Librarian 
Ohio State University 
Hamilton Hall 
1645 Neil Avenue 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
SOUTH CENTRAL 
(Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, Louisiana, New Mexico, Colorado) 
Miss Loraine Neal, Medical Librarian 
M.D. Anderson Hospital & Tumor Institute 
The University of Texas 
6723 Bertner Drive 
Houston 25, Texas 
WEST COAST 


(California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, Arizona) 





Mrs. Carmenina Tomassini 
University of California Medical Center Library 
Parnassus and 3rd Avenues 
San Francisco 22, California 


FOREIGN 

Mr. Alfred N. Brandon, Chairman 
Medical Center Library 
University of Kentucky 

Lexington, Kentucky 


NORTHERN OHIO—PITTSBURGH JOINT REGIONAL MEETING 

On April 22 and 23, 1960, the Medical Library Association of Northern 
Ohio and the medical librarians of Pittsburgh held a joint regional meeting at 
the Cleveland Medical Library. The sessions were in three parts: a symposium 
on the graduate educational program in the hospital; a dinner meeting fea- 
turing Dr. Arthur C. Corcoran, whose topic was “Literary Doctors’; and a 
workshop on library problems. 

The panel on the graduate educational program in the hospital consisted of 
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Dr. Robert H. Ebert, Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, moderator; Dr. Charles 
Leedham, Bunts Institute, Cleveland Clinic, Cleveland; Dr. Donald B. Came- 
ron, Committee on Education and Scientific Work, Academy of Medicine of 
Cleveland; Dr. Thomas H. Ham, School of Medicine, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland; Dr. Frederick C. Robbins, Cleveland Metropolitan General 
Hospital, Cleveland; Mr. Vernon D. Seifert, Fairview Park Hospital, Cleve- 
land; and Miss Helen Yast, American Hospital Association, Chicago. They 
discussed the problem of the library’s fulfillment of needs of the hospital and 
staff in the light of present-day progress and expansion. It was pointed out 
that research workers, nurses, administrators, medical students, interns, 
residents, medical staff, technicians, dieticians, therapists all need library 
service in conjunction with formal course work, daily tasks, and research in 
which they are engaged. This diversity of clientele necessitates a flexible but 
aggressive library policy. Easy accessibility is the primary factor in an effective 
library. Other factors include receptive atmosphere, both basic and current 
material, and availability (through interlibrary loan, and other co-operative 
means) of less common material. The librarian must be alert to the needs of 
the hospital’s staff, its courses, and its projects. She should be well equipped 
professionally, not just “‘caretaker” for a collection of books, and must be 
able to maintain an effective, useful collection that reflects the needs of the 
hospital’s staff and its diversity. 

Dr. Corcoran’s speech will soon be published in the Bulletin of the Cleveland 
Medical Library Association. The subject of literary medics and medical 
litterateurs is a fascinating one; it would not be surprising if Dr. Corcoran’s 
talk marks the beginning of a new hobby for some of his audience. 

Saturday morning’s sessions consisted of three workshops on library prob- 
lems. At the section on (fechnical processes of which Dr. Carroll F. Reynolds, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, was chairman, some of the revisions in 
the A.L.A. Code were presented, especially changes in the handling of organiza- 
tions, institutions, and symposia. Methods of indexing current journals not 
yet covered by Jndex Medicus also were discussed. Martha Neville, of Presby- 
terian Hospital of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, presented a quick, hand-written, 
key-word indexing method for all journal articles, which has been successful in 
her library for seventeen years. The ensuing discussion was a lively one, 
weighing the merits of such a system against the more orthodox method of 
typed cards and standardized subject headings. 

William Barr, School of Medicine, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
as moderator of the panel on interlibrary loans, touched off a quick debate on 
the lack of uniformity in both price and quality of photocopying. The generosity 
of the National Library of Medicine is commendable, but should not be over- 
taxed. “Fair-trading” of photocopy prices, diversity of libraries called upon, 
and better methods of reproduction of material were cited as a partial solution 
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to the problem of constantly keeping abreast of demands for more varied 
material. 

The last workshop was a “rigged” TV-style quiz. David Kronick, Cleveland 
Medical Library, Cleveland, was quizmaster, presenting contestants with an 
assortment of reference questions that might be asked in a medical library. 
An animated discussion of possible sources for answers and availability of the 
reference material followed, with both the panel and audience participating. 

The sessions, which drew over eighty people, were informative and stimu- 
lating. Food for thought and action during the next year was presented in 
abundance. Cleveland Medical Library was pleased to be the Joint Regional 
Meeting’s host. 











News Items 





AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE Z85 


A broad program of user standards for the professional librarian was under- 
taken at the first meeting of Sectional Committee Z85 of the American Stan- 
dards Association on June 3, 1960. This is the first time an attempt has been 
made on any scale to obtain standards for library supplies and equipment. 
Fifteen national, noncommercial organizations were represented at the meeting 
with 19 companies whose products serve the library field. Three subcommittees 
were set up, to work on library steel bookstacks (subcommittee 1), library 
furniture including wood shelving and wood and metal furniture (subcommittee 
2), and library supplies (subcommittee 3). The American Library Association 
is administrative sponsor of this new ASA project and Frazer G. Poole, Direc- 
tory, Library Technology Project, ALA, is chairman of both the sectional 
committee and subcommittee 1. 

Each of the groups has established specific, initial standardization objectives. 
Subcommittee 1 has set its sights on performance standards for the finishes 
applied to steel stacks. Producers on the committee will study each other’s 
finish specifications to determine if one national standard can be arrived at to 
which all parties concerned would be in agreement. This is the basis upon 
which the ASA issues its approval of a standard as an American Standard. 
Subcommittee 1 also agreed to study the possibility of obtaining dimensional 
standards to permit interchangeability of stacks and columns. 

Subcommittee 2 selected the straight-back, wood, nonfolding chair as the 
subject for development of dimensional and performance standards. The chair- 
man of this group is E. Sigurd Johnson, Professor of Furniture Manufacturing 
and Management, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Subcommittee 3 will work on specifications for library catalog cards both as 
to dimensions and general durability. The chairman is Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., 
also of the ALA’s Library Technology project. 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP 

The Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers University, has announced 
the availability of an additional partial tuition scholarship to be known as the 
Lowell A. Martin Scholarship. Applications should be sent to the Dean, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 

The Tenth International Congress of the History of Science will be held in 

the United States, August 26-September 2, 1962. The opening sessions of the 
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Congress will be held at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, and the con- 
cluding sessions will be held at the American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. The President of the Congress is Professor Henry 
Guerlac of Cornell University; the Secretary of the Congress is Professor C. 
Doris Hellman. All inquiries should be addressed to The Secretary, Tenth 
International Congress of the History of Science, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. Those wishing to receive bulletins concerning the congress are re- 
quested to communicate with the Secretary. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS DECLINES CATALOGING-IN-SOURCE PROPOSAL 


The Librarian of Congress has announced that the Library has declined to 
participate in a limited Cataloging-in-Source program approved by the Cata- 
loging and Classification Section of the American Library Association’s Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division at the 1960 conference in Montreal. 
The Library of Congress cannot undertake a new project at present because of 
the lack of office space and the pressure on the staff of regular work and current 
special projects, notably the development of a National Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections and the preparation of the Third Edition of the Union 
List of Serials. This announcement on August 10, 1960, supersedes and clarifies 
an announcement of the program by ALA which was released on July 29. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, Washington 25, D. C., has 
called to the attention of the readers of the BULLETIN its recent publication, 
The National Plan for Civil Defense and Defense Mobilisation, Annex 18: Na- 
tional Health Plan. Annex 18 to the Health Plan outlines the areas of responsi- 
bility, organization, functions, and programs for health services under national 
emergency conditions, including a survival and recovery period that would 
follow any direct attack on the United States. It is a guide for state and local 
authorities as they work out emergency health programs in co-operation with 
members of professional health and medical associations, the medical supply 
industry, business and civic organizations, and other agencies with health 
interests and responsibilities. 

Issue No. 58 in the series “Occasional Papers” published by University of 
Illinois Graduate School of Library Science is entitled The Literature of Library 
Technical Services. It is a survey of the publications in the fields of interest of 
the ALA Resources and Technical Services Division. The various sections, 
which deal with the literature of technical services, acquisitions, cataloging and 
classification, serials, document reproduction, interlibrary co-operation, and 
library resources were prepared by members of the Division’s Publications 
Committee and several specialists. Copies of this publication will be sent to 
any individual or institution without charge upon request to the Editor, Occa- 
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sional Papers, University of Illinois Graduate School of Library Science, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

An article from the Wilson Library Bulletin, April 1960, entitled “Bulletin 
Board Display” by Rhyllis Weisjohn has been reissued as a reprint, the first 
of a series of WLB Guides to be published occasionally on various aspects of 
librarianship. It covers the planning and assembly of bulletin board displays, 
lettering, and illustration, and lists display ideas and captions. It is illustrated 
and includes a bibliography. This guide is available at $2.00 for 10 copies, 
$4.00 for 25 copies, or $5.00 for 50. A single issue of the April 1960 issue of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin containing this article may be obtained for $.35 while 
the supply lasts. Orders must be accompanied by remittance and sent to The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 52, New York. 

The most interesting house organ to brighten the Editor’s mail recently is 
that of the publishing firm, Macdonald & Evans, Ltd., 8 John Street, London, 
W. C. 1, England. It is entitled The Tree. The cover decoration is a drawing of 
a California redwood, a symbol of the long and busy future to which this firm 
looks forward. The symbolism, The Tree says, is carried further by the redwood 
seedling, a scion of California’s famous ‘‘General Grant,” which was planted 
in the firm’s gardens two years ago. The factual book news is interspersed with 
a number of weil written, entertaining short articles by various authors and 
the first of a series of papers by the Editor ‘to show the vicissitudes of a techni- 
cal publication ... from manuscript ... to finished book.’’ One looks forward 
to the next installment. 

July 1960 is the date of the first issue of the Journal of Education for Li- 
brarianship, published by the Association of American Library Schools and 
temporarily assisted by a noninterest-bearing loan to help defray production 
costs from Beta Phi Mu, the international library science honor fraternity. 
The new journal will supersede the Reports of Meetings of the Associalion of 
American Library Schools, the AALS Newsletter, and the AALS Direclory. The 
publication will attempt to answer the questions: what is taught in library 
schools, how, by whom to whom; what does AALS think, do, and say; what are 
related problems of education in other professions; what are the problems of 
education for librarianship abroad; and how do changing needs of libraries 
affect the education of librarians. The answers will be presented by signed 
articles exploring varied aspects of library education, by a directory of the 
faculties in accredited schools in each January issue, by official reports of AALS 
activities, by statistics of library school faculties and students, by the annual 
report of the Committee on Accreditation of the ALA, by surveys of writings 
about education for librarianship, by reviews of dissertations and research 
projects, by a quarterly chronicle of short news items, summaries of workshops 
and institutes, and a calendar of coming events. The final function of the 
Journal of Education for Librarianship, it is hoped, will be the provision of a 
forum for people interested in education for librarianship. The price is $5.00 per 
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year and subscriptions should be sent to the Association of American Library 
Schools, 331 Library, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The Index-Handbook of Cardiovascular Agents, volume 2, has been published 
by the National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, 2101 Consti- 
tution Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. The price is $15.00. Volume 2, 
published in two hard-bound sections with more than fifteen hundred pages, 
lists over thirteen thousand scientific papers, monographs, and reviews pub- 
lished during 1951-55. Volume 1, 1931-50, and volume 3, 1956-60, are in 
preparation. These volumes are the result of a survey of the world literature 
on the cardiovascular effects of chemical substances which has been carried on 
during the past five years by the Cardiovascular Literature Project of the 
Division of Medical Sciences, NAS-NRC, under the direction of Dr. Isaac D. 
Welt. The work in progress was described by Dr. Welt and his co-workers in 
the BULLETIN 46: 60-72, 367-377, 1958. 
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At the Harvard Medical Library Paul R. Brayton, Jr., Reference Librarian 
has replaced Ursula Walz, who has resigned to travel abroad. 

Eileen R. Cunningham, on whom Honorary Membership was conferred in 
absentia at the 1960 Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, has 
returned to the United States after two years as Visiting Medical Librarian 
at the Basic Medical Sciences Institute, West Pakistan. Her address is 4015 
Dorcas Drive, Nashville 12, Tennessee. 

Ruth Hepburn and Elizabeth L. Keenan have joined the staff of the cataloging 
department of Harvard Medical Library. Both librarians transferred from 
other parts of Harvard University. 

Mary Louise Marshall, Librarian Emeritus, and William D. Postell, Librarian, 
of the Rudolph Matas Medical Library, are featured in articles in the Library 
Issue, May 1960, of the Bullelin of the Tulane University Medical Faculty. 

On June 27 Jerome S. Rauch, formerly Librarian of the Academy of Medicine 
of New Jersey, became Librarian of Endo Laboratories, Inc., Richmond Hill, 
Long Island, New York. 

Sandra Stratton has joined the staff of the Harvard Medical Library as 
Interlibrary Loan Librarian replacing Joan Barton, who has resigned to study 
music in New York. 

At the annual Service Recognition Program of the University of Illinois, 
May 31, 1960, the Chicago Professional Colleges honored Dorothea M. Wheeler 
among those retiring from the University’s staff. Mrs. Wheeler, who has not 
been able to be on active duty since the summer of 1958, had been Pharmacy 
Reference Librarian in the Library of Medical Sciences since 1950. From 1919 
until that time she had been Librarian of the College of Pharmacy Library, 
which had been a separate collection. Mrs. Wheeler had thus been a library 
staff member for over forty years during which her boundless energy and 
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enthusiasm for service won the friendship and admiration of hundreds of stu- 
dents and faculty. Mrs. Wheeler has been an active member of the Medical 
Library Association and was for several years a member of the Committee 
on Criteria and Standards for Pharmacy School Libraries. 

Alice L. James, formerly Librarian of the Great Falls Clinic Library, Great 
Falls, Montana, is now the Cataloger at the College of Medicine, University of 
Vermont, Burlington. 

Isabelle T. Anderson, formerly Librarian of the Denver Medical Society 
Library, Denver, Colorado, on August 22, 1960, joined the staff of the Reference 
Division, National Library of Medicine. 

Grace Lyons is the new Librarian at the Kings Park State Hospital, Kings 
Park, Long Island, New York. Miss Lyons had been at the library of the 
American Cancer Society. 

On June 7, 1960, Winifred Sewell, Senior Librarian of the Squibb Institute 
for Medical Research, New Brunswick, New Jersey, was installed as President, ~ 
1960/61, of the Special Libraries Association. 

Stanley D. Truelson, Jr., formerly Librarian of Tufts University Medical 
and Dental Library, is now Librarian and Assistant Professor of Medical 
Bibliography, State University of New York Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Scott Adams joined the staff of the National Library of Medicine in Septem- 
ber, 1960, as Deputy Director. Mr. Adams had been Chief of Acquisitions and 
Acting the Librarian of the Army Medical Library from 1944 to 1950; he was 
Librarian of the National Institutes of Health, 1950-58, where, from 1956 to 
1958, he was responsible for the initiation of the NIH Russian Scientific Trans- 
lation Program; and, 1958-60, has been in charge of the Foreign Science Infor- 
mation Program of the National Science Foundation. In his new position at the 
National Library of Medicine Mr. Adams will be responsible for developing 
and carrying out an Extramural Grants Program. He will be assisted in this 
effort by Estelle Brodman, who relinquishes her former post, as Chief of the 
Reference Division, to Robert Austin. The Acting Assistant Chief of the Refer- 
ence Division will be Charles Roos, who has served on the Library staff for 17 
years and during the last ten years has been Head of the Document Section. 

Bertha B. Hallam, Librarian for 40 years at the University of Oregon Medical 
School, was one of three faculty members who was awarded honorary member- 
ship in the University of Oregon Medical School Alumni Association at its 
annual banquet, 1960. 

At the 1960 annual meeting of the American Library Association the Mar- 
garet Mann Citation for Cataloging and Classification was awarded to M. Ruth 
MacDonald, National Library of Medicine, ‘for her distinguished and devoted 
service in the field of cataloging and classification as well as for her high ideals 
and outstanding leadership which have made a distinct contribution toward 
the advancement of the library profession as a whole.” 














































Book Reviews and Journal Notes 





OriLtiA Goober, Epiror* 


KosBLer, Joun, The Reluctant Surgeon. A Biography of John Hunter, Garden 

City, New York, Doubleday & Company, Inc, 1960. 

This is a vivid account of an extraordinary life. A boy is sent to an impossible 
school, where neither the teachers nor the pupils are decently treated and where 
he is himself finally written off as ‘tan idle, surly dullard, irredeemable by 
punishment or reward.” In his span of life from 1728 to 1793 he makes a record 
for indefatigable diligence, responsiveness to human needs, and _ brilliant 
scientific achievements that makes all mankind his debtor. Possibly what 
saved John Hunter was his periodic escape from the stifling atmosphere of 
scholasticism into the open air of the countryside; possibly it was all the 
richness of the family life of the Hunters. In any case, his subsequent career 
was so filled with exciting, constructive activity that the reader’s sympathies 
are entirely with Hunter in the “abrasive conflicts” of his later years. 

This book is a model among biographies for choice of details that enliven 
the picture while adding to its precision. The chapter entitled ‘*The Smell of 
Bitter Almonds” is as fascinating a detective story as anything of Sherlock 
Holmes, and the account of the treachery of Sir Everard Home must arouse 
feelings of indignation in any reader capable of emotional reaction. This book 
can be recommended heartily to readers in general, to students of science, 
and especially to students of biology and medicine. 

BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 
A Selection Will Be Made For Further Notice 

BARNARD, CyriL C. Bibliographical citation. 2d ed. London, Clarke, 1960. 
20 p., paper. (Reprinted with revisions from The Librarian, May, July 
and August, 1950, 39: 105-110; 171-175; 125-129.) 

BEAUMONT, WILLIAM. Experiments and observations on the gastric juice and the 
physiology of digestion. Facsimile of the original edition of 1833 together 
with a biographical essay, “A Pioneer American Physiologist,’’ by William 
Osler (1902). New York, Dover, 1959. xl, 280 p. $1.50. (Paper) 

Bick, EpGar M., ed. Trauma in the aged. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1960. xii, 
524 p. $6. 

CALDER, A. B. Evaluation and presentation of spectro-analylical resulls. N.Y., 
Macmillan, 1960. 47 p. $1.25. (Paper) 


* Reference Librarian, American Dental Association Library, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Camac, C. N. B. Classics of medicine and surgery. New York, Dover, 1959. x, 
435 p. $2.25. (Paper reprint of 1909 title: Epochmaking contributions to 
medicine, surgery and the allied sciences.) 

CASTELLANI, ALDO. A doctor in many lands. New York, Doubleday, 1960. 
359 p. $4.95. 

CLENDENING, LOGAN, comp. Source book of medical history. New York, Dover, 
1960. xiv, 685 p. $2.75. (Paper reprint of 1942 title.) 

ECKSTEIN, HARRY. Pressure group politics, the case of the British Medical Asso- 
cialion. Stanford U., 1960. 169 p. $3.75. 

FERGUSON, JOHN H. Lipoids and blood platelets with reference to blood coagulation 
and the hemorrhagic diseases. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1960. xix, 278 p. $5.00. 

Hatt, Rospert E. Nine months’ reading; a medical guide for pregnant women. 
N.Y., Doubleday, 1960. 191 p. $2.95. 

HEALTH STATISTICS FROM THE U.S. NATIONAL HEALTH SuRVEY. Types of 
injuries incidence and associated disability, United States July 1958—June 
1959. Washington, Public Health Service, 1960. 36 p., paper. 30¢. (Series 
B, No. 16) PHS Publication No. 584-B16. 

HiEFTMANN, ERICH AND MOSETTIN, EriIcH. Biochemistry of steroids. New York, 
Reinhold, 1960. xi, 231 p. $5.75. 

Jackson, Don D., ed. The etiology of schizophrenia. New York, Basic Books, 
1960. 456 p. $7.50. 

KEVORKIAN, JACK. Medical research and the death penalty. New York, Vantage, 
1960. 75 p. $2.50. 

Lewin, BERTRAM, D. AND Ross, HELEN. Psychoanalytic education in the United 
Stales. New York, Norton, 1960. xviii, 478 p. $10. 

Moore, JAMES A. Nose and throat histology, photomicrographs. New York, 
Macmillan, 1960. vii, 64 p. $7.50. 

PLUNKETT, RICHARD J. AND GORDON, JOHN E. Epidemiology and mental illness. 
(Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health. Monograph Series No. 6) 
New York, Basic Books, 1960. xvii, 126 p. $2.75. 

RiseMAN, Josepu E. F. P-Q-R-S-T, a guide to electrocardiogram inter pretation. 
4th ed. New York, Macmillan, 1960. 168 p. $6.50. 

Sykes, W. STANLEY. Essays on the first hundred years of anesthesia. Volume I. 
Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1960. (Sole distributors for Livingstone) 
171 p. $7.00. 

U.S. ARMED ForcEs INSTITUTE OF PATHOLOGY. Manual of histologic and speciat 
staining lechniques. 2d ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1960. Ix, 207 p. $5.50. 
(Paper, spiral binding) 

U.S. NATIONAL HEALTH SuRVEY. Dental care, volume of visils, United States, 
July 1957-June 1959. Washington, U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Public Health Service, Division of Public Health Methods, 
1960. 45 p., paper. PHS Publication No. 584-B15. 35¢. 














Obituaries 





JOHN FARQUHAR FULTON, M.D. 


John Farquhar Fulton, a distinguished member of the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation and a past vice-president, died suddenly at his home, 100 Deepwood 
Drive, Hamden, Connecticut, on May 29, 1960, in his sixty-first year. He was 
a close friend of many librarians and libraries all over the world, having been 
actively interested in their welfare for more than forty years. His forcefulness, 
energy, and dynamic personality are reflected in the fulfillment of the ‘trini- 
tarian plan,’ the Yale Historical Medical Library, which brought together 
under one roof the books of Harvey Cushing, Arnold Klebs, and John Fulton. 
This library owes its existence to the vision and generosity of Dr. Cushing, 
the great neurosurgeon, who, after visiting McGill and the Osler library in 
1934, decided to leave his extensive collection to Yale providing the University 
would erect a suitable building to receive it. He let the proposal be known to a 
few of his friends, one of whom was Arnold Klebs of Switzerland, and subse- 
quently announced to Dr. Klebs that John Fulton was going to join in the 
scheme. 

With the death of Dr. Cushing in October 1939 just as the cornerstone for 
the new library was laid, all the remaining architectural details and plans for 
internal organization fell primarily on Dr. Fulton’s shoulders, and many letters 
went back and forth between him and Dr. Klebs. Thus, prior to the opening 
of the library in 1941 we find him writing to A.C.K.: “The Library of Congress 
system makes strange bedfellows, such as putting Linné next to Vesalius; but 
I suppose if we are going to follow a system that we must follow it faithfully, 
otherwise confusion will be worse confounded. I find it all fascinating neverthe- 
less and I shall send you reports of progress from time to time.” In another 
letter to Klebs he reports: ‘The main room of the Historical Library has 
developed in a most satisfactory manner. We are having a little trouble now 
with appropriate furnishings since our equipment funds have largely run out 
and we may have to get on with old and rather unattractive tables until we find 
someone on whom we can do a little deep massage.” 

John Fulton was born at St. Paul, Minnesota, the son of John Farquhar and 
Edith Stanley (Wheaton) Fulton. His father, an ophthalmologist, was instru- 
mental in founding the University of Minnesota and its medical school. While 
a student at the University of Minnesota, John Fulton worked as a stack boy 
at the St. Paul Public Library where Helen Bayne, with whom he happily 
renewed friendship in later years, was also a member of the staff. Because of 
his interest and eagerness in reading Tolstoy, Nietzche, and others, he failed 
the entrance examination to Harvard. Presently, however, he was drafted into 
the Army and from there entered Harvard as a veteran, graduating magna cum 
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laude in 1921. He received a Rhodes scholarship and obtained a B.A. degree 
from Oxford in 1923, and as a Christopher Welch Scholar he remained at the 
University to obtain his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in 1925. In 1923 he was 
married to Lucia Pickering Wheatland, his charming and constant companion 
for the rest of his life. 

While at Oxford John Fulton was associated with Sir Charles Sherrington in 
the capacity of a university demonstrator in physiology. He became a member 
of the Oslerian group and spent many hours with Dr. W. W. Francis in the 
preparation of the Osler library catalogue, the Bibliotheca Osleriana, published 
in 1929. On the advice of Dr. Cushing he returned to Harvard to study for his 
M.D. degree (1927) and the following year was an Associate in Neurological 
Surgery at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston. Throughout the years 
following their first meeting in Oxford in 1923 Dr. Fulton was a close friend, a 
pupil and colleague, and ultimately the biographer of Dr. Cushing. 

Dr. Fulton was appointed to the Sterling Professorship of Physiology at 
Yale in 1930, and in 1951 he relinquished this post to become the Sterling Pro- 
fessor of the History of Medicine. By vote of the corporation in January 1960 
the name of the Department of the History of Medicine was changed to the 
Department of the History of Science and Medicine. Dr. Fulton was to serve 
as Chairman, a Chair in the History of Science was created, an Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the History of Medicine appointed, and a graduate program estab- 
lished leading to an M.S. and Ph.D. degree. The expanded department will 
offer courses to medical students, graduate students, and undergraduates. 

He was not only a teacher, but also a physiologist, a historian, an experi- 
mental neurosurgeon, a researcher, a bibliophile and bibliographer, a writer of 
astounding range and productivity, and the foremost exponent of a union of 
medicine and the humanities, science and history, in the teaching of medicine. 
He is known for his pioneer work in neurophysiology and he outlined the basic 
concepts of the workings of the brain which later led to the development of 
the operation known as frontal lobotomy. During World War IT he headed the 
Yale Aeromedical Research Unit that developed a high-altitude flying suit for 
pilots and worked on physiological problems connected with aviation medicine. 
His first scientific paper appeared in 1920, and during his lifetime he published 
about four hundred articles and some twenty books. Prominent among the 
latter was his classic Physiology of the Nervous System (1938; 2d ed., 1943; 3d 
ed., 1949, and translations in six languages) and the fifteenth edition of Howell’s 
Textbook of Physiology (1946). This he had largely rewritten with his team of 
co-workers (many of them his former pupils), and the seventeenth edition 
(1955) bears his name. Selected Readings in the History of Physiology was pub- 
lished in 1930 and he was at work on a second edition which had been largely 
completed. The Biography of Harvey Cushing appeared in 1946, The second 
edition of his Bibliography of the Honourable Robert Boyle is now in press. He 
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edited the Journal of Neuruphysiology (which, with J. G. Dusser de Barenne 
and R. W. Gerard, he founded in 1938) and the Journal of the History of Medi- 
cine (from 1952). He was a joint compiler for the National Research Council of 
bibliographies in aviation medicine and visual literature and as Chairman of 
the N.R.C.’s Subcommittee on Decompression Sickness he edited its Decom- 
pression Sickness which even today has considerable relevance for those who 
are working on the problems of space medicine. 

In spite of the pressure of a large and active department and the many de- 
mands upon his time that membership in various N.R.C. wartime committees 
entailed, Dr. Fulton never abandoned his great love, that of collecting books. 
He frequently visited bookshops here and abroad and as Klebs has said ‘to 
him a Boyle, a Priestley, a Lavoisier, a Fracastoro were not dead historical 
personages, but very live, stimulating contemporaries.” His collection of books 
came to include much of the literary productivity of sixteenth to eighteenth 
century scientists to a degree of fullness that few libraries could equal. 

John Fulton held assignments on various library committees and was the 
first President of the Association of Honorary Consultants to the Army Medical 
Library, holding this office from 1944 to 1947 when Colonel Harold W. Jones 
and later Dr. Leon Gardner were directing the Library. The purpose of the 
Association was to promote the welfare of the Army Medical Library by con- 
sulting with and advising the Director of the Library on matters referred to 
the Association by him. 

In 1945 he was elected vice-president of the Medical Library Association and 
became chairman of its forty-fifth annual meeting in 1946, the first such gather- 
ing to be held in New Haven, the first meeting since 1942, and up to that time 
the largest in the history of the Association. There were 185 members registered 
for the conference, and many will recall the charming hospitality of Dr. and 
Mrs. Fulton at their home, Mill Rock. This pleasant interlude in a busy week, 
the enjoyment of natural philosophy and the felicitous dispensing of Pyrmont 
Water (discovered in 1772 by Joseph Priestley), will long be remembered. Dr. 
Fulton presented a paper on the History of the Yale Medical Libraries at this 
convention. In 1953 he attended the First International Congress on Medical 
Librarianship which took place in London. 

Besides being a member of physiological, neurological, and historical organi- 
zations Dr. Fulton held many distinguished lectureships in Europe and Great 
Britain as well as in the United States and received many honors and decora- 
tions. In addition to four degrees from Oxford which he received in course, the 
University in 1957 conferred on him an honorary D.Litt. which gave him par- 
ticular satisfaction. He was also the recipient of honorary degrees from Yale, 
Kenyon, Emory, and Boston Universities and the Universities of Birmingham, 
Oslo, and Louvain. In 1945 he received a citation from the War Department 
for his “patriotic service in a position of trust and responsibility” and in 1949 
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he was named an Officer of the Légion d’Honneur by the President of the 
French Republic. Other honors were bestowed upon him by the governments 
of Cuba, Great Britain, and Rumania. In 1955 the Society for the History of 
Medical Science at Los Angeles honored him by establishing the John F. Fulton 
Medal and made him the first recipient, and in 1959 he received the annual 
George Sarton Medal of the History of Science Society, an international honor 
given for outstanding contributions in this field. 

In his Preface to the birthday volume presented to John Fulton by his friends 
on his sixtieth birthday, November 1, 1959, and entitled The Making of a 
Library, Wilmarth S. Lewis remarked, “It isn’t credible that anyone who has 
accomplished all that John Fulton has accomplished should be only just sixty.” 

HENRIETTA T. PERKINS 


JANE R. BURTON 


Jane R. Burton, Assistant Librarian of the University of Texas M. D. Ander- 
son Hospital and Tumor Institute, died on August 29, 1960, after a short ill- 
ness. Miss Burton’s death terminated almost ten years of service in her library. 
During this time she had been a regular attendant at the meetings of the 
Southern Regional Group. 
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EDITORIAL POLICIES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF AUTHORS 


1. Kinds of articles accepted. Contributions of value to medical bibliography, medical 
librarianship, to the history of medical books, libraries and librarians, and to the history of 
medicine are solicited. No paper which has already appeared elsewhere will be accepted, nor 
will simultaneous publication elsewhere be permitted. 


2. The editors reserve the right to return a manuscript to the author for revision if it is not 
in standard form, or to make minor editorial changes in the manuscript, if this can be done 
without changing the style of the article. 


3. Manuscripts should not exceed twenty-five t ritten pages. They should be double 
spaced on one side of the paper and illustrations id be on separate sheets. The original 
id and two carbon copies (only one copy of the illustrations needed) should be sent to the 

itor. The author should retain one copy. The official title and address of the author 
should be included at the head of the manuscript. 


4. Illustrations should be numbered and marked with the author’s name. Legends should 
be on separate sheets and be placed with the illustrations. The text should contain 
notations of the approximate position of the illustrations. The number of tables and illus- 
trations should be kept at a minimum. An excessive number of these may result in the 
rejection of the manuscript, or the author may be billed for the cost of printing them. 


5. Webster’s New International Dicti and the University of Chicago Press Manual of 
Style should be used as authorities on ing, punctuation, and form, with the exception of 
ces and footnotes. 


6. References ee. References should be typed on a separate sheet and should be 
i in numerical order as cited in the manuscript. citations and abbreviations of journal 
titles should be in the style of the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, modified as illustrated 


below 
Dobson, J., John Hunter and the unfortunate Doctor Dodd, J. Hist. Med. & Allied Sc. 


10: 369-37 Oct. 1955. 
& Wilkins, 1955. 


re Textbook of Clinical Pathology, 5th ed. Baltimore, Williams 
p. 

If footnotes are , they also should be typed on a separate sheet and numbered con- 
secutively from the ing of the manuscript. 


7. Galley proofs will be submitted to authors for the correction of printers’ errors. Changes 
in the — at this stage will be billed to the author. Promptness in the return of galleys is 
essen 


8. Reprinis may be purchased at cost. For prices, address correspondence to the Waverly 
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Announcing an Historic B reakthrough 
in Chemical Documentation 


INDEX CHEMICUS 


A new approach to the problem of handling chemical literature 
now makes it possible to index new chemical compounds within 30 
days after their appearance in the primary journals. 


We are proud to announce the publication of the INDEX 
CHEMICUS, a monthly register and index of more than 50,000 new 
chemical compounds— estimated to be at least 95% of all compounds 
synthesized each year throughout the world. 


Existing chemical indexes are appearing two to four years late 
and the time lag has been increasing. This delay has been elimi- 
nated in the INDEX CHEMICUS through the development of new in- 
dexing techniques utilizing unique manual and machine methods 
for handling scientific information. 


INDEX CHEMICUS contains listings of chemical names, structural 
diagrams, and molecular formulas as well as complete bibliographical 
information. Indexes are cumulated quarterly and yearly. 


An informative booklet containing detailed information and speci- 
men pages from the INDEX CHEMICUS is available on request. 


INSTITUTE FOR SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
1122 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia 23, Pennsylvania 


The Institute for Scientific Information also publishes CURRENT CONTENTS, your weekly guide to 
the chemical, pharmaco-medical, and life sciences. CURRENT CONTENTS lists the title of every 
article in 550 scientific journals—over 130,000 articles per year. Now utilized by more than 10,000 scientists 
one the world, CURRENT CONTENTS service also provides an Original Article Tear Sheet Serv- 
ice (OATS). 
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BLOOD DISEASES OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD 


Concise yet Comprehensive Coverage of Essentials of 
Pediatric Hematology 


By CARL H. SMITH, M.A., M.D., Professor of Clinical Pediatrics, Cornell University Medical 
College, N. Y., N. Y. Ready later this month. About 550 pages, 51 illustrations. Price, $17.00. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES OF CHILDREN 


Describes Diagnosis and Management of Infectious Diseases 
Most Prevalent Today 


By SAUL KRUGMAN, M.D., Professor and Chairman, Department of Pediatrics, New York 
University College of Medicine; and ROBERT WARD, M.D., Professor and Head of the De- 
partment of Pediatrics, University of Southern California School of Medicine. Ready later this 
month. 2nd edition. Approx. 400 pages, 634” x 934”, 55 illustrations, 7 color plates. Price, $13.00. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE VITREOUS BODY IN RETINA 
SURGERY — With Special Emphasis on Reoperations 


A Definitive Work on Vitreous Body in Retinal Detachment 


Edited by CHARLES L. SCHEPENS, M.D., Director of the Retina Foundation, Boston, Mass. 
With 10 Outstanding Contributors. Ready later this month. About 235 pages, 634” x 934”, 130 
figures, including 4 in color, 3 plates in full color. Price, $15.00. 


A SYNOPSIS OF CONTEMPORARY PSYCHIATRY 


A Handy Pocket-Size Book Integrating the Basic 
Psychiatric Services 


By GEORGE A. ULETT, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychiatry, Washington University School 
of Medicine; and D. WELLS GOODRICH, M.D., Chief, Biosocial Growth Center, National 
Institutes of Mental Health, U.S. Public Health Service. Ready November, 1960. 2nd edition. 
Approx. 290 pages, 476” x 75s”. About $6.25. 


Key and Conwell’s THE MANAGEMENT OF 
FRACTURES, DISLOCATIONS AND SPRAINS 


Detailed Instructions on the Most Up-to-Date Care of All Fractures 


By H. EARLE CONWELL, M.D., F.A.C.S., Associate Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery, Uni- 
versity of Alabama School of Medicine; and FRED C. REYNOLDS, M.D., Professor of Ortho- 
paedic Surgery, Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo. In preparation. 7th 
edition. Approx. 1250 pages, 634” x 934”, 1250 illustrations. About $25.00. 


INSTRUCTIONAL COURSE LECTURES—1960 


Selected Lectures from the 1960 Instructional Course Program of 
the American Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons 


Edited by FRED C. REYNOLDS, M.D., Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery, Washington Uni- 
versity, School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo. Ready November, 1960. Approx. 425 pages, 846” x 1034”, 
approx. 358 figures. 


SURGICAL DISEASES OF THE CHEST 


Explains What Can be Accomplished in Various Diseases 
by Thoracic Surgery 


By BRIAN BLADES, M.D., Professor of Surgery, The George Washington University School 
of Medicine. With 17 contributing authors. Ready November, 1960. Approx. 700 pages, 634” x 
934”, 267 illustrations. About $22.00. 
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Direct From 


The C. V. Mosby Company 
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speed and efficiency. 

INTERCONTINENTAL publishes a quarterly Newsletter, designed to acquaint you 
with new European scientific literature. 

INTERCONTINENTAL will help you subscribe to any foreign scientific journal. 
INTERCONTINENTAL has a free information service. If you would like information 
about any foreign medical title, simply send us your request. 
INTERCONTINENTAL sells foreign scientific publications at the prevailing rate of 
exchange. 

Write to us now . . . We will gladly send you a copy of our latest catalog, Newsletter, catalogs 

and announcements of European scientific publishers. You will discover why so many medical 

librarians like to do business with INTERCONTINENTAL. 


INTERCONTINENTAL MEDICAL BOOK CORPORATION 


381 Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York Tel. MU. 3-5088 
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The DEVELOPMENT 
of MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


by ESTELLE BRODMAN, Ph.D. 


Assistant Librarian for Reference Services 
National Library of Medicine 





238 pages Illustrated Cloth $5.00 





For some time there has been need for a comprehensive examination 
of medical bibliography which would show the historical develop- 
ment and the present trends. Dr. Brodman has studied the medical 
bibliographies published in the western languages since the invention 
of printing to determine the influences which have molded them and | 
to see if trends can be discerned which will shape the future. This 
book also contains a list of medical bibliographies by centuries. A 
standard work. 
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Prepared by the Excerpta Medica Foundation 
a«must” for every 


medical library 


BIMONTHLY 
RECORDED 
INTERNATIONAL 
COVERAGE 
| OF MEDICINE 


Voice of Medicine 


THE FIRST RECORDED MEDICAL JOURNAL 
ve to be published bimonthly beginning in April 1960 


The Excerpta Medica Foundation and its world-wide organization now brings to your 
library the actual voices of some of the world’s leaders in medicine and science. 

This journal would be of interest to all practitioners, its editorial staff headed by 
Martinus W. Woerdeman, M.D., Amsterdam, The Netherlands; Morris Fishbein, M.D., 
Chicago, U.S.A.; and Sir Heneage Ogilvie, M.D., London, England. These on-the-spot 
recordings are prepared under the direction and supervision of the editorial staff of the 
Excerpta Medica Foundation. 


In Volume 1, Number 1, you will hear the following editorial coverage: 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Reports from the Conference of the International Study Center for Rheumatic Diseases, in 
the form of a symposium moderated by R. W. Lamont-Havers, M.D., U.S.A. Participants: 
J.J. R. Duthie, M.D., Edinburgh; R. de Graaff, M.D., The Hague; W. Hijmans, M.D., Leyden; 
F. Lenoch, M.D., Prague; Currier McEwen, M.D., New York. Recorded in Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands, 


PERSON TO PERSON: Our editors interview: 
Prof. V. RP. Demikhov in the Sechenov Institute, Moscow. Subject: ““The transplantation of 
organs”. Recorded in Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


EVERYDAY PRACTICE PANEL DISCUSSION: 
“Your Ulcer patient”. Moderator: Morris Fishbein, M.D., Chicago. Panel members: Lester R. 
Dragstedt, M.D.; Joseph B. Kirsner, M.D.; Philip Thorek, M.D.; Asher Winkelstein, M.D. 


ABSTRACTS FROM THE INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE: 
A selection of up-to-date abstracts from the world’s current medical literature, 





-——_ 


An excellent reference for groups to hear the coverage of some of the world’s most important confer- 
ences, congresses, symposia and special panels. Voice of Medicine is produced as a twelve-inch high- 
fidelity, 3314 r.p.m. recording in a special double-fold album cover. 


One-year subscription, $25; special prices to libraries for subscriptions of two and three years. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: RECORDO-MED, INC., 100 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 












, New Reprints nex tials 


Acta Anesthesiology 
Oto-La ryngologica | vols. 1-5, 1940-1944 























Vols. 1—3, 1918/19-1921/22 (A few issues in the original edition) 
Single vols., paper bound. $22.00 Paper bound set $110.00 
Vol. 46, 1956 Vol. 1, 1940 
Paper bound volume...... 22.00 Paper bound volume 12.00 
Vols. 2—5, 1941-1944 





Supplement 1, 1920 


Single vols., bound 25.00 
| Paper bound issue 10.00 ingle vols., paper boun 







Single issues, paper bound 





Supplement 2, 1921 Vol. 1, No. 3,1940..... 4.00 


Paper bound issue. __. 5.00 
Vol. 3, Nos. 1, 4,1942.ea. 4.00 


Supplements 125-131, 1956 
Single issues, paper bound... 5.00 Vol. 5, Nos. 1-5, 1944.ea. 4.00 
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New York and London 
111 Fifth Avenue 17 Old Queen Street 
New York 3, N. Y. London, S.W.1, England 
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Acta Genetica & Statistica lergy & Applied Immunology 
Medica vol. 11 13.60 Vv. 18-19 27.20 
Acta Haematologica v. 25-26 27.20 Medicina Experimentalis v. 4-5 27.20 
Nutritio et Dieta v. 3 13.60 
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Psychosomatica v. 9 13.60 Oncologia v. 14 
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Biologia Neonatorum v. 3 13.60 24 27.00 
Cardiologia v. 38-39 27.20 phonetica v. 7 13.60 
| Chemotherapia v. zs 27.20 Practica Oto-Rhino-Laryngo- 
Confinia Neurologica v. 21 15.60 logica v. 23 13.60 
| Confinia Psychiatrica v. 4 9.35 Psychiatria & Neurologia vy. 
Dermatologica v. 122-123 27.20 141-2 27.20 
Folia Phoniatrica v. 13 10.40 Radiologia Clinica v. 30 15.60 
| Gastroenterologia v. 95-6 27.20 Schweiz. Zeitschr. Tuberk. 18 13.60 
| Gerontologia v. 5 13.60 Urologia Internationalis v. 11-2 27.20 
Gerontologia Clinica v. 3 9.35 Vita Humana v. 4 9.35 
Gynaecologia v. 151-2 27.20 Vox Sanguinis v. 6 16.00 
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“A significant development 
in scientist to scientist 
communication” 


VER since the turn of the century, scientists have been deluged by an ever-increas- 


ing flood of communications. This tremendous growth in the volume of scientific 
publications combined with the highly specialized yet inter-disciplinary character of 


modern research has created a seemingly insoluble problem. 


Obviously, it is impossible for the individual scientist to read all of the published 
articles related to his field. Yet he must keep abreast of current developments in science 
and any developments which he alone can interpret as being pertinent to his own re- 
search. What is the answer to this international problem of scientist-to-scientist com- 


munication? 


A solution to the problem of scientific communication in the chemical, pharmaco- 
medical and life sciences has been developed by the Institute for Scientific Information. 
This solution, striking in its simplicity, is the Current Contents service. It has proven 


itself during the past three years to over 10,000 scientists. 


Current Contents is a comprehensive weekly service that lists the tables of contents, 
most of them in advance, of more than 600 primary scientific journals. With Current 
Contents, the scientist is given an efficient, convenient method to scan the title pages of 
journals of interest to him without physically handling 7,650 individual issues per year. 
Spending about an hour per week, he can easily check off those articles that are of interest 
to him. Current Contents also provides when possible author addresses so scientists can 


write to colleagues for reprints. 


If you’re a doubting Thomas give us the opportunity to demonstrate to you the 
efficacy of Current Contents. It will not only help you keep abreast—it will save your 
most valuable asset—your time. A gratis review copy of Current Contents is available 


by writing to the Institute for Scientific Information. 


INSTITUTE FOR SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
1122 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia 23, Pennsylvania 





LIBRARIES EVERYWHERE 


SPONSORED BY MILA and other library 
associations, USBE offers a valuable 
addition to your acquisitions through 
purchase and the MLA Exchange. 


U. S. BOOK EXCHANGE, INC. 
3335 V STREET, N.E. 


WASHINGTON 18, D. C. 
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FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT HERE 
of THESE NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS from YEAR BOOK PUBLISHERS 








Sulzberger, Wolf & Witten Massie & Walsh—CLINICAL VECTOR- 
DERMATOLOGY CARDIOGRAPHY AND ELECTRO- 
CARDIOGRAPHY 






NEW 2ND EDITION—A complete revision. ene “ 7 
Virtually all pictures are new. By MARION B. NEW BOOK—A definitive presentation of prin 
SULZBERGER, M.D., JACK WOLF, M.D., and ciples, methods and clinical applications. Exten 


VICTOR H. WITTEN, M.D.. with the collabora- ively illustrated. An important volume for every 
tion of ALFRED W. KOPF, M.D. Approx. library. By EDWARD MASSIE, M.D., and 


600 pages; 200 illustrations, some in color. THOMAS J. WALSH, M.D., Washington Uni 
versity School of Medicine, St. Louis. 592 pages; 
illustrated. $27.50 










Lerner & Lerner 


DERMATOLOGIC MEDICATIONS Levinson & Bigler—MENTAL RETAR- 
NEW 2ND EDITION—Includes the new, DATION IN INFANTS AND CHILDREN 


accepted agents, including structure, action, NEW BOOK—Your pediatric department will 
indications, contraindications, prescriptions and constantly use this timely guide. Covers medical, 
dosage guidance. By MARGUERITE RUSH psychological and edueational problems. By 
LERNER, M.D., and AARON BUNSEN Abraham Levinson, M.D., (Deceased) and John 
LERNER, M.D., Yale University School of A. Bigler, M.D., Northwestern University Medi 
Medicine. 208 pages, hard bound. $6.00. cal School. 308 pages; illustrated. $8.00. 

















The 1960-61 Series of Annual Medical Year Books are beginning to come off press. Place 
your order now with the publisher or your book seller to receive your volumes as pub 
lished. There are now 15 volumes in the Series, each volume completely new each year 
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Just off the press: 


(i. Wolf-Heidegger 

ATLAS OF SYSTEMATIC HUMAN 
ANATOMY 
Vol. I: Skeleton-Lunecturae ossium-Systema 
musculorum. 
Second edition. XII + 218 p., 352 fig. $7.70 


F. Trojan (ed.) 

CURRENT PROBLEMS IN 
PHONIATRICS AND LOGOPEDICS 
Vol. IV: XVIIT + 266 p., 74 fig., (Suppl. ad 
“Folia Phoniatriea” Vol. 12, $9.10 


B. Stokvis (ed.) 
TOPICAL PROBLEMS OF 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Vol. 3: Selected Lectures from the 4th Inter 
national Congress of Psychotherapy, Baree- 
lona 1958. 
VIII + 292 p., 21 fig., approx. $9.60 
ask for descriptive folders 


and complete catalogue 


S. KARGER AG/Basel, Switzerland 
Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 











Loftus—Diagnosis 


in Clinical Psychiatry 


By THOMAS A. LOFTUS, M.D. 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia 
New. 169 Pages. $45.00 


Fleming, D’Alonzo 
and Zapp—Modern 


Occupational Medicine 


Kdited by A. J. FLEMING, M.Sc., M.D. 
Medical Director 
and C. A. DDALONZO, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
Assistant Medical Director 

IX. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 

Associate Editor: J. A. ZAPP, Ph.D. 
Director, Haskell Laboratory for 

Toxicology and Industrial Medicine 

IX. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


New 2nd Edition 
66 Illustrations, 1 in Color. 


587 Pages. 
$12.00 


Burch and Winsor— 
Electrocardiography 


| By GEORGE E. BURCH, M.D., F.A.C.P. 


Tulane University School of Medicine 
and TRAVIS WINSOR, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
University of Southern California 
Medical School 


New 4th Ed. 293 Pages. 286 Illus. 85.00 


Wohl and Goodhart— 
Modern Nutrition in 


Health and Disease 


Edited by MICHAEL G. WOHL, M.D. 
Hahnemann Medical College 
and Hospital, Philadelphia 


and ROBERT 8. GOODHART, M.D. 
Columbia University School of 
Public Health 


New 2nd Edition. 1152 Pages. 75 Illus. 
155 Tables. $18.50 
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LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 





HECKMAN’S COMPLETE LIBRARY BINDING SERVICE 


Class A Magazine Library Binding for ultimate usefulness 

. .. Heckman Standardized Magazine Binding where economy 

is mandatory .. . Library Book Binding in the largest selection 

of Illustrated and Decorative covers available . . . Durable 

Text Book Binding designed for rugged classroom use... plus NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
a special service for restoration and repair of rare volumes. . 


Heckman gives you Economy, Dependability, 28 Day Service, 
plus the finest Quality Available. BOUND TO PLEASE® 


Write or call North Manchester, Ind. today for complete 
information! 





WHAT ARE YOUR 
MEDICAL BOOK NEEDS? 


CHICAGO MEDICAL BOOK COMPANY, the pioneer medical book dealer 
in the country, offers unequaled service to medical libraries. A COMPLETE SE- 
LECTION OF ALL PUBLISHERS TITLES assures you of prompt delivery of 
your order. 

PUBLISHERS DISCOUNTS are given all medical libraries. In addition we 
pay all postage charges to libraries located in the United States. This is a sub 
stantial savings to you. 

ONE ORDER will bring you all your medical, dental and nursing books in one 
shipment and on one invoice. This is a time saving item to the busy medical 
librarian. 

“WHAT’S NEW IN MEDICAL BOOKS” a complete listing of all new books 
and new editions in the medical and allied fields is available to you quarterly. 
Write today for your free copy, future copies will follow quarterly. 


CHICAGO MEDICAL BOOK COMPANY 


“Your First Thought in Medical Books”’ 


® Medical, Nursing and Dental Books of all Publishers. Since 1865 
Jackson & Honore Streets, Chicago 12, Illinois, SEeley 3-7744 





RARE BOOKS IN 
THE HISTORY OF 
MEDICINE AND SCIENCE & 


SINCE 1930 


PLEASE MENTION 


: 

: SCHUMAN 
THE BULLETIN 
We are always glad to WHEN ANSWERING 


purchase entire collections § 
or single items of merit § ADVERTISEMENTS 





2211 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 24, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: SCHUBOOKS 


: HENRY SCHUMAN LTD. # | 
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NEW HAFNER MEDICAL BOOKS 


Landrum B. Shettles 
OVUM HUMANUM 


Its Growth, Maturation, Nourishment, Fertilization and Early Development. 
65 micrographic pictures on plates. 
Text opposite each page in English, German and French 
viii & 76 pages $6.00 
Henry Alsop Riley 

AN ATLAS OF THE BASAL GANGLIA, 


BRAIN STEM AND SPINAL CORD 
Reprinted 1960 with 213 corrections in the text and nearly 1000 changes in the 
index. 


ix & 708 pages, num. illustrations $24.50 


STECHERT-HAEFNER, nc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





New editions of two justly 


famous texts... 


Douthwaite: FRENCH’S INDEX 
OF DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS, 
8th ed. 


“The basic principles of bedside diagnosis do not change substantially, and the purpose 
of this work, which is to help the practitioner faced with a difficult problem to arrive at a 
diagnosis, is preserved. Nevertheless, medicine is far from static; the recognition of new 
symptom-complexes, the emergence of hitherto unrecognized diseases, and the rapid growth 
of diagnostic aids call for a complete revision of this work on the appearance of every new 
edition. This has been carried out on the present occasion with the deletion of obsolete 
material and the addition of many new monographs and illustrations. . . ."—From the Preface 


Edited by AntuuR H. Doutuwaite, M.D., F.R.C.P., Senior Physician, Guy's Hospital; 
Honorary Physician, Westminster Hospital and All Saints’ Hospital for Genito-urinary Diseases 
With 20 contributors 


1960 + 1122 pp., 774 figs. (216 col.) +» $24.00 


Bailey; DEMONSTRATIONS OF 


PHYSICAL SIGNS IN CLINICAL 
SURGERY, 13¢h ed. 


“T believe that the majority of clinical teachers would testify that careful methods of 
physical examination have, at the present time, become not less, but even more important. 
That is the theme of this book, and to this end I have brought before the reader many new 
patients. 

“In the task of modernizing this long-established book I have taken full advantage of 
the criticisms made by reviewers; indeed I have re-studied every review that has appeared. If 
it be conceded that the book has been modernized and improved, it is to reviewers who have 
pointed out its failings that most of the credit is due... .”—F rom the Preface 


By HAMILTON BAILey, F.R.C.S.(Eng.), F.A.C.S., F.R.S.E., 
Emeritus Surgeon, Royal Northern Hospital, London; etc. 


1960 + 942 pp., 1142 figs., many in color + $14.50 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 





Fall Book Announcement... 


American Physiological Society) HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY, 
SECTION 1, NEUROPHYSIOLOGY, VOLUME III 
1960 + approx. 586 pp., illus. 


Armstrong: AEROSPACE MEDICINE 
November, 1960 + approx. 700 pp., 155 figs. Price not yet determined. 


Banszky:; MODERN TREATMENT OF ASTHMA, 2nd ed. 

1960 ¢ Approx. 150 pp. 
Davies: A SURVEY OF RESEARCH IN GESTATION AND THE 
DEVELOPMENTAL SCIENCES 

1960 + 200pp. $6.00 


Eastham: BLIOCHEMICAL VALUES IN CLINICAL MEDICINE 
1960 + 148pp. $3.75 


Mayer-Gross, Slater & Roth: CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY, 2nd ed. 
1960 + approx. 600 pp., 16 pls. $13.00 


Miller: TEXTBOOK OF CLINICAL PATHOLOGY, 6¢h ed. 
1960 + approx. 860 pp., 220 figs. $15.00 


Moss & McQuown: ATLAS OF MEDICAL MYCOLOGY, 2nd ed. 

1960 + approx. 270 pp., 250 figs. $11.00 
Rewell: OBSTETRICAL AND GYNECOLOGICAL PATHOLOGY FOR 
POSTGRADUATE STUDENTS 

1960 «+ 444pp., 252 figs. $10.00 


Shaw: TEXTBOOK OF OPERATIVE GYNECOLOGY, 2nd ed. 
1960 + 492 pp., 467 figs. $20.00 


Shirodkar: CONTRIBUTIONS TO OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 

1960 + 167 pp., 200 figs. $8.50 
Smithers: A CLINICAL PROSPECT OF THE CANCER PROBLEM 

1960 + 248 pp., 70 figs. $8.50 
Weesner: GENERAL ZOOLOGICAL MICROTECHNIQUES 

1960 + approx. 200 pp., 25 figs. Price not yet determined. 


Wilkinson: VARIATIONS ON A THEME BY SYDENHAM—SMALLPOX 
1960 + 76 pp., 69 figs. $4.25 


Le f/m /m_ SA LR 
THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
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new 1960 titles from Lippincott 


SURGICAL DISEASES OF THE PANCREAS—Howard & Jordan. 
Authoritative, comprehensive. Based upon the best available observations of the natural courses of the 
diseases. 607 Pages, 199 Illustrations, including 2 Color Plates. NEW, 1960. $20.00 


NEW DRUG DEVELOPMENTS 1960—Osol & Pratt. 
Volume li of the USD 25 (1955). Brings USD 25 up to dote. Includes new drugs since 1955. 240 Pages, 
NEW, 1960. $9.00 


ESSENTIALS OF PHARMACOLOGY—Oldham, Kelsey & Geiling. 

A well-known basic pharmacology text up-dated with information on the latest in pharmacologic re- 
search and development. 418 Pages. NEW 4th Edition, 1960. $7.75 

AMERICAN PHARMACY—Textbook of Pharmaceutical Principles, Processes and Prep- 
arations—Sprowls. 


A standard textbook and on invaluable reference for the practicing pharmacist. 493 Pages, 194 
llustrations. NEW 5th Edition, 1960. $10.75 


Rypins’ MEDICAL LICENSURE EXAMINATIONS: 
Topical Summaries and Questions—Bierring. 


Compact, orderly presentation of the various fields of medicine for review for licensure examinations. 
805 Pages. NEW 9th Edition, 1960. $11.00 


CLINICAL ORTHOPAEDICS £17—Ciinical Physiology and Pathology of Bone. 
The second of three 1960 issues. Single copies $7.50. Sustaining subscription $6.00 per volume. 


LIPIDS AND THE STEROID HORMONES IN CLINICAL MEDICINE— 


Sunderman & Sunderman. 
Proceedings of a seminar of the Association of Clinical Scientists. 207 Pages, 57 Illustrations. NEW, 
1960. $10.75 


SEA WITHIN: The Story of Our Body Fivid—Snively. 


A uniquely readable presentation of fivid and electrolyte balance in the human body. 150 Pages, 55 
iWustrations. NEW, 1960. $3.95 


CARE OF THE WELL BABY—Shepard. 

Professional care of the well baby from birth to two years. 224 Pages, 31 Illustrations. Paperbound. 
NEW, 1960. $3.25 

DIABETIC CARE IN PICTURES: Simplified Statements with Illustrations Prepared 
for the Use of the Patient—Rosenthal & Rosenthal. 


237 Pages, 137 Illustrations including 12 Color Plates and 22 Tables. NEW 3rd Edition, 1960, $4.50 


EMOTIONAL MATURITY: The Development and Dynamics of Personality—Saul. 


A concept of emotional maturity which clarifies the basic drives of human nature. 393 Pages, 15 Illus- 
trations. NEW 2nd Edition, 1960. $6.50 


SURGICAL ERRORS AND SAFEGUARDS—Thorek. 


The author and 23 contributors warn of pitfalls in their specialties, how to avoid trouble, what to do 
under abnormal circumstances, 652 Pages, 455 Illustrations. NEW 5th Edition, 1960. $25.00 


PATHOGENESIS AND TREATMENT OF OCCLUSIVE ARTERIAL DISEASE— 


McDonald. 


Proceedings of a Conference held at the Royal College of Physicians of London. 237 Pages, 73 Illustra- 
tions, 32 Tables and 2 Charts. NEW, 1960. $5.00 


MANUAL OF BLOOD MORPHOLOGY—Schudel. 


A practical book of procedure, technic and diagnosis presented in English, French and German. 53 Pages, 
18 Color Plates. Paperbound. 9th Revised Edition, 1960. $4.50 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
East Washington Square @ Philadelphia 5,'Pa. 
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